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PREFACE. 


The following pages contain a complete collection of the 
celerated Fairy Tales of Hans Christian Andersen, care- 
fully translated from the Danish by Mrs Paull, with all 
obscure passages rendered intelligible to the English 


reader. 
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HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 


Che Hir-Tree. 


Far down in the forest, where the warm sun and the fresh air 
made a sweet resting-place, grew a pretty little fir-tree , and yet it 
was not happy, it wished so much to be tall like its companions— 
the pines and firs which grew around it The sun shone, and the 
soft air fluttered its leaves, and the little peasant children passed 
by, prattlng merrily, but the fir-tree heeded them not Some- 
tymes the children would bring a large basket of raspbernies or 
strawberries, wreathed on a straw, and seat themselves near the 
fir-tzee, and say, “Is it not a pretty little tree?” which made 1t feel 
more unhappy than before And yet all this while the tree grew 
a notch or joint taller every year , for by the number of joints in the 
stem of a fir-tree we can discover its age Stull, as it grew, 1t com- 
plained, “Oh! how I wish I were as tall as the other trees, then I 
would spread out my branches on every side, and my top would over- 
look the wide world I should have the birds building their nests 
on my boughs, and when the wind blew, I should bow with stately 
dignity like my tall companions” ‘The tree was so discontented, 
that it took no pleasure in the warm sunshine, the birds, or the 
rosy clouds that floated over it morning’and evenmg Sometimes, 
in winter, when the snow lay white and glittering on the ground, a 
hare would come springing along, and jump nght over the little 
tree , and then how mortified it would feel' Two winters passed, 
and when the third arrived, the tree had grown so tall that the 
hare was obliged to run round it Yet it remained unsatisfied, and 
would exclaim, “ Oh, 1f T could but keep on growing tall and old! 
There 1s nothing erse worth caring for in the world!” In the 
autumn, as usual, the woodcutters came and cut down several of 
the yo ais and the young fir-tree, which was now grown to its 
fall height, shuddered as the noble trees fell to the earth with a 
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crash After the branches were lopped off, the trunks looked so 
slender and bare, that they could scarcely be recognised, Then 
they were placed upon waggons, and drawn by horses out of the 
forest ‘ Where were they going? What would become of them?” 
The young fir-tree wished very much to know, so in the spring, 
when the swallows and the storks came, 1t asked, “ Do you know 
where those trees were taken? Did you meet them?” 

The swallows knew nothing, but the stork, after a little reflec- 
tion, nodded his head, and said, “ Yes, I think Ido I met seve- 
ral new ships when I flew from Egypt, and they had fine masts 
that smelt like fir I think these must have been the trees, I 
assure you they were stately, very stately ” 

“Oh, how I wish I were tall enough to go on the sea,” said the 
fir-tree ‘What is this sea, and what does it look like?” 

“It would take too much time to explain,” said the stork, flying 
quickly away 

“ Rejoice in thy youth,” said the sunbeam , “ rejoice in thy fresh 
growth, and the young life that 1s in thee ” 

And the wind kissed the tree, and the dew watered it witu tears, 
but the fir-tree regarded them not 

Christmas-time drew near, and many young trees were cut down, 
some even smaller and younger than the fir-tree who enjoyed nei- 
ther rest nor peace with longing to leave its forest home These 
young trees, which were chosen for their beauty, kept their 
branches, and were also laid on waggons and drawn by horses out 
of the forest 

“Where are they going?” asked the fir-tree ‘They are not 
taller than I am imdeed, one 1s much less, and why are the 
branches not cut off? Whore are they going ?” 

“We know, we know,” sang the sparrows , “ we have looked 1n at 
the windows of the houses in the town, and we know what 1s done 
with them They are dressed up in the most splendid manner 
We have seen them standing in the m.ddle of a warm room, and 
adorned with all sorts of beautiful things,—honey cakes, gilded 
apples, playthings, and many hundreds of wax tapers ” 

“And then,” asked the fir-tree, trembling through all its branches, 
and then what happens?” 

“We did not see any more,” said the sparrows, “ bu‘ this was 
enough for us ” 
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‘YT wonder whether anything so bnilliant will ever happen to 
me,” thought the fir-tree “It would be much better than cross- 
ing the sea I long for 1t almost with pain Oh! when will 
Christmas be here? Iam now as tall and well grown as those 
which were taken away last year Oh! that I were now laid on the 
Waggon, ot standing in the warm room, with all that bnghtness and 
Splendour around me! Something better and more beautiful 1s 
to come after, or the trees would not be so decked out. Yes 
what follows will be grander and more splendid What can it be? 
I am weary with longing _I scarcely know how I feel” 

“Rejoice with us,” said the air and the sunlight “Enjoy thine 
own bright life in the fresh air” 

But the tree would not rejoice, though it grew taller every day, 
and, winter and summer, its dark-green foliage might be seen in 
the forest, while passers by would say, “ What a beautiful tree!” 

A short time before Christmas, the discontented fir-tree was the 
first to fall As the axe cut through the stem, and divided the 
pith, the tree fell with a groan to the earth, conscious of pain and 
faifitness, and forgetting all 1ts anticipations of happiness, in sorrow 
at leaving its home in the forest It knew that it should never 
again see its dear old companions, the trees, nor the little bushes 
and many-coloured flowers that had grown by its side, perhaps not 
even the birds Neithe: was the journcy at all pleasant The 
tree first recovered itself while being unpacked in the courtyard of 
a house, with several other trees , and it heard a man say, “We 
only want one, and this is the prettiest ” 

Then came two servants in grand livery, and carried the fir-tree 
into a large and beautiful apartment , On the walls hung pictures, 
and near the great stove stood grett china vases, with lions on 
the lids There were rocking-chairs, silken sofas, large tables, co- 
vered with pictures, books, and playthings, worth a great deal of 
money,—at least, the children said so Then the fir-tree was 
placed in a large tub, full of sand, but green baize hung all round 
It, so that no one could see it was a tub, and it stood on a very 
handsome carpet How the fir-tree trembled! ‘ What was going 
to happen to him now?” Some young ladies came, and the ser- 
vants helped them to adorn the tree. On one branch they hung 
little fn cut out of coloured paper, and each bag was filled with 
sveetmeats , from other branches hung gilded apples and walnuts, 
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as if they had grown there, and above, and all round, were hun- 
dreds of red, blue, and white tapers, which were fastened on the 
branches Dolls, exactly like real babies, were placed under the 
green leaves,—the tree had never seen such things before,—and 
at the very top was fastened a glittering star, made of tinsel. Oh, 
it was very beautiful! 

“This evening,” they all exclaimed, “how bright it will be!” 
“Oh, that the evening were come,” thought the tree, “and the 
tapers lighted! then I shall know what else 1s going to happen 
Will the trees of the forest come to see me? I wonder if the spar- 
rows will peep in at the windows as they fly? shall I grow faster 
here, and keep on all these ornaments during summer and win- 
ter?” But guessing was of very little use, 1t made his bark ache, 
and this pain is as bad for a slender fir-tree, as headache 1s for 
us At last the tapers were lighted, and then what a glistening 
blaze of hight the tree presented! It trembled so with joy in all 
its branches, that one of the candles fell among the green leaves 
and burnt some of them “ Help! help!” exclaimed the.voung 
ladies, but there was no danger, for they quickly extinguished the 
fire After this, the tree tried not to tremble at all, though the 
fire fnghtened him, he was so anxious not to hurt any of the 
beautiful omaments, even while their brilliancy dazzled him 
And now the folding doors were thrown open, and a troop of 
children rushed 1n as if they intended to upset the tree, they were 
followed more slowly by their elders For a moment the little 
ones stood silent with astonishment, and then they shouted for 
joy, till the room rang, and they danced merrily round the tree, 
while one present after another was taken from it 

“What are they doing? What will happen next ?” thought the 
fir At last the candles burnt down to the branches and were put 
out Then the children received permission to plunder the tree 

Oh, how they rushed upon it, till the branches cracked, and had 
it not been fastened with the glistening star to the ceiling, it must 
have been thrown down The children then danced about with 
their pretty toys, and no one noticed the tree, except the child- 
ren’s maid, who came and peeped among the branches to see if 
an apple or a fig had been forgotten 

“A story, a story,” cried the children, pulling a nttle 2 man 
toward# the tree, ~ 
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“¢ Now we shall be in the green shade,” said the man, as he 
seated himself under it, “and the tree will have the pleasure of 
hearing aiso, but I shall only relate one story, what shall it be? 
Ivede-Avede, or Humpty Dumpty, who fell downstairs, but soon 
got up again, and at last married a princess ” 

‘“‘Tvede-Avede,” cried some “Humpty Dumpty,” cried others, 
and there was a fine shouting and crying out But the fir-tree re 
mained quite still, and thought to himself, “ Shall I have anything 
to do with all this?” but he had already amused them as much as 
they wished Then the old man told them the story of Humpty 
Dumpty, how he fell downstairs, and was raised up again, and 
married a princess And the children clapped their hands and 
cried, “Tell another, tell another,” for they wanted to hear the 
story of “ Ivede-Avede ,” but they only had “ Humpty Dumpty ” 
After this the fir-tree became quite silent and thoughtful, never 
had the birds 1n the forest told such tales as “Humpty Dumpty,” 
who fell downstairs, and yet married a princess 

‘“Ah! yes, so it happens in the world,” thought the fir-tree , he 
believed ++ all, because it was related by such a nice man “Ah! 
well,” ne thought, “who knows? perhaps I may fall down too, 
and marry a princess,” and he looked forward joyfully to the 
next evening, expecting to be again decked out with hghts and 
playthings, gold and fruit “To-morrow I will not tremble,” 
thought he, “I will enjoy all my splendour, and I shall hear the 
story of Humpty Dumpty again, and perhaps Ivede-Avede” And 
the tree remained quiet and thoughtful all night In the morning 
the servants and the housemaid camein “Now,” thought the 
the fir, “all my splendour 1s going to begin again” But they 
dragged him out of the room and upsvairs to the garret, and 
threw him on the floor, in a dark corner, where no daylight shone, 
and there they left him ‘What does this mean?” thought the 
tree, “ What am I to do here? I can hear nothing 1n a place like 
this,” and he leant against the wall, and thought and thought 
And he had time enough to think, for days and nights passed and 
no one came near him, and when at last somebody did come, it 
was only to put away large boxes inacorner_ So the tree was 
completely hidden from sight as if 1t had never existed “Its 
winter now, <hought the tree, “the ground 1s hard and covered 
with snow/‘s0 that peopie cannot plant me. I shall be sheltesed 
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here I dare say, until spring comes How thoughtful and kind 
everybody 1s to me! Still I wish this place were not so dark, as well 
as lonely, with not even a little hare to look at How pleasant it 
was out in the forest while the snow lay on the ground, when the 
hare would run by, yes, and jump over me too, although I did not 
like it then Oh! itis terribly lonely here” 

“‘Squeak, squeak,” said a little mouse, creeping cautiously to- 
wards the tree , then came another and they both sniffed at the fir 
tree and crept between the branches 

‘Oh, 1t 1s very cold,” said the little mouse, “or else we should 
be so comfortable here, shouldn’t we, you old fir-tree ?” 

“T am not old,” said the fir-tree, “there are many who are 
older than I am” 

“Where do you come from? and what do you know?” asked 
the mice, who were full of cunosity ‘ Have you seen the most 
beautiful places in the world, and can you tell us all about them ? 
and have you been in the storeroom, where cheeses lie on the 
shelf, and hams hang from the ceiling? One can run abouf on 
tallow candles there, and go in thin and come out fat”, 

“ T know nothing of that place,” said the fir-tree, “ but “1s know 
the wood where the sun shines and the birds sing” And then 
the tree told the little mice all about its youth They had never 
heard such an account in their lives, and after they had listened to 
It attentively, they said, “What a number of things you have seen ! 
you must have been very happy ” 

“ Happy!” exclaimed the fir-tree, and then as he reflected 
upon what he had been teluing them, he said, “ Ah, yes! after all, 
those were happy days” But when he went on and related all 
about Christmas-eve, and how he had been dressed up with cakes 
and lights, the mice said, ‘“ How happy you must have been, you 
old fir-tree ” 

“Tam not old at all,” replied the tree, “I only came from the 
forest this winter, I am now checked in my growth” 

“What splendid stones you can relate,” said the little mice 
And the next mght four other mice came with them to hear what 
the tree had to tell The more he talked the more he remem- 
bered, and then he thought to himself, “‘ Those were happy days, 
but they may come again Humpty Dumpty fell dewnstairs, and 
yet he marnied the princess, perhaps I may marry a pi pcess too.” 
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And the fir-tree thought of the pretty little birch-tree that grew 
mn the fogest, which was to him a real beautiful princess. 

“Who 1s Humpty Dumpty?” asked the little mice And then 
the tree related the whole story, he could remember every single 
word, and the little mice were so delighted with it, that they 
were ready to jump to the top of the tree The next night a 
great many more mice made their appearance, and on Sunday 
two rats came with them, but they said, 1t was not a pretty story 
at all, and the little mice were very sorry, for it made them also 
think less of it 

“ Do you know only one story P?” asked the rats 

“Only one,” rephed the fir-tree, “I heard it on the happiest 
evening in my life, but I did not know I was so happy at the 
time ” 

“We think it 1s a very miserable story,’ said the rats “ Don’t 
you know any story about bacon, or tallow 1n the storeroom ” 

é‘ No,” replied the tree 

“ Many thanks to you then,” replied the rats, and they marched 
off <* 

The little mice also kept away after this, and the tree sighed, 
and said, “It was very pleisant when the merry httle mice sat 
round me and listened while I talked Now that is all past too 
However, I shall consider myself happy when some one comes to 
take me out of this place” But would thisever hipnen? Yes, one 
morning people came to clear out the garret, the boxes were 
packed away, and the tree was pulled out of the corner, and 
thrown roughly on the garret floor, then the servant diagged it 
out upon the staircase where the daylight shone “ Now life is 
beginning agin,” said the tree, reyowing in the sunshine and 
Iresh air ‘Lhen it was carried downstairs and tiken into the 
courtyard so quickly, that it forgot to think of itself, and could 
only look about, there was so much to be seen’ The court 
was Close to a garden, where everything looked blooming = Fresh 
and fragrant roses hung over the httle palings ‘The lnden-trees 
were in blossom, while the swallows flew here and there, crying, 
“Twit, twit, twit my mate 15 coming,”—but it was not the fir-tree 
they meant, “Now I shall live,” cried the tree joyfully spread- 
Ing out ite¢branches , but alas! they were all withered and yellow, 
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and it lay in a corner amongst weeds and nettles The star of 
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gold paper still stuck in the top of the tree and glittered in the 
sunshine. In the same courtyard two of the merry children were 
playing who had danced round the tree at Chnstmas, and had 
been so happy. The youngest saw the gilded star, and ran and 
pulled st off the tree “Look what 1s sticking to the ugly old fir- 
tree,” said the child, treading on the branches till they crackled 
under his boots. And the tree saw all the fresh bright flowers mm 
the garden, and then looked at itself, and wished 1t had remained in 
the dark corner of the garret. It thought of its fresh youth in the 
forest, of the merry Christmas evening, and of the little mice who 
had listened to the story of “ Humpty Dumpty” “Past! past!” 
said the old tree , “Oh, had I but enjoyed myself while I could 
have done so! but now it 1s too late” Then a lad came and 
chopped the tree into small pieces, till a large bundle lay in a 
heap on the ground’ The pieces were placed in a fire under 
the copper, and they quickly blazed up bnghtly, while the tree 
sighed so deeply that each sigh was lke a little pistol-shot. 
Then the children, who were at play, came and seated themselves 
in front of the fire, and looked at it, and cried, “ Pop, pojy”, But 
at each “pop,” which was a deep sigh, the tree was thinking of a 
summer day in the forest, or of some winter might there, when 
the stars shone brightly, and of Christmas evening, and of 
“Humpty Dumpty,” the only story 1t had ever heard or knew 
how to relate, till at last 11 was consumed, The boys still played 
in the garden, and the youngest wore the golden star on his 
breast, with which the tree had been adorned during the happiest 
evening of its existence Now all was past, the tree’s life was 
past, and the story a all stories must come to an end at last. 
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Bittle Tiny. 


THERE was once a woman who wished very much to have a hittle 
child, but she could not obtain her wish. At last she went to a 
fairy, and said, “I should so very much like to have a little child; 
can you tell me where I can find one?” 

“Oh, that can be easily managed,” said the fay ‘Here isa 
barleycorn of a different kind to those which grow 1n the farmers’ 
fields, and which the chickens eat, put it into a flower-pot, and ° 
see y hat will happen.” 
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“Thank you,” said the woman, and she gave the fairy twelve 
shillings, which was the price of the barleycorn. Then she went 
home and planted it, and smmediately there grew up a large hand- 
some flower, something like a tulip in appearance, but with its 
leaves tightly closed as if it were still a bud “Itis a beautiful 
flower,” said the woman, and she kissed the red and golden-coloured 
leaves, and while she did so the flower opened, and she could see 
that it was a real tulip Within the flower, upon the green velvet 
stamens, sat a very delicate and graceful little maiden She was 
scarcely half as long as a thumb, and they gave her the name of 
“Little Thumb,” or Tiny, because she was so small. <A walnut- 
shell, elegantly polished, served her for a cradle, her bed was 
formed of blue violet-leaves, with a rose-leaf for a counterpane. 
Here she slept at mght, but during the day she amused herself on 
a table, where the woman had placed a plate full of water Round 
this plate were wreaths of flowers with their stems in the water, 
and upon it floated a large tulip-leaf, which served Tiny for a 
boat. Here the little maiden sat and rowed herself from side to 
side, gath two oars made of white horse-hair It really was a very 
pretty sight Tiny could, also, sing so softly and sweetly that 
nothing like her singing had ever before been heard One night, 
while she lay in her pretty bed, a large, ugly, wet toad crept through 
a broken pane of glass in the window, and leaped nght upon the 
table where Tiny lay sleeping under her rose-leaf quilt ‘ What 
a pretty little wife this would make for my son,” said the toad, and 
she took up the walnut-shell in which little Tiny lay asleep, and 
jumped through the window with it into the garden 

In the swampy margin of a broad stream in the garden lived 
the toad, with her son. He was uglierg:ven than his mother, and 
when he saw the pretty little maiden in her elegant bed, he could 
only cry, “ Croak, croak, croak ” 

“‘ Don’t speak so loud, or she will wake,” said the toad, “ and 
then she might run away, for she 1s as light as swan’s down. We 
will place her on one of the water-lly leaves out in the stream, it 
will be like an island to her, she 1s so light and small, and then 
she cannot escape, and, while she 1s away, we will make haste and 
prepare the stateroom under the marsh, in which you are to live 

* when you pfe marnied.” 
Far out in the stream grew a number of water-liles, with broad 
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green leaves, which seemed to float on the top of the water. The 
largest of these leaves appeared farther off than the rest, and thie 
old toad swam out to it with the walnut-shell, in which little Ty 
lay still asleep The tiny little creature woke very early in the 
morning, and began to cry bitterly when she found where she was, 
for she could see nothing but water on every side of the large 
green leaf, and no way of reaching the land Meanwhile the old 
toad was very busy under the marsh, decking her room with rushes 
and wild yellow flowers, to make it look pretty for her new daugh- 
ter-n-law Then she swam out with her ugly son to the leaf on 
which she had placed poor little Tiny She wanted to fetch the 
pretty bed, that she might put it in the bridal chamber to be ready 
for her The old toad bowed low to her in the water, and said, 
‘“‘ Here is my son, he will be your husband, and you will live happily 
together in the marsh by the stream ” 

* Croak, croak, croak,” was all her son could say for himself; 
so the toad took up the elegant little bed, and swam away wath 
il, leaving Tiny all alone on the green leaf, where she sat and 
wept She could not bear to think of living with the dith.toail, 
and having hu. ugly son for a husband The little fishes, who 
swam about in the water beneath, had seen the toad, and heard 
what she said, so they lifted their heads above the water to look at 
the little mayden As soon as they caught sight of her, they saw 
she was very pretty, and it made them very sorry to think that she 
must go and live with the ugly toads ‘No, it must never be!” so 
they assembled together in the water, round the green stalk which 
held the leaf on which the little maiden stood, and gnawed it 
away at the root with their teeth Then the leaf floated down the 
stream, carrying Tiny far ‘cway out of reach of land 

Tiny sailed past many towns, and the little birds in the bushes 
saw her, and sang, “What a lovely httle creature,” so the leu 
swam away with her farther and farther, till it brought her to 
other lands A graceful little white butterfly constantly fluttered 
round her, and at last alighted on the leaf Tiny pleased him, 
and she was glad of it, for now the toad could not possibly reach 
her, and the country through which she sailed was beautiful, 
and the sun shone upon the water, till it glittered lke liquid 
gold. She took off her girdle and tied one end of tk round the ° 
butterfly, and the other end of the mbbon she fastened td the leak 
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which now glided on much faster than ever, taking little Tiny 
with 1t awshe stood Presently a large cockchafer flew by, the 
moment he caught sight of her, he seized her round her delicate 
waist with his claws, and flew with her mto a tree The green 
leaf floated away on the brook, and the butterfly flew with it, for 
he was fastened to it, and could not get away 

Oh, how fnghtened little Tiny felt when the cockchafer flew 
with her to the tree! But especially was she sorry for the beautiful 
white butterfly which she had fastened to the leaf, for if he could 
not free himself he would die of bunger But the cockchafer did 
not trouble himself at all about the matter He seated himself by 
her side on a large green leaf, gave her some honey from the 
flowers to eat, and told her she was very pretty, though not in the 
least like a cockchafer After a time, all the cockchafers who 
lived in the tree came to visit her They stared at Tiny, and 
then the young lady-cockchafers turned up their feelers, and said, 


‘Ge has only two legs! how ugly that looks” ‘She has no 
feelers,” said another. ‘ Her waist is quite slim. Pooh! she 1s 
like a4ffiman being ” 


“Oh! she 1s ugly,” said all the lady cockchafers, although Tiny 
was very pretty Then the cockchafer who had run away with 
her, believed all the others when they said she was ugly, and 
would have nothing more to say to her, and told her she might go 
where she liked Then he flew down with her from the tree, and 
placed her on a daisy, and she wept at the thought that she was 
so ugly that even the cockchafers would have nothing to say to 
her, And all the while she was really the lovliest creature that 
one could imagine, and as tender and dekcate as a beautiful rose- 
leaf During the whole summer poor hele Tiny lived quite alone 
in the wide forest She wove herself a bed with blades of grass, 
and hung it up under a broad leaf, to protect herself from the rain. 
She sucked the honey from the flowers for food, and drank the 
dew from their leaves every morning So passed away the sum- 
mer and the autumn, and then came the winter,—the long, cold 
winter. All the birds who had sung to her so sweetly were flown 
away, and the trees and the flowers had withered The large 
clover leaf, under the shelter of which she had lived, was now 
rolled together and shrivelled up, nothing remained but a yellow 
mthered Kalk. She felt dreadfully cold, for her clothes were tr, 
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and she was herself so frail and delicate, that poor little Tiny was 
nearly frozen to death It began to snow too, and the snew-flakes, 
as they fell upon her, were like a whole shovelful falling upon one 
of us, for we are tall, but she was only aninch high Then she 
wrapped herself up in a dry leaf, but it cracked in the middle, and 
could not keep her warm and she shivered with cold Near the 
wood in which she had been living, lay a large corn-field, but the 
corn had been cut a long time, nothing remained but the bare dry 
stubble standing up out of the frozen ground It was to her hke 
struggling through a large wood Oh! how she shivered with the 
cold She came at last to the door of a field-mouse, who had a 
little den under the corn-stubble There dwelt the field-mouse in 
warmth and comfort, with a whole roomful of corn, a kitchen, and 
a beautiful dining-room Poor little Tiny stood before the door 
just like a little beggar-girl, and begged for a small piece of barley- 
corn, for she had been without a morsel to eat for two days 

“You poor little creature,” said the field-mouse, who sas 
really a good old field-mouse, “‘ come into my warm room and dine 
with me” She was very pleased with Tiny, so she saia,~‘ You 
are quite welcome to stay with me all the winter, if you hike , but 
you must keep my rooms clean and neat, and tell me stories, for 
I shall like to hear them very much” And Tiny did all the field- 
mouse asked her, and found herself very comfortable 

“We shall have a visitor soon,” said the field-mouse one day; 
“my neighbour pays me a visit once a week He 1s better off 
than I am, he has large rooms, and wears a beautiful black velvet 
coat If you could only have him for a husband, you would be 
well provided for indee¥ But he 1s blind, so you must tell him 
some of your prettiest stofies ” 

But Tiny did not feel at all interested about this neighbour, for 
he was a mole However, he came and paid his visit, dressed in 
his black velvet coat | 

“He is very rich and leamed, and his house 1s twenty times 
larger than mine,” said the field-mouse 

He was rich and learned, no doubt, but he always spoke shight- 
ingly of the sun and the pretty flowers, because he had never seen 
them Tiny was obliged to sing to him, “ Lady-bigd, lady-bird, , 
fly away home,” and many other pretty songs. And the mole fell 
in lOve with her because she had such a sweet voice; but he said 
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nothing yet, for he was very cautious. A short time before, the 
mole had dug a long passage under the earth, which led from 
the dwelling of the field-mouse to his own, and here she had per- 
mission to walk with Tiny, whenever she liked. But he warned 
them not to be alarmed at the sight of a dead bird which lay in the 
passage It was a perfect bird, with a beak and feathers, and 
could not have been dead long, and was lying just where the mole 
had made his passage. The mole took a piece of phosphorescent 
wood 1n his mouth, and it ghittered like fire in the dark, then he 
went before them to light them through the long, dark passage. 
When they came to the spot where lay the dead bird, the mole 
pushed his broad nose through the ceiling, the earth gave way, so 
that there was a large hole, and the daylight shone into the pas- 
sage. In the middle of the floor lay a dead swallow, his beautiful 
wings pulled close to his sides, his feet and his head drawn up 
under his feathers , the poor bird had evidently died of the cold. 
Ig made little Tiny very sed to see it, she did so love the hittle 
birds , all the summer they nad sung and twittered for her so beau- 
tafully" But the mole pushed it aside with his crooked legs, and 
said, “ He will simz no more now How miserable it must be to 
be born a little bird ! I am thankful that none of my children will 
ever be birds, for they can do nothing but cry, ‘ Tweet, tweet,’ and 
always die of hunger in the winter ” 

“Yes, you may well say that, as a clever man!” exclaimed the 
field-mouse, ‘‘ What is the use of his twittering, for when winter 
comes he must either starve or be frozen to death. Still birds are 
very high bred ” 

Totty said nothing, but when the tyo others had turned their 
backs on the bird, she stooped downeand stroked aside the soft 
feathers which covered the head, and kissed the closed eyelids 
* Perhaps this was the one who sang to me so sweetly in the sum- 
mer,” she said, “and how much pleasure it gave me, you dear, 
pretty bird” 

The mole now stopped up the hole through which the dayhght 
shone, and then accompanied the ladies home But dumng the 
night Tiny could not sleep, so she got out of bed and wove a large, 
beautiful carpet of hay, then she carried it to the dead bard, and 
spread it ‘Over him, with some down from the flowers which she 
had foufid in the field wcuse’s room It was as soft as wodi, and 
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she spread some of it on each side of the bird, so that he might lie 
warmly in the cold earth “ Farewell, you pretty little bird,” said 
she, “ farewell , thank you for your delightful singing dunng the 
summer, when ‘all the trees were green, and the warm sun shone 
upon us.” Then she laid her head on the bird’s breast, but she 
was alarmed immediately, for 1t seemed as if something inside the 
bird went “thump, thump” It was the bird’s heart, he was not 
really dead, only benumbed with the cold, and the warmth had 
restored him to hfe. In autumn, all the swallows fly away into 
warm countnes, but if one happens to linger, the cold seizes it, 
it becomes frozen, and falls down as if dead , it remains where it 
fell, and the cold snow covers it Tiny trembled very much, she 
was quite frightened, for the bird was large, a great deal larger than 
herself,—she was only an inch high But she took courage, laid 
the wool more thickly over the poor swallow, and then took a leaf 
which she had used for her own counterpane, and laid it over the 
head of the poor bird The next night she again stole out to sge 
him He was alive but very weak, he could only open his eyes 
for a moment to look at Tiny, who stood by holding a p-ece of 
decayed wood in her hand, for she had no other lantern. “Thank 
you, pretty little maiden,” said the sick swallow, “I have been so 
nicely warmed, that I shall soon regain my strength, and be able 
to fly about again in the warm sunshine ” 

“Oh,” said she, “it 1s cold out of doors now, it snows ard 
freezes Stay in your warm bed, I will take care of you” 

Then she brought the swallow some water in a flower-leaf, and 
after he had drank, he told her that he had wounded one of his 
wings in a thorn-bush, ane could not fly as fast as the others, wlio 
were soon far away on their journey to warm countries Then at 
last he had fallen to the earth, and could remember no more, nor 
how he came to be where she had found him. The whole 
winter the swallow remained underground, and Tiny nursed him 
with care and love Neither the mole nor the field-mouse knew 
anything about it, for they did not hke swallows Very soon the 
spring time came, and the sun warmed the earth. Then the swal- 
low bade farewell to Tiny, and she opened the hole in the ceiling 
which the mole had made The sun shone 1n upon them so beau- 
hfully, that the swallow asked her if she would go with*him, she 
couldisit on his back, he said, and he would fly away with‘her into 
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the green woods. But Tiny knew it would make the field-mouse 
very grieved if she left her mn that manner, so she said, “No, I 
cannot.” 

“ Farewell, then, farewell, you good, pretty little maiden,” said 
the swallow , and he flew out into the sunshine 

Tiny looked after him, and the tears rose in her eyes She was 
very fond of the poor swallow 

“ Tweet, tweet,” sang the bird, as he flew out into the green 
woods, and Tiny felt very sad She was not allowed to go out 
into the warm sunshine The corn which had been sown in the 
field over the house of the field-mouse had grown up high into 
the air, and formed a thick wood to Tiny, who was only an inch 
in height 

“You are going to be marned, Tiny,” said the field-mouse. 
“ My neighbour has asked for you What good fortune for a poor 
child hke you!’ Now we will prepare your wedding clothes They 
myst be both woollen and linen Nothing must be wanting when 
you are the mole’s wife” 

Tipy had to turn the spindle, and the field-mouse hired four 
spiders, who were to weave day and might Every evening the 
mole visited her, and was continually speaking of the time when 
the summer would be over. Then he would keep his wedding- 
day with Tiny, but now the heat of the sun was so great that it 
burned the earth, and made it quite hard, ke astone As soon 
as the summer was over, the wedding should take place But 
Tiny was not at all pleased, for she did not like the tiresome mole. 
Every morning when the sun rose, and every evening when it 
went down, she would creep out at the door, and as the wind 
blew aside the ears of corn, so that she,could see the blue sky, she 
thought how beautiful and bright it seemed out there, and wished 
so much to see her dear swallow again But he never returned, 
for by this time he had flown far away into the lovely green forest. 

When autumn arnved, Tiny had her outfit quite ready, and 
the field-mouse said to her, “In four weeks the wedding must take 
place.” 

Then Tiny wept, and said she would not marry the disagreea- 
ble mole. 

“ Nonserfse,” replied the field-mouse. ‘“ Now don't be obstinate, 
or I shall bite you with my white teeth. He is a very handsome 
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mole; the queen herself does not wear more beautiful velvets 
and furs. Has kitchens and cellars are quite full. You ought to 
be very thankful for such good fortune ” 

So the wedding-day was fixed, on which the mole was to fetch 
Tiny away to live with him, deep under the earth, and never 
again to see the warm sun, because 4e did not like it. The poor 
child was very unhappy at the thought of saying farewell to the 
beautiful sun, and as the field-mouse had given her permission to 
stand at the door, she went to look at 1t once more 

“ Farewell, bnght sun,” she cried, stretching out her arm 
towards it , and then she walked a short distance from the house; 
for the corn had been cut, and only the dry stubble remained in 
the fields ‘ Farewell, farewell,” she repeated, twining her arm 
round a little red flower that grew just by her side. “Greet the 
httle swallow from me, 1f you should see him again” 

‘“‘ Tweet, tweet,” sounded over her head suddenly She looked 
up, and there was the swallow himself flying close by As sogn 
as he spied Tiny, he was delighted, and then she told him how 
unwilling she felt to marry the ugly mole, and to live alwngs be- 
neath the earth, and never to see the bright sun any more And 
as she told him, she wept. 

“Cold winter 1s coming,” said the swallow, “and I am gomg to 
fly away into warmer countries Will you go with me? You can 
sit on my back, and fasten yourself on with your sash, Then 
we can fly away from the ugly mole and his gloomy rooms,—far 
away, over the mountains, into warmer countries, where the sun 
shines more brightly than here, where it 1s always summer, and 
the flowers bloom in coats beauty Fly now with me, dear little 
Tiny, you saved my life when I lay frozen in that dark, dreary 
passage ” 

“Yes, I will go with you,” said Tiny, and she seated herself 
on the bird’s back, with her feet on his outstretched wings, and 
tied her girdle to one of his strongest feathers, 

Then the swallow rose in the air, and flew over forest and over 
sea, high above the highest mountains, covered with eternal snow. 
Tiny would have been frozen in the cold air, but she crept under 
the bird’s warm feathers, keeping her little head uncovered, so that 
she might admire the beautiful lands over which they passed. At 
length they reached the warm countries, where the sur shines 
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brightly, and the sky seems so much higher above the earth. 
Here, qn the hedges, and by the wayside, grew purple, green, and 
white grapes , lemons and oranges hung from trees in the woods ; 
and the air was fragrant with myrtles and orange blossoms Beau- 
ful children ran along the country lanes, playing with large gay 
butterflies , and as the swallow flew farther and farther, every place 
appeared still more lovely 

At last they came to a blue lake, and by the side of it, shaded 
by trees of the deepest green, stood a palace of dazzling white 
marble, built in the olden times Vines clustered round its lofty 
pillars, and at the top were many swallows’ nests, and one of these 
was the home of the swallow who carried Tiny 

“This 1s my house,” said the swallow, “ but 1t would not do 
for you to live there—you would not be comfortable You must 
choose for yourself one of those lovely flowers, and I will put you 
down upon it, and then you shall have everything that you can 
wash to make you happy ” 

“That will be delightful,” she said, and clapped her httle hands 
for ey 

A large marble pillar lay on the ground, which, in falling, had 
been broken into three pieces Between these pieces grew the 
most beautiful large white flowers , so the swallow flew down with 
Tiny, and placed her on one of the broad leaves But how sur- 
prised she was to see 1n the middle of the flower, a tiny httle man, 
as white and transparent as if he had been made of crystal! He 
had a gold crown on his head, and delicate wings at his shoulders, 
and was not much larger than Tiny herself He was the angel 
of the flower, for a tiny man and a ty woman dwell m every 
flower , and this was the king of them all 

ig Oh, how beautiful he 1s!” whispered Tiny to the swallow. 

The little prince was at first quite fnghtened at the bird, whe 
was like a giant, compared to such a delicate little creature as 
himself, but when he saw Tiny, he was delighted, and thought 
her the prettiest httle maiden he had ever seen He took the gol! 
crown from his head, and placed it on hers, and asked her name, 
and if she would be his wife, and queen over all the flowers. 

This certainly was a very different sort of husband to the son of 
the toad, or the mole, with his black velvet and fur; so she said, 
“Yes,” to the handsome prince. Then all the flowers epensd, 
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and out of each came a little lady or a tiny lord, all so pretty 
It was quite a pleasure to look at them Lach of them brought 
Tiny a present; but the best gift was a pair of beautiful wings, 
which had belonged to a large white fly, and they fastened them 
to Tiny's shoulders, so that she might fly from flower to flower. 
Then there was much rejoicing, and the httle swallow, who sat 
above them, in his nest, was asked to sing a wedding song, 
which he did as well as he could, but in his heart he felt sad, 
for he was very fond of Tiny, and would have liked never to part 
from her again. 

“You must not be called Tiny any more,” said the spirit of the 
flowers to her “It 1s an ugly name, and you are so very pretty 
We will call you Maia” 

“ Farewell, farewell,” said the swallow, with a heavy heart, as he 
left the warm countries, to fly back into Denmark There he had 
a nest over the window of a house in which dwelt the wniter of 
fairy tales The swallow sang, “Tweet, tweet,” and from his song 
came the whole story. 
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The Daisy. 


Now listen In the country, close by the roadside, stood a plea- 
sant house, you have seen one like it, no doubt, very often. 
In front, lay a little garden enclosed in palings, and full of bloom- 
mg flowers Near the hedge, in the soft green grass, grew a 
little daisy Tne sun shone as brightly and warmly upon her 
as upon the large and beautiful garden flowers, so the daisy grew 
from hour to hour Every morning she unfolded her little white 
petals, like shining rays round the little golden sun im the centre 
of the flower She never thought of being unseen down in the 
grass, or that she was only a poor, msigmificant flower She felt 
too happy to care for that, so she turned towards the warm sun, 
looked up to the blue sky, and listened to the lark singing Ingh 
in the air. One day, the little flower was as joyful as if it had 
been a great holiday, and yet it was only Monday All the 
children were at school, and while they sat on their forms learning 
their lessons, she, on her little stem, learnt also from the warm 
sun and from everything around her, how good God is, and she 
was gled to hear the lark in his pleasant song express exacdy her 
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own feelings. And the daisy admired the happy bird who could 
warble 60 sweetly and fly so hh, but she was not sorrow- 
ful from regret at her own inability to do the same. “I can 
see and hear,” thought she, “the sun shines upon me, and the 
wind kisses me what else do I need to make me happy?” Withm 
the palings grew a number of garden flowers, who appeared 
more proud and conceited in proportion as they were scent- 
less The peonies considered it a grand thing to be so large, 
and puffed themselves out to be larger than the roses. ‘The 
tulips knew that they were marked with beautiful colours, and 
held themselves bolt upright, that they might be seen more plainly. 
They did not notice the little daisy outside, but she looked at 
them and thought, “How nch and beautiful they are! No 
wonder the pretty bird flies down to visit them. How glad I am 
that I grow so near them, that I may admire their beautiful 
appearance” Just at this moment, the lark flew down, crying 
“weet,” but he did not go near the peonies and tulips, he 
hopped into the grass near the lowly daisy She trembled for joy, 
and burdly knew what to think The little bird hopped round 
the daisy, singing, “Oh what sweet soft grass, and what a lovely 
little flower, with gold in its heart and silver on its dress” For 
the yellow centre in the daisy looked like gold, and the leaves 
around were glittering white, like silver How happy the little 
daisy felt, no one can describe—the bird kissed it with his beak, 
sang to it, and then flew up again into the blue air above It 
was, at least, a quarter of an hour before the daisy could recover 
herself Half ashamed, yet happy in herself, she glanced at the 
other flowers, they must have seen the, honour she had received, 
and would understand her delight and pleasure But the tulips 
looked prouder than ever, indeed, they were evidently quite vexed 
about it And the peomies were quite disgusted, and could they 
have spoken, the poor httle daisy would have no doubt received 
a good scolding She could see they were all out of temper, and 
It made her very sorry 

At this moment there came into the garden a girl, with a large 
sharp knife, which glittered in her hand. She went straight up to 
the tulips and cut down several of them, one after another 

“Oh der,” sighed the daisy, “how shocking! It 1s all over with 
them wow.” The gul carned the tulips away, and the daysy felt 
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very glad to grow outside in the grass, and to be only a poor little 
flower. When the sun set, she folded up her leaves and went to 
sleep, and dreamt the whole night long of the warm sun‘and the 
pretty little bird. The next morning, when the flower joyfully 
stretched out its white leaves once more to the warm air and the 
light, she recognised the voice of the bird, but his song sounded 
mournful and sad Alas! he had good reason to be sad-—he had 
been caught and made a pnsoner in a cage that hung close by the 
open window. He sung of the happy time when he could fly in 
the air joyous and tree, of the young green corn in the fields 
from which he would spring higher and higher to sing his glorious 
song, and now he was a prisoner in a cage’ The little daisy 
wished very much that she could help him But what could she 
do? In her anxiety she forgot all the beautiful things around her, 
the warm sunshine and her own pretty shining white leaves, 
Alas! she could think of nothing but the captive bird, and her 
own inability to help him Two boys came into the garden, one 
of them carned a large sharp knife in his hand like the one wi 
which the girl had cut down the tulips They went straight1p to 
the little daisy who could not think what they were going to do. 
** We can cut out a nice piece of turf for the lark here,” said one 
of the boys, and he began to cut a square piece round the daisy 
so that she stood just in the centre “Pull up the flower,” said 
the other boy, and the daisy trembled with fear, for to pluck it up 
would destroy its life, and it wished so much to live and to be 
taken to the captive lark, in his cage, on the piece of turf “No, 
let it stay,” said the boy, “it looks so pretty” So the daisy re 
mained, and was put with the turf in the lark’s cage The poor 
bird was complaining loudly about his lost freedom, and beat his 
wings against the iron bars of his cage The little daisy could 
not speak nor utter one word to console him, or she would gladly 
have done so The whole morning passed in this manner. 

“Here 1s no water,” said the captive lark; “they are all gone out 
and have forgotten to give me a drop of watertodnnk My throat 
is hot and dry, I feel as if I had fire and ice within me, and the aur 
isso heavy Alas! I must die, I must bid farewell to the warm sun- 
shine, the fresh green, and all the beautiful things which God has 
created.” And then he thrust his beak into the cool tur: to refresh 
himself a little with the fresh grass, and his eye fell on the daisy; 
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then the bird nodded to it and kissed it with his beak, and 
said, “ You also will wither here, you poor little flower! They 
have given you to me with the little patch of green grass on 
which you grow, 1n exchange for the whole world which was 
mine out there Each little blade of grass was to me as a great 
tree, and each of your white leaves a flower Alas! you only 
show me how much I have lost.” “Oh if I could only comfort 
him,” thought the daisy, but she could not move a leaf, yet the 
perfume from her leaves was stronger than 1s usual in these flowers, 
and the bird noticed it, and though he was fainting with thirst, 
and in his pain pulled up the green blades of grass, he did not 
touch the flower. The evening came, and yet no one appeared to 
bring the bird a drop of water, then he stretched out his pretty 
wings and shook convulsively, he could only sing, “Tweet, tweet,” 
in a weak, mournful tone His little head bent down towards 
the flower, the bird’s heart was broken with want and pining. 
Then the flower could not fold its leaves as 1t had done the even- 
ing before, to sleep, but 1t drooped sick and sorrowful towards the 
earth.,. Not till morning did the boys come, and when they found 
the bird dead, they wept many and bitter tears, they dug a pretty 
grave for him, and adorned it with leaves of flowers The bird’s 
lifeless body was placed m a smart red box, and he was buned 
with great honour. Poor bird! while he was alive and could sing, 
they forgot him and allowed him to sit in his cage and suffer want, 
but now he was dead, they mourned for him with many tears, and 
buried himin royal state But the turf with the daisy on it was thrown 
out into the dustyroad No one thought of the little flower which 
had felt more for the poor bird than any one else, and would have 
been so glad to help and console him, if she had been able to do so. 





The Brahe Tin Soldier. 


THERE were once five-and-twenty tin soldiers, who were all bro- 
thers, for they had been made out of the same old tin spoon. 
They shouldered arms and looked straight before them, and wore 
a splendid uniform, red and blue. The first thing im the world 
they ever heard were the words, “ Tin soldiers!” uttered by a little 
boy, who clipped his hands with delight when the lid of the box, 
in ane they lay, was taken off. They were given himefor a 
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birthday present, and he stood at the table to set them up The 
soldiers were all exactly alike, excepting one, who had only one 
leg; he had been left to the last, and then there was not ‘enough 
of the melted tin to finish him, so they made him to stand firmly 
on one leg, and this caused him to be very remarkable 

The table on which the tin soldiers stood, was covered with 
other playthings, but the most attractive to the eye was a pretty 
little paper castle Through the small windows the rooms could 
be seen. In front of the castle a number of little trees surrounded 
a piece of looking-glass, which was intended to represent a trans- 
parent lake Swans, made of wax, swam on the lake, and were 
reflected in it All this was very pretty, but the prettiest of all 
was a tiny little lady, who stood at the open door of the castle; 
she, also, was made of paper, and she wore a dress of clear muslin, 
with a narrow blue nbbon over her shoulders just like a scarf In 
front of this was fixed a glittering tinsel rose, as large as her whole 
face The little lady was a dancer, and she stretched out both her 
arms, and raised one of her legs so high, that the tin soldier could not 
see it at all, and he thought that she, like himself, had only ong leg. 
“That is the wife for me,” he thought, “ but she 1s too grand, and 
lives in a castle, while I have only a box to live in, five-and-twenty of 
us altogether, that 1s no place for her Still I must try and make 
her acquaintance” ‘Then he laid himself at full length on the 
table behind a snuff-box that stood upon it, so that he could peep 
at the little delicate lady, who continued to stand on one leg with- 
out losing her balance When evening came, the other tin soldiers 
were all placed in the box, and the people of the house went to 
bed. Then the playthings began to have their own games together, 
to pay visits, to have sham fights, and to give balls The tin sol- 
diers rattled in their box, they wanted to get out and join the 
amusements, but they could not open the lid. The nut-crackers 
played at leap-frog, and the pencil jumped about the table There 
was such a noise that the canary woke up and began to talk, and in 
poetry too Only the tin soldier and the dancer remained 1n their 
places She stood on tiptoe, with her arms stretched out, as firmly 
as he did on his one leg He never took his eyes from her for 
even a moment. The clock struck twelve, and, with a bounce, up 
sprang the lid of the snuff-box , but, instead of snuff, tHfere yumped 
up a bttle black goblin, for the snuff-box was a toy puzzle. 
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“Tin soldier,” said the goblin, “don’t wish for what does not 
belong to you” 

But th® tin soldier pretended not to hear. 

“ Very well, wait till to-morrow, then,” said the goblin. 

When the children came in the next morning, they placed the 
tin soldier in the window Now, whether it was the goblin who 
did it, or the draught, 1s not known, but the window flew open, 
and out fell the tin soldier, heels over head, from the third story, 
into the street beneath It was a ternble fall, for he came head 
downwards, his helmet and his bayonet stuck in between the flag- 
stones, and his one leg up in the air. The servant-maid and the 
little boy went downstairs directly to look for him, but he was 
nowhere to be seen, although once they nearly trod upon him _sIf 
he had called out, “‘ Here I am,” 1t would have been all nght, but 
he was too proud to cry out for help while he wore a uniform 

Presently it began to rain, and the drops fell faster and faster, 
till there was a heavy shower When it was over, two boys hap 
pened to pass by, and one of them said, “ Look, there is a tin 
soldier. _ He ought to have a boat to sail in” 

So they made a boat out of a newspaper, and placed the tin 
soldier in it, and sent him sailing down the gutter, while the two 
boys ran by the side of it, and clapped their hands Good gra- 
cious, what large waves arose in that gutter! and how fast the 
stream rolled on! for the rain had been very heavy. The paper 
boat rocked up and down, and turned itself round sometimes so 
quickly that the tin soldier trembled, yet he remiuned firm, his 
countenance did not change, he looked straight before him, and 
shouldered his musket Suddenly the bogt shot under a bridge 
which formed part of a drain, and then it was as dark as the tin 
soldier’s box. 

“Where am I going now?” thought he “This is the black 
goblin’s fault, I am sure Ah, well, if the httle lady were only here 
with me in the boat, I should not care for any da:kness ” 

Suddenly there appeared a great water-rat, wio lived :n the 
drain. 

“ Have you a passport ?” asked the rat, “give it tn te at once.” 
But the tin soldier remained silent and held his musket tighter 
than ever. The boat sailed on and the rat followed it How he 
did gnash bus teeth and cry out to the bits of wood and sthw, 
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“Stop him, stop him; he has not paid toll, and has not shown his 
pass.” But the stream rushed on stronger and stronger The tin 
soldier could already see daylight shining where the arch ended. 
Then he heard a roaring sound quite ternble enough to fnghten 
the bravest man At the end of the tunnel the drain fell into a 
large canal over a steep place, which made it as dangerous for him 
as a waterfall would be tous He was too close to it to stop, so 
the boat rushed on, and the poor tin soldier could only hold him- 
self as stiffly as possible, without moving an eyelid, to show that he 
was not afraid The boat whirled round three or four times, and 
then filled with water to the very edge; nothing could save 1t from 
sinking He now stood up to his neck in water, while deeper and 
deeper sank the boat, and the paper became soft and loose with 
the wet, till at last the water closed over the soldier’s head He 
thought of the elegant little dancer whom he should never see 
again, and the words of the song sounded in his ears— 
** Farewell warnor ! ever brave, i 
Drifting onward to thy grave ” 
Then the paper boat fell to pieces, and the soldier sank futo the 
water and immediately afterwards was swallowed up by a great 
fish Oh how dark it was inside the fish! a great deal darker 
than in the tunnel, and narrower too, but the tin soldier continued 
firm, and lay at full length, shouldering his musket. The fish 
swam to and fro, making the most wonderful movements, but at 
last he became quite still After a while, a flash of lightning 
seemed to pass through him, and then the daylight appeared, 
and a voice cried out, “I declare here 1s the tin soldier” The 
fish had been caught, taxen to the market and sold to the cook, 
who took him into the kitehen and cut hm open with a large knife 
She picked up the soldier and held him by the waist between her 
finger and thumb, and carried him into the room They were all 
anxious to see this wonderful soldier who had travelled about in 
side a fish, but he was not at all proud They placed him on the 
table, and—how many curious things do happen in the world !— 
there he was in the very same room from the window of which he 
had fallen, there were the same children, the same playthings stand- 
ing on the table, and the pretty castle with the elegant little dancer 
at the door, she still balanced herself on one leg, and held up the‘ 
othet, so she was as firm as himself. It touched the tin ‘soldier so 
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fouch to see her that he almost wept tin tears, but he kept them back. 
He only looked at her, and they both remained silent. Presently 
one of the little boys took up the tin soldier, and threw him into 
the stove He had no reason for doing so, therefore 1t must have 
been the fault of the black goblin who lived in the snuff-box. 
The flames hghted up the tin soldier, as he stood, the heat was 
very terrible, but whether it proceeded from the real fire or from 
the fire of love he could not tell Then he could see that the 
bright colours were faded from his uniform, but whether they had 
been washed off during his journey, or from the effects of his sor- 
row, no one could say He looked at the little lady, and she 
looked at him He felt himself melting away, but he still re- 
mained firm with his gun on his shoulder Suddenly the door of 
the room flew open, and the draught of air caught up the little 
dancer, she fluttered lke a sylph nght into the stove by the side 
of the tin soldier, and was instantly in flames and was gone The 
tin goldier melted down into a lump, and the next morning, when 
the maid-servant took the ashes out of the stove, she found him in 
the share of a little tin heart But of the little dancer nothing 
remained but the tinsel rose, which was burnt black as a cinder. 








The Agly Duckling. 

Ir was lovely summer weather in the country, and the golden 
corn, the green oats, and the haystacks piled up in the meadows 
looked beautiful The stork walking about on his long red legs 
chattered in the Egyptian language, which he had learnt from 
his mother ‘The corn-fields and meadows were surrounded by 
large forests, in the midst of which wese deep pools It was, 
indeed, delightful to walk about in the country In a sunny spot 
stood a pleasant old farm-house close by a deep river, and from 
the house down to the water side grew great burdock leaves, so 
high, that under the tallest of them a little child could stand up- 
right The spot was as wild as the centre of a thick wood In 
this snug retreat sat a duck on her nest, watching for her young 
brood to hatch, she was beginning to get tired of her task, for 
the little ones were a long time coming out of their shells, and she 
Seldom had afty visitors The other ducks hked much better to 
swim abou? in the river than to climb the slippery banks, and sit 
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under a burdock leaf, to have a gossip with her. At length one 
shell cracked, and then another, and from each egg came a living 
creature that lifted its head and cried, “Peep, peep” ° Quack, 
quack,” said the mother, and then they all quacked as well as 
they could, and looked about them on every side at the large 
green leaves Their mother allowed them to look as much as they 
hked, because green 1s good for the eyes ‘‘ How large the world 
1s,” said the young ducks, when they found how much more room 
they now had than while they were inside the egg-shell “Do 
you imagine this is the whole world?” asked the mother, “ Wait 
till you have scen the garden, it stretches far beyond that to 
the parson’s field, but I have never ventured tosuch a distance. 
Are you all out ?” she continued, nsing, “No, I declare, the 
largest egg lies there still. I wonder how long this 1s to last, I 
am quite tired of it,” and she seated herself again on the nest 

“Well, how are you getting on?” asked an old duck, who paid 
her a visit. 

“One egg is not hatched yet,” said the duck, “it will‘ not 
break But just look at all the others, are they not the prettiest 
little ducklings you ever saw? ‘They are the image of their father, 
who 1s so unkind, he never comes to see me” 

“Let me see the egg that will not break,” said the old duck, 
“T have no doubt it 1s a turkey’s egg I was persuaded to hatch 
some once, and after all my care and trouble with the young ones, 
they were afraid of the water I quacked and clucked, but all to 
no purpose. I could not get them to venture in Let me look 
at the egg Yes, that 1s a turkey’s egg, take my advice, leave it 
where it 1s, and teach the other children to swim” 

“T think I will sit on it a little while longer,” said the duck; 
“as I have sat so long already, a few days will be nothing” 

“Please yourself,” said the old duck, and she went away 

At last the large egg broke, and a young one crept forth, crying, 
“Peep, peep” It was very lurge and ugly The duck stared at 
it, and exclaimed, “ It 1s very large, and not at all like the others. 
I wonder if it really 1s a turkey. We shall soon find it out, 
however, when we go to the water. It must go in, if I have to 
push it in myself” 

On the next day the weather was delightful, and‘the sun shone 
bnghtly on the green burdock leaves, so the mother, duck took 
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her young brood down to the water, and jumped in with a splash. 
** Quack, quack,” cried she, and one after another the little duck- 
lmgs jumped in The water closed over their heads, but they 
came up again in an instant, and swam about quite prettily with 
their legs paddling under them as easily as possible, and the ugly 
duckling was also in the water swimming with them 

‘6 Oh,” said the mother, “ that 1s not a turkey , how well he uses 
his iegs, and how upright he holds himself! He 1s my own child, 
and he 1s not so very ugly after all if you look at him properly 
Quack, quack! come with me now, I will take you into grand 
society, and introduce you to the farmyard, but you must keep 
close to me or you may be trodden upon, and, above all, beware 
of the cat” 

When they reached the farmyard, there was a great disturbance, 
two families were fighting for an eel’s head, which, after all, was 
carried off by the cat ‘See, children, that is the way of the 
world,” said the mother duck, whetting her beak, for she would 
have liked the eel’s head herself ‘Come, now, use your legs, and 
let me see how well you can behave You must bow your heads 
prettily to that old duck yonder, she is the highest born of them 
all, and has Spanish blood, therefore she 1s well off Don’t you 
see she has ared rag tied to her leg, which is something very 
grand, and a great honour for a duck, 1t shows that every one 1s 
anxious not to lose her, as she can be recognised both by man and 
beast. Come, now, don’t turn in your toes, a well-bred duckling 
spreads his feet wide apart, just like his father and mother, in this 
way , now bend your neck, and say ‘ quack’” 

The ducklings did as they were Lid, but the other ducks stared, 
and said, “ Look, here comes anothcy brood, as if there were not 
enough of us already! and what a queer-looking object one of 
them is, we don’t want him here,” and then one flew out and bit 
him in the neck. 

“ Let him alone,” said the mother; “he is not doing any harm.” 

“Yes, but he is so big and ugly,” said the spiteful duck, “and 
therefore he must be turned out ” 

“The others are very pretty children,” said the old duck with 
the rag on her leg, “all but that one, I wish his mother could 
_umprove him a little” 

“Th&t is impossible, your grace,” rephed the mother »** he ja 
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not pretty, but he has a very good disposition, and swims as 
well or even better than the others I think he will grow 
up pretty, and perhaps be smaller, he has remained too long 
in the egg, and therefore his figure 1s not properly formed ,” 
and then she stroked his neck and smoothed the feathers, say- 
ing, “It is a drake, and therefore not of so much consequence. 
I .think he will grow up strong, and able to take care of him- 
self” 

“The other ducklings are graceful enough,” said the old duck. 
“‘ Now make yourself at home, and if you find an eel’s head, you 
can bring it to me” 

And so they made themselves comfortable, but the poor duck- 
ling, who had crept out of his shell last of all, and looked so ugly, 
was bitten and pushed and made fun of, not only by the ducks, 
but by all the poultry ‘He 1s too big,” they all said, and the 
turkey cock, who had been born into the world with spurs, and 
fancied himself really an emperor, puffed himself out like a vessel 
in full sail, and flew at the duckling, and became quite red in the 
head with passion, so that the poor little thing did not know where 
to go, and was quite miserable because he was so ugly and laughed 
at by the whole farmyard So it went on from day to day till it 
got worse and worse The poor duckling was driven about by 
every one, even his brothers and sisters were unkind to him, and 
would say, “ Ah, you ugly creature, I wish the cat would get you,” 
and his mother said she wished he had never been born The 
ducks pecked him, the chickens beat him, and the girl who fed the 
poultry kicked him with her feet. So at last he ran away, fnghten- 
ing the little birds in the,hedge as he flew over the palings 

“‘ They are afraid of me, because I am so ugly,” he said So he 
closed his eyes, and flew still farther, unt] he came out on a large 
moor, inhabited by wild ducks Here he remained the whole 
night, feeling very tired and sorrowful 

In the morning, when the wild ducks rose in the air, they stared 
at their new comrade ‘“ What sort of a duck are you?” they all 
said, coming round him 

He bowed to them, and was as polite as he could be, but he did 
not reply to their question ‘You are exceedingly ugly,” said the 
wild ducks, “ but that will not matter if you do not want . matty © 
one of our famu'y.” 
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Poor thing! he had no thoughts of marnage; all he wanted 
was permission to lie among the rushes, and drink some of the 
water or?the moor After he had been on the moor two days, 
there came two wild geese, or rather goslings, for they had not 
been out of the egg long, and were very saucy “Listen, friend,” 
said one of them to the duckling, “you are so ugly, that we lke 
you very well Will you go with us, and become a bird of pas- 
sage? Not far from here 1s another moor, in which there are 
some pretty wild geese, all unmarned It 1s a chance for you to 
get a wife , you may be lucky, ugly as you are” 

“Pop, pop,” sounded in the air, and the two wild geese feli 
dead among the rushes, and the water was tinged with blood. 
“Pop, pop,” echoed far and wide in the distance, and whole flocks 
of wild geese rose up from the rushes ‘The sound continued 
from every direction, for the sportsmen surrounded the moor, and 
some were even seated on branches of trees, overlooking the 
rushes ‘The blue smoke from the guns rose like clouds over the 
dark trees, and as it floated away across the water, a number of sport- 
ing dogs bounded in among the rushes, which bent beneath them 
wherever they went How they ternfied the poor duckling! He 
turned away his head to hide it under his wing, and at the same 
moment a large terrmble dog passed quite nearhim His jaws were 
open, his tongue hung from his mouth, and his eyes glared fearfully. 
He thrust his nose close to the duckling, showing his sharp teeth, 
and then “splash, splash,” he went into the water without touch- 
inghim “Oh,” sighed the duckling, “how thankful I am for being 
so ugly, even a dog will not biteme” And so he lay quite still, 
while the shot rattled through the rushes, and gun after gun was 
fired over him It was late in the day before all became quiet, but 
even then the poor young thing did not?dare to move He waited 
quietly for several hours, and then, after looking carefully around 
him, hastened away from the moor as fast as he could. He ran 
over field and meadow till a storm arose, and he could hardly 
struggle against 1t Towards evening, he reached a poor little cot- 
tage that seemed ready to fall, and only remained standing because 
it could not decide on which side to fall first The storm con- 
tinued so violent, that the duckling could go no farther, he sat 

e down by the cottage, and then he noticed that the door was not 
quite cloged in consequence of one of the hinges having miven way: 
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There was therefore a narrow opening near the bottom large 
enough for him to slip through, which he did very quietly, and got 
a shelter for the mght. A woman, a tom cat, and a her? lived in 
this cottage The tom cat, whom his mistress called, “ My httle 
son,” was a great favourite , he could raise his back, and purr, and 
could even throw out sparks from his fur .f it were stroked the 
wrong way The hen had very short legs, so she was called 
“‘Chickie short legs” She laid good eggs, and her mistress lovea 
her as if she had been her own child Inthe morning, the strange 
visitor was discovered, and the tom cat began to purr, and the 
hen to cluck. 

‘‘ What 1s that noise about ?” said the old woman, looking round 
the room, but her sight was not very good, therefore, when she saw 
the duckling she thought 1t must be a fat duck, that had strayed 
from home “Oh what a prize!” she exclaimed, “I hope it 1s not 
a drake, for then I shall have some duck’s eggs I must wait and 
see” So the duckling was allowed to remain on tnal for three 
weeks, but there were no eggs Now the tom cat was the master 
of the house, and the tien was mistress, and they always said, ““We 
and the world,” for they believed themselves to be half the world, 
and the better half too. The duckling thought that others might 
hold a different opinion on the subject, but the hen would not 
listen to such doubts ‘Can you lay eggs?” she asked, “No” 
“Then have the goodness to hold your tongue ‘Can you raise 
your back, or purr, or throw out sparks?” said the tom cat, 
“No” “Then you have no nght to express an opinion when sen- 
sible people are speaking” So the duckling sat in a corner, feel- 
ing very low-spinited, till the sunshine and the fresh air came into 
the room through the open door, and then he began to feel such a 
great longing for a swun On the water, that he could not help tell- 
ing the hen 

‘What an absurd idea,” said the hen “You have nothing else 
to do, therefore you have foolish fancies. Ifyou could purr or lay 
eggs, they would pass away ” 

“ But it is so delightful to swim about on the water,” said the 
duckling, “and so refreshing to feel 1t close over your head, while 
you dive down to the bottom ” 

“ Delightful indeed!” said the hen, “why you must be crazy! , 
Ask;.he cat, he w the cleverest animal I know, ask him how he 
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would like to swim about on the water, or to dive under it, for I 
will not speak of my own opinion , ask our mistress, the old woman— 
there 1s no one in the world more clever than she1s Do you 
think she would like to swim, or to let the water close over her 
head ?” 

“You don’t understand me,” said the duckling 

“We don’t understand you? Who can understand you, I 
wonder? Do you consider yourself more clever than the cat, or 
the old woman? I will say nothing of myself Don’t imagine 
such nonsense, child, and thank your good fortune that you have 
been received here Are you not in a warm room, and in society 
from which you may learn something But you are a chatterer, 
and your company is not very agreeable Believe me, I speak 
only for your good I may tell you unpleasant truths, but that 1s 
a proof of my friendship I advise you, therefore, to lay eggs, 
and learn to purr as quickly as possible ” 

eT believe I must go out into the world again,” said the duckhng 

“Yes, do,” said the hen So the duckling left the cottage, and 
soon found water on which 1t could swim and dive, but was 
avoided by all other animals, because of its ugly appearance. 
Autumn came, and the leaves in the forest turned to orange and 
gold, then, as winter approached, the wind caught them as they fell 
and whirled them in the cold air The clouds, heavy with hail 
and snow-flakes, hung low in the sky, and the raven stood on the 
ferns crying, “ Croak, croak.” It made one shiver with cold to look 
at him All this was very sad for the poor little ducklng One 
evening, just as the sun set amid radiant clouds, there came a large 
flock of beautiful birds out of the bushes) The duckling had never 
seen any like them before They were swans, and they curved 
their graceful necks, while their soft plumage shone with dazzling 
whiteness They uttered a singular cry, as they spread their 
glorious wings and flew away from those cold regions to warmer 
countries across the sea. As they mounted higher and higher in 
the air, the ugly httle duckling felt quite a strange sensation as he 
watched them He whirled himself in the water like a wheel, 
stretched out his neck towards them, and uttered a cry so strange 
that it fnghtened himself Could he ever forget those beautiful 
happy birds, and when at last they were out of his sight, he dived 
under fhe water, and rose again almost beside himself with excate- 
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ment. He knewnot the names of these birds, nor where they had 
flown, but he felt towards them as he had never felt for any other 
bird in the world He was not envious of these beautiful ¢reatures, 
but wished to be as lovely as they Poor ugly creature, how 
gladly he would have lived even with the ducks had they only 
given him encouragement ‘The winter grew colder and colder, 
he was obliged to swim about on the water to keep it from freezing, 
but every night the space on which he swam became smaller 
and smaller At length it froze so hard that the ice im the water 
crackled as he moved, and the duckling had to paddle with his legs 
as well as he could, to keep the space from closing up He became 
exhausted at last, and lay still and helpless, frozen fast in the ice. 

Early in the morning, a peasant, who was passing by, saw what 
had happened He broke the ice in pieces with his wooden shoe, 
and carried the duckling home to his wife The warmth revived 
the poor little creature , but when the children wanted to play with 
him, the duckling thought they would do him some harm, so he 
staited up in terror, fluttered nto the mulk-pan, and splashed 
the milk about the room ‘Then the woman clapped her hands, 
which frightened him still more He flew first into tne butter. 
cask, then into the meal-tub, and out again What a condition 
he wasin! The woman screamed, and struck at lim with the 
tongs, the children laughed and screamed, and tumbled over each 
other, 1n their efforts to catch him, but luckily he escaped The 
door stood open, the poor creature could just manage to slip 
out among the bushes, and lie down quite exhausted in the newly 
fallen snow 

It would be very sad, were I to relate all the misery and priva- 
tions which the poor httle duckling endured dunng the hard win- 
ter, but when it had passed, he found himself lying one morning 
in a moor, amongst the rushes He felt the warm sun shining, and 
heard the lark singing, and saw that all around was beautiful 
spring Then the young bird felt that his wings were strong, as he 
flapped them against his sides, and rose high into the air They 
bore him onwards, until he found himself in a large garden, before 
he well knew how it had happened The apple-trees were in full 
blossom, and the fragrant elders bent their long green branches down 
to the stream which wound round asmooth lawn Everything looked . 
beautifil, in the freshness of early spring. From a thicket close 
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by came three beautiful white swans, rustlng their feathers, and 
swimming hghtly over the smooth water. The duckling remem- 
bered tif lovely birds, and felt more strangely unhappy than ever. 

“TI will fly to these royal birds,” he exclaimed, “and they will 
kill me, because I am so ugly, and dare to approach them, but it 
does not matter better be killed by them than pecked by the 
ducks, beaten by the hens, pushed about by the maiden who feeds 
the poultry, or starved with hunger in the winter ” 

Then he flew to the water, and swam towards the beautiful 
swans The moment they espied the stranger, they rushed to 
meet him with outstretched wings 

‘‘ Kill me,” said the poor bird, and he bent his head down to 
the surface of the water, and awaited death 

But what did he see in the clear stream below? His own image, 
no longer a dark, grey bird, ugly and disagreeable to look at, but 
a giaceful and beautiful swan To be born in a duck’s nest, mn a 
farnyard, is of no consequence to a bird, if it 1s hatched from a 
swan’s egg He now felt glad at having suffered sorrow and 
trouble, because it enabled him to enjoy so much better all the 
pleasure and happiness around him , for the great swans swam round 
the new-comer, and stroked his neck with their beaks, as a welcome 

Into the garden presently came some little children, and threw 
bread and cake into the water 

“See,” cried the youngest, “there 1s a new one,” and the rest 
were delighted, and ran to their father and mother, dancing and 
clapping their hands, and shouting joyously, “There 1s another 
swan come, a new one has arrived ” 

Then they threw more bread and cake anto the water, and said, 
“The new one is the most beautiful of all, he 1s so young and 
pretty.” And the old swans bowed their heads before him 

Then he felt quite ashamed, and hid his head under his wing; 
for he did not know what to do, he was so happy, and yet not at 
all proud He had been as persecuted and despised for his ugli- 
ness, and now he heard them say he was the most beautiful of all 
the birds Even the elder-tree bent down its boughs imto the 
water befoic him, and the sun shone warm and bnght. Then he 
rustled his feathers, curved his slender neck, and cried joyfully, 
from the deyths of his heart, “I never dreamed of such es 
as this, wlule I was an ugly duckling.” 
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Bittle Fda’s Flowers. 

“ My poor flowers are quite dead,” said little Ida, “ they were so 
pretty yesterday evening, and now all the leaves are hanging down 
quite withered What do they do that for,” she asked, of the 
student who sat on the sofa, she liked him very much, he could 
tell the most amusing stories, and cut out the prettiest pictures, 
hearts, and ladies dancing, castles with doois that opened, as 
well as flowers, he was a delightful student ‘ Why do the flowers 
look so faded to-day?” she asked agai, and pointed to her nose- 
gay, which was quite withered 

“Don’t you know what 1s the matter with them?” said the 
student ‘“ The flowers were at a ball last might, and therefore, it 
is no wonder they hang their heads ” 

‘But flowers cannot dance?” cried httle Ida. 

“Yes, indeed, they can,” replied the student ‘When it grows 
dark, and everybody is asleep, they jump about quite merply 
They have a ball almost every night ” 

‘Can children go to these balls ?” 

“Yes,” said the student, ‘ little daisies and lies of the valley.” 

“Where do the beautiful 4owers dance ?” asked little Ida 

‘‘ Have you not often sevn the large castle outside the gates of 
the town, where the king lives 1n summer, and where the beautiful 
garden 15 full of flowers? And have you not fed the swans with 
bread when they swam towards you? Well, the flowers have 
capital balls there, believe me ” 

‘“‘T was in the garden out there yesterday with my mother,” said 
Ida, “but all the leaver were off the trees, and there was nota 
single flower left. Where are they? I used to see so many in 
the summer ” 

“They are in the castle,” rephed the student. “You must 
know that as soon as the king and all the court are gone into 
the town, the flowers run out of the garden into the castle, and 
you should see how merry they are. The two most beautiful 
roses seat themselves on the throne, and are called the king and 
queen, then all the red cockscombs range themselves on each side, 
and bow, these are the lords-in-waiting After that the pretty 
flowers come in, and there 1s a grand ball The blue violets re-. 
presént little nava) cadets, and dance with hyacinths and crocuses 
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which they call young ladies. The tulips and tiger-lles are the 
old ladies who sit and watch the dancing, so that everything may 
be cond@cted with order and propriety ” 

‘“‘ But,” said little Ida, “1s there no one there to hurt the flowers 
for dancing 1n the king’s castle ?” 

“ No one knows anything about it,” said the student ‘The 
old steward of the castle, who has to watch there at night, some- 
times comes in, but he carries a great bunch of keys, and as soon 
as the flowers hear the keys rattle, they run and hide themselves 
behind the long curtains, and stand quite still, just peeping their 
heads out. Then the old steward says, ‘I smell flowers here,’ but 
he cannot see them ” 

“ Oh how capital,” said little Ida, clapping her hands ‘Should 
I be able to see these flowers ?” 

“ Ves,” said the student, “mind you think of it next time you 
go out, no doubt you will see them, 1f you peep through the window. 
I gid so to-day, and I saw a long yellow lily lying stretched out on 
the sofa, she was a court lady ” 

“ Can the flowers from the Botanical Gardens go to these balls?” 
asked Ida “It is such a distance!” 

“Qh yes,” said the student, “ whenever they like, for they can 
fly Have you not seen those beautiful red, white, and yellow 
butterflies, that look like flowers? They were flowers once 
They have flown off their stalks into the air, and flap their 
leaves as if they were little wings to make them fly Then, if 
they behave well, they obtain permission to fly about during the 
day, instead of being obliged to sit still on their stems at home, 
and so in time their leaves become real wings It may be, how- 
ever, that the flowers in the Botanical Gardens have never been to 
the king’s palace, and, therefore, they Rnow nothing of the merry 
doings at night, which take place there I will tell you what to do, 
and the botanical professor, who lives close by here, will be so sur- 
prised. You know him very well, do you not? Well, next time you 
go into his garden, you must tell one of the flowers that there 1s 
gomg to be a grand ball at the castle, then that flower will tell all 
the others, and they will fly away to the castle as soon as possible. 
And when the professor walks into his garden, there will not be 
a single fléwer left. How he will wonder what has become of 
them !'5 A.) 
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very much hke Miss Lina, one of Ida’s fnends. They all laughed 
at him then, but now it seemed to little Ida as if the tall, yellow 
flower was really like the young lady She had just the same 
manners while playing, bending her long yellow face from side to 
side, and nodding in time to the beautiful music. Then she saw 
a large purple crocus jump into the middle of the table where the 
playthings stood, go up to the doll’s bedstead and draw back the 
curtains , there lay the sick flowers, but they got up directly, and 
nodded to the others as a sign that they wished to dance with 
them The old rough doll, with the broken mouth, stood up and 
bowed to the pretty flowers They did not look ill at all now, but 
jumped about and were very merry, yet none of them noticed 
little Ida Presently it seemed as if something fell from the table 
Ida looked that way, and saw a slight carnival rod jumping down 
among the flowers as if it belonged to them, it was, however, 
very smooth and neat, and a little wax doll with a broad bummed 
hat on her head, like the one worn by the lawyer, sat upon it. 
The carnival rod hopped about among the flowers on its three fed 
stilted feet, and stamped quite loud when it danced the Mazurka; 
the flowers could not perform this dance, they were too light to 
stamp in that manner All at once the wax doll which rode on 
the carnival rod secmed to grow larger and taller, and it turned 
round and said to the paper flowers, “How can you put such 
things in a child’s head? they are all foolish fancies ,” and then the 
doll was exactly like the lawyer with the broad bnmmed hat, and 
looked as yellow and as cross as he did , but the paper dolls struck 
him on his thin legs, and he shrunk up again and became quite a 
little wax doll This was very amusing, and Ida could not help 
laughing The carnival rod went on dancing, and the lawyer 
was obliged to dance alsos It was no use, he might make himself 
great and tall, or remain a little wax doll with a large black hat; 
still he must dance Then at last the other flowers interceded 
for him, especially those who had lam in the doll’s bed, and 
the carnival rod gave up his dancing At the same moment a 
loud knocking was heard in the drawer, where Ida's doll Sophy 
lay with many other toys Then the rough doll ran to the end of 
the table, laid himself flat down upon it, and meee to pull the 
drawer out a little way. . 

Then Sophy raised herself, and looked round quite astonished, 
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“There must be a ball here to night,” said Sophy. “ Why did 
not somebody tell me ?” 

“Will you dance with me?” said the rough doll. 

“You are the night sort to dance with, certainly,” said she, turn. 
ing her back upon him 

Then she seated herself on the edge of the drawer, and thought 
that perhaps one of the flowers would ask her to dance, but none 
of them came Then she coughed, “‘Hem, hem, a-hem,” but for 
all that not one came The shabby doll now danced quite alone, 
and not very badly, after all As none of the flowers seemed to 
notice Sophy, she let herself down from the drawer to the floor, 
so as to make a very great noise All the flowers came round her 
directly, and asked if she had hurt herself, especially those who 
had lain in her bed But she was not hurt at all, and Ida’s flowers 
thanked her for the use of the nice bed, and were very kind to 
her They led her into the middle of the room, where the moon 
shone, and danced with her, while all the other flowers formed a 
ciftle round them Then Sophy was very happy, and said they 
might keep her bed, she did not mind lying in the drawer at all. 
But the flowers thanked her very much, and said,— 

“We cannot live long ‘To-morrow moming we shall be quite 
dead , and you must tell little Ida to bury us in the garden, near 
to the grave of the canary, then, in the summer we shall wake up 
again, and be moie beautiful than ever” 

“No, you must not die,” said Sophy, as she kissed the flowers 

Then the door of the room opened, and a number of beautiful 
flowers danced in Ida could not imagine where they could come 
from, unless they were the flowers from the king’s garden First 
came two lovely roses, with little golden crowns on their heads , 
these were the king and queen Beawtifui stocks and carnations 
followed, bowing to every one present They had also music with 
them Large poppies and peonies had pea-shells for instruments, 
and blew into them till they were quite red in the face. The 
bunches of blue hyacinths and the little white snowdrops jingled 
their bell-like flowers, as if they were real bells Then came 
many more flowers. blue violets, purple heart’s-ease, daisies, and 
lilies of the valley, and they all danced together, and kissed each 

. other. It was very beautiful to behold. 
At last the flowers wished each other good-night Them little 
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Ida crept back into bed again, and dreamt of all she had seen. 
When she arose the next morning, she went quickly to the little 
table, to see if the flowers were still there She drew &side the 
curtains of the little bed There they all lay, but quite faded ; 
much more so than the day before Sophy was lying in the 
drawer where Ida had placed her, but she looked very sleepy 

“Do you remember what the flowers told you to say to me?” 
said little Ida. But Sophy looked quite stupid, and said nota 
single word 

“You are not kind at all,” said Ida, “and yet they all danced 
with you” 

Then she took a little paper box, on which were painted beau- 
tiful birds, and laid the dead flowers 1n it 

“This shall be your pretty coffin,” she said , “and by-and-by, 
when my cousins come to visit me, they shall help me to bury you 
out in the garden, so that next summer you may grow up again 
more beautiful than ever ” 3 

Her cousins were two good-tempered boys, whose names were 
James and Adolphus Their father had given them each a bow 
and arrow, and they had brought them to show Ida _ She told 
them about the poor flowers which were dead, and as soon as 
they obtained permission, they went with her to bury them The 
two boys walked first, with their crossbows on their shoulders, 
and little Ida followed, carrying the pretty box contaiming the 
dead flowers They dug alittle grave in the garden Ida kissed 
her flowers, and then laid them, with the box, in the earth James 
and Adolphus then fired their crossbows over the grave, as they 
had neither guns nor carnons 
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Che Storks, 

On the last house in a little village the storks had built a nest, 
and the mother stork sat in it with her four young ones, who 
stretched out their necks and pointed their black beaks, which had 
not yet turned red like those of the parent birds. A little way off, 
on the edge of the roof, stood the father stork, quite upnght and 
stiff; not liking to be quite idle, he drew up one leg, and stood on 
the other, so still that 1t seemed almost as if he were carved in 
wood’ “It must look very grand,” thought he, “for my wife to 
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have a sentry guarding her nest They do not know that I am her 
husband ; they will think I have been commanded to stand here, 
which 1€ quite aristocratic.” and so he continued standing on one 
leg. 

In the street below were a number of children at play, and when 
they caught sight of the storks, one of the boldest amongst the 
boys began to sing a song about them, and very soon he was 
joined by the rest These are the words of the song, but each 
only sang what he could 1emember of them in his own way, 


** Stork, stork, fly away, 
Stand not on one leg, I pray, 
See your wife 1s 1n her nest, 
With her little ones at rest. 
They will hang one, 
And fry another , 
They will shoot a third, 
And roast his brother ” 


“ Just hear what those boys are singing,” said the young storks ; 
‘tRey say we shall be hanged and roasted ” 

‘Never mind what they say, you need not hsten,” said the 
mother. “They can do no harm” 

But the boys went on singing and pointing at the storks, and 
mocking at them, excepting one of the boys whose name was Peter, 
he said 1t was a shame to make fun of animals, and would not join 
with them at all The mother stork comforted her young ones, 
and told them not to mind “See,” she said, “how quiet your 
father stands, although he 1s only on one leg” 

‘‘ But we are very much frightened,” said the young storks, and 
they drew back their heads into the nest. , 

The next day, when the children were playing together, and saw 
the storks, they sang the song again— ¥ 


** They will hang one, 
And roast another ” 


Shall we be hanged and roasted?” asked the young storks 

“No, certainly not,” said the mother. “[ will teach you to fly, 
and when you have learnt, we will fly into the meadows, and pay a 
visit to the frogs, who will bow themselves to us in the water, and 
cry ‘Croak, croak,’ and then we shall eat them up, that will be 
fun ” P 

“And what next?” asked the young storks ® 

* Then,” replied the mother, “all the storks in the country will 
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assemble together, and go through their autumn manceuvres, 80 
that it 1s very important for every one to know how to fly properly. 
If they do not, the general will thrust them through with fis beak, 
and killthem ‘Therefore you must take pains and learn, so as to 
be ready when the dniling begins ” 

“Then we may be killed after all, as the boys say, and hark ¢ 
they are singing again ” 

‘Listen to me, and not to them,” said the mother stork “After 
the great review is over, we shall fly away to warm countries fal 
from hence, where there are mountains and forests To Egypt, 
where we shall see three-cornered houses built of stone, with pointed 
tops that reach nearly to the clouds They are called Pyramids, and 
are older than a stork could imagine, and in that country, there 1s 
a river that overflows its banks, and then goes back, leaving nothing 
but mire, there we can walk about, and eat frogs in abundance” 

“Oh, o—h!” cried the young storks 

“Yes, it 1s a delightful place, there 1s nothing to do all day long 
but eat, and while we are so well off out there, in this country 
there will not be a single green leaf on the trees, and the weather 
will be so cold that the clouds will freeze, and fall on the earth in 
little white rags” The stork meant snow, but she could not 
explain it in any other way 

“Will the naughty boys freeze and fall in pieces?” asked the 
young storks 

“No, they will not freeze and fall into pieces,” said the mother, 
“but they will be very cold, and be obliged to sit all day in a dark, 
gloomy room, while we shall be flying about in foreign lands, where 
there are blooming flowers and warm sunshine ” 

Time passed on, and the young storks grew so large that they 
could stand upnght in the nest and look about them The father 
brought them, every day, beautiful frogs, little snakes, and all kinds 
of stork-dainties that he could find And then, how funny it was 
to see the tricks he would perform to amuse them He would lay 
his head quite round over his tail, and clatter with his beak, as if 
it had been a rattle, and then he would tell them stories all about 
the marshes and fens 

“Come,” said the mother one day, “Now you must learn to 
fiv” And all the four young ones were obliged to*come out on. 
the fop of the roof. Oh, how they tottered at first,,and were 
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obliged to balance themselves with their wings, or they would have 
fallen to the ground below 

“ Look at me,” said the mother, “you must hold your heads m 
this way, and place your feet so Once, twice, once, twice— 
that 1s it. Now you will be able to take care of yourselves in the 
world ” 

Then she flew a little distance from them, and the young ones 
made a spring to follow her, but down they fell plump, for thei 
bodies were still too heavy 

“‘T don’t want to fly,” said one of the young storks, creeping 
back into the nest “I don’t care about going to warm countries ” 

“Would you like to stay here and freeze when the winter 
comes?” said the mother, “ or till the boys come to hang you, or 
to roast you >—Well then, I’ll call them ” 

“Oh no, no,” said the young stork, jumping out on the roof 
with the others, and now they were all attentive, and by the third 
day could fly a little Then they began to fancy they could soar, so 
they tned to do so, resting on their wings, but they soon found 
themselves falling, and had to flap their wings as quickly as possible. 
The boys came again in the street singing their song — 

‘* Stork, stork, fly away ” 

*¢ Shall we fly down, and pick their eyes out?” asked the young 
storks 

‘No, leave them alone,” said the mother “Listen to me; 
that 1s much more important Now then One—two—three. 
Now to the nght One—two—three Now to the left, round 
the chimney There now, that was very good That last flap of 
the wings was so easy and graceful, that I shall give you per- 
mission to fly with me to-morrow to the marshes ‘There will be a 
number of very superior storks there with their families, and I ex- 
pect you to show them that my children are the best brought up 
of any who may be present You must strut about proudly —it 
wil look well and make you respected ” 

‘But may we not punish those naughty boys?” asked the young 
storks. 

“No, let them scream away as much as they hke. You can 
fly from them now up high amid the clouds, and will be min 

* the land of the pyramids when they are freezing, and have not a 
green leaf on the trees or an apple to eat.” . 
td ® & 
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“We will revenge ourselves,” whispered the young storks to 
each other, as they again joined the exercising. 

Of all the boys in the street who sang the mocking song about the 
storks, not one was so determined to go on with 1t as he who first 
began it Yet he was a hittle fellow not more than six years old. 
To the young storks he appeared at least a hundred, for he was so 
much bigger than their fatherand mother To be sure, storks can- 
not be expected to know how old children and grown-up people 
are So they determined to have their revenge on this boy, be- 
cause he began the song first and would keep on withit. The 
young storks were very angry, and grew worse as they grew older; 
so at last their mother was obliged to promise that they should be 
revenged, but not until the day of their departure 

“We must see first, how you acquit yourselves at the grand 
review,’ said she “If you get on badly there, the general will 
thrust his beak through you, and you will be killed, as the boys 
said, though not exactly in the same manner. So we must wait 
and see” 

‘You shall see,” said the young birds, and then they took such 
pains and practised so well every day, that at last it was quite a 
pleasure to see them fly so lightly and prettily As soon as the 
autumn arrived, all the storks began to assemble together before 
taking their departure for warm countries during the winter Then 
the review commenced They flew over forests and villages to 
show what they could do, for they had a long journey before them. 
The young storks performed their part so well that they received a 
mark of honour, with frogs and snakes asapresent ‘These presents 
were the best part of the affair, for they could eat the frogs and 
snakes, which they very quickly did 

“‘ Now let us have our revenge,” they cried 

“Yes, certainly,” cried the mother stork. “I have thought upon 
the best way to be revenged I know the pond in which all the 
little children lie, waiting till the storks come to take them to 
their parents The prettiest little babies lie there dreaming more 
sweetly than they will ever dream in the time tocome All parents 
are glad to have a httle child, and children are so pleased with a 
little brother or sister. Now we will fly to the pond and fetch a 
little baby for each of the children who did not sing fhat naughty ‘ 
song fo make game of the storks.” ° 
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‘“‘ But the naughty boy, who began the song first, what shall we 
do to hi ?” cried the young storks 

“There hes in the pond a little dead baby who has dreamed 
itself to death,” said the mother ‘We will take it to the naughty 
boy, and he will cry because we have brought him a httle dead 
brother But you have not forgotten the good boy who said it 
was a shame to laugh at animals we will take him a little brother 
and sister too, because he was good He 1s called Peter, and you 
shall all be called Peter in future ” 

So they all did what their mother had arranged, and from that 
day, even till now, all the storks have been called Peter. 





The fMoney Bor. 

In a nursery where a number of toys lay scattered about, a money- 
box stood on the top of a very high waidrobe It was made of 
cléy in the shape of a pig, and had been bought of the potter In 
the back of the pig was a slit, and this slit had been enlarged with 
a knife, so that dollars, or crown pieces, might ship through , and, 
indeed, there were two in the box, besides a number of pence. 
The money-pig was stuffed so full that it could no longer rattle, 
which 1s the highest state of perfection to which a money-pig can 
attain There he stood upon the cupboard, high and lofty, look- 
ing down upon everything else in the room He knew very well 
that he had enough inside him to buy up all the other toys, and 
this gave him avery good opinion of his own value The rest 
thought of this fact also, although they did not express 1t, for there 
were so many other things to talk about ’ A large doll, still hand- 
some, though rather old, for her neck had been mended, lay inside 
one of the drawers which was partly open She called out to the 
others, “ Let us have a game at being men and women, that 1s 
something worth playing at ” 

Upon this there was a great uproar, even the engravings, which 
hung in frames on the wall, turned round in their excitement, ana 
showed that they had a wrong side to them, although they had not 
the least intention to expose themselves in this way, or to object to 
the game It was late at might, but as the moon shone through 
the windows, they had light at a cheap rate And as the game was 
now to Begin, all were invited to take part in it, even the children’s 
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waggon, which certainly belonged to the coarser playthings ‘“ Each 
has its own value,” said the waggon, “we cannot all be noblemen, 
there must be some to do the work.” 

The money-pig was the only one who received a written invita- 
tion He stood so high that they were afraid he would not accept a 
verbal message But in hisreplv he said, if he had to take a part, he 
must enjoy the sport from “1s own home, they were to arrange for 
him to do so, and so they uJ The little toy theatre was there- 
fore put up in such a way that the money-pig could look directly 
into it. Some wanted to begin with a comedy, and afterwards to 
have a tea party and a discussion for mental improvement, but 
they commenced with the latter first |The rocking-horse spoke of 
training and races, the waggon of railways and steam power, for these 
subjects belonged to each of their professions, and it was nght they 
should talk of them The clock talked politics—“ tick, tick ,” he 
professed to know what was the time of day, but there was a whis- 
per that he did not gocorrectly The bamboo cane stood by, looking 
stiff and proud , he was vain of his brass ferrule and silver top, and 
on the sofa lay two warked cushions, pretty but stupid When the 
play at the little theatre began, the rest sat and looked on, they 
were requested to applaud and stamp, or crack, when they felt gra- 
tified with what they saw But the niding-whip said he never 
cracked for old people, only for the young who were not yet mar- 
ned ‘TI crack for everybody,” said the cracker 

“Yes, and a fine noise you make,” thought the audience, as the 
play went on 

It was not worth much, but it was very well played, and all the 
characters turned their painted sides to the audience, for they were 
made only to be seen on one side ‘The acting was wonderful, 
excepting that sometimes they care out beyond the lamps, because 
the wires were a little too long The doll, whose neck had been 
darned, was so excited that the place in her neck burst, and the 
money-pig declared he must du something for one of the players, 
as they had all pleased him so much_ So he made up his mind to 
remember one of them 1n his will, as the one to be buried with him 
in the family vault, whenever that event should happen. They all 
enjoyed the comedy so much, that they gave up all thoughts of the 
tea party, and only carned out their idea of intellectual‘amusement, 
which‘they called playing at men and women, and there*was no 
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thing wrong about it, for 1t was only play All the while, each one 
thought most of himself, or of what the money-pig could be think- 
ing. His thoughts were on, as he supposed, a very distant time 
—of making his will, and of his burial, and of when it might all 
come to pass Certainly sooner than he expected—for all at once 
down he came from the top of the press, fell on the ground, and 
was broken to pieces ‘Then the pennies hopped and danced about 
inthe most amusing manner The little ones twirled round lke tops, 
and the large ones rolled away as far as they could, especially the 
one great silver crown piece who had often wanted to go out into 
the world, and now he had his wish as well as all the rest of the 
money. The pieces of the money-pig were thrown into the dust- 
bin, and the next day there stood a new money-pig on the cup- 
board, but it had not a farthing in its inside yet, and therefore, like 
the old one, it could not rattle This was the beginning with him, 
and we will make it the end of our story 
bd 





The Top and Ball, 


A WHIPPING-TOP and a little ball lay together in a box, among 
other toys, and the top said to the ball, “Shall we be married, as 
we live in the same box?” 

But the ball, which wore a dress of morocco leather, and thought 
as much of herself as any other young lady, would not even con- 
descend to reply 

The next day came the lhttle boy to whom the playthings 
belonged, and he painted the top red and yellow, and drove a 
brass-headed nail into the middle, so that while the top was 
Spinning round it looked splendid 

“Look at me,” said the top to the Ball “What do you say 
now? Shall we be engaged to each other? We should suit so 
well, you spring, and I dance. Noone could be happier than 
we should be ” 

“Indeed! do youthinkso? Perhaps you do not know that my 
father and mother were morocco slippers, and that I have a Spa- 
nish cork in my body ” 

“Yes, but I am made of mahogany,” said the top “The 

* mayor himself turned me. He has a turning lathe of his, own, 
and it 1s @ great amusement to him.” 
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“Can I believe it ?” asked the ball. 

“May I never be whipped again,” said the top, “if J am not 
telling you the truth” 

“You certainly know how to speak for yourself very well,” said 
the ball, “but I cannot accept your proposal. Iam almost en- 
gaged toa swallow Every time I fly up in the arr, he puts his 
head out of the nest, and says, ‘Will you?’ and I have said, ‘Yes,’ 
to myself, silently, and that 1s as good as being half engaged; but 
1 will promise never to forget you ” 

‘“‘ Much good that will be to me,” said the top , and they spoke 
to each other no more 

Next day the ball was taken out by the boy The top saw 1t 
flying high im the air, like a bird, till 1t would go quite out of 
sight Each time it came back, as 1t touched the earth, 1t gave a 
higher leap than before, either because it longed to fly upwards, 
or from having a Spanish cork in 1ts body But the ninth time it 
rose in the air, it remained away, and did not return The oy 
searched everywhere for it, but he searched in vain, for it could 
not be found , 1t was gone 

‘“‘T know very well where she 1s,” sighed the top, “she 1s in the 
swallow’s nest, and has married the swallow ” 

The more the top thought of this, the more he longed for the 
ball. Hus love increased the more, just because he could not get 
her , and that she should have been won by another, was the 
worst of all The top still twirled about and hummed, but he 
continued to think of the ball, and the more he thought of her, the 
more beautiful she seemed to his fancy 

Thus several years passed by, and his love became quite old. 
The top, also, was no longer young, but there came a day when 
he looked handsomer than ever, for he was gilded all over He 
was now a golden to», and whirled and danced about till he 
_hummed quite loud, and was something worth looking at; but one 
day he leaped too high, and then he, also, was gone They searched 
everywhere, even in the cellar, but he was nowhere to be found. 
Where could he be? He had jumped into the dust-bin, where all 
sorts of rubbish were lying cabbage-stalks, dust, and rain-droppings 
that had fallen down from the gutter under the roof 

“Now I am ina nice j lace,” said he; “my gilding will soon 
be washed off here. Oh dear, what a set of rabble I*have got 
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amongst!” And then he glanced at a curious round thing, like 
an old apples which lay near a long, leafless cabbage-stalk. It was, 
however, hot an apple, but an old ball, which had lain for years 
in the gutter, and was soaked through with water 

“ Thank goodness, here comes one of my own class, with whom 
I can talk,” said the ball, exammuing the gilded top ‘Iam made 
of morocco,” she said “I was sewn together by a young lady, 
and I have a Spanish cork in my body, but no one would think 
it, to look at me now. I was once engaged to a swallow, but I 
fell in here from the gutter under the roof, and I have lain here 
more than five years, and have been thoroughly drenched. Be- 
heve me, it 1s a long time for a young maiden ” 

The top said nothing, but he thought of his old love, and the 
more she said, the more clear 1t became to him that this was the 
same ball 

The servant then came to clean out the dust-bin 

‘6Ah,” she exclaimed, “here 1s a gilt top” So the top was 
brought again to notice and honour, but nothing more was heard 
of the little ball He spoke not a word about his old love, for 
that soon died away When the beloved object has lain for five 
years in a gutter, and has been drenched through, no one cares to 
know her again on meeting her in a dust-bin. 








The WHilh Swans. 

Far away in the land to which the swallows fly when it is 
winter, dwelt a king who had eleven sons, and one daughter, named 
Eliza The eleven brothers were princes, and each went to school 
with a star on his breast, and a sword by his side They wrote 
with diamond pencils on gold slates, add learnt their lessons so 
quickly and read so easily that every one might know they were 
princes Therr sister Eliza sat on a httle stool of plate-glass, and had 
a book full of pictures, which had cost as mmch as half a kingdom. 
Oh, these children were indeed happy, but 1t was not to remain so 
always. Their father, who was king of the country, marmied a very 
wicked queen, who did not love the poor children at all They 
knew this from the very first day after the wedding In the palace 
there were gfeat festivities, and the children played at receiving 
companyy but instead of having, as usual, all the cakes and Apples 
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that were left, she gave them some sand in a tea-cup, and told them 
to pretend it was cake The week after, she sent little Eliza into 
the country to a peasant and his wife, and then she told’ the king 
so many untrue things about the young princes, that he gave him- 
self no more trouble respecting them 

‘Go out into the world and get your own living,” said the 
queen “Fly like great birds who have no voice” But she could 
not make them ugly as she wished, for they were turned into 
eleven beautiful wild swans ‘Then, with a strange cry, they flew 
through the windows of the palace, over the park, to the forest be- 
yond It was yet early morning when they passed the peasant’s 
cottage, where their sister Eliza lay asleep in her room They 
hovered over the roof, twisted their long necks and flapped their 
wings, but no one heard them or saw them, so they were at last 
obliged to fly away, high up in the clouds, and over the wide 
world they flew till they came to a thick, dark wood, which 
stretched far away to the seashore Poor little Eliza was alone in 
her room playing with a green leaf, for she had no other playthings, 
and she pierced a hole through the leaf, and looked through it 
at the sun, and it was as if she saw her brothers’ clear eyes, and 
when the warm sun shone on her cheeks, she thought of all the 
kisses they had given her One day passed just lke another; 
sometimes the winds rustled through the leaves of the rose-bush, 
and would whisper to the roses, ‘“‘ Who can be more beautiful than 
you ?” But the roses would shake their heads, and say, “ Eliza is” 
And when the old woman sat at the cottage door on Sunday, and 
read her hymn-book, the wind would flutter the leaves, and say to 
the book, “Who can be more pious than you?” and then the 
hymn book would answer “ Eliza” And the roses and the hymn- 
book told the real truth “At fifteen she returned home, but when 
the queen saw how beautiful she was, she became full of spite 
and hatred towards her Willingly would she have turned he 
into a swan, like her brothers, but she did not dare to do so 
yet, because the king wished to see his daughter Early one morn- 
ing the queen went into the bath-room , it was built of marble, and 
had soft cushions, timmed with the most beautiful tapestry She 
took three toads with her, and kissed them, and said to one, 
“When Eliza comes to the bath, seat yourself upon htr head, that 
she mfay become as stupid as you are.” Then she said toe another, 
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“Place yourself on her forehead, that she may become as ugly as 
you are, and that her father may not know her” “Rest on het 
heart,” She whispered to the third, “then she will have evil in- 
clinations, and suffer in consequence” So she put the toads into 
the clear water, and they turned green immediately. She next 
called Eliza, and helped her to undress and get into the bath. As 
Eliza dipped her head under the water, one of the toads sat on 
her hair, a second on her forehead, and a third on her breast, but 
she did not seem to notice them, and when she rose out of the 
water, there were three red poppies floating upon 1t Had not the 
creatures been venomous or been kissed by the witch, they would 
have been changed into red roses At all events they became 
flowers, because they had rested on Eliza’s head, and on her heart. 
She was too good and too innocent for witchcraft to have any 
power over her When the wicked queen saw this, she rubbed 
her face with walnut-juice, so that she was quite brown, then 
she tangled her beautiful hair and smeared it with disgusting oint- 
ment, till 1t was quite umpossible to recognise the beautiful Eliza. 

When her father saw her, he was much shocked, and declared 
she was not his daughter. No one but the watchdog and the 
swallows knew her, and they were only poor animals, and could 
say nothing Then poor Eliza wept, and thought of her eleven 
brothers, who were ail away Sorrowfully she stole away from the 
palace, and walked, the whole day, over fields and moors, till she 
came to the great forest She knew not in what direction to go; 
but she was so unhappy, and longed so for her brothers, who had 
been, like herself, driven out ito the world, that she was deter- 
mined to seek them. She had been butra short time in the wood 
when night came on, and she quite lost the path, so she laid her- 
self down on the soft moss, offered up her evening prayer, and 
leaned her head against the stump of a tree All nature was still, 
and the soft, mild air fanned her forehead The light of hundreds 
of glow-worms shone amidst the grass and the moss, like green 
fire, and if she touched a twig with her hand, ever so lightly, the 
brilliant insects fell down around her, like shooting-stars. 

All night long she dreamt of her brothers She and they were 
children again, playing together She saw them writing with thei 
diamond pencils on golden slates, while she looked at the beautiful 
picture-book which had -ost half a kmgdom, They were not Wniting 
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lines and letters, as they used to do; but descriptions of the noble 
deeds they had performed, and of all they had discovered and seen, 
In the picture-book, too, everything was living The birds sang, 
and the people came out of the book, and spoke to Eliza and her 
brothers, but, as the leaves turned over, they darted back again 
to their places, that all might be in order 

When she awoke, the sun was high in the heavens, yet she 
could not see him, for the lofty trees spread their branches thickly 
over her head, but his beams were glancing through the leaves 
here and there, like a golden mist There was a sweet fragrance 
from the fresh green verdure, and the birds almost perched upon 
her shoulders She heard water nppling from a number of springs, 
all flowing into a lake with golden sands Bushes grew thickly 
round the lake, and at one spot an opening had been made by a 
deer, through which Eliza went down to the water The lake was 
so clear that, had not the wind rustled the branches of the trees 
and the bushes, so that they moved, they would have appearedmas 
if painted in the depths of the lake, for every leaf was reflected in 
the water, whether 1t steod in the shade or the sunshine As soon 
as Eliza saw her own face, she was quite ternfied at finding it so 
brown and ugly, but when she wetted her little hand, and rubbed 
her eyes and forehead, the white skin gleamed forth once more, and, 
after she had undressed, and dipped herself in the fresh water, a 
more beautiful king’s daughter could not be found 1n the wide world 
As soon as she had dressed herself again, and braided her long 
hair, she went to the bubbling spring, and drank some water out 
of the hollow of ner hand Then she wandered far into the forest, 
not knowing whither shewent She thought of her brothers, and 
felt sure that God would not forsake her. It 1s God who makes 
the wild apples grow in thé wood, to satisfy the hungry, and He 
now iced her to one of these trees, which was so loaded with fruit, 
that the boughs bent beneath the weight Here she held her 
noonday repast, placed props under the boughs, and then went 
into the gloomiest depths of the forest. It was so still that she 
could hear the sound of her own footsteps, as well as the rustling 
of every withered leaf which she crushed under her feet. Nota 
bird was to be seen, not a sunbeam could penetrate through the 
large, dark boughs of the trees Their lofty trunks stood so close 
tegethcr, that, when she looked before her, it seemed af if she 
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were enclosed within trellis-work. Such solitude she had never 
known before. The night was very dark. Not a single glow-worm 
glittered in the moss 

Sorrowfully she laid herself down to sleep, and, after a while, it 
seemed to her as if the branches of the trees parted over her head, 
and that the mild eyes of angels looked down upon her from hea- 
ven When she awoke in the morning, she knew not whether she 
had dreamt this, or if it had really been so Then she continued 
her wandering , but she had not gone many steps forward, when 
she met an old woman with berries in her basket, and she gave 
her a few to eat Then Eliza asked her if she had not seen eleven 
princes riding through the forest 

“No,” replied the old woman, “but I saw yesterday eleven 
swans, with gold crowns on their heads, swimming on the nver 
close by” Then she led Eliza a little distance farther to a sloping 
bank, and at the foot of 1t wound a little nver The trees on its 
banks stretched their long leafy branches across the water towards 
each other, and where the growth prevented them from meeting 
naturally, the roots had torn themselves away from the ground, so 
that the branches might mingle their foliage as they hung over the 
water Eliza bade the old woman farewell, and walked by the flow- 
ing river, till she reached the shore of the open sea. And there, 
before the young maiden’s eyes, lay the glorious ocean, but not a sail 
appeared on its surface, not even a boat could be seen How was 
she to go farther? She noticed how the countless pebbles on the 
sea-shore had been smoothed and rounded by the action of the 
water Glass, iron, stones, everything that lay there mingled toge- 
ther, had taken its shape from the same povver, and felt as smooth, 
or even smoother than her own delicate hand ‘The water rolls 
on without weariness,” she said, “till dil that 1s hard becomes 
smooth, so will I be unwearied in my task Thanks for your 
lessons, bright rolling waves, my heart tells me you will lead me to 
my dear brothers” On the foam-covered sea-weeds, lay eleven 
_ white swan feathers, which she gathered up and placed together. 
Drops of water lay upon them, whether they were dew-drops or 
tears no one could say Lonely as it was on the sea shore, she 
did not observe it, for the ever-moving sea showed more changes 
ein a few hours’than the most varying lake could produce during a 
whole yeax If a black heavy cloud arose, it was as if the sea 
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said, “I can look dark and angry too,” and then the wind blew, 
and the waves turned to white foam as they rolled When the 
wind slept, and the clouds glowed with the red sunlights then the 
sea looked like a rose leaf But however quietly its white glassy 
surface rested, there was still a motion on the shore, as its waves 
rose and fell like the breast of a sleeping cmld When the sun 
was about to set, Eliza saw eleven white swans with golden crowns 
on their heads, flying towards the land, one behind the other, like 
a long white nbbon Then Eliza went down the slope from the 
shore, and hid herself behind the bushes The swans alighted 
quite close to her, and flapped their great white wings As soon as 
the sun had disappeared under the water, the feathers of the swans 
fell off, and eleven beautiful princes, Eliza’s brothers, stood near 
her She uttered a loud cry, for, although they were very much 
changed, she knew them immediately She sprang into their arms, 
and called them each by name Then, how happy the princes 
were at meeting their little sister again, for they recognised her, 
although she had grown so tall and beautiful They laughed,“and 
they wept, and very soon understood how wickedly their mother 
had acted to them all ‘We brothers,” said the eldest, “fly about 
as wild swans, so long as the sun 1s in the sky, but as soon as it 
sinks behind the hills, we recover our human shape Therefore 
must we always be near a resting place for our feet before sunset , 
for if we should be flying towards the clouds at the time we re- 
covered our natural form as men, we should sink deep into the sea. 
We do not dwell here, but in a land just as fair, that hes beyond 
the ocean, which we have to cross for a long distance , there is no 
island in our passage upon which we could pass the night , nothing 
but a little rock msing out of the sea, upon which we can scarcely 
stand with safety, eveneclosely crowded together. If the sea 1s 
rough, the foam dashes over us, yet we thank God even for this 
rock , we have passed whole nights upon it, or we should never 
have reached our beloved fatherland, for our flight across the sez 
occupies two of the longest days in the year We have permissiau 
to visit our home once in every year, and to remain eleven days, 
during which we fly across the forest to look once more at the 
palace where our father dwells, and where we were born, and at 
the church, where our mother lies buried Here it seems as if the, 
very‘trees and bushes were related to us. The wild horses leap 
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over the plains as we have seen them im our childhood. The 
charcoal lsurners sing the old songs, to which we have danced as 
children. This 1s our fatherland, to which we are drawn by loving 
ties, and here we have found you, our dear httle sister Two 
days longer we can remain here, and then must we fly away toa 
beautiful land which is not our home, and how can we take you 
with us? We have neither ship nor boat ” 

“How can I break this spell?” said their sister. And then she 
talked about it nearly the whole might, only slumbering for a few 
hours Eliza was awakened by the rustling of the swans’ wings as 
they soared above Her brothers were again changed to swans, 
and they flew in circles wider and wider, till they were far away, 
but one of them, the youngest swan, remained behind, and laid his 
head in his sister’s lap, while she stroked his wings, and they re- 
mained together the whole day ‘Towards evening, the rest came 
back, and as the sun went down they resumed ther natural forms. 
‘“‘'T'o-morrow,” said one, “ we shall fly away, not to return again till 
a whole year has passed But we cannot leave you here Have 
you courage to go with us? My arm 1s strong enough to carry you 
through the wood, and will not all our wings be strong enough to 
fly with you over the sea?” 

“Yes, take me with ou,” said Ehza Then they spent the 
whole night in weaving a net with the pliant willow and rushes. 
it was very large and strong Eliza laid herself down on the net, 
and when the sun rose, and her brothers again became wild swans, 
they took up the net with their beaks, and flew up to the clouds 
- with their dear sister, who still slept The,sunbeams fell on her 
face, therefore one of the swans soared over her head, so that his 
broad wings might shade her They were far from the land when 
Eliza woke She thought she must still be dreaming, it seemed so 
strange to her to feel herself being carried so high in the air over 
the sea _ By her side lay a branch full of beautiful mpe berries, and 
a bundle of sweet roots , the youngest of hef brothers had gathered 
them for her, an’ placed them by her side She smiled her thanks 
to him, she knew it was the same who had hovered over her to 
shade her with his wings They were now so high, that a large 
ship beneath them looked like a white sea-gull skimming the 
waves A great cloud floating behind them appeared lke a Yast 
mountain, apd upon it Eliza saw her own shadow and those of the 
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eleven swans, looking gigantic in size. Altogether it formed a 
more beautiful picture than she had ever seen , but as the sun rose 
higher, and the clouds were left behind, the shadowy picture 
vanished away. Onward the whole day they flew through the air 
hike a winged arrow, yet more slowly than usual, for they had thei 
sister to carry The weather seemed inclined to be stormy, and 
Eliza watched the sinking sun with great anxiety, for the little rock 
in the ocean was not yet in sight It appeared to her as if the 
swans were making great efforts with ther wings Alas! she was 
the cause of their not advancing more quickly When the sun set, 
they would change to men, fall into the sea, and be drowned. 
Then she offered a prayer from her inmost heart, but still no ap- 
pearance of the rock. Dark clouds came nearer, the gusts of wind 
told of a coming storm, while from a thick, heavy mass of clouds 
the lightning burst forth flash after flash The sun had reached 
the edge of the sea, when the swans darted down so swiftly, that 
Eliza’s head trembled , she believed they were falling, buf’ they 
again soared onward Presently she caught sight of the rock just 
below them, and by this time the sun was half hidden by the 
waves The rock did not appear larger than a seal’s head thrust 
out of the water They sunk so rapidly, that at the moment their 
feet touched the rock, 1t shone only like a star, and at last disap- 
peared like the last spark in a piece of burnt paper Then she 
saw her brothers standing closely round her with their arms linked 
together There was but just room enough for them, and not the 
smallest space to spare The sea dashed against the rock, and 
covered them with spray The heavens were lighted up with con- 
tinual flashes, and peal after peal of thunder rolled But the 
sister and brothers sat. holding each other’s hands, and singing 
hymns, from which they gained hope and courage In the early 
dawn the air became calm and still, and at sunrise the swans flew 
away from the rock with Eliza. The sea was still rough, and from 
their high position 1n the a1, the white foam on the dark green waves 
looked like millions of swans swimming on the water As the sun 
rose higher, Ehza saw before her, floating m the air, a range of 
mountains, with shining masses of ice on their summits. In the 
centre, rose a castle apparently a mile long, with rgws of columng 
rising one above another, while, around it, palm-trees waved and 
flowers bloomed as large as mill wheels. She asked if‘this was the 
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land to which they were hastening The swans shook their heads, 
for what she beheld were the beautiful ever-changing cloud palaces 
of the “Fata Morgana,” into which no mortal can enter. Eliza 
was still gazing at the scene, when mountains, forests, and castles 
melted away, and twenty stately churches rose in their stead, with 
high towers and pointed gothic windows. Eliza even fancied she 
could hear the tones of the organ, but it was the music of the 
murmuring sea which she heard As they drew nearer to the 
thurches, they also changed into a fleet of ships, which seemed to 
be sailing beneath her, but as she looked again, she found it was 
only a sea mist gliding over the ocean So there continued to pass 
before her eyes a constant change of scene, till at last she saw the 
real land to which they were bound, with its blue mountains, its 
cedar forests, and 1ts cities and palaces Long before the sun went 
down, she sat on a rock, in front of a large cave, on the floor of 
which the over-grown yet delicate green creeping plants looked like 
an enbroidered carpet ‘‘ Now we shall expect to hear what you 
dream of to-night,” said the youngest brother, as he showed his 
aister her bedroom 

‘“‘ Heaven grant that I may dream how to save you,” she replied. 
And this thought took such hold upon her mind that she prayed ear- 
nestly to God for help, and even im her sleep she continued to pray. 
Then it appeared to her as if she were flying high in the arr, 
towards the cloudy palace of the “ Fata Morgana,” and a fairy 
came out to meet her, radiant and beautiful in appearance, and yet 
very much like the old woman who had given her berries in the 
wood, and who had told her of the swans with golden crowns on 
their heads. “Your brothers can be releaged,” said she, “if you 
have only courage and perseverance ‘True, water 1s softer than 
your own delicate hands, and yet it polishes stones into shapes, 1t 
feels no pain as your fingers would feel, it has no soul, and cannot 
suffer such agony and torment as you will have to endure. Do 
you see the stinging nettle which I hold in my hand? Quant 
ties of the same sort grow round the cave in which you sleep, 
but none will be of any use to you unless they grow upon the 
graves in achurchyard These you must gather even while they 
burn blisters on your hands. Break them to pieces with your 
hands and feet and they will become flax, from which you must 
spin and weave eleven coats witl) long sleeves, if these are then 
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thrown over the eleven swans, the spell will be broken. But 
remember, that from the moment you commence your task until it 
1s finished, even should 1t occupy years of your life, you’ must not 
speak The first word you utter will pierce through the hearts of 
your brothers like a deadly dagger Their lives hang upon your 
tongue Remember all I have told you” And as she finished 
speaking, she touched her hand lightly with the nettle, and a 
pain, as of burning fire, awoke Eliza. 

It was broad daylight, and close by where she had been sleeping 
lay a nettle hke the one she had seeninher dream She fell on her 
knees and offered her thanks to God Then she went forth from 
the cave to begin her work with her delicate hands She groped 
mn amongst the ugly nettles, which burnt great blisters on her hands 
and arms, but she determined to bear 1t gladly if she could only re- 
lease her dear brothers So she bruised the nettles with her bare 
feet and spun the flax At sunset her brothers returned and were 
very much frightened when they found herdumb They believed it 
to be some new sorcery of their wicked step-mother But when 
they saw her hands they understood what she was doing on their 
behalf, and the youngest brother wept, and where his tears fell the 
pain ceased, and the burning blisters vanished She kept to her 
work all night, for she could not rest till she had released her dear 
brothers During the whole of the following day, while her brothers 
were absent, she sat in solitude, but never before had the time flown 
so quickly One coat was already finished and she had begun the 
second, when she heard the huntsman’s horn, and was struck with 
fear ‘The sound came nearer and nearer, she heard the dogs 
barking, and fled with terror into the cave She hastily bound 
together the nettles she had gathered into a bundle and sat upon 
them Immediately a great dog came bounding towards her out 
of the ravine, and then another and another, they barked loudly, 
ran back, and then came again In a very few minutes all the 
huntsmen stood before the cave, and the handsomest of them was 
the king of the country. He advanced towards her, for he had 
never seen a more beautiful maiden. 

“How did you come here, my sweet child?” he asked. But 
Eliza shook her head She dared not speak, at the cost of her 
brotiers’ lives. And she hid her hands under her*apron, so thaf 
the king might not see how she must be suffering. t 
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*“‘ Come with me,” he said , “here you cannot remain. If you are 
as good as you are beautiful, I will dress you in silk and velvet, I will 
place a golden crown on your head, and you shall dwell, and rule, 
and make your home in my nichest castle” And then he lifted her 
on his horse She wept and wrung her hands, but the king saad, 
“TI wish only your happiness. <A time will come when you will 
thank me for this” And then he galloped away over the moun- 
tains, holding her before him on his horse, and the hunters followed 
behind them. As the sun went down, they approached a faur, 
royal city, with churches and cupolas. On arriving at the castle, 
the king led her into marble halls, where large fountains played, 
and where the walls and the ceilings were covered with rich paint- 
ings But she had no eyes for all these glorious sights, she could 
only mourn and weep Patiently she allowed the women to array 
her 1n royal robes, to weave pearls 1n her hair, and draw soft gloves 
over her blistered fingers As she stood before them in all her 
rich® dress, she looked so dazzlingly beautiful that the court bowed 
low in her presence Then the king declared his intention of 
making her his bride, but the archbishop shook his head, and whis- 
pered that the fair young maiden was only a witch who had 
blinded the king’s eyes and bewitched his heart But the king 
would not listen to this, he ordered the music to sound, the 
daintiest dishes to be served, and the loveliest maidens to dance. 
Afterwards he led her through fragrant gardens and lofty halls, but 
not a smile appeared on her lips or sparkled in her eyes. She 
looked the very picture of grief Then the king opened the door 
of a little chamber in which she was to sleep » It was adorned with 
rich green tapestry, and resembled the cave in which he had found 
her. On the floor lay the bundle of flax which she had spun from 
the nettles, and under the ceiling hung the coat she had made. 
These things had been brought away from the cave as curiosities 
by one of the huntsmen 

“‘ Here you can dream yourself back again in the old home m 
the cave,” said the king, “here is the work with which you em- 
ployed yourself It will amuse you now in the midst of all this 
splendour to think of that time ” 

When Eliza saw all these things which 1ay so near her heart, a 
* smile played around her mouth, and the cnmson blood rushed to 
her aaa She thought of her brothers, and their release made 
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her so joyful that she kissed the king’s hand. Then he pressed 
her to his heart. Very soon the joyous church bells announced the 
marnage feast, and that the beautiful dumb gurl out of ‘the wood 
was to be made the queen of the country Then the archbishop 
whispered wicked words in the king’s ear, but they did not sink 
into his heart The marriage was still to take place, and the arch- 
bishop himself had to place the crown on the bride’s head, in his 
wicked spite, he pressed the narrow circlet so tightly on her fore- 
head that 1t caused her pain But a heavier weight encircled her 
heart—sorrow for her brothers She felt not bodily pam Her 
mouth was closed , a single word would cost her brothers their 
lives But she loved the kind, handsome king, who did everything 
to make hei .appy, more and more each day, she loved him with 
her whole heart, and her eyes beamed with the love she dared 
not speak Oh! if she had only been able to confide m him and 
tell him of her grief But dumb she must remain til her task was 
finshed Therefore at mght she crept away into her little ctam- 
ber, which had been decked out to look like the cave, and quickly 
wove one coat after another But when she began the seventh 
she found she had no more flax She knew that the nettles she 
wanted to use grew in the churchyard, and that she must pluck 
them herself How should she get out there? “Oh, what 1s the pain 
in my fingers to the torment which my heart endures?” said she. 
“T must venture, I shall not be denied help from heaven” Then 
with a trembling heart, as if she were about to perform a wicked 
deed, she crept into the garden 1n the broad moonlight, and passed 
through the narrow walks and the deserted streets, till she reached 
the churchyard Then she saw on one of the broad tombstones 
a group of ghouls These hideous creatures took off their rags, as 

if they intended to bathe, and then clawing open the fresh graves 
with their long, skinny fingers, pulled out the dead bodies and 
ate the flesh! Eliza had to pass close by them, and they fixed 
their wicked glances upon her, but she prayed silently, gathered the 
burning nettles, and carried them home with her to the castle. One 
person only had seen her, and that was the archbishop—he was 
awake while everybody was asleep Now he thought his opinion was 
evidently correct. All was not nght with the queen, She was a 
witchy and had bewitched the king and all the people. Secretly he’ 
told the king what he had Seen and what he feared, ras as the 
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hard words came from his tongue, the carved images of the saints 
shook their heads as if they would say, “It 1s not so. Eliza 1s 
innocent.” 

But the archbishop interpreted it mm another way, he believed 
that they witnessed agaist her, and were shaking their heads at 
her wickedness Two large tears rolled down the king’s cheeks, 
and he went home with doubt in his heart, and at night pretended 
to sleep, but there came no real sleep to his eyes, for he saw Eliza 
get up every night and disappear in her own chamber From day 
to day his brow became darker, and Eliza saw it and did not under- 
stand the reason, but 1t alarmed her and made her heart tremble 
for her brothers Her hot tears glittered like pearls on the regal 
velvet and diamonds, while all who saw her were wishing they 
could be queens In the mean time she had almost finished her 
task , only one coat of mail was wanting, but she had no flax left, 
and not a single nettle Once more only, and for the last time, 
musf she venture to the churchyard and pluck a few handfuls, 
She thought with terror of the solitary walk, and of the hornble 
ghouls, but her will was firm, as well as her trust in Providence. 
Eliza went, and the king and the archbishop followed her. They 
saw her vanish through the wicket gate ito the churchyard, and 
when they came nearer they saw the ghouls sitting on the tomb- 
stone, as Eliza had seen them, and the king turned away his 
head, for he thought she was with them—she whose head had 
rested on his breast that very evening “The people must con- 
demn her,” said he, and she was very quickly condemned by 
every one to sufferdeath by fire Away from the gorgeous regal 
halls was she led to a dark, dreary cell, wkere the wind whistled 
through the iron bars Instead of the velvet and silk dresses, 
they gave her the coats of mail which she had woven to cover 
her, and the bundle of nettles for a pillow; but nothing they 
could give her would have pleased her more. She continued her 
task with joy, and prayed for help, while the street-boys sang 
jeering songs about her, and not a soul comforted her with a kind 
word. ‘Towards evening, she heard at the grating the flutter of a 
swan’s wing, it was her youngest brother—he had found his sister, 
and she sobbed for joy, although she knew that very lkely this 

¢ would be theelast night she would have to live Butstill she could 
hope, for ker task was almost finished, and her brothers were Come. 
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Then the archbishop arrived, to be with her during her last hours, 
as he had promised the king. But she shook her head, and begged 
him, by looks and gestures, not to stay , for in this nightsshe knew 
she must finish her task, otherwise all her pain and tears and sleep- 
less nights would have been suffered n vain The archbishop with- 
drew, uttering bitter words against her, but poor Eliza knew that 
she was innocent, and diligently continued her work 

The little mice ran about the floor, they dragged the nettles to 
her feet, to help as well as they could, and the thrush sat outside 
the grating of the window, and sang to her the whole night long, 
as sweetly as possible, to keep up her spints 

It was still twilight, and at least an hour before sunrise, when 
the eleven brothers stood at the castle gate, and demanded to be 
brought before the king They were told it could not be, it was 
yet almost night, and as the king slept they dared not disturb 
him They threatened, they entreated Then the guard appeared, 
and even the king himself, inquiring what all the noise meant | At 
this moment the sun rose The eleven brothers were seen no 
more, but eleven wild swans flew away over the castle 

And now all the people came streaming forth from the gates of 
the city, to see the witch burnt An old horse drew the cart on 
which she sat They had dressed her in a garment of coarse 
sackcloth Her lovely hair hung loose on her shoulders, her 
cheeks were deadly pale, her lips moved silently, while her fingers 
still worked at the green flax Even on the way to death, she 
would not give up ner task. The ten coats of mail lay at her 
feet, she was working hard at the eleventh, while the mob jeered 
her and said, “See tha witch, how she mutters! She has no hymn- 
book in her hand She sits there with her ugly sorcery. Let us 
tear it in a thousand pieges ” 

And then they pressed towards her, and would have destroyed 
the coats of maul, but at the same moment eleven wild swans flew 
over her, and alighted on the cart Then they flapped their large 
wings, and the crowd drew on one side in alarm 

“It 1s a sign from heaven that she 1s innocent,” whispered many 
of them , but they ventured not to say 1t aloud 

As the executioner seized her by the hand, to lift her out of 
the cart, she hastily threw the eleven coats of mail over the swans,, 
and they immediately became eleven handsome princes; but the 
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youngest had a swan’s wing, instead of an arm, for she had not 
been able to fimsh the last sleeve of the coat 

‘“‘ Now I may speak,” she exclaamed ‘I am innocent” 

Then the people, who saw what happened, bowed to her, as 
before a saint, but she sank lifeless in her brothers’ arms, over- 
come with suspense, anguish, and pain 

“ Yes, she 1s innocent,” said the eldest brother, and then he 
related all that had taken place, and while he spoke there rose 
in the air a fragrance as from millions of roses Every piece of 
faggot in the pile had taken root, and threw out branches, and ap- 
peared a thick hedge, large and high, covered with roses, while 
above all bloomed a white and shining flower, that glittered like a 
star, This flower the king plucked, and placed in Eliza’s bosom, 
when she awoke from her swoon, with peace and happiness in her 
heart And all the church bells rang of themselves, and the birds 
came in great troops And a marriage procession returned to the 
cagtle, such as no king had ever before seen. 





A Great Sorroty. 


Tus story has two parts ‘The frst part might be left out, but 
it explains a few particulars, we will relate it 

I was staying once for a few days at a gentleman’s house in the 
country while the master was absent. In the meantime, a lady 
called from the next town to see him, as she wished, she said, to 
dispose of shares in her tan-yard She had her papers with her, 
and I advised her to put them in an envelope, and address them 
to the “General Commissary of War, Knight, etc” She listened 
attentively, and then seized the pen, hesitated, and then begged 
me to repeat the address more slowly 4I did so, and she began 
to write, but when she got half through the words, she stopped 
and sighed deeply, and said, “I am only a woman.” She had 
a pug dog with her, and while she wrote Puggie seated himself 
on the ground and growled She had brought him for his health 
and amusement, and it was not quite polite to offer a visitor 
only the bare floor to sit upon Puggie had a snub nose, and 
he was very fat. ‘“‘ He doesn’t bite,” said the lady, “he has 
no teeth , ne 1s like one of the famuly, very faithful, but sometimes 
glumpy. t That is the fault of my grandchildren, they teaze him 
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so; when they play at having a wedding, they want to make him 
the bride’s-maid, and he does not hike it, poor old fellow” Then 
she finished the writing, gave up her papers, and went awaf, taking 
Puggie on her arm And this ends the first part of the story. 

PuGGIE DIED And that begins the second part 

I arrived at the town about a week afterwards, and put up at an 
inn The windows of the inn looked into a courtyard, which was 
divided into two parts by a wooden partition , in one half hung a 
quantity of skins and hides, both raw and tanned It was evi- 
dently a tan-yard, containing all the materials required for tanning, 
and it belonged to the widow lady, Puggie’s mistress Puggie had 
died the morning I arrived there, and was to be buried in the 
yard The grandchildren of the widow, that is to say, the tanner’s 
widow, for Puggie had never been married, filled up the grave, 
Tt was a beautiful grave, and must have been quite pleasant to he 
in They bordered the grave with pieces of flower-pots, and 
strewed it over with sand In the centre they stuck half a beer 
bottle, with the neck uppermost, which certainly was not allegon- 
cal Then the children danced round the grave, and the eldest of 
the boys among them, a practical youngster of seven years, pro- 
posed that there should be an exhibition of Puggie’s burial place, 
for all who lived in the lane The price of admission was to bea 
trouser button, which every boy was sure to have, as well as one 
to spare for a little girl This proposal was agreed to with great 
exclamations of pleasure All the children from the street, and 
even from the narrow lane at the back, came flocking to the place, 
and each gave a button, and many were seen during the afternoon 
going about with their ‘trousers held up by only one brace, but 
then they had seen Puggie’s grave, and that was a sight worth 
much more’ But in fronf of the tan-yard, close to the entrance, 
stood a very pretty little girl clothed in rags, with curly hair, and 
eyes so blue and clear it was a pleasure to look into them The 
child spoke not a word, nor did she cry, but each time the httle 
door opened, she gave a long, lingering look into the yard She 
had not a button, she knew that too well, and therefore she re- 
mained standing sorrowfully outside, till all the other children had 
seen the grave, and were gone away, then she sat down, covered 
her eyes with her little brown hands, and burst inté tears She 
was the only one who had not seen Puggie’s grave. Mi was af 
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great a grief to her as any grown person could experience I saw 
this from above, and how many a grief of our own and others can 
make us smile, if looked at from above ? 

This 1s the story and whoever does not understand it may go 
and purchase a share in the widow’s tan-yard, 





The Wed Shoes. 


THERE was once a little girl who was very pretty and delicate, 
but im summer she used to go barefooted, because she was poor, 
im winter she wore large wooden shoes, and her little insteps be- 
came quite red 

In the village lived an old shoemaker’s wife, who had some old 
strips of red cloth; and she sewed these together, as well as she 
could, into a little pair of shoes ‘They were rather clumsy, but 
the intention was kind, for the little girl was to have them, and 
hes name was Karen She received these shoes on the very day 
on which her mother was buried, and she wore them for the first 
time They were certainly not suitable for mourning, but she 
had no others, so she put them on her bare feet, and walked be- 
hind the poor deal coffin 

There came by a large old-fashioned carnage, in which sat an 
old lady She looked at the little girl, and felt pity for her, so 
she said to the clergyman, “Pray give me that little girl, and I 
will adopt her ” 

Karen thought all this happened because of her red shoes, but 
the old lady considered them hornble, and so they were burnt But 
Karen herself was dressed in neat, tidy cldthes, and taught to read 
and to sew, and people said she was pretty, but the looking-glass 
said, “You are more than pretty, you %re beautiful ” 

Not long after, a queen travelled through the country with her ht- 
tle daughter, who was a princess, and crowds flocked to the castle 
to see them Karen was amongst them, and she saw the little 
princess 1n a white dress, standing at a window, to allow every 
one to gaze upon her She had neither train nor golden crown 
on her head , but she wore a beautiful pair of red morocco shoes, 
which certainly were rather handsomer than those that the old 
shoemaker’$ wife had made for little Karen Surely nothing in 
the ia could be compared with those red shoes. 
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The time arrived for Karen to be confirmed New clothes 
were made for her, and she was to have, also, a pair of new shoes. 
A rich shoemaker in the town took the measure of her little foot, 
at his own house, in a room where stood large glass cases full of 
elegant shoes and shining boots They looked beautiful, but the 
old lady could not see very well, so she had not much pleasure in 
looking at them Among the shoes stood a pair of red ones, just 
like those which the princess had worn Oh, how pretty they 
were! The shoemaker said they had been made for a count’s 
child, but they had not fitted her properly 

“ Are they of polished leather?” said the old lady, “for they 
shine as if they were ” 

‘“‘Yes, they do shine,” said Karen, and as they fitted her, they 
were bought, but the old lady did not know they were red, or 
she would never have allowed Karen to go to confirmation in red 
shoes, which, however, she did Every one looked at her feet, 
and as she passed through the church, to the entrance of the 
choir, 1t seemed as if the old pictures on the tombs, and the por- 
traits of clergymen and their wives, with their stiff collars and long 
black dresses, were all fixing their eyes on her red shoes, and 
she thought of them only, even when the clergyman laid his hands 
on her head, and spoke of her baptism, and of her covenant with 
God, and that now she must remember that she must act asa 
grown-up Christian And the organ pealed forth its solemn tones, 
and the fresh, young voices of the children sounded sweetly, as 
they joined with the choir, but Karen thought only of her red 
shoes 

In the afternoon the old lady was told by every one that the 
shoes were red, and she said it was very shocking, and not at all 
proper, and told Karen that, when she went to church in future, 
she must always wear black shoes, even though they might be 
old 

Next Sunday was sacrament Sunday, and Karen was to receive 
it for the first tme She looked at her black shoes, and then at 
the red ones, then looked again, and put on the red ones The 
sun shone brightly, and Karen and the old lady went to church by 
the footpath through the fields , for the road was so dusty 

Near the church door stood an old invalid soldier, with a crutch 
and a wonderfwly long beard, more red than white - bowed 
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nearly to the ground, and asked the old lady if he might wipe her 
shoes. And Karen stretched out her little foot also 
“Why, these are dancing shoes,” cned the soldier “I will 
make them stick fast to your feet when you dance” And then he 
slapped the soles of her shoes with his hand 
The old lady gave tne soldier some money, and then went inte 
church with Karen, Every one 1n the church looked at Karen’s 
red shoes, and the pictures looked at them , and when she knelt 
at the altar, and took the golden cup to her lips, she thought only 
of her red shoes, and it was to her as if they passed before her 
eyes in the cup, and she forgot to sing the psalm, or to say the 
Lord’s Prayer Then all the people went out of church, and the 
old lady stepped into her carriage Karen lifted her foot to step 
in also, and the old soldier cned, “See what beautiful dancing 
shoes ” 
And then Karen found she could not help dancing a few steps, 
when she began, 1t seemed as if her legs would go on dancing 
« ,”was just as if the shoes had a power over her She danced 
round the corner of the church, and could not stop herself The 
coachman was obliged to run after her, and catch her, and then 
lift her into the carnage, and even then her feet would go on 
dancing, so that she kept treading on the good old lady’s toes, 
At last she took off the shoes, and then her legs had a little rest. 
As soon as they reached home, the shoes were put away 1n a clo- 
set, but Karen could not resist looking at them 
Soon after this the old lady was taken ill, and it was said that 
she could not recover She had to be waited upon and nursed, 
and no one ought to have been so anxious to do this as Karen. 
But there was to be a grand ball in the town, to which Karen was 
invited She thought of the old lady, who could not recover, she 
looked at her red shoes, and then she reflected that there could be 
no harm in her putting them on, nor was there, but her next act 
was to go to the ball, and to join the dancing _ But the shoes 
would not let her do as she wished when she wanted to go to the 
right, they would dance to the left, or if she wished to go up the 
floor, they persisted 1n going down, and at last they danced down 
the stairs, into the street, and out of the town gate She danced 
on in spite of herself, till she came to a gloomy wood Something 
was shiny up among the trees, At first she thought it was the 
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moon, and then she saw a face. It was the old soldier, with his 
red beard, and he sat and nodded to her, and said, “See what 
pretty dancing shoes they are” 

Then she was fnghtened, and tned to pull off the red shoes; 
but they clung fast She tore off her stockings, but the shoes 
seemed to have grown to her feet And she was obliged to con- 
tinue dancing over fields and meadows, in rain or in sunshine, by 
night or by day, but it was most terrible at night She danced 
through the open churchyard, the dead there do not dance: 
they are better employed She would gladly have seated herself 
on the poor man’s grave, where the bitter fern-leaves grew, but 
for her there was neither rest nor peace And then, as she danced 
towards the open church door, she saw before her an angel, in 
long white robes, and wings that reached from his shoulders down 
to the ground His countenance was grave and stern, and in his 
hand he held a bright and glittering sword 

‘Thou shalt dance,” said he, “dance in thy red shoes, till thoy 
art pale and cold, and till thy skin shrivels up to a skeleton Thq. 
shalt dance from door to door, and where proud, haughty children 
hive, thou shalt knock, so that they may hear thee, and be afraid, 
yea, thou shalt dance ” 

“Mercy '” cried Karen, but she heard not what the angel an 
swered, for her shoes carried her away from the door, into the 
fields, over highways and byways, but dancing, dancing ever. 

One morning she danced by a door which she knew well She 
could hear sounds of singing within, and a coffin, decked with 
flowers, was presently carried out Then she knew that the old 
lady was dead, and she ¢elt that she was forsaken by all the world, 
and condemned by an angel from heaven Still must she dance 
through the long days and the dark, gloomy mghts The shoes 
carned her on through brambles, and over stumps of trees, which 
scratched her till the blood came Then she danced across a 
heath to a little lonely house Here, she knew, the executioner 
dwelt , and she tapped with her fingers on the window-pane, and 
said, “Come out, come out, I cannot come im, for I must 
dance.” 

And the executioner said, “ Do you not know who I am? I cut 
off the heads of wicked people, and I perceive now+that my axe « 
tingles through my fingers,” ! 
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“Do not strike off my head,” said Karen, “for then I shall not 
be able to repent of my sin; but cut off my feet with the red 
shoes.” And then she confessed all her sins, and the executioner 
cut off her feet with the red shoes on them, and the shoes, with 
the little feet in them, danced away over the fields, and were lost 
inthe dark wood And he cut outa pair of wooden feet for her, and 
gave her crutches, then he taught her a psalm, which the penitents 
always sing, and she kissed the hand that had held the axe, and 
went away across the heath “Now I have suffered enough for 
the red shoes,” said she, “I will go to church, that I may be seen 
there by the people,” and she went as quickly as she could tothe 
church door, but when she arrived there, the red shoes danced be- 
fore her eyes so, that she was fnghtened, and turned back Through 

\ the whole week she was in sorrow, and wept many bitter tears, 
, but when Sunday came again, she said, “‘ Now I have suffered and 
| triven enough, I believe I am quite as good as many of those 

10 go to church, and sit there showing their airs” And then she 
went boldly on, but she did not get further than the churchyard 
gate, for there were the red shoes dancing before her Then she 
was really frightened, and went back, and repented of her sinful 
pride with her whole heart Then she went to the parsonage and 
begged to be taken there as a servant, promising to be industrious, 
and do all that she could, even without wages All she wanted 
was the shelter of a home, and to be with good people The 
clergyman’s wife had pity on her, and took her into her service, 
and she was industrious and thoughtful Silently she sat and his- 
tened when the clergyman read the Bible aloud in the evening 
All the little ones became very fond of her, but when they spoke 
of dress, or finery, or beauty, she would shake her head Next 
Sunday they all went to church, and whey asked her if she would 
like to go with them, but she looked sorrowfully and with tearful 
eyes at her crutches And while the others went to listen to God's 
word, she sat alone in her little room, which was only just large 
enough to contain a bed and a chair And here she remained 
with her hymn-book in her hand, and as she read in a humble 
spint, the wind wafted the tones of the organ from the church 
towards her, and she lifted her tearful face, and said, “ O Lord, 
help me.” Then the sun shone brightly, and before her stood the 
angel, t the long white robes, the same whom she had seen one 
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night at the church door, but he no longer held in his hand a sharp 
sword, but a beautiful green branch covered with roses, and as he 
touched the ceiling with the branch, it raised itself to a lofty height, 
and on the spot where it had been touched, gleamed a golden 
star He also touched the walls, and they opened wide, so that she 
could see the organ whose tones sounded so melodious She saw, 
too, the old pictures of the clergymen and their wives, and the con- 
gregation sitting on the ornamented seats, and singing out of their 
hymn-books ‘The church itself had come to the poor girl in her 
narrow room, or the room had become a church to her. She 
found herself sitting on a seat with the rest of the clergyman’s 
servants, and when they had finished the psalm, they looked at her 
and nodded, and said, “It was nght of you to come, Karen” 

“It was through mercy I came,” said she And then the organ 
pealed forth again, and the children’s voices sounded so soft and 
sweet ‘The bnght sunshine streamed through the window, anc 
fell clear and warm upon the chair on which Karen sat. HH} 
heart became so filled with sunshine, peace, and joy, that it bro 
and her soul flew on a sunbeam to heaven, and there was no one 
in heaven who asked about the RED SHOES, 





@le-Luk-Ole, the Wream-gov. 

THERE 1s nobody in the world who knows so many stories as 
Ole-Luk-Ole, or who can relate them so nicely In the evening, 
while the children are seated at the table or in their little chairs, 
he comes up the stairs very softly, for he walks in his socks, then 
he opens the doors withdut the slightest noise, and throws a small 
quantity of very fine dust in their eyes, just enough to prevent 
them from keeping them offen, and so they do not see him Then 
he creeps belund them, and blows softly upon their necks, till their 
heads begin to droop But Ole-Luk-Oie does not wish to hur 
them, for he 1s very fond of children, and only wants them to be 
quiet that he may relate to them pretty stories, and they never are 
quiet antil they are in bed and asleep As soon as they are 
asleep, Ole-Luk-O1e seats himself upon the bed He 1s nicely 
dressed , his coat 1s made of silken stuff, 1t 1s impossible to say of 
what cglour, for it changes from green to red, and from red to 


blue as he turns from side to side. JJnder each arm he carries an 
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umbrella , one of them, with pictures on the inside, he spreads over 
the good children, and then they dream the most beautiful stones 
the whole night. But the other umbrella has no pictures, and this 
he holds over the naughty children, so that they sleep heavily, and 
wake in the morning without having dreamed at all 

Now we shall hear how Ole-Luk-O1e came every night dunng 
a whole week to a little boy named Hyalmar, and what he told 
him. There were seven stories, as there are seven days in the 
week, 

MONDAY, 

“ Now pay attention,” said Ole-Luk-Ole, in the evening, when 
Hyalmar was in bed, “and I will decorate the room ” 

Immediately all the flowers 1n the flower-pots became large trees, 
with long branches reaching to the ceiling, and stretching along 
the walls, so that the whole room was hke a greenhouse. All the 
branches were loaded with flowers, each flower as beautiful and 
as fragrant as a rose, and, had any one tasted them, he would 
have found them sweeter even than jam ‘The fruit glittered hke 
gold, and there were cakes so full of plums that they were nearly 
bursting It was incomparably beautiful At the same time sounded 
dismal moans from the table-drawer in which lay Hyalmar’s school 
books 

“What can that be now ?” said Ole-Luk-Ohe, going to the table 
and pulling out the drawer. 

It was a slate, in such distress because of a false number in the 
sum, that it had almost broken itself to pieces The pencil pulled 
and tugged at its string as if it were a little dog that wanted to 
help, but could not 

And then came a moan from Hyalmar’s copy-book Oh, 1t was 
quite ternble to hear! On each leaf stocd a row of capital letters, 
every one having a small letter by its side This formed a copy, 
under these were other letters, which Hyalmar had wnitten they 
fancied they looked hke the copy, but they were mistaken , for they 
were leaning on one side as if they intended to fall over the 
pencil-lines 

“‘ See, this is the way you should hold yourselves,” said the copy. 
“ Look inze, you should slope thus, with a graceful curve ” 

° “Qh, we are very willing to do so, but we cannot,” said -Hjal- 
wau's letters; “ we are so wretchedly made.” 
F 
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* You must be scratched out, then,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. 

“ Oh, no!” they cried, and then they stood up so gracefully # 
was quite a pleasure to look at them. 

‘“‘ Now we must give up our stories, and exercise these letters,” 
said Ole-Luk-Oie, “One, two—one, two—” So he dniled them 
till they stood up gracefully, and looked as beautiful as a copy 
could look But after Ole-Luk-Oie was gone, and MHyalmar 
looked at them in the morning, they were as wretched and as 
awkward as ever. 

TUESDAY, 

As soon as Hjalmar was in bed, Ole-Luk-Oie touched, with his 
hittle magic wand, all the furniture in the room, which imme 
diately began to chatter, and each article only talked of itself 

Over the chest of drawers hung a large picture in a gilt frame, 
representing a landscape, with fine old trees, flowers in the grass, 
and a broad stream, which flowed through the wood, past several 
castles, far out into the wild ocean Ole-Luk-Oie touched *the 
picture with his magic wand, and immediately the birds commenced 
singing, the branches of the trees rustled, and the clouds moved 
across the sky, casting their shadows on the landscape beneath 
them Then Ole-Luk-Oie lifted little Hyalmar up to the frame, 
and placed his feet in the picture, just on the high grass, and there 
he stood with the sun shining down upon him through the branches 
of the trees He ran to the water, and seated himself in a little 
boat which lay there, and which was painted red and white. The 
sails glittered like silver, and six swans, each with a golden circlet 
round its neck, anda bnght blue star on its forehead, drew the 
boat past the green wodd, where the trees talked of robbers and 
witches, and the flowers of beautiful little elves and fairies, whose 
histories the butterflies had related to them Bnilhant fish, with 
scales like silver and gold, swam after the boat, sometimes making 
a spring and splashing the water round them, while birds, red and 
blue, small and great, flew after him in two long lines. The gnats 
danced round them, and the cockchafers cned “ Buz, buz” They 
all wanted to follow Hyjalmar, and all had some story to tell him, 
It was a most pleasant sail. Sometimes the forests were thick and 
dark, sometimes like a beautiful garden, gay with sunshine and 
flowers , then he passed great palaces of glass and of marble, and | 
on the balconies stood princesses, whose faces were thoge of little 
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girls whom Hyalmar knew well, and had often played with. One 
of them held out her hand, in which was a heart made of sugar, 
more beautiful than any confectioner ever sold. As Hyalmar 
sailed by, he caught hold of one side of the sugar heart, and held 
it fast, and the princess held fast also, so that it broke in two 
pieces. Hyalmar had one piece, and the pmncess the other, but 
Hyjalmar’s was the largest At each castle stood little princes 
acting as sentinels They presented arms, and had golden swords, 
and made it rain plums and tin soldiers, so that they must have 
been real princes 

Hyalmar continued to sail, sometimes through woods, some- 
times as it were through large halls, and then by large cities At 
last he cme to the town where his nurse lived, who had carned 
him yp pF arms when he was a very little boy, and had always 
been lant to him She nodded and beckoned to him, and 


then 5 ang the little verses she had herself composed and sent to 
4 
eg ‘* How oft my memory turns to thee, 
My own Hyalmar, ever dear ! 
When I could watch thy infant glee, 
Or kiss away a Pay tear 
*T was in my arms thy hsping tongue 
First spoke the half remembered word, 
While o’er thy tottering steps I hung, 
My fond protection to afford 
Farewell! I pray the Heavenly Power 
To keep thee till thy dying hour ” 
And all the birds sang the same tune, the flowers danced on their 
stems, and the old trees nodded as if Ole-Luk-Oie had been 


telling them stories as well ‘ 


WEDNESDAY. 


How the rain did pour down! MHyalmar could hear it in his 
sleep ; and when Ole-Luk-O1e opened the window, the water flowed 
quite up to the window-sill It had the appearance of a large lake 
outside, and a beautiful ship lay close to the house 

“Wilt thou sail with me to-night, httle Hjalmar?” said Ole 
Luk-Oie ; “then we shall see foreign countries, and thou shalt 
return here in the morning ” 

All in a moment, there stood Hyalmar, in his best clothes, on 

“the deck of the noble ship, and immediately the weather bécame 
fine. Thy sailed through the streets, round by the church, and 
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on every side rolled the wide, great sea. ‘They sailed till the land 
disappeared, and then they saw a flock of storks, who had left their 
own country, and were travelling to warmer climates. The storks 
flew one behind the other, and had already been a long, long time 
on the wing One of them seemed so tired that his wings could 
scarcely carry him He was the last of the row, and was soon left 
very far behind At length he sunk lower and lower, with out- 
stretched wings, flapping them in vain, till his feet touched the 
rigging of the ship, and he slided from the sails to the deck, and 
stood before them Then a sailor-boy caught him, and put him 
in the hen-house, with the fowls, the ducks, and the turkeys, while 
the poor stork stood quite bewildered amongst them 

* Just look at that fellow,” said the chickens 

Then the turkey-cock puffed himself out as large ashe could, 
and inquired who he was, and the ducks waddled backwards, 
crying, “ Quack, quack ” 

Then the stork told them all about warm Africa, of th pyrannds, 
and of the ostrich, which, hke a wild horse, runs across’ the desert 
But the ducks did not understand what he said, anu! quacked 
amongst themselves, “We are all of the same opinion; namely, 
that he 1s stupid” 

“Yes, to be sure, he 1s stupid,” said the turkey-cock; and 
gobbled 

Then the stork remained quite silent, and thought of his home 
in Africa 

“Those are handsome thin legs of yours,” said the turkey-cock. 
‘What do they cost a yard?” 

“ Quack, quack, quack,” grinned the ducks, but the stork pre- 
tended not to hear 

“You may as well Idugh,” said the turkey, “ for that remark 
was rather witty, or perhaps 1t was above you Ah, ah, 1s he not 
clever? He will bea great amusement to us while he remains 
here” And then he gobbled, and the ducks quacked, ‘“ Gobble, 
gobble, Quack, quack ” 

What a terrible uproar they made, while they were having such 
fun among themselves ! 

Then Hyalmar went to the hen-house; and, opening the door, 
called. to the stork. Then he hopped out on the deck. He had’ 
rested himself now, and he looked happy, and seemed as if he 
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nodded to Hyalmar, as if to thank him Then he spread his 
wings, and flew away to warmer countries, while the hens clucked, 
the ducks quacked, and the turkey-cock turned quite scarlet in 
the head 

“To-morrow you shall be made into soup,” said Hyalmar to the 
fowls , and then he awoke, and found himself lying 1n his little bed. 

It was a wonderful journey which Ole-Luk-Oie had made him 
take this night j 

THURSDAY 

“What do you think I have got here?” said Ole-Luk-Oie 
“Do not be frghtened, and you shall see a little mouse” And 
then he held out his hand to him, in which lay a lovely little 
creature. “It has come to invite you toa wedding ‘Two little 
mice are going to enter into the marriage state to-night They 
reside under the floor of your mother’s store-room, and that must 
be a fine dwelling-place ” 

‘SBut how can I get through the little mouse-hole in the floor?” 
asked Hyjalmar 

“Leave me to manage that,” said Ole-Luk-O1e. ‘I will soon 
make you small enough” And then he touched Hyjalmar with 
his magic wand, whereupon he became less and less, until at last 
he was not longer than a little finger ‘ Now you can borrow the 
dress of the tin soldier I think it will just fit you It looks well 
to wear a uniform when you go into company ” 

“Yes, certainly,” said Hyalmar, and in a moment he wav 
dressed as neatly as the neatest of all tin soldiers. 

“Will you be so good as to seat yourself in your mamma’s 
thimble,” said the little mouse, “that I may have the pleasure of 
drawing you to the wedding ” 

“Will you really take so much trouble, young lady?” said 
Hjalmar And so in this way he rode to the mouse’s wedding 

First they went under the floor, and then passed through a long 
passage, which was scarcely high enough to allow the thimble to 
drive under, and the whole passage was lit up with the phospho- 
rescent light of rotten wood 

* Does it not smell delicious?” asked the mouse, as she drew 
him along. ‘The wall and the floor have been smeared with 
* bacon-1ind ; fothing can be nicer.” 

Very a they arrived at the bridal hall, On the right ‘stood 
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all the little lady-mice, whispering and giggling, as if they were 
making game of each other To the left were the gentlemen-mice, 
stroking their whiskers with their fore-paws, and 1n the centre of 
the hall could be seen the bridal pair, standing side by side, ma 
hollow cheese-rind, and kissing each other, while all eyes were upon 
them, for they had already been betrothed, and were soon to be 
marned More and more frends kept arriving, till the mice were 
nearly treading each other to death, for the bridal pair now stood 
in the doorway, and none could pass 1n or out. 

The room had been rubbed over with bacon-nnd, hke the pas- 
sage, which was all the refreshment offered to the guests. But for 
dessert they produced a pea, on which a mouse belonging to the 
bridal pair had bitten the first letters of their names. This was 
something quite uncommon All the mice said it was a very beau- 
tiful wedding, and that they had been very agreeably entertained. 

After this, Hjalmar returned home He had certainly been in 
grand society, but he had been obliged to creep under a rcom, 
and to make himself small enough to wear the uniform of a tin 
soldier. 

FRIDAY 

“Tt 1s incredible how many old people there are who would be 
glad to have me at mght,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “ especially those who 
have done something wrong ‘Good little Ole,’ say they to me, 
‘we cannot close our eyes, and we lie awake the whole might and 
see all our evil deeds sitting on our beds like little imps, and 
sprinkling us with hot water Will you come and drive them away, 
that we may have a good night’s rest ?’ and then they sigh so deeply 
and say, ‘We would gladly pay you for it. Good-night, Ole-Luk, 
the money lies in the window’ But I never do anything for gold.” 
“What shall we do to-néght?” asked Hyalmar “I do not know 
whether you would care to go to another wedding,” he replied, 
“ although it 1s quite a different affair to the one we saw last night. 
Your sister’s large doll, that 1s dressed lke a man, and 1s called 
Herman, intends to marry the doll Bertha It is also the dolls’ 
birthday, and they will receive many presents ” 

“Yes, I know that already,” said Hyalmar, “my sister always 
allows her dolls to keep their birthdays or to have a wedding when 
they require new clothes, that has happened alreafly a hundred 
times, I am quite sure.” f 
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‘Yes, so it may; but to-mght 1s the hundred and first wedding, 
and when that has taken place 1t must be the last, therefore this 1s 
to be exttemely beautiful. Only look.” 

Hyalmar looked at the table, and there stood the little card- 
board doll’s-house, with lights in all the windows, and drawn up 
before 1t were the tin soldiers presenting arms. The bndal pair 
were seated on the floor, leaning against the leg of the table, look- 
ing very thoughtful, and with good reason Then Ole-Luk-Oie 
dressed up in grandmother’s black gown married them. As soon 
as the ceremony was concluded, all the furniture in the room 
joined in singing a beautiful song, which had been composed by 
the lead pencil, and whith went to the melody of a military tattoo. 


6 What merry sounds are on the wind, 
As marniage rites together bind 
A quiet and a loving pair, 
Though formed of kid, yet smooth and fair ! 
Hurrah ! If they are deaf and blind, 
We'll sing, though weather prove unkind. 

And now came the presents, but the bridal pair had nothing to 
eat, for love was to be their food 

‘‘ Shall we go to a country house, or travel?” asked the bnide- 
groom. 

Then they consulted the swallow who had travelled so far, and 
the old hen in the yard, who had brought up five broods of 
chickens 

And the swallow talked to them of warm countries, where the 
grapes hang in large clusters on the vines, and the air 1s soft 
and mild, and about the mountains glowing with colours more 
beautiful than we can think of 

‘‘ But they have no red cabbage like we have,” said the hen, “TI 
was once in the country with my chickens for a whole summer, 
there was a large sand-pit, in which we could walk about and 
scratch as we liked Then we got into a garden in which grew red 
cabbage , oh, how nice it was, I cannot think of anything more 
delicious.” 

‘‘ But one cabbage stalk 1s exactly like another,” said the swal- 
low, “and here we have often bad weather.” 

“Yes, but we are accustomed to it,” said the hen. 

“ But it 1s*so cold here, and Gecied sometimes.” 

‘Cold, weather 1s good for cabbages,” said the hen , “ besides we 
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do have it warm here sometimes. Four years ago, we had a sum- 
mer that lasted more than five weeks, and 1t was so hot one could 
scarcely breathe And then in this country we have no poisonous 
animals, and we are free from robbers He must be wicked who 
does not consider our country the finest of all lands. He ought 
not to be allowed to live here” And then the hen wept very much 
and said, “I have also travelled I once went twelve miles in a 
coop, and it was not pleasant travelling at all” 

‘The hen 1s a sensible woman,” said the doll Bertha “I don’t 
care for travelling over mountains, just to go up and come down 
again. No, let us go to the sand-pit in front of the gate, and then 
take a walk in the cabbage garden.” 

And so they settled 1t. 

SATURDAY 

“Am I to hear any more stories?” asked little Hyalmar, as soon 
as Ole-Luk-Oie had sent him to sleep 

‘We shall have no time this evening,” said he, spreading outhis 
prettiest umbrella over the child. ‘Look at these Chinese,” and 
then the whole umbrella appeared like a large china bowl, with 
blue trees and pointed bridges, upon which stood httle Chinamen 
nodding their heads ‘We must make all the world beautiful for 
to-morrow morning,” said Ole-Luk-Ole, “ for 1t will be a holiday, it 
1s Sunday. I must now go to the church steeple and see if the 
httle sprites who live there have polished the bells, so that they 
may sound sweetly Then I must go into the fields and see if the 
wind has blown the dust from the grass and the leaves, and the most 
difficult task of all which I have to do, 1s to take down all the 
stars and brighten thent up I have to number them first before I 
put them in my apron, and also to number the places from which I 
take them, so that they may go back into the nght holes, or else 
they would not remain, and we should have a number of falling 
stars, for they would all tumble down one after the other ” 

“Hark ye! Mr Luk-Ote,” said an old portrait which hung on 
the wall of Hyalmar’s bedroom “Do you know me? I am Hyal- 
mar’s great-grandfather I thank you for telling the boy stories, 
but you must not confuse his ideas The stars cannot be taken 
down from the sky and polished; they are spheres lke our earth, 
which ’s a good thing for them ” 

“ Thank you, old great-grandfather,” said Ole-Luk-Oie “I thank 
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you ; you may be the head of the family, as no doubt you are, but 
I am older than you JIamanancientheathen The old Romans 
and Greeks named me the Dream-god. I have visited the noblest 
houses, and continue to do so, still I know how to conduct myself 
both to high and low, and now you may tell the stories yourself,” 
and so Ole-Luk-Oie walked off, taking his umbrellas with him 

‘Well, well, one is never to give an opinion, I suppose,” grum- 
bled the portrait And it woke Hyjalmar. 

SUNDAY 

“ Good evening,” said Ole-Luk-Ole. 

Wyalmar nodded, and then sprang out of bed, and turned his 
great-grandfather’s portrait to the wall, so that 1t might not inter- 
rupt them as it had done yesterday “Now,” said he, “ you must 
tell me some stories about five green peas that lived in one pod; 
or of the chickseed that courted the chickweed , or of the darning 
needle, who acted so proudly because she fancied herself an em- 
broftlery needle ” 

“You may have too much of a good thing,” said Ole-Luk-Oie. 
‘You know that I hke best to show you something, so I will show 
you my brother He1salsocalled Ole-Luk-Oie, but he never visits 
any one but once, and when he does come, he takes him away on 
his horse, and tells him stories as they ride along Heknows only 
two stories One of these 1s so wonderfully beautiful, that no one 
in the world can imagine anything at all lke it, but the other 1s 
just as ugly and fnghtful, so that it would be impossible to descnbe 
it” Then Ole-Luk-Oie lifted Hjalmar up tothe window “ There 
now, you can see my brother, the other Ole-Luk-Oie , he 1s also 
called Death You perceive he 1s not so bad as they represent 
him 1h picture books, there he is a skeleton, but now his coat 1s 
embroidered with silver, and he wears tive splendid uniform of a 
hussar, and a mantle of black velvet flies behind him, over the 
horse. Look, how he gallops along” Hyalmar saw, that as this 
Ole-Luk-Otie rode on, he lifted up old and young, and carried them 
away on his horse Some he seated in front of him, and some 
behind, but always inquired first, “‘ How stands the mark-book ?” 

“‘ Good,” they all answered. 

“Yes, but let me see for myself, ” he replied, and they were 


* obliged to give him the books Then all those who had ¥ Very 


good,” org“ Exceedingly good,” came in front of the horse, and 
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heard the beautiful story; while those who had “ Middling,” or 
“Tolerably good,” in their books, were obliged to sit behind, and 
listen to the fnghtful tale. They trembled and cned, and wanted 
to jump down from the horse, but they could not get free, for they 
seemed fastened to the seat. 

“Why, Death is a most splendid Luk-Ote,” said Hjalmar. “1 
am not in the least afraid of him” 

“You need have no fear of him,” said Ole-Luk-Oie, “if you 
take care and keep a good conduct book ” 

“Now I call that very instructive,” murmured the great-grand- 
father’s portrait ‘It 1s useful sometimes to express an opinion ,” 
so he was quite satisfied 

These are some of the doings and sayings of Ole-Luk O1e. I 
hope he may visit you himself this evening, and relate some more. 





Zittle Tuk. u 


Yes, they called him Little Tuk, but it was not his real name ; he 
had called himself so before he could speak plainly, and he meant 
it for Charles It was all very well for those who knew him, but 
not for strangers 

Little Tuk was left at home to take care of his hittle sister, 
Gustava, who was much younger than himself, and he had to learn 
his lessons at the same time, and the two things could not very 
well be performed together The poor boy sat there with his 
sister on his lap, and sung to her all the songs he knew, and now 
and then he looked into his geography lesson that lay open before 
him. By the next morning he had to learn by heart all the towns ‘, 
in Zealand, and all that could be described of them. 

His mother came home at last, and took little Gustava in her 
arms. Then Tuk ran to the window, and read so eagerly that he 
nearly read his eyes out, for it became darker and darker every 
minute, and his mother had no money to buy a light 

“There goes the old washerwoman up the lane,” said the 
mother, as she looked out of the window, “the poor woman can 
hardly drag herself along, and now she has to drag a pail of water 
from the well. Be a good boy, Tuk, and run across and help the 
old woman, won't you?” 

So Tuk ran across quickly, and helped her, but when/ he came 
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back into the room it was quite dark, and there was not a word 
said about a light, so he was obliged to go to bed on his little 
truckle bedstead, and there he lay and thought of his geography 
sesson, and of Zealand, and of all the master had told hm. He 
ought really to have read it over again, but he could not for want 
of a lght. So he put the geography book under his pillow, for he 
had heard that this was a great help towards learning a lesson, 
but not always to be depended upon. He still lay thinking and 
thinking, when all at once it seemed as if some one kissed him on 
his eyes and mouth. He slept and yet he did not sleep, and it 
appeared as if the old washerwoman looked at him with kind eyes, 
and said, “It would be a great pity if you did not know your 
lesson to-morrow morning, you helped me, and now I will help 
you, and Providence will always help those who help themselves,” 
and at the same time the book under Tuk’s pillow began to move 
about. ‘Cluck, cluck, cluck,” cried a hen as she crept towards 
him. “Iam a hen from Kyjoge,”* and then she told him how 
many inhabitants the town contained, and about a battle that had 
been fought there, which really was not worth speaking of 

“‘ Crack, crack,” down fell something. It was a wooden bird, 
the parrot which 1s used as a target at Prastoe.t He said there 
were as many inhabitants in that town as he had nails in his body. 
He was very proud, and said, “'Thorwalsden lived close to me,t 
and here I am now, quite comfortable.” 

But now httle Tuk was no longer in bed, all in a moment he 
found himself on horseback Gallop, gallop, away he went, seated 
wn front of a rchly-attired knight, with a waving plume, who held 
him on the saddle, and so they rode through the wood by the old 
town of Wordingburg, which was very large and busy The king’s 
castle was surrounded by lofty towers, arld radiant light streamed 
from all the windows. Within there were songs and dancing; 
King Waldemar and the young gaily-dressed ladies of the court 
were dancing together. Morning dawned, and as the sun rose, 
the whole city and the king’s castle sank suddenly down together. 


* Kjoge, a little town on Kjoge Bay Lifting up children by placing the 
hands on each side of their heads, 1s called * ahowig them Kjons btn id 

+ Prastoe, a still smaller town. 

~ About a huhdred paces from Prastoe hes the estate of Nysoe, wherg Thor: 
walsden usually resided while in Denmark, and where he executed many 


memorable rorks. : 
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One tower after another fell, till at last only one remained stand- 
ing on the hill where the castle had formerly been * 

The town now appeared small and poor, and the school-boys 
read in their books, which they carried under their arms, that it 
contained two thousand inhabitants, but this was a mere boast, 
for it did not contain so many 

And again little Tuk lay in his bed, scarcely knowing whether 
he was dreaming or not, for some one stood by him 

“ Tuk! little Tuk!” said a voice It was a very little person who 
spoke He was dressed as a sailor, and looked small enough to 
be a middy, but he was not one “I bring you many greetings 
from Corsor}+ It is a nsing town, full of life It has steam- 
ships and mail-coaches In times past they used to call it ugly, 
but that is no longer true I he on the sea-shore,” said Corsor ; 
‘I have high-roads and pleasure-gardens, I have given birth 
to a poet who was witty and entertaining, which they are not all 
I once wanted to fit out a ship to sail round the world, but I did 
not accomplish it, though most hkely I might have done so But I 
am fragrant with perfume, for close to my gates most lovely roses 
bloom ” 

Then before the eyes of httle Tuk appeared a confusion of 
colours, red and green , but it cleared off, and he could distinguish 
a cliff close to the bay, the slopes of which were quite overgrown 
with verdure, and on its summit stood a fine old church with 
pointed towers Springs of water flowed out of the cliff in thick 
waterspouts, so that there was a continual splashing Close by sat 
an old king with a golden crown on his white head This was 
King Hroar of the Springs} and near the springs stood the town 
of Roeskilde, as it 1s called Then all the kings and queens of 

* Wordingburg under King Waldemar was a place of great importance , now 
it 1s a very insignificant town only a lonely tower and the remains of a well 
show where the castle once stood 

+ Corsor, on the Great Belt, used to be called the most tiresome town in 
Denmark before the establishment of steamers Travellers had to wait for a 


favourable wind The title of ‘‘ tiresome” was ingeniously added to the Danish 
escutcheon by a witticism of Vaudeville Heibergs The poet Baggesen was 


rn here. 

t Roeskilde (from Roesquelle, rose-spring, falsely called Rothschild), once 
the capital of Denmark The town took its name from King Hroar, and from 
the numerous springs in the neighbourhood __In its beautiful cathedral most of 
the kings and queens of Denmark are buried. In Roeskildethe Danish States 
used to assemble A 
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Denmark went up the ascent to the old church, hand 1n hand, 
with golden crowns on their heads, while the organ played and the 
fountains‘sent forth jets of water 

Little Tuk saw and heard it all. “Don’t forget the names of 
these towns,” said King Hroar 

All at once everything vanished, but where! It seemed to him 
hke turning over the leaves of a book And now there stood 
before him an old peasant woman, who had come from Soroe,* 
where the grass grows in the market-place She had a green 
linen apron thrown over her head and shoulders, and it was quite 
wet, as if 1t had been ramming heavily “ Yes, that it has,” said she, 
and then, just as she was going to tell him a great many pretty stories 
from Holberg’s comedies, and about Waldemar and Absalom, she 
suddenly shrunk up together, and wagged her head as if she were 
a frog about tospring ‘ Croak,” she cried , “it 1s always wet, and 
as quiet as death in Soroe” Then httle Tuk saw she was changed 
into-a frog ‘‘ Croak,” and again she was an old woman “One 
must dress according to the weather,” said she “It 1s wet, and 
my town is just like a bottle By the cork we must go 1n, and by 
the cork we must come out again In olden times I had beauti- 
ful fish, and now I have fresh, rosy-cheeked boys in the bottom of 
the bottle, and they learn wisdom, Hebrew and Greek ” 

“ Croak ” Howit sounded like the cry of the frogs on the moor, 
or like the creaking of great boots when some one 1s marching,— 
always the same tone, so monotonous and wearying, that little Tuk 
at length fell fast asleep, and then the sound could not annoy 
tim = But even in this sleep came a dream, or something like it. 
His little sister Gustava, with her blue eyes, and fair curly hair, 
had grown up a beautiful maiden all at once, and without having 
wings she could fly And they flew together over Zealand, over 
green forests and blue lakes 

“‘ Hark, do you hear the cock crow, little Tuk ‘ Cock-a-doodle- 
doo’ The fowls are flying out of Kjoge You shall have a large 
farm-yard. You shall never suffer hunger or want The bird of 
good omen shall be yours, and you shall become a nich and happy 
man, your house shall mse up lke King Waldemar’s towers, and 

* Soroe, a very sgulet little town in a beautiful situation, surrounded by 


® forests and lakes olberg, the Mohére of Denmark, founded a noble gcademy 
The poets Hanck and Jugeman were professors here. Letztern hives 
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shall be richly adorned with marble statues, like those at Pragtde. 
Understand me well; your name shall travel with fame round the 
world like the ship that was to sail from Corsor, and at Koeskilde, 
—Don’t forget the names of the towns, as King Hroar said,— 
you shall speak well and clearly little Tuk, and when at last you 
lie in your grave you shall sleep peacefully, as ” 

“As if I lay in Soroe,” said little Tuk awaking It was bnght 
daylight, and he could not remember his dream, but that was not 
necessary, for we are not to know what will happen to us in the 
future. ‘Then he sprang out of bed quickly, and read over his 
lesson in the book, and knew it all at once quite correctly The 
old washerwoman put her head in at the door, and nodded to him 
quite kindly, and said, “ Many thanks, you good child, for your 
help yesterday I hope all your beautiful dreams will come true ” 

Little Tuk did not at all know what he had dreamt, but One 
above did, 








lver-Aree Mother. 


THERE was once a little boy who had taken cold by going out and 
getting his feet wet Noone could think how he had managed to do 
so, for the weather was quite dry Huis mother undressed him and 
put him to bed, and then she brought in the teapot to make hima 
good cup of elder-tea, which is so warming At the same time, 
the friendly old man, who lived all alone at the top of the house, 
came in atthe door He had neither wife nor child, but he was 
very fond of children, and knew so many fairy tales and stones 
that 1t was a pleasure to hear him talk. “ Now, if you dnnk your 
tea,” said the mother, “ very likely you will have a story in the 
meantime ” 

“Yes, if I could think of a new one to tell,” said the old man, 

‘But how did the little fellow get his feet wet?” asked he. 

h,” said the mother, “ that 1s what we cannot find out.” 
Will you tell me a story?” asked the boy. 
‘Yes, if you can tell me exactly how deep the gutter is in the 

little street through which you go to school.” 

“ Just half way up to my knee,” said the boy, “ ‘that 1 is, if I 
stand /n the deepest part.” 

“Tt is easy to see how we got our feet wet,” said the, old man. 

qt 
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“ Well, now I suppose I ought to tell a story, but I don't know 
any more.” 

“You can make up one, I know,” said the boy ‘“ Mother says 
that you can turn everything you look at into a story, and every- 
thing, even, that you touch ” 

“ Ah, but those sorts of tales and stories are worth nothing. 
The real ones come of themselves, they knock at my forehead, 
and say, ‘Here we are!’” 

“Won't there bea knock soon?” said the boy And his mother 
laughed, while she put elder-flowers in the teapot, and poured boiling 
water over them. “Oh, do tell me a story” 

“Yes, if a story comes of itself, but tales and stories are very 
grand, they only come when it pleases them Stop,” he cried all at 
once, “here; ,,have it, look! there is a story in the teapot now ” 

The little ..,, looked at the teapot, and saw the lid raise itself 
gradually, and long bianches sprouted out, even from the spout, in 
all directions, till they became larger and larger, and there ap- 
peared a large elder-tree, covered with flowers white and fresh. 
It spread itself even to the bed, and pushed the curtains aside, 
and oh, how fragrant the blossoms smelt In the midst of the 
tree, sat a pleasant-looking old woman, in a very strange dress, 
The dress was green, like the leaves of the elder-tree, and was 
decorated with large white elder-blossoms, It was not easy to tell 
whether the border was made of some kind of stuff, or of real flowers. 

( “What 1s that woman’s name?” asked the boy 

, “The Romans and Greeks called her a dryad,” said the old 
ma”, “but we do not understand that name, we have a better one 
for her in the quarter of the town where tie sailors live. They 
call her Elder-flower mother, and you must pay attention to her 
now, and listen while you look at the bea atiful tree ” 

“Just such a large blooming tree as this stands outside in the 
corner of a poor little yard, and under this tree, one bright 
sunny afternoon, sat two old people, a sailor and his wife They 
had great-grandchildren, and would soon celebrate the golden 
wedding, which 1s the fiftieth anniversary of the wedding-day in 
many continerital countries, and the Elder-mother sat 1n the tree 
and looked as pleased as she does now. ‘I know when the golden 
"wedding is tobe,’ said she, but they did not hear her, theys were 
talking of olden times. ‘D9 you remember,’ said the old sailor, 

a \] 
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‘when we were quite httle, and used to run about and play in the 
very same yard where we are now sitting, and how we planted 
httle twigs n one corner, and made a garden?’ ‘Yes,’ said the 
old woman, ‘I remember it quite well, and how we watered the 
twigs, and one of them was a sprig of elder that took root, and put 
forth green shoots, until it became in time the great tree under 
which we old people are now seated’ ‘To be sure,’ he replied ; 
‘and in that corner yonder, stands the water-butt in which I used 
to swim my boat that I had cut out all myself, and it sailed well, 
too, but since then I have learnt a very different kind of sailing’ 
‘Yes, but before that, we went to school,’ said she, ‘and then we 
were prepared for confirmation,—how we both cried on that day ! 
but in the afternoon, we went, hand in hand, up to the round 
tower, and saw the view over Copenhagen, and ac ae the water, 
then we went to Fredericksburg, where the king ,, « queen were 
sailing in their beautiful boat on the river’ ‘ But tf had to sail on 
a very different voyage elsewhere, and be away from home for years 
on long voyages,’ said the old sailor ‘Ah yes, and I used to cry 
about you,’ said she, ‘for I thought you must be dead, and lying 
drowned at the bottom of the sea, with the waves sweeping over 
you And many atime have I got up im the night to see if the 
weathercock had turned, it turned often enough, but you came 
not How well I remember one day, the rain was pouring down 
from the skies, and the man came to the house where I was in 
service, to fetch away the dust I went down to him with the 
dust-box, and stood for a moment at the door,—what shockin 
weather it was '—and while I stood there, the postman came up a 
brought me a letter from you How that letter had mat thy 





i 


about! I tore it open and read it I laughed and wept at th 
same time, I was so happy It said that you were in warm coun- 
tries, where the coffee bernes grew, and what a beautiful country 
it was, and described many other wonderful things , and so I stood 
reading by the dust-bin, with the rain pouring down, when, all 
at once, somebody came, and clasped me round the waist.’ 
‘Yes, and you gave him such a box on the ears, that they 
tingled,’ said the old man. ‘I did not know that it was you,’ 
she replied, ‘but you had arnved as quickly as your letter, and 
you lqoked so handsome, and, indeed, so you are still, You had 
a large yellow silk handkerchief in your pocket, and a shiny 
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hat on your head. You looked quite fine. And, all the time, 
what weather it was! and how dismal the street looked!’ ‘And 
then do you remember,’ said he, ‘when we were married, and our 
first boy came, and then Marie, and Niels, and Peter, and Hang 
Christian’ ‘Indeed I do,’ she replied , ‘and they are all grown 
up respectable men and women, whom every one likes’ ‘And 
now their child en have little ones,’ said the old sailor ‘There 
are great-grandchildren for us, strong and healthy too’ ‘Was it 
not about this time of year that we were married?’ ‘Yes, and 
to-day is the golden wedding-day,’ said Elder-tree mother, popping 
her head out just between the two old people, and they thought 
it was a neighbour nodding to them Then they looked at each 
other, and clasped their hands togethe.. Presently came their 
children and grandchildren, who knew very well that 1t was the 
golden wedding-day They had already wished them joy on that 
very morning , but the old people had forgotten it, although they 
remefnbered so well all that had happened many years before 
And the elder-tree smelt sweetly, and the setting sun shone upon 
the faces of the old people, till they looked quite ruddy, and the 
youngest of their grandchildren danced round them joyfully, and 
said they were going to have a feast in the evening, and there 
were to be hot potatoes Then the Elder-mother nodded in the 

tree, and cried ‘ Hurrah,’ with all the rest” 
“ But that is not a story,” said the little boy, who had been listening 
Not till you understand it,” said the old man, “ but let us ask 

‘ safsler-mother to explain it” 

ma‘lt was not exactly a story,” said the Elder-mother; “ but the 
for‘y 1s coming now, and it is a true one’ For out of truth 
w the most wonderful stories, just as my beautiful elder-bush 
fas sprung out of the teapot” And thtn she took the little 
poy out of bed, and laid him on her bosom, and the blooming 
branches of elder closed over them, so that they sat as it were 
in a leafy bower, and the bower flew with them through the 
air in the most delightful manner. Then the Elder-mother all at 
once changed to a beautiful young maiden , but her dress was still 
of the same green stuff, ornamented with a border of white elder: 
blossoms, such as the Elder-mother had worn. In her bosom, she 
wore a real elder-flower, and a wreath of the same was entwined 
in her golden ringlets, Her large blue eyes were very beautiful to 
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look at She was the same age as the boy; and they kissed each 
other, and felt very happy They left the arbour together, hand 
in hand, and found themselves in a beautiful flower-garden, which 
belonged to their home. On the green lawn their father’s stick 
was tied up There was lie in this stick for the little ones, for no 
sooner did they place themselves upon it than the white knob 
changed into a pretty neighing head, with a black flowing mane, 
and four long shm legs sprung forth. The creature was strong and 
spirited, and galloped with them round the grass-plot ‘“ Hurrah! 
now we will ride many miles away,” said the boy, “we'll nde to 
the nobleman’s estate, where we went last year” Then they rode 
round the grass-plot again, and the little maiden, who, we know, was 
Elder-tree mother, kept crying out, “‘ Now we are 1n the country. 
Do you see the farmhouse, with a great baking-oven, which sticks 
out from the wall by the roadside like a gigantic egg? There 1s 
an elder spreading its branches over it, and a cock 1s marching 
about, and scratching for the chickens. See how he struts! Now 
we are near the church There it stands on the hill, shaded by 
the great oak-tree3, one of which 1s half dead. See, here we are 
at the blacksmith’s forge How the fire burns! And the half- 
clad men are striking the hot iron with the hammer, so that the 
sparks fly about Now then, away to the nobleman’s beautiful 
estate” And the boy saw all that the httle girl spoke of as she sat 
behind jum on the stick, for it passed before him, although th 
were only galloping round the grass-plot. Then they played g 
gether in a side-walk, and raked up the earth, to make a hd 
garden. ‘Then she took elder-flowers out of her hair, and pland 
them ; and they grew just like those which he had heard the e 
people talking about, and which they had planted in their your, 
days They walked about hand-in-hand, too, just as the old peoa 
ple had done when they were children, but they did not go up the 
round tower, nor to Fredericksburg garden No; but the little 
girl seized the boy round the waist, and they rode all over the 
whole country,—sometimes it was spring, then summer, then 
autumn, and winter followed,—while thousands of images were 
presented to the boy’s eyes and heart, and the httle girl constanly 
sung to him, “ You must never forget all this” And through their 
whole flight, the elder-tree sent forth the sweetest fragrance, 

They passed roses and fresh beech-trees, but the perfume of 
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the elder-tree was stronger than all, for its flowers hung round the 
little maiden’s heart, against which the boy so often leaned his 
head during their flight. 

“Ttis beautiful here in the spring,” said the maiden, as they 
stood in a grove of beech-trees covered with fiesh green leaves, 
while at their feet the sweet-scented thyme and blushing ane- 
mone lay spread amid the green grass 1n delicate bloom. ‘Qh, 
that it were always spring in the fragrant beech-groves ” 

“ Frere it 1s delightful in summer,” said the maiden, as they passed 
old knights’ castles, telling of days gone by, and saw the high walls 
and pointed gables murrored in the rivers beneath, where swans 
were sailing about and peeping into the cool green avenues. In 
the fields the corn waved to and fro like the sea Red and yellow 
flowers grew amongst the ruins, and the hedges were covered with 
wild hops and blooming convolvulus In the evening the moon 
‘ose round and full, and the hay-stacks in the meadows filled the 

ir with their sweet scent. These were scenes never to be for- 
tten, “It 1s lovely here also in autumn,” said the little maiden ; 
id then the scene changed The sky appeared higher and more 
autif lly blue, while the forest glowed with colours of red, green, 
nd id. The hounds were off to the chase, large flocks of wild 
bird: lew screaming over the Huns’ graves, where the blackberry 
wishes twined round the old runs The dark blue sea was dotted 

h white sails, and in the barns sat old women, maidens, and 

Ildren, picking hops into a large tub The young ones sang 


ye “nd the old ones told Fairy tales of wizards and witches. 


obuld be nothing more pleasant than all this ‘“‘ Again,” 
4iu *the maiden, “it 1s beautiful here in winter” Then m a 
0 ment all the trees were covered with hoar-froast, so that they 


= @oked lke white coral. The snow crachled beneath the feet as 


f every one had on new boots, and one shooting star after another 
fell from the sky In warm rooms there could be seen the Christ- 
mas trees decked out with presents, and lighted up amid festivities 
and joy In the country farm-houses, could be heard the sound 
of the violin, and there were games for apples, so that even tha 
poorest child could say, “ It is beautiful in winter.” And beautful 
indeed were all the scenes which the maiden showed to the lithe 
boy, and always around them floated the fragrance of the ‘lde.- 
blossom, and ever above them waved the red flag with the white 
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cross under which the old seaman had sailed. The boy who had 
become a youth, and who had gone as a sailor out into the wide 
world, and sailed to warm countries where the coffee grew, and to 
whom the lhittle girl had given an elder-blossom from her bosom 
for a keepsake, when she took leave of him, placed the flower 
in his hymn-book, and when he opened it in foreign lands, he 
always turned to the spot where this flower of remembrance 
lay, and the more he looked at it, the fresher 1t appeared He 
could, as it were, breathe the home-like fragrance of the woods, and 
see the little girl looking at him from between the petals of the 
flower with her clear blue eyes, and hear her whispering, “It 1s 
beautiful here at home in spring, and summer, 1n autumn, and in 
winter,” while hundreds of these home scenes passed through his 
memory. Many years had passed, and he was now an old man 
seated with his old wife under an elder-tree in full blossom They 
were holding each other’: hands just as the great-grandfather and 
grandmother had done, and spoke, as they did, of olden timescand 
of the golden wedding” ‘The little maiden with the blue eyes and 
with the elder-blossoms in her hair sat :a the tree and nodded to them 
and said “ To-day 1s the golden wedding” And tnen she t-6k two 
flowers out of her wreath and kissed them and they shone. like 
silver and then like gold, and as she placed them on the heads 
of the old people each flower became agolden crown And there 
they sat like a king and queen under the sweetly scented tree, 
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which still looked like an elder-bush Then he related to dl 


old wife the story of the Elder-tree mother, just as he had heard 
it told when he was a little boy, and they both fanciec i fs 
much hke their own story, especially in some parts which ‘ | 
liked the best t 
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“Well, and so it 1s,” said the little maiden in the tree “ og | | 
is\,f 


call me Elder-mother, others a dryad, but my real name 
‘Memory’ It 1s I who sit in the tree as it grows and grows, and 
I can think of the past and relate many things. Let me see if 
you have still preserved the flower ” 

Then the old man opened his hymn-book, and there lay the elder 
flower as fresh as if it had only just been placed there, and 
“Memory” nodded, and the two old people with the golden 
crowns on their heads sat in the red glow of the evefiing sunlight, 
and closed their eyes, and—and—the story was ended. , 
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The little boy lay in his bed and did not quite know whether he 
had been dreaming or listening to a story. The tea-pot stood on 
the table, but no elder-bush grew out of it, and the old man who 
had really told the tale was on the threshold, and just going out 
at the door 

“ How beautiful it was,” said the little boy ‘ Mother, I have 
been to warm countries ” 

“TI can quite believe it,” said his mother ‘ When any one dnnks 
two full cups of elder-flower tea, he may well get into warm coun- 
tries ,” and then she covered him up that he should not take cold. 
“You have slept well while I have been disputing with the old 
naan as to whether it was a real story or a fairy legend ” 

“ And where 1s the Elder-tree mother?” asked the boy 

“She 1s in the tea-pot,” said the mother, “and there she may 
stay.” 


: The Snows Queen. 
IN SEVEN STORIES, 
Story the First 

Warcx describes a looking-glass and the broken fragments 

You must attend to the commencement of this story, for when 
we get to the end we shall know more than we do now about a 
very wicked hobgoblin , he was one of the very worst, for he was 
arealdemon One day, when he was in a merry mood, he made 
a, looking-glass which had the power of making everything good 





tting that was worthless and bad looked increased in size 


| tiful that was reflected in 1t almost shrink to nothing, while 
~~ 


ws 


orse than ever The most lovely landscapes appeared like 
gd spinach, and the people became hideous, and looked as if 
stood on their heads and had no bodies Their countenances 

'e so distorted that no one could recognise them, and even one 
‘kle on the face appeared to spread over the whole of the nose 
4 mouth The demon said this was very amusing. When a good 


__4 * pious thought passed through the mind of any one it was muis- 


represented in the glass , and then how the demon laughed at his 
cunning invention All who went to the demon’s school—for he 
kept a school—talked everywhere of the wonders they had seen, 
and declared that people could now, for the first time, sde what 
the world and mankind were really lke. They carned the glass 
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about everywhere, till at last there was not a land nor a people who 
had not been looked at through this distorted mirror. They wanted 
even to fly with it up to heaven to see the angels, but the higher 
they flew the more slippery the glass became, and they could 
scarcely hold it, till at last 1t slipped from their hands, fell to the 
earth, and was broken into millions of pieces But now the looking- 
glass caused more unhappiness than ever, for some of the fragments 
were not so large as a grain of sand, and they flew about the 
world into every country When one of these tiny atoms flew into 
@ person’s eye, it stuck there unknown to him, and from that mo- 
ment he saw everything through a distorted medium, or could see 
only the worst side of what he looked at, for even the smallest 
fragment retained the same power which had belonged to the 
whole mirror. Some few persons even got a fragment of the look- 
ing-glass 1n their hearts, and this was very termble, for their hearts 
became cold hke a lump of ice <A few of the pieces were so large 
that they could be used as window-panes, it would have bean a 
sad thing to look at our friends through them Other pieces were 
made into spectacles , this was dreadful for those who wore them, 
for they could see nothing either nghtly or justly. At all this the , 
wicked demon laughed till his sides shook—it tickled him so to / 
see the mischief he had done There were still a number of these | 
little fragments of glass floating about in the air, and now you 
shall hear what happened with one of them 


SECOND STORY equ 


@ Uittle Boy and a Bittle Gael B Myc 

In a large town, full of houses and people, there 1s not r es 
everybody to have even a little garden, therefore they are oblig,_\¢ 
be satisfied with a few flowers in flower-pots In one of these tos 
towns lived two poor children who had a garden something lajs .\ . 
and better than a few flower-pots They were not brother qd ' 
sister, but they loved each other almost as much as if they yf 
been Their parents lived opposite to each other in two garre\ 
where the roofs of neighbouring houses projected out towards eacn 
other, and the water-pipe ran between them. In each house was a 
httle window, so that any one could step across the gutter from one 
window to the other. The parents of these childrer had each a 
large wooden box in which they cultivated kitchen herbs for their 
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own use, and a little rose-bush mm each box, which grew splendidly. 
Now after a while the parents decided to place these two boxes 
across the waterpipe, so that they reached from one window to the 
other and looked like two banks of flowers Sweet-peas drooped 
over the boxes, and the rose-bushes shot forth long branches, 
which were trained round the windows and clustered together 
almost lke a tnumphal arch of leaves and flowers The boxes 
were very high, and the children knew they must not climb upon 
them, without permission, but they were often, however, allowed 
to step out together and sit upon their httle stools under the rose- 
bushes, or play quietly In winter all this pleasure came to an end, 
for the windows were sometimes quite frozen over But then they 
would warm copper pennies on the stove, and hold the warm 
pennies against the frozen pane, there would be very soon a 
little round hole through which they could peep, and the soft 
bnght eyes of the little boy and girl would beam through the hole 
at each window as they looked at each other Their names were 
Kay and Gerda In summer they could be together with one 
jump from the window, but in winter they had to go up and 
down the long staircase and out through the snow before they 
could meet 

“See there are the white bees swarming,” said Kay's old grand- 
mother one day when it was snowing 

“ Have they a queen bee?” asked the little boy, for he knew 
that the real bees always had a queen 

“To be sure they have,” said the grandmother “She 1s flying 
there where the swarm 1s thickest She 1s the largest of them all, 
and ne* r remains on the earth, but flies up to the dark clouds. 
Orgex tO midnight she flies through the streets of the town, and 

5oon afte the windows, then the ice freezes on the panes into 
wondusigleshapes, that look lke flowers and castles ” 

“ Yes, I have seen them,” said both the children, and they knew 
it must be true 

‘Can the Snow Queen come in here?” asked the little girl. 

“Only let her come,” said the boy, “I'll set her on the stove 
and then she'll melt ” 

Then the grandmother smoothed his hair and told him some 
more tales.. One evening, when little Kay was at home, half un- 
dressed, he climbed on a chair by the window and peeped out 
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through the little hole A few flakes of snow were falling, and one 
of them, rather larger than the rest, alhghted on the edge of one 
of the flower boxes This snow-flake grew larger and larger till at 
last it became the figure of a woman, dressed in garments of white 
gauze, which looked like millions of starry snow-flakes linked toge- 
ther She was fair and beautiful, but made of 1ce—shining and 
glittering 1ce Still she was alive and her eyes sparkled hike bright 
stars, but there was neither peace nor rest in their glance She 
nodded towards the window, and waved her hand ‘The little boy 
was fnghtened and sprang from the chair, at the same moment it 
seemed as if a large bird flew by the window On the following 
day there was a clear frost, and very soon came the spring The | 
sun shone, the young green leaves burst forth, the swallows 
built their nests , windows were opened, and the children sat once 
more in the garden on the roof, high above all the other rooms. 
How beautifully the roses blossomed this summer The little girl 
had learnt a hymn in which roses were spoken of, and ther she 
thought of their own roses, and she sang the hymn to the little box 
and he sang too — 
** Roses bloom and cease to be, 
But we shall the Chnist-child see ” | 

Then the httle ones held each other by the hand, and kisse 
the roses, and looked at the bright sunshine, and spoke to it as if 
the Christ-child were there Those were splendid summer days 
How beautiful and fresh it was out among the rose-bushes, which 
seemed as if they would never leave off blooming One day Kay 
and Gerda sat looking at a book full of pictures of animals and 
birds, and then just as the clock in the church tower stru({\ twelve 
Kay said, “Oh, something has struck my heart!” obi Ne CU 
after, “ There 1s something in my eye” heen by 

The little girl put her arm round his neck, and looked into his 
eye, but she could see nothing 

“T think it 1s gone,” he said But it was not gone; it was one 
of those bits of the looking-glass—that magic murror, of which we 
have spoken—the ugly glass which made everything great and 
good appear small and ugly, while all that was wicked and bad 
became more visible, and every little fault could be plainly seen 
Poor }ttle Kay had also received a small grain in his heart, 
which very quickly turned to a lump of ice. He felt no more pain, 
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~——nade eS was there still “Why do you cry?” said he at last ; 

Thad nod OU look ugly There 1s nothing the matter with me now 

het fee] at’ he cried suddenly, “ that rose is worm-eaten, and thie 

is quite crooked After all, they are ugly roses, just like the 
box in which they stand” And then he kicked the boxes with his 
foot, and pulled off the two roses 

“ Kay, what are you doing?” cnied the little girl , and then, when 
he saw how frightened she was, he tore off another rose, and 
jumped through his own window away from sweet little Gerda 

When she afterwards brought out the picture book, he said, “It 
was only fit for babies in long clothes,” and when grandmother told 
any stories, he would interrupt her with “but ,” or, when he could 
manage it, he would get behind her chair, put on a pair of specta- 
cles, and imitate her very cleverly, to make people laugh By-and- 
by he began to mimic the speech and gait of persons in the street. 
All that was peculiar or disagreeable in a person he would imitate 
directly, and people said, “ That boy will be very clever, he has a 
remarkable genius” But it was the piece of glass in his eye, and 
the coldness in his heart, that made him act like this He would 
even tease little Gerda, who loved him with all her heart His 
games, too, were quite different, they were not so childish. One 
winter's day, when it snowed, he brought out a burning-glass, then 
he held out the tail of his blue coat, and let the snowflakes fall 
upon it. “ Look in this glass, Gerda,” said he , and she saw how 
every flake of snow was magnified, and looked like a beautiful 
flower or a glittering star ‘Is it not clever?” said Kay, “and 
much more interesting than looking at real flowers There 1s not 
a single fault in it, and the snow flakes are quite perfect till they 
begin to melt” 

Soon after, Kay made his appearance im large thick gloves, and 
with his sledge at his back He called upstairs to Gerda, “ I’ve 
got leave to go into the great square, where the other boys play 
and ride” And away he went 

In the great square, the boldest among the boys would often tie 
their sledges to country people’s carts, and go with them a good 
way. ‘This was capital. But while they were all amusing them- 
selves, and Kay with them, a great sledge came by , it was painted 

o white, and in it sat some one wrapped in a rough white fyr, and 
wearing a white cap, The sledge drove twice round the square, 
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and Kay fastened his own little sledge to it, so that ting, and one 
away, he followed with it. It went faster and faster r edge of one 
the next street, and then the person who drove turned ¥ger till at 
nodded pleasantly to Kay, just as 1f they were acquainted white 
each other, but whenever Kay wished to loosen his little sleage 
the driver nodded again, so Kay sat still, and they drove out through 
the town gate. Then the snow began to fall so heavily that the little 
boy could not see a hand’s breadth before him, but still they drove | 
on, then he suddenly loosened the cord so that the large sledge 
might go on without him, but it was of no use, his little carnage held 
fast, and away they went like the wind Then he called out loudly, 
but nobody heard him, while the snow beat upon him, and the 
sledge flew onwards Every now and then it gave a jump as if 
they were going over hedges and ditches. The boy was fnghtened, 
and tried to say a prayer, but he could remember nothing but the 
multiplication table. 

The snow-flakes became larger and larger till they appeared like 
great white chickens All at once they sprang on one side, the 
great sledge stopped, and the person who had driven it rose up. 
The fur and the cap, which were made entirely of snow, fell off, / 
and he saw a lady, tall and white: 1t was the Snow Queen. | 

“We have driven well,” said she, “but why do you tremble? 
here, creep into my warm fur” Then she seated him beside her /} 
in the sledge, and as she wrapped the fur round him he felt as if ~ 
he were sinking into a snow dnift. 

“Are you still cold,” she asked, as she kissed him on the fore- 
head ‘The kiss was colder than ice; 1t went quite through to 
his heart, which was already almost a lump of ice, he felt as uf he 
were going to die, but only fora moment, he soon seemed quite 
well again, and did not notice the cold all around him 

“My sledge! don’t forget my sledge,” was his first thought, and 
then he looked and saw that it was bound fast to one of the white 
chickens, which flew behind him with the sledge at its back. The 
Snow Queen kissed little Kay again, and by this time he had for- 
gotten little Gerda, his grandmother, and all at home. 

““Now you must have no more kisses,” she said, “or I should 
kiss you to death.” 

Kzy looked at her, and saw that she was so beautiful, he could 
not imagine a more intelligent and lovely face ; she did not now seem 
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~~ anade of ice, as when he had seen her through his window, and 
Thad nodded to him In his eyes she was perfect, and he did 
hea¢ feel atall afraid. He told her he could do mental anthmetic, 
“as far as fractions, and that he knew the number of square 
miles and the number of inhabitants in the country And she 
always smiled so that he thought he did not know enough yet, and 
looked round the vast expanse as she flew higher and higher with 
him upon a black cloud, while the storm blew and howled as if it 
were singing old songs. They flew over woods and lakes, over sea 
and land, below them roared the wild wind, the wolves howled 
and the snow crackled, over them flew the black screaming crows, 
and above all shone the moon, clear and bright,—and so Kay 
passed through the long winter's night, and by day he slept at the 
feet of the Snow Queen. 
THIRD STORY. 
Che Flower Garden of the Homan who could Conjure 
Brt how fared little Gerda during Kay’s absence? What had 
become of him, no one knew, nor could any one give the slightest 
information, excepting the boys, who said that he had tied his 
sledge to another very large one, which had driven through the 
street, and out at the town gate Nobody knew where it went; 
many tears were shed for him, and little Gerda wept bitterly for 
along time She said she knew he must be dead, that he was 
drowned 1n the river which flowed close by the school Oh, indeed, 
those long winter days were very dreary But at last spring came, 
with warm sunshine ‘“ Kay is dead and gone,” said little Gerda. 
“T don’t believe it,” said the sunshine 
** He 1s dead and gone,” she said to the sparrows 
“We don’t believe it,” they replied, and at last little Gerda 
began to doubt it herself “I will put on my new red shoes,” she 
said one morning, “ those that Kay has nevér seen, and then I will 
go down to the river, and ask for him” It was quite early when 
she kissed her old grandmother, who was still asleep, then she 
put on her red shoes, and went quite alone out of the town gates 
towards the nver. “Is it true that you have taken my little play- 
mate away from me?” she said to the nver. “I will give you my 
red shoes if you will give him back tome” And it seemed as if the 
°waves nodded: to her in a strange manner. Then she took cf her 
wed shoes, which she hked better than anything else, and threw 
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them both into the nver, but they fell near the bank, and 
waves carned them back to land, just as if the nver would no 
from her what she loved best, because they could not give her ba 
little Kay But she thought the shoes had not been thrown out 
far enough Then she crept into a boat that lay amorg the reeds, 
and threw the shoes again from the farther end of the boat into the 
water, but it was not fastened, and her movement sent it gliding 
away from the land When she saw this, she hastened to reach 
the end of the boat, but before she could do so, 1t was more than 
a yard from the bank, and dnfting away faster than ever. Then 
little Gerda was very much fnghtened, and began to cry, but 
no one heard her except the sparrows, and they could not carry 
her to land, but they flew along by the shore, and sang, as if to 
comfort her, “Here we are! Here we are!” The boat floated 
with the stream , little Gerda sat quite still with only her stockings 
on her feet , the red shoes floated after her, but she could not reach 
them because the boat kept so much in advance The barks on 
each side of the mver were very pretty There were beautiful 
flowers, old trees, sloping fields, in which cows and sheep were 
grazing, but not aman to be seen Perhaps the niver will carry 
me to little Kay, thought Gerda, and then she became more 
cheerful, and raised her head, and looked at the beautiful green 
banks, and so the boat sailed on for hours At length she came to 
a large cherry orchard, in which stood a small house with strange 
red and blue windows It had also a thatched roof, and outside, 
were two wooden soldiers, that presented arms to her as she sailed 
past Gerda called out to them, for she thought they were alive, 
but of course they did not answer , and as the boat drifted nearer 
to the shore, she saw what they really were Then Gerda called 
still louder, and there came a very old woman out of the house, 
leaning on a crutch ‘She wore a large hat to shade her from the 
sun, and on it were painted all sorts of pretty flowers ‘You 
poor little child,” said the old woman, “ how did you manage to 
come all this distance into the wide world on such a rapid rolling 
stream?” And then the old woman walked into the water, seized 
the boat with her crutch, drew it to land, and lifted little Gerda 
out. And Gerda was glad to feel herself again on dry ground, 
althGugh she was rather afraid of the strange old woman. “Come 
and tell me who you are,” said she, “ and how you came here,” 
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Then Gerda told her everything, while the old woman shook her 
head, and said, “‘ Hem-hem ,” and when she had finished, Gerda 
asked it sMe had not seen little Kay, and the old woman told her 
he had not passed by that way, but he very likely would come. 
So she told Gerda not to be sorrowful, but to taste the cherries and 
look at the flowers, they were better than any picture-book, for 
ar of them could tell a story Then she took Gerda by the 
‘4, and led her into the little house, and the old woman closed 
the door The windows were very high, and as the panes were 
red, blue, and yellow, the daylight shone through them im all sorts 
of singular colours. On the table stood some beautiful cherries, 
and Gerda had permission to eat as many as she would. While 
she was eating them, the old woman combed out her long flaxen 
ringlets with a golden comb, and the glossy curls hung down on 
each side of the little round pleasant face, which looked fresh ard 
blooming asarose “I have long been wishing for a dear little 
maiden hike you,” said the old woman; “and now you must stay 
v ‘th me, and see how happily we shall live together” And while 
she went on combing little Gerda’s hair, she thought less and less 
about her adopted brother Kay, for the old woman could conjure, 
although she was not a wicked witch, she conjured only a little 
for her own amusement, and now, because she wanted to keep 
Gerda. ‘Therefore she went into the garden, and stretched out 
her crutch towards all the rose-trees, beautiful though they were, 
and they immediately sunk into the dark earth, so that no one 
could tell where they had once stood The old woman was afraid 
that if little Gerda saw roses, she would think of those at home, 
and then remember little Kay, and run away Then she took 
Gerda into the flower-garden. How fragrant and beautiful 1t was! 
Every flower that could be thought of for eyery season of the year 
was here 1n full bloom, no picture-book could have more beautiful 
colours. Gerda jumped for joy, and played till the sun went down 
behind the tall cherry-trees , then she slept in an elegant bed with 
red silk pillows, embroidered with coloured violets , and then she 
dreamed as pleasantly as a queen on her wedding-day The next 
day, and for many days after, Gerda played with the flowers in the 
warm sunshine. She knew every flower, and yet, although there 
Were so many $f them, 1t seemed as if one were missing, but whi 
it was she could not tell. One day, however, as she sat looking 
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at the old woman’s hat with the painted flowers on it, she saw that 
the prettiest of them all was arose The old woman had forgotten 
to take it from her hat when she made all the roses sink into the 
earth. But it is difficult to keep the thoughts together in every- 
thing , one little mistake upsets all our arrangements. 

‘“‘ What, are there no roses here?” cned Gerda, and she ran out 
into the garden, and examined all the beds, and searched a} 4 
searched There was not one to be found Then she sat dtu. - 
and wept, and her tears fell just on the place where one of 
the rose-trees had sunk down The warm tears moistened the 
earth, and the rose-tree sprouted up at once, as blooming as 
when it had sunk, and Gerda embraced it, and kissed the roses, 
and thought of the beautiful roses at home, and, with them, of 
little Kay 

“Qh, how I have been detained!” said the little maiden “1 
wanted to seek for little Kay. Do you know where he 1s?” she 
asked the roses, “do you think he 1s dead ?” . 

And the roses answered, “ No, he is not dead We have been 
in the ground where all the dead he, but Kay 1s not there” 

“Thank you,” said little Gerda, and then she went to the other 
flowers, and looked into their little cups, and asked, “Do you 
know where little Kay 1s?” But each flower, as it stood in the 
sunshine, dreamed only of its own little fairy tale or history. Not 
one knew anything of Kay Gerda heard many stories from the 
flowers, as she asked them one after another about him. 

And what said the tiger-lhly? ‘“ Hark, do you hear the drum? 
—‘tum, tum’,—there are only two notes always, ‘tum, tum.’ 
Listen to the women’s song of mourning! MHear the cry of the 
priest! In her long red robe stands the Hindoo widow by the 
funeral pile The flanees nse around her as she places herself on 
the dead body of her husband ; but the Hindoo woman 1s thinking 
of the living one in that circle , of him, her son, who lighted those 
flames. Those shining eyes trouble her heart more painfully than 
the flames which will soon consume her body to ashes Can the 
fire of the heart be extinguished in the flames of a funeral pile?” 

“ T don’t understand that at all,” said little Gerda. 

“That is my story,” said the tiger-lily. , ‘ 

What says the convolvulus? ‘Near yonder narrow road stands 
an old knight's castle ; thick ivy creeps oves the old runed walls, 
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leaf over leaf, even to the balcony, in which stands a beautiful 
maiden. ,She bends over the balustrades, and looks up the road. 
No rose on its stem 1s fresher than she, no apple-blossom, wafted 
by the wind, floats more lightly than she moves. Her nich silk 
rustles as she bends over and exclaims, ‘ Will he not come?’” 

“Ts it Kay you mean P” asked Gerda. 

re: ki I am only speaking of a story of my dream,” replied the 
fidwer 

What said the little snowdrop? “ Between two trees a rope 18 
hanging , there 1s a piece of board upon it, it is aswing. Two 
pretty little girls, in dresses white as snow, and with long green 
nbbons fluttering from their hats, are sitting upon it, swinging. 
Their brother, who 1s taller than they are, stands inthe swing, 
he has one arm round the rope, to steady himself, in one hand he 
holds a little bowl, and in the other a clay pipe, he is blowing 
bubples As the swing goes on, the bubbles fly upward, reflecting 
the most beautiful varying colours The last still hangs from the 
bowl of the pipe, and sways i the wind On goes the swing; 
and then a httle black dog comes running up He1s almost as 
light as the bubble, and he raises himself on his hind legs, and 
wants to be taken into the swing, but it does not stop, and the 
dog falls, then he barks, and gets angry ‘The children stoop 
towards him, and the bubble bursts A swinging plank, a hght 
sparkling foam picture,—that 1s my story ” 

“It may be all very pretty what you are telling me,” said little 
Gerda , “‘ but you speak so mournfully, and you do not mention 
hittle Kay at all.” 

What do the hyacinths say? “There were sdbees beautiful sisters, 
fair and delicate The dress of one was red, of the second blue, 
and of the third pure white. Hand in hand, they danced in the 
bright moonlight, by the calm lake, but they were human beings, 
not fairy elves The sweet fragrance attracted them, and they 
disappeared in the wood; here the fragrance became stronger. 
Three coffins, in which lay the three beautiful maidens, glided from 
the thickest part of the forest across the lake. The fire-flies flew 
lightly over them, hke little floating torches. Do the dancing 

e maidens sleep, or are they dead? The scent of the flowers says 
that they are corpses. The evening bell tolls their knell.” 

“You make me quite sorrowful,” said little Gerda; “ your pex 
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fume 1s so strong, you make me think of the dead maidens. Ah! 
1s little Kay really dead then? ‘The roses have been 1n the earth, 
and they say no” 

“Cling, clang,” tolled the hyacinth bells ‘ We are not tolling 
for little Kay, we do not know him. We sing our song, the only 
one we know” 

Then Gerda went to the buttercups that were glittering among 
the bnght green leaves a. 

“ You are little bright suns,” said Gerda, “tell me if you know 
where I can find my playfellow ” 

And the buttercups sparkled gaily, and looked again at Gerda. 
What song could the buttercups sing? It was not about Kay 

“The bright warm sun shone on a little court, on the first warm 
day of spring His bright beams rested on the white walls of the 
neighbouring house , and close by bloomed the first yellow flowet 
of the season, glittermg hike gold in the sun’s warm ray An old 
woman sat in her arm-chair at the house-door, and her grand- 
daughter, a poor and pretty servant-maid, came to see her for a 
short visit When she kissed her grandmother, there was gold 
everywhere the gold of the heart in that holy kiss, it was a 
golden morning , there was gold in the beaming sunlight, gold in 
the leaves of the lowly flower, and on the lips of the maiden, 
There, that 1s my story,” said the buttercup. 

“ My poor old grandmother !” sighed Gerda, “ she 1s longing to 
sce me, and grieving for me as she did for little Kay, but I shall 
soon go home now, and take little Kay with me Itis no use 
asking the flowers ; they know only their own songs, and can give 
me no information ” 

And then she tucked up her little dress, that she might run 
faster, but the narcissuscaught her by the leg as she was jumping 
over it, so she stopped and looked at the tall yellow flower, and 
said, “ Perhaps you may know something ” 

Then she stooped down quite close to the flower, and listened ; 
and what did it say? 

“T can see myself, I can see myself,” said the narcissus. ‘Oh, 
how sweet 1s my perfume! Up ima little room with a bow-win- 
dow, sjands a little dancing girl, half undressed, she stands some- 
times on one leg, and sometimes on both, and looks as if she 
would tread the whole world,under her feet. She 1s nothing but a 
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delusion. She 1s pouring water out of a tea-pot on a piece of stuff 
which she holds in her hand, it 1s her boddice ‘Cleanliness 1s a 
good thiag,’ she says Her white dress hangs on a peg, it has 
also been washed 1n the tea-pot, and dned on the roof She puts 
it on, and ties a saffron-coloured handkerchief round her neck, 
which makes the dress look whiter See how she stretches out 
her legs, as if she were showing off on a stem. I can see myself, 
"fan see myself” 

" “What do I care for all that,” said Gerda, “you need not tell 
me such stuff” And then she ran to the other end of the garden 
The door was fastened, but she pressed against the rusty latch, 
and 1: gave way The door sprang open, and little Gerda ran out 
with bare feet into the wide world She looked back three times, 
but no one seemed to be following her At last she could run no 
longer, so she sat down to rest on a great stone, and when she 
looked round she saw that the summer was over, and autumn 
verygfar advanced She had known nothing of this in the beauti- 
ful garden, where the sun shone and the flowers grew all the year 
round 

“Oh, how I have wasted my time!” said little Gerda, “‘it 1s 
autumn. I must not rest any longer,” and she rose up to go on. 
But her little feet were wounded and sore, and everything around 
her looked so cold and bleak The long willow-leaves were quite 
yellow The dew-drops fell like water, leaf after leaf dropped 
from the trees, the sloe-thorn alone still bore fruit, but the slaes 
were sour, and set the teeth on edge Oh, how dark and weary the 
whole world appeared ! 


rd 
FOURTH STORY. 
Che Brence and Brincess 


Gerda was obliged to rest again, and just opposite the place where 
she sat, she saw a great crow come hopping across the snow to- 
wards her He stood looking at her for some time, and then 
he wagged his head and said, “‘ Caw, caw, good-day, good-day ” 
He pronounced the words as plamly as he could, because he 
meant to be kind to the little girl, and then he asked her where 
she was going all alone in the wide world 
¢ The word adone Gerda understood very well, and khnew*how 
much it expressed. So then she told the crow the whole story 
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of her life and adventures, and asked him if he had seen hittle 
Kay. ; 

The crow nodded his head very gravely, and said, “ Perhaps I 
have—it may be” 

“No! Do you think you have?” cried little Gerda, and she 
kissed the crow, and hugged him almost to death with joy 

“Gently, gently,” said the crow “I believe I know. I thirk 
it nay be little Kay, but he has certainly forgotten you by th.’ 
time for the princess ” 

*‘ Does he live with a princess ?” asked Gerda. 

“Ves, listen,” replied the crow, “but it 1s so difficult to speak 
your language if you understand the crows’ language* then I 
can explain it better Do you?” 

“No, I have never learnt it,” said Gerda, but my grandmother 
understands it, and used to speak it to me, I wish I had 
learnt 1t” 

“It does not matter,” answered the crow, “TI will explain as well 
as I can, although it will be very badly done ,” and he told her 
what he had heard “In this kingdom where we now are,” said 
he, “there lives a princess, who 1s so wonderfully clever that she 
has read all the newspapers in the world, and forgotten them too, 
although she 1s so clever A short time ago, as she was sitting 
on her throne, which people say 1s not such an agreeable seat as 
1s often supposed, she began to sing a song which commences in 


these words. 
‘Why should I not be married 2’ 


‘Why not indeed ?’ said she, and so she determined to marry if she 
could find a husband who knew what to say when he was spoken 
to, and not one who could only look grand, for that was so tiresome 
Then she assembled att her court ladies together at the beat of the 
drum, and when they heard of her intentions they were very much 
pleased. ‘We are so glad to hear it,’ said they, ‘we were talking 
about it ourselves the other day’ You may believe that every 
word I tell you is true,” said the crow, “ for I have a tame sweet- 
heart who goes freely about the palace, and she told me all this.” 

Of course his sweetheart was a crow, for “birds of a feather 
flock together,” and one crow always chooses another crow. 


* Children have a kind of language, or gibberish, which 1s sometimes called 
“ crows’ language,” it is formed Oy adding letters or syllables to every word. 
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“Newspapers were published immediately, with a border of 
hearts, and the initials of the princess among them They gave 
notice that every young man who was handsome was free to visit 
the castle and speak with the princess ; and those who could reply 
loud enough to be heard when spoken to, were to make themselves 
quite at home at the palace, but the one who spoke best would be 
snosen as a husband for the princess Yes, yes, you may believe 
me, itis all as true as I sit here,” said the crow ‘The people 
came in crowds ‘There was a great deal of crushing and running 
about, but no one succeeded either on the first or the second day. 
They could all speak very well while they were outside 1n the streets, 
but when they entered the palace gates, and saw the guards in silver 
uniforms, and the footmen in their golden livery on the staircase, and 
the great halls lighted up, they became quite confused And when 
they stood before the throne on which the princess sat, they could 
do ynothing but repeat the last words she had said, and she had 
no particular wish to hear her own words over aga It was just 
as if they had all taken something to make them sleepy while they 
were in the palace, for they did not recover themselves nor speak 
till they got back again into the street There was quite a long 
line of them reaching from the town-gate to the palace I went 
myself to see them,” said the crow ‘They were hungry and thirsty, 
for at the palace they did not get even a glass of water Some 
of the wisest had taken a few slices of bread and butter with 
them, but they did not share it with their neighbours , they thought 
if they went in to the princess looking mune; there would be 
a better chance for themselves ” 

“But Kay! tell me about little Kay!” said Gerda, “was he 
amongst the crowd?” 

“Stop a bit, we are just coming to him® It was on the third 
day, there came marching cheerfully along to the palace a little per- 
sonage, without horses or carriage, his eyes sparkling hke yours; 
he had beautiful long hair, but his clothes were very poor” 

“That was Kay!” said Gerda joyfully. “Oh, then I have found 
him ;” and she clapped her hands 

“He had a little knapsack on his back,” added the crow. 

e “No, 1t mast have been his sledge,” said Gerda , “for he went 
away with it.” 

“It may have been so,” said the csow; “I did not look at it 
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very closely But I know from my tame sweetheart that he passed 
through the palace gates, saw the guards in their silver uniform, 
and the servants in their liveries of gold on the stairs, bit he was 
not in the least embarrassed ‘It must be very tiresome to stand 
on the stairs,’ he said ‘I prefer to go in’ The rooms were 
blazing with light Councillors and ambassadors walked about 
with bare feet, carrying golden vessels, it was enough to make 
any one feel serious. Hus boots creaked loudly as he walkew 

and yet he was not at all uneasy ” 

“It must be Kay,” said Gerda, “I know he had new boots on, 
I have heard them creak in grandmother’s room ” 

“They really did creak,” said the crow, “ yet he went boldl, up 
to the princess herself, who was sitting on a pearl as large asa 
spinning wheel, and all the ladies of the court were present with 
their maids, and all the cavalers with their servants, and each of 
the maids had another maid to wait upon her, and the cavaliers’ 
servants had their own servants as well as a page each The, all 
stood in circles round the princess, and the nearer they stgod to 
the door, the prouder they looked The servants’ pages, who 
always wore slippers, could hardly be looked at, they held them- 
selves up so proudly by the door” 

“It must be quite awful,” said little Gerda, “but did Kay win 
the princess ?” 

“Tf I had not been a crow,” said he, “I would have married 
her myself, although I am engaged He spoke just as well as I 
do, when I speak the crows’ language, so I heard from my tame 
sweetheart He was quite free and agreeable, and said he had 
not come to woo the princess, but to hear her wisdom, and he 
was as pleased with her as she was with him.” 

“Oh certainly that was Kay,” said Gerda, “he was so clever, 
he could work mental anthmetic and fractions Oh, will you take 
me to the palace?” 

“Tt is very easy to ask that,” replied the crow, “ but how are we 
to manage it? However, I will speak about it to my tame sweet- 
heart, and ask her advice , for I must tell you 1t will be very difficult 
to gain permission for a little girl hke you to enter the palace.” 

“Oh, yes, but I shall gain permission easily,” said Gerda, “ for 
when Kay hears that I am here, he will come out and fetch me in 
immediately.” 


a 
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‘Wait for me here by the palings,” said the crow, wagging his 
head as pe flew away 

It was late in the evening before the crow returned. “Caw, 
caw,” he said, “she sends you greeting, and here 1s a little roll 
which she took from the kitchen for you, there 1s plenty of bread 
therc, and she thinks you must be hungry It 1s not possible fox 
you to enter the palace by the front entrance The guards in 
nilyer uniform and the servants in gold livery would not allow it. 
But do not cry, we will manage to get you in, my sweetheart 
knows a little back-staircase that leads to the sleeping apartments, 
and she knows where to find the key ” 

Then they went into the garden through the great avenue, 
where the leaves were falling one after another, and they could 
see the lights in the palace being put out in the same manner. 
And the crow led little Gerda to a back door, which stood ayar 
Oh! how little Gerda’s heart beat with anxiety and longing, it 
was Just as if she were going to do something wrong, and yet she 
only wanted to know where little Kay was “It must be he,” 
she thought, “with those clear eyes, and that long hair” She 
could fancy she saw him smiling at her, as he used to at home, 
when they sat among the roses He would certainly be glad to 
see her, and to hear what a long distance she had come for his 
sake, and to know how sorry they had all been at home because 
he did not come back Oh what joy and yet fear she felt! They 
were now on the stairs, and in a small closet at the top a lamp 
was burning In the middle of the floor stood the tame crow, 
turning her head from side to side, and .gazing at Gerda, who 
curtsied as her grandmother had taught her to do 

“ My betrothed has spoken so very highly of you, my little 
lady,” said the tame crow, “your life-histgry, Vita, as 1t may be 
called, is very touching If you will take the lamp, I will walk 
before you We will go straight along this way, then we shall 
eet no one” 

“‘It seems to me as if somebody were behind us,” said Gerda, 
a» something rushed by her lke a shadow on the wall, and then 
horses with flying manes and thin legs, hunters, ladies and gen- 
» tlemen on horseback, glided by her, like shadows on the wall. 

“| They are only dreams,” said the crow, “they are coming to 
fetch the thoughts of the great peoplg out hunting.” 
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“ All the better, for we shall be able to look at them in their 
beds more safely. I hope that when you nse to honour a favour, 
you will show a grateful heart ” 

“You may be quite sure of that,” said the crow fn the 
forest. 

They now came into the first hall, the walls of which were 
hung with rose-coloured satin, embroidered with artificial flowers. 
Here the dreams again flitted by them, but so quickly that Gerd 
could not distinguish the royal persons [Each hall appeared 
more splendid than the last, it was enough to bewilder any one. 
At length they reached a bedroom The ceiling was like a great 
palm-tree, with glass leaves of the most costly crystal, and over 
the centre of the floor two beds, each resembling a lily, hung 
from a stem of gold One, in which the pnncess lay, was white, 
the other was red, and in this Gerda had to seek for little Kay. 
She pushed one of the red leaves aside, and saw a httle brown 
neck, Oh, that must be Kay! She called his name out quite 
loud, and held the lamp over him The dreams rushed back into 
the room on horseback He woke, and turned his head round, it 
was not little Kay! The prince was only lke him im the neck, 
still he was young and pretty Then the princess peeped out of 
her white-lily bed, and asked what was the matter Then little 
Gerda wept and told her story, and all that the crows had done 
to help her. 

“You poor child,” said the prince and princess, then they 
praised the crows, and said they were not angry with them for 
what they had done, but that 1t must not happen again, and this 
time they should be rewarded. 

“Would you like to have your freedom?” asked the princess, 
“or would you prefer to be raised to the position of court crows, 
with all that is left in the kitchen for yourselves ?” 

Then both the crows bowed, and begged to have a fixed ap- 
pointment, for they thought of their old age, and said it would 
be so comfortable to feel that they had provision for their old 
days, as they calledit And then the prince got out of his bed, 
and gave it up to Gerda,—he could not do more, and she lay 
down She folded her little hands, and thought, “How good 
everyody is to me, men and animals too,” then she closed her 
eyes and fell into a sweet sleep. All the dreams came flying 
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back again to her, and they looked like angels, and one of them 
drew a little sledge, on which sat Kay, and nodded to her. But 
all this was only a dream, and vanished as soon as she awoke. 
The following day she was dressed from head to foot in silk and 
velvet, and they invited her to stay at the palace for a few days, 
and enjoy herself, but she only begged for a pair of boots, and a 
little carriage, and a horse to draw it, so that she might go out 
yato the wide world to seek for Kay. And she obtained, not only 
boots, but also a muff, and she was neatly dressed , and when she 
was ready to go, there, at the door, she found a coach, made of 
pure gold, with the coat-of arms of the prince and princess shining 
upon it like a star, and the coachman, footman, and outriders all 
wearing golden crowns on their heads The prince and princess 
themselves helped her into the coach, and wished her success. 
The forest crow, who was now marned, accompanied her for the 
first three miles, he sat by Gerda’s side, as he could not bear 
ridyig backwards ‘The tame crow stood in the door-way flapping 
her wings She could not go with them, because she had been 
suffering from headache ever since the new appointment, no 
doubt from eating too much The coach was well stored with 
sweet cakes, and under the seat were fruit and gingerbread nuts. 
‘Farewell, farewell,” cried the prince and princess, and little 
Gerda wept, and the crow wept, and then, after a few mules, the 
crow also said “ Farewell,” and this was the saddest parting How- 
ever, he flew to a tree, and stood flapping his black wings as long 
as he could see the coach, which glittered in the bright sunshine. 


FIFTH STORY . 
The little Robdber-Guvrl. 

The coach drove on through a thick forest, where it lighted up 
the way like a torch, and dazzled the eye of some robbers, who 
could not bear to let it pass them unmolested 

“Itis gold! it 1s gold!” cred they, rushing forward, and seizing 
the horses. Then they struck the little jockeys, the coachman, 
and the footman dead, and pulled little Gerda out of the carnage. 

“She 1s fat and pretty, and she has been fed with the kernels of 
nuts,” said the old robber-woman, who had a long beard and eye- 

¢ brows that hung over her eyes ‘‘ She 1s as good as a little lamb; 
how nice she will taste!” and as she said this, she drew forth a 
; e 
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shining knife, that glittered hornbly. “Oh!” screamed the old 
woman at the same moment, for her own daughter, who held her 
back, had bitten her in the ear She was a wild and nafighty gurl, 
and the mother cailed her an ugly thing, and had not time to kill 
Gerda. 

‘She shall play with me,” said the little robber-girl; “she shall 
give me her muff and her pretty dress, and sleep with me in my 
bed” And then she bit her mother again, and made her spnnig 
in the air, and yump about, and all the robbers laughed, and said, 
‘See how she 1s dancing with her young cub ” 

“T will have a nde in the coach,” said the little robber-girl , 
and she would have her own way, for she was so self-willed and 
obstinate 

She and Gerda seated themselves in the coach, and drove away, 
over stumps and stones, into the depths of the forest The little 
robber-girl was about the same size as Gerda, but stronger; she 
had broader shoulders and a darker skin, her eyes were quite 
black, and she had a mournful look She clasped little Gerda 
round the waist, and said,— 

“ They shall not kill you as long as you don’t make me vexed 
with you I suppose you are a princess ” 

“No,” said Gerda, and then she told her all her history, and 
how fond she was of little Kay 

The robber-girl looked earnestly at her, nodded her head slightly, 
and said, “They shan’t kill you, even if I do get angry with you, 
for I will do it myself” And then she wiped Gerda’s eyes, and 
stuck her own hands in the beautiful muff which was so soft and 
warm 

The coach stopped in the courtyard of a robber’s castle, the 
walls of which were cracked from top to bottom Mavens and 
crows flew in and out’of the holes and crevices, while great bull- 
dogs, either of which looked as 2f it could swallow a man, were 
jumping about, but they were not allowed to bark In the large 
old smoky hall a bright fire was burning on the stone floor There 
was no chimney, so the smoke went up to the ceiling, and found 
a way out for itself Soup was boiling in a large cauldron, and 
hares and rabbits were roasting on the spit. 

“You shall sleep with me and all my little ammmals to-night,” 
said the robber-girl, after they had had something to eat and drink 
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So she took Gerda to a corner of the hall, where some straw and 
carpets were laid down. Above them, on laths and perches, were 
more thaf& a hundred pigeons, who all seemed to be asleep, al- 
though they moved slightly when the two httle girls came near 
them ‘These all belong to me,” said the robber-girl, and she 
seized the nearest to her, held it by the feet, and shook it till it 
flapped its wings “ Kiss it,” cned she, flapping it in Gerda’s face. 
“There sit the wood-pigeons,” continued she, pointing to a num- 
ber of laths and a cage which had been fixed into the walls, near 
one of the openings “Both rascals would fly away directly, if 
they were not closely locked up And here is my old sweetheart 
‘Ba,’ and she dragged out a reindeeer by the horn, he wore a 
bright copper ring round his neck, and was tied up ‘We are 
obliged to hold him tight too, or else he would run away from us 
also I tickle his neck every evening with my sharp knife, which 
fnghtens him very much” And then the robber-girl drew a long 
knife from a chink in the wall, and let it slide gently over the rein- 
deer’s neck The poor animal began to kick, and the little rob 
ber-girl laughed, and pulled down Gerda into bed with her 

“Will you have that knife with you while you are asleep?” asked 
Gerda, looking at it in great fnght 

“T always sleep with the knife by me,” said the robber-girl 
“No one knows what may happen But now tell me again all 
about little Kay, and why you went out into the world” 

Then Gerda repeated her story over again, while the wood- 
pigeons in the cage over her cooed, and the other pigeons slept 
The little robber-girl put one arm across Gerda’s neck, and held 
the kmife in the other, and was soon fast asleep and snoring 
But Gerda could not close her eyes at all, she knew not whether 
she was to lve or die The robbers sat round the fire, singing 
and dnnking, and the old woman stumbledAbout It was a tern- 
ble sight for a little girl to witness 

Then the wood-pigeons said, “ Coo, coo, we have seen httle 
Kay. A white fowl carried his sledge, and he sat in the carnage 
of the Snow Queen, which drove through the wood while we were 
lying in our nest. She blew upon us, and all the young ones died 
excepting us two Coo, coo” 

“What are*you saying up there?” cned Gerda. ‘“Whefe was 
the Snow Queen going? Do you know anything about it?” 
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“She was most likely travelling to Lapland, where there is always 
snow and ice. Ask the reindeer that 1s fastened up there with a 
rope.” a 

‘Yes, there 1s always snow and ice,” said the reindeer; “and 
it 1s a glorious place, you can leap and run about freely on the 
sparkling icy plains The Snow Queen has her summer tent there, 
but her strong castle 1s at the North Pole, on an island called 
Spitzbergen ” 

“Oh, Kay, little Kay!” sighed Gerda. 

“Tie still,” said the robber-girl, “or I shall run my knife intc 
your body ” 

In the morning Gerda told her all that the wood-pigeons had 
said, and the little robber-girl looked quite serious, and nodded 
her head, and said, “ That 1s all talk, that 1s all talk. Do you 
know where Lapland 1s?” she asked the reindeer 

“Who should know better than I do?” said the animal, while 
his eyes sparkled “Iwas born and brought up there, and,used 
to run about the snow-covered plains ” 

“ Now listen,” said the robber-girl, “all our men are gone 
away,—only mother is here, and here she will stay, but at noon 
she always dnnks out of a great bottle, and afterwards sleeps for 
a little while, and then I’lldo something for you” ‘Then she 
jumped out of bed, clasped her mother round the neck, and 
pulled her by the beard, crying, “ My own little nanny goat, good 
morning” Then her mother filliped her nose till 1t was quite red, 
yet she did it all for love. 

When the mother had drunk out of the bottle, and was gone to 
sleep, the little robbér-maiden went to the reindeer, and said, “I 
should like very much to tickle your neck a few times more with 
my knife, for it makes you look so funny, but never mind,—I will 
untie your cord, and¢set you free, so that you may run away to 
Lapland , but you must make good use of your legs, and carry 
this little maiden to the castle of the Snow Queen, where her play- 
fellow is. You have heard what she told me, for she spoke loud 
enough, and you were listening,” 

Then the reindeer jumped for joy, and the little robber girl 
lifted Gerda on his back, and had the forethought to tie her on, 
and even to give her her own little cushion to sit om. ¢ 

“Here are your fur boots for you,” said she, “for 2 will be 

( 
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very cold; but I must keep the muff: it 1s so pretty. How- 
ever, you shall not be frozen for the want of it, here are my 
mother’s lerge warm mittens, they will reach up to your elbows. 
Let me put them on. There, now your hands look just hke my 
mother’s.” 

But Gerda wept for joy. 

“T don’t hike to see you fret,” said the little robber-girl , “you 
ought to look quite happy now, and here are two loaves and a 
ham, so that you need not starve” These were fastened on the 
reindeer, and then the little robber-maiden opened the door, 
coaxed 1n all the great dogs, and then cut the string with which 
the reindeer was fastened, with her sharp knife, and said, “ Now 
run, but mind you take good care of the little girl” And then 
Gerda stretched out her hand, with the great mitten on it, towards 
the little robber-girl, and said, “ Farewell,” and away flew the 
reindeer, over stumps and stones, through the great forest, over 
marskes and plains, as quickly as he could The wolves howled, 
and the ravens screamed, while up in the sky quivered red 
lights like flames of fire ‘There are my old northern lights,” 
said the reindeer, “see how they flash” And he ran on day and 
night still faster and faster, but the loaves and the ham were all 
¢aten by the time they reached Lapland. 


SIXTH STORY. 
Che Dapland GHoman and the Pinland CMHoman. 


They stopped at a little hut , 1t was very mean looking , the roof 
sloped nearly down to the ground, and the door was so low that 
the family had to creep in on their hands and knees, when they 
went in and out ‘There was no one at home but an old Lapland 
woman, who was cooking fish by the light of a train-oil lamp The 
reindeer told her all about Gerda’s story, after having first told his 
own, which seemed to him the most important, but Gerda was so 
pinched with the cold that she could not speak ‘Oh, you poor 
things,” said the Lapland woman, “you have a long way tc yo 
yet. You must travel more than a hundred miles farther, to Fin- 
land. The Snow Queen lives there now, and she burns Bengal 
lights every evening Iwill wnte afew words on a dried stock-fish, 
for I have no paper, and you can take it from me to the Finland 
woman who'lives there; she can give you better information than 
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Ican” So when Gerda was warmed, and had taken something 


to eat and dnnk, the woman wrote a few words on the dried fish, | 


and told Gerda to take great care of 1t Then she tied her again 
on the reindeer, and he set off at full speed Flash, flash, went 
the beautiful blue northern lights in the air the whole mght long. 
And at length they reached Finland, and knocked at the chimney 
of the Finland woman’s hut, for it had no door above the ground 
They crept in, but it was so ternbly hot inside that the woman wore 
scarcely any clothes , she was small and very dirty looking She 
loosened little Gerda’s dress, and took off the fur boots ahd the 
mittens, or Gerda would have been unable to bear the heat; and 
then she placed a piece of 1ce on the reindeer’s head, and read 
what was written on the dned fish After she had read it three 
times, she knew it by heart, so she popped the fish into the soup 
saucepan, as she knew it was good to eat, and she never wasted 
anything The reindeer told his own story first, ard then little 
Gerda’s, and the Finlander twinkled with her clever eyés, but 
she said nothing ‘You are so clever,” said the reindeer, “I 
know you can tie all the winds of the world with a piece of twine 
If a sailor unties one knot, he has a fair wind, when he unties the 
second, it blows hard, but if the third and fourth are loosened, 
then comes a storm, which will root up whole forests. Cannot 
you give this little maiden something which will make her as strong 
as twelve men, to overcome the Snow Queen ?” 

“The power of twelve men!” said the Finland woman ; “ that 
would be of very little use” But she went to a shelf and took 
down and unrolled a large skin, on which were inscribed wonder- 
ful characters, and she read till the perspiration ran down from her 
forehead But the reindeer begged so hard for httle Gerda, and 
Gerda looked at iy dearaice woman with such beseeching tearful 
eyes, that her own éyes began to twinkle again, so she drew the 
reindeer into a corner, and whispered to him while she laid a fresh 
piece of ice on his head, “Little Kay is really with the Snow 
Queeh; Dut he finds everything there so much to his taste and his 
liking, that he believes it 1s the finest place in the world, but this 
is because he has a piece of broken glass in his heart, and a little 
piece of glass in his eye. These must be taken out, or he wil 
never be a human being again, and the Snow Qieen will retain 


her power over him.” : 
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‘But can you not give little Gerda something to help her to 
conquer this power?” 

“TI can give her no greater power than she has already,” said" 
the woman, “don’t you see how strong thatis? How men and 
animals are obliged to serve her, and how well she has got through 
the world, barefooted as she 1s She cannot receive any power 
from me greater than she now has, which consists in her own purity 
and innocence of heart If she cannot hersclf obtain access to 
the Snow Queen, and remove the glass fragments from httle Kay, 
we can do nothing to help her Two miles from here the Snow 
Queen’s garden begins , you can carry the little girl so far, and set 
her down by the large bush which stands in the snow, covered with 
red berries Donotstay gossiping, but come back here as quickly 
as you can” ‘Then the Finland woman lifted little Gerda upon 
the reindeer, and he ran away with her as quickly as he could 

“Oh, I have forgotten my boots and my mittens,” cned httie 
Gerdg, as soon as she felt the cutting cold, but the reindeer dared 
not stop, so he ran on till he reached the bush with the red ber- 
ries , here he set Gerda down, and he kissed her, and the great 
bright tears trickled over the animal’s cheeks, then he left her 
and ran back as fast as he could 

There stood poor Gerda, without shoes, without gloves, in the 
midst of cold, dreary, 1ce-bound Finland She ran forwards as 
quickly as she could, when a whole regiment of snow-flakes came 
round her, they did not, however, fall from the sky, which was quite 
clear and glittering with the northern hghts The snow-flakes ran 
along the ground, and the nearer they came to her, the larger 
they appeared Gerda remembered how large and beautiful they 
looked through the burning-glass, But these were really larger, 
and much more terrible, for they were alive, and were the guards 
of the Snow Queen, and had the strangest shapes Some were like 
great porcupines, others like twisted serpents with their heads 
stretching out, and some few were like little fat bears with their 
hair bristled , but all were dazzlingly white, and all ere living 
snow-flakes. Then little Gerda repeated the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the cold was so great that she could see her own breath come out 
of her mouth like steam as she uttered the words The steam 
uppeared to increase, as she continued her prayer, till it took the 
shape of little angels, who grew larger the moment they touched 
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the earth. They all wore helmets on their heads, and carned spears 
and shields Their number continued to increase more and more; 
and by the time Gerda had fimshed her prayers, a whole legion 
stood round her They thrust their spears into the ternble snow- 
flakes, so that they shivered into a hundred pieces, and little Gerda 
could go forward with courage and safety The angels stroked her 
hands and feet, so that she felt the cold less, and she hastened on 
to the Snow Queen’s castle 

But now we must see what Kay is doing In truth he thought 
not of little Gerda, and never supposed she could be standing in 
the front of the palace. 


SEVENTH STORY. 
@et the Palace of the Snow Queen, and what happened there at last. 


The walls of the palace were formed of drifted snow, and the 
windows and doors of the cutting winds There were more than 
a hundred rooms in it, all as if they had been formed withsnow 
blown together The largest of them extended for several miles ; 
they were all lighted up by the vivid light of the aurora, and they 
were so large and empty, soicy cold and glittering! There were no 
amusements here, not even a little bear’s ball, when the storm might 
have been the music, and the bears could have danced on their 
hind legs, and shown their good manners ‘There were no pleasant 
games of snap-dragon, or touch, or even a gossip over the tea- 
table, for the young-lady foxes Empty, vast, and cold were the 
halls of the Snow Queen’ The flickering flame of the northern 
lights could be plainly seen, whether they rose high or low in the 
heavens, from every part of the castle. In the midst of this empty, 
endless hall of snow was a frozen lake, broken on 1ts surface into a 
thousand forms , each piece resembled another, from being 1n itself 
perfect as a work of xft, and in the centre of this lake sat the Snow 
Queen, when she was at home _ She called the lake “ The Mirror 
of Reason,” and said that 1t was the best, and indeed the only one 
in the world 

Little Kay was quite blue with cold, indeed almost black, but 
he did not feel it, for the Snow Queen had kissed away the icy 
shiverings, and his heart was already a lump of ice. He dragged 
some sharp, flat pieces of ice to and fro, and piated ‘them together 
in all kinds of positions, as af he wished to make something on of 
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them ; just as we try to form various figures with little tablets of 
wood which we call “‘a Chinese puzzle” Kay’s figures were very 
artistic; it"was the icy game of reason at which he played, and im 
his eyes the figures were very remarkable, and of the highest im- 
portance, this opinion was owing to the piece of glass still stick- 
ing in his eye He composed many complete figures, forming 
different words, but there was one word he never could manage 
to form, although he wished it very much. It was the word 
Eternity” The Snow Queen had said to him, “ When you can 
find out this, you shall be your own master, and I will give you the 
whole world and a new pair of skates.” But he could not accom- 
plish it. 

“Now I must hasten away to warmer countries,” said the Snow 
Queen. “I will go and look into the black craters of the tops of 
the burning mountains, Etna and Vesuvius, as they are called,—I 
shall make them look white, which will be good for them, and for 
the lemons and the grapes” And away flew the Snow Queen, 
leaving little Kay quite alone in the great hall which was so many 
miles in length, so he sat and looked at his pieces of ice, and 
was thinking so deeply, and sat so still, that any one might have 
supposed he was frozen 

Just at this moment it happened that little Gerda came through 
the great door of the castle Cutting winds were raging around 
her, but she offered up a prayer and the winds sank down as if 
they were going to sleep, and she went on till she came to the 
large empty hall, and caught sight of Kay , she knew him directly, 
she flew to him and threw her arms round hys neck, and held him 
fast, while she exclaimed, “Kay, dear little Kay, I have found you 
at last ” 

But he sat quite still, stiff and cold 

Then httle Gerda wept hot tears, which Ril on his breast, and 
penetrated into his heart, and thawed the lump of ice, and washed 
away the little piece of glass which had stuck there. Then he 
looked at her, and she sang— 


‘* Roses bloom and cease to be, 
Dut we shall the Chnst-child see ” 


Then Kay burst into tears, and he wept so that the splinter of 
glass swam out of his eye. Then he recognised Gerda, and” said, 
joyfully, “‘ Gerda, dear little Gerda, where have you been all this 
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time, and where have I been?” And he looked all around him, 
and said, “ How cold it 1s, and how large and empty it all looks,” 
and he clung to Gerda, and she laughed and wept for joy. It 
was so pleasing to see them that the pieces of ice even danced 
about, and when they were tired and went to lhe down, they 
formed themselves into the letters of the word which the Snow 
Queen had said he must find out before he could be his own 
master, and have the whole world and a pair of new skates Then 
Gerda kissed his cheeks, and they became blooming, and she 
kissed his eyes, and they shone like her own, she kissed his 
hands and his feet, and then he became quite healthy and cheer- 
ful The Snow Queen might come home now when she pleased, 
for there stood his certainty of freedom, in the word she wanted, 
written in shining letters of ice. 

Then they took each other by the hand, and went forth from 
the great palace of ice They spoke of the grandmother, and of 
the roses on the roof, and as they went on the winds were aterest, 
and the sun burst forth When they armnved at the bush with red 
berries, there stood the reindeer waiting for them, and he had 
brought another young reindeer with him, whose udders were 
full, and the children drank her warm milk and kissed her on the 
mouth. Then they carried Kay and Gerda first to the Finland 
woman, where they warmed themselves thoroughly in the hot 
room, anti che gave them directions about their journey home 
Next they went to the Lapland woman, who had made some new 
clothes for them, and put their sleighs in order. Both the rein- 
deer ran by their side, and followed them as far as the boundaries 
of the country, where the first green leaves were budding And 
here they took leave of the two reindeer and the Lapland woman, 
and all said—Farewell Then the birds began to twitter, and the 
forest too was full, of, green young leaves, and out of it came a 
beautiful horse, which Gerda remembered, for 1t was one which 
had drawn the golden coach A young girl was nding upon it, 
with a shining red cap on her head, and pistols in her belt. It 
was the little robbe1-maiden, who had got tired of staying at 
home , she was going | first to the north, and if that did not suit 
her, she meant to try Some other part of the world. She knew 
Gerda.directly, and Gerd remembered her : 1t was a joyful meeting. < 

“You are a fine fellow to go gadding about in this way,” said 
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she to little Kay, “I should like to know whether you deserve 
that any one should go to the end of the world to find you.” 

But Gegda patted her cheeks, and asked after the prince and 
princess. 

‘‘ They are gone to foreign countries,” said the robber-girl 

“ And the crow?” asked Gerda. 

“ Oh, the crow 1s dead,” she replied, “his tame sweetheart 1s 
now a widow, and wears a bit of black worsted round her leg 
She mourns very pitifully, but it is all stuff But now tell me how 
you managed to get him back ” 

Then Gerda and Kay told her all about it 

‘Snip, snap, snare! 1t’s all right at last,” said the robber-girl 

Then she took both their hands, and promised that if ever she 
should pass through the town, she would call and pay them a visit 
And then she rode away into the wide world But Gerda and 
Kay went hand-in-hand towards home, and as they advanced, 
spring appeared more lovely with its green verdure and its beau 
tiful flowers Very soon they recognised the large town where 
they lived, and the tall steeples of the churches, in which the sweet 
bells were ringing a merry peal as they entered it, and found their 
way to their grandmother's door ‘They went upstairs into the 
little room, where all looked just as it used todo The old clock 
was going “tick, tick,” and the hands pointed to the time of day, 
but as they passed through the door into the room, they perceived 
that they were both grown up, and become a man and woman 
The roses out on the roof were in full bloom, and peeped in at 
the window , and there stood the little chairs, on which they had 
sat when children, and Kay and Gerda sedted themselves each 
on their own chair, and held each other by the hand, while the 
cold empty grandeur of the Snow Queen’s palace vanished from 
their memories like a painful dream ‘The grasqmother sat in God's 
bright sunshine, and she read aloud from the Buble, “ Except 
ye become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of God” And Kay and Gerda looked into each other's 
eyes, and all at once understood the words of the old song, 


** Roses bloom and cease to be, 
But we shall the Chnst-child see ” 


And they both sat there, grown up, yet children at heart; afid it 
was summer,—warm, berutiful summer, 
I 6 
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The Moses and the Sparrotus, 


Ir really appeared as if something very important was going on 
by the duck pond, but this was not the case A few minutes 
before, all the ducks had been resting on the water, or standing 
on their heads, for they can do so, and then they all swam ma 
bustle to the shore, the traces of their feet could be seen on the 
wet earth, and far and wide could be heard their quacking The 
water, so lately clear and bright as a mirror, became quite in a 
commotion A moment before, every tree and bush near the old 
farmhouse, and the house itself, with the holes in the roof, and 
the swallows’ nests, and, above all, the beautiful rose-bush covered 
with roses, had been clearly reflected in the water. The rose- 
bush on the wall hung over the water, which resembled a picture, 
only everything appeared upside-down, but when the water was 
set in motion, It all vanished and the picture disappeared Two 
feathers dropped by the fluttering ducks floated to and fro on 
the water, all at once they took a start, as if the wind were com- 
ing, but it did not come, so they were obliged to he still, as the 
water became again quiet andat rest The roses could once more 
behold their own reflections, they were very beautiful, but they 
knew it not, for no one had told them ‘The sun shone between 
the delicate leaves, everywhere the sweet fragrance spread itself, 
creating sensations of deep happiness 

“ How beautiful 1s our existence,” said one of the roses, “I 
feel as if I should like to kiss the sun, it is so bight andwarm. I 
should like to kiss the roses, too, our mages 1n the water, and the 
pretty birds there in their nests There are some birds too ina 
nest above us, they stretch out their heads and cry, ‘ Tweet, tweet,’ 
very faintly, they have no feathers yet, as their father and mother 
have, they are goga neighbours both above us and below us. 
How beautiful is our hfe!” The young birds above, and the 
young ones below were the same, they were sparrows, and their 
nest was reflected in the water. Their parents were sparrows also, 
and they had taken possession of an empty swallow’s nest of the 
year before, and occupied it now as if it were their own. 

“Are those ducks’ children that are swimming about?” asked 
the young sparrows, as they spied the feathers on the water. ‘ 

“Jf yeu must ask questions, pray ask sensible ones,” said the 
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mother. “Can you not see that these are feathers, the living stuff 
for clothes, which I wear and which you will wear soon; but ours 
1s much find. I should hke, however, to have them up here in 
the nest, they would make it so warm I am rather curious to 
know why the ducks were so alarmed just now, it could not be 
from fear of us, certainly, though I did say ‘ tweet’ rather loudly 
The thick-headed roses really ought to know, but they are very 
ignorant, they only look at one another and smell. I am heartily 
tired of such neighbours ” 

“Listen to the sweet little birds above us,” said the roses, 
“‘ they are trying to sing, they cannot manage it yet, but it will be 
done in time, what a pleasure it will be, and how nice to have 
such lively neighbours ” 

Suddenly two horses came prancing along to drink at the water ; 
& peasant boy rode on one of them, he had a broad-brimmed 
black hat on, but had taken off most of his other clothes that he 
might ‘nde into the deepest part of the pond, he whistled hke a 
bird, and while passing the rose-bush he plucked a rose and placed 
it in his hat, and then rode on, thinking himself very fine. The 
other roses looked at their sister, and asked each other where she 
could be going, but they did not know 

“TI should hke for once to go out into the world,” said one, 
“although it 1s very lovely here in our home of green leaves The 
sun shines warmly by day, and in the night we can see that heaven 
is more beautiful still, as 1t sparkles through the holes in the sky.” 

She meant the stars, for she knew no better 

“We make the house very lively,” said the mother sparrow, 
“and people say that a swallow’s nest brings luck, therefore they 
are pleased tosee us, but as to our neighbours, a rose-bush on the 
wall produces damp It will most likely be removed, and per- 
haps corn will grow here instead of it. Roses ate good for nothing 
but to be looked at, and smelt, or, perhaps, one may chance to 
be stuck ina hat. I have heard from my mother that they fall off 
every year The farmer’s wife preserves them by laying them in 
salt, and then they receive a French name, which I neither can 
nor will pronounce , then they are sprinkled on the fire to produce 
a, pleasant smell. Such you see 1s thew hfe. They are only 
=. to please the eye and the nose. Now you know all about 

em.” 4 
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As evening approached, the gnats played about in the warm 
air beneath the rosy clouds, and the nightingale came and sang 
to the roses, that ‘Ae dcautsful was like sunshine to‘the world, 
and that the beautful lives for ever The roses thought that the 
nightingale was singing of herself, which any one, indeed, could 
easily suppose , they never imagined that her song could refer to 
them But it was a joy to them, and they wondered to them- 
selves whether all the little sparrows in the nest would become 
nightingales 

“We understood that bird’s song very well,” said the young 
sparrows, ‘“ but one word was not clear What 1s the beautiful ?” 

“ Oh, nothing of any consequence,” replied the mother sparrow 
“It is something relating to appearances o’er yonder at the noble- 
man’s house. The pigeons have a house of their own, and every 
day they have corn and peas spread for them I have dined there 
with them sometimes, and so shall you by-and-by, for I beheve 
the old maxim—‘ Tell me what company you keep, and I will tell 
you what you are’ Well, over at the noble house there are two 
birds with green throats and crests on their heads They can 
spread out their tails like large wheels, and they reflect so many 
beautiful colours that 1t dazzles the eyes to look at them These 
birds are called peacocks, and they belong to ¢he dbeautzful, but 
if only a few of their feathers were plucked off they would not 
appear better than we do I would myself have plucked some 
out had they not been so large ” 

“T will pluck them,” squeaked the youngest sparrow, who had 
as yet no feathers of his own 

In the cottage dwelt two young marned people, who loved each 
other very much, and were industrious and active, so that every: 
thing looked neat and pretty around them On Sunday mornings 
early the young wife came out, gathered a handful of the most 
beautiful roses, and put them in a glass of water, which she placed 
on a side table 

“T see now that it is Sunday,” said the husband as he kissed his 
little wife Then they sat down and read in their hymn-books, 
holding each other's hands, while the sun shone down upon the 
young couple, and upon the fresh roses in the glass. 

«This sight 1s really too wearisome,” said the mother sparrow, 
who from her nest could look into the room, and she flew away, 
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The same thing occurred the next Sunday, and indeed every 
Sunday, fresh roses were gathered and placed in a glass, but the 
rose-tree continued to bloom in all its beauty. After a while the 
young sparrows were fledged, and wanted to fly, but the mother 
would not allow it, and so they were obliged to remain in the nest 
for the present, while she flew away alone. It so happened that 
some boys had fastened a snare, made of horsehair, to the branch 
of a tree, and before she was aware, her leg became entangled in 
the horsehair so tightly as almost to cut it through What pain 
and terror she felt! The boys ran up quickly and seized her, not 
In a very gentle manner. 

“It 1s only a sparrow,” they said. However, they did not let 
her fly, but took her home with them, and every time she squeaked 
they knocked her on the beak 

In the farmyard they met an old man, who knew how to make 
soap for shaving and washing, in cakes or 1n balls When he saw 
the sparrow which the boys had brought home, and which they 
said they did not know what to do with, he said “Shall we make 
it beautiful ?” 

A cold shudder passed over the sparrow when she heard this, 
The old man then took a shell containing a quantity of glittering 
gold leaf, from a box, full of beautiful colours, and told the 
youngsters to fetch the white of an egg, with which he besmeared 
the sparrow all over, and then laid the gold leaf upon it, so that 
the mother sparrow was now gilded from head to tail. But she 
thought not of ner appearance but trembled in every hmb Then 
the soap-maker tore a little piece out of the red lining of his jacket, 
cut notches 1n it, so that 1t looked hke a co¢k’s comb, and stuck 
it on the bird’s head “ Now you shall see gold-jacket fly,” said 
the old man, and he released the sparrow, which flew away in 
deadly terror, with the sun-hght shining upoaher How she did 
glitter, all the sparrows, and even a crow, who 1s a knowing old 
boy, were scared at the sight; yet still they followed it to discover 
what foreign bird it could be Dmnven by anguish and terror she 
flew homewards, almost ready to sink to the earth for want of 
strength. The flock of birds that were following increased, and 
some even tried to peck her. 

* “Look at Him! Look at him!” they all cned. “Look atshim ! 
Look at hint!” cred the young ones as their mother approached 
e 
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the nest, but they did not know her. ‘That must be a young 
peacock, for he glitters in all colours, it quite hurts one’s eyes ta 
look at him, as mother told us, ‘tweet,’ this 1s th deautsful.” 
And then they pecked the bird with their little beaks, so that she 
was quite unable to get into the nest, and was too much exhausted 
even to say “tweet,” much less to say “I am your mother.” Se 
the other birds fell upon the sparrow and pulled out feather after 
feather, till she sunk bleeding into the rose-bush 

‘You poor creature,” said the roses, ‘be at rest, we will hide 
you, lean your little head against us ” 

The sparrow spread out her wings once more, then drew them 
in close to her, and lay dead amongst the roses, her fresh and 
lovely neighbours 

‘“‘ Tweet,” sounded from the nest, “where can our mother be 
staying ? it is quite unaccountable Can this be a tnick of hers to 
show us that we are now to take care of ourselves? She has left 
us the house as an inheritance, but as it cannot belong tovus all 
when we have families, who 1s to have 1t?” 

“It won't do for you all to stay with me when I increase my 
household with a wife and children,” remarked the youngest. 

“‘T shall have more wives and children than you,” said the second. 

“But I am the eldest,” cned a third. 

Then they all became angry, beat each other with their wings, 
pecked with their beaks, till one after another bounced out of the 
nest There they lay in a rage, holding their heads on one side 
and twinkling the eye that looked upwards This was their way 
of looking sulky. They could all fly a little, and by practice they 
soon learnt to do so much better. At length they agreed upon a 
sign by which they might be able to recognise each other, in case 
they should meet in the world after they had separated. This 
sign was to be the cry of “ tweet, tweet,” and a scratching on the 
ground three times with the left foot. The youngster, who was 
left behind in the nest, spread himself out as broad as ever he 
could, he was the householder now. But his glory did not last 
long ; for during that night red flames of fire burst through the 
windows of the cottage, they seized the thatched roof and blazed 
up fnghtfully , the whole house was burned down and the sparrow 
perished with it, while the young couple fortunately escaped with 
their lives. When the sun rose again, and all nature looked 
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refreshed as after a quiet sleep, nothing remained of the cottage 
but a few blackened charred beams, leaning against the chimney 
that now was the only master of the place. Thick smoke still rose 
from the ruins, but outside on the wall the rose-bush still remained 
unhurt, blooming and fresh as ever, while each flower and each 
spray was mirrored in the clear water beneath 

“ How beautifully the roses are blooming on the walls of that 
ruined cottage,” said a passer-by ‘A more lovely picture could 
scarcely be magined I must have it” 

And the speaker took out of his pocket a little book, full of 
white leaves of paper, for he was an artist, and with a pencil he 
took a sketch of the smoking ruins, the blackened rafters, and the 
chimney that overhung them, and which seemed more and more 
to totter, and quite in the foreground stood the large, blooming 
rose-bush, which added beauty to the picture, and indeed, for the 
sake of the roses the sketch had been made. Later in the day 
two ©f the sparrows who had been born there, came by 

‘“‘ Where 1s the house?” they asked ‘‘ Where 1s the nest ? ‘ tweet 
tweet ,’ all is burnt down, and our strong brother with it That 
1s all he has got by keeping the nest The roses have escaped 
famously , they look as well as ever, with their rosy cheeks. they 
do not trouble themselves about their neighbour’s misfortunes I 
won't speak to them: and really, in my opinion, the place looks 
very ugly ,” so he flew away. 

On a fine, bright sunny day 1n autumn, so bright that any one 
might have supposed it was still the middle of summer, a number 
of pigeons were hopping about in the nicely kept courtyard of the 
nobleman’s house, in front of the great steps Some were black, 
others white, and some of vanous colours, and their plumage 
glittered im the sunshine. An old mother pigeon said to her 
young ones, “ Place yourselves in groups tplace yourselves in 
groups ! it has a much better appearance ” 

‘What are those little grey creatures which are running about 
behind us?” asked an old pigeon, with red and green round her 
eyes. “Little grey ones, little grey ones,” she cried 

“They are sparrows, good little creatures enough. We have 
always had the character of bemg very good-natured, so we allow 
“them to pick up some corn with us , and they do not interrupt our 
conversation, and they draw back ther left foot so prettily.” 
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Sure enough so they did, three times each, and with the left 
foot too, and said “tweet,” by which we recognise them as the 
sparrows that were brought up in the nest on the house that was 
burnt down 

“‘The food here is very good,” said the sparrows, while the 
pigeons strutted round each other, puffed out their throats, and 
formed their own opinions on what they observed 

‘Do you see the pouter pigeon?” said one of another. ‘“ Do 
you see how he swallows the peas? He takes too much, and 
always chooses the best of everything Coo-o0, coo-oo How 
the ugly, spiteful creature erects his crest” And all their eyes 
sparkled with malice ‘Place yourselves in groups, place your- 
selves in groups Little grey coats, little grey coats Coo-00, 
c00-00 " 

So they went on, and it will be the same a thousand years hence. 
The sparrows feasted bravely, and listened attentively , they even 
stood in ranks like the pigeons, but it did not suit them" So 
having satisfied their hunger, they left the pigeons passing their 
own opinions upon them to each other, and then slipped through 
the garden railings The door of a room in the house leading 
into the garden stood open, and one of them feeling brave after 
his good dinner, hopped upon the threshold, crying, “Tweet, I 
can venture so far” 

“ Tweet,” said another , “I can venture that and a great deal 
more,” and into the room he hopped. 

The first followed, and seeing no one there, the third became 
courageous, and flew nght across the room, saying, “ Venture 
everything, or do not venture at all This 1s a wonderful place, a 
man’s nest I suppose, and, look !—what can this be?” 

Just in front of the sparrows stood the ruins of the burnt cot- 
tage ; roses were b}bming over it, and their reflection appeared 
in the water beneath, and the black, charred beams rested against 
the tottering chimney How could it be? How came the cot- 
tage and the roses in aroom 1n the nobleman’s house? And then 
the sparrows tried to fly over the roses and the chimney, but they 
only struck themselves against a flat wall. It was a picture,—a 
large beautiful picture, which the artist had painted from the little 
sketch he had taken. 

“ Tweet,” said the sparrows, “it is really nothing after all; it 
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‘only looks like reality. Tweet, I suppose that is the deautyful. 
Can you understand it? I cannot” 

Then some persons entered the room, and the sparrows flew 
away. Years and days passed , the pigeons had often “ coo-oo-d,” 
we must not say quarrelled, though perhaps they did, naughty 
things. The sparrows had suffered from cold in the winter, and 
hved gloriously in summer They were all betrothed, or marned, 
or whatever you like to call 1t They had little ones, and of 
course each considered his own brood the wisest and the prettiest. 
One flew in this direction, and another in that, and when they 
met, they recognised each other by saying “tweet,” and three 
times drawing back the left foot. The eldest remained single, 
she had no nest, nor young ones, her great wish was to see a 
large town, so she flew to Copenhagen Near to the castle that 
stood by the channel could be seen a large house, which was 
richly decorated with various colours Down the channel sailed 
mary ships, laden with apples and earthenware The windows 
were broader below than at the top, and when the sparrows peeped 
through, they saw a room that looked to them like a tulip, with 
beautiful colours of every shade. Within the tulip were white 
figures of human beings, made of marble, some few of plaster, but 
this 1s the same thing toa sparrow Upon the roof stood a metal 
chanot and horses , and the goddess of victory, also of metal, was 
seated in the chanot driving the horses It was Thorwalsden’s 
Museum. ‘“ How it shines and glitters,” said the maiden sparrow, 
“this must be the bdeautzful—tweet—only this is larger than a 
peacock.” She remembered what her mother had told them in 
her childhood, that the peacock was one of the greatest examples 
of the beautiful She flew down into the courtyard, where every- 
thing also was very grand The walls were painted to represent 
palm branches, and in the midst of the itl eats a large, bloom- 
ing rose-tree, spreading its young, sweet, rose-covered branches over 
a grave Thither the maiden sparrow flew, for she saw many 
others of her own kind 

“Tweet,” said she, drawing back her foot three times. She 
had, during the years that had passed, often made the usual 
greeting to the sparrows she met, but without receiving any ac 

* knowledgmefit, for friends who are once separated do nof meet 
every day. This manner of greeting was become a habit to her, 
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and to-day two old sparrows and a young one returned the 
greeting 

“Tweet,” they replied, and drew back the left foot three times 
They were two old sparrows out of the nest, and a young one 
belonging to the family ‘Ah, good-day; how do youdo? To 
think of our meeting here! ‘This is a very grand place, but there 
is not much to eat, this 1s ¢#e beautiful Tweet” 

A great many people now came out of the side rooms, in which 
the marble statues stood, and approached the grave where slept 
the remains of the great master who had carved these marble 
statues. Each face had a reflected glory as they stood round 
Thorwalsden’s grave, and some few gathered up the fallen rose- 
leaves to preserve them ‘They had all come from afar. One 
from mighty England, others from Germany and France. One 
very handsome lady plucked a rose, and concealed it m her 
bosom ‘Then the sparrows thought that the roses ruled in this 
place, and that the whole house had been built for them, which 
seemed really too much honour, but as all the people showed 
their love for the roses, the sparrows thought they would not re- 
main behind-hand 1n paying their respects “Tweet,” they said, 
and swept the ground with their tails, and glanced with one eye at 
the roses They had not looked at them very long, however, be- 
fore they felt convinced that they were old acquaintances, and so 
they actually were. The artist who had sketched the rose-bush 
and the ruins of the cottage, had since then received permission 
to transplant it, and had given it to the architect, for more beau- 
tiful roses had never been seen. ‘The architect had planted it on 
the grave of Thorwalsden, where it continued to bloom, the image 
of the beautiful, scattering its fragrant rosy leaves to be gathered 
and carned away into distant lands m memory of the spot on 
which they fell J 

“‘ Have you obtained a situation in town?” then asked the spar- 
rows of the roses 

The roses nodded, they recognised their little brown neigh- 
bours, and were rejoiced to see them again. 

“It 1s very delightful,” said the roses, “to live here and to 
blossom, to meet old friends, and to see cheerful faces every day. 
It 1s ds if each day were a holiday.” 

“Tweet,” said the sparrows to each other. “ Yes, these really 

t 
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are our old neighbours. We remember their ongin near the pond. 
Tweet ; how they have nsen, to be sure. Some people seem to get 
on while, they are asleep, Ah! there’s a withered leaf, I can see 
it quite plainly ” 

And they pecked at the leaf till 1t fell But the rose-bush con- 
tinued fresher and greener than ever. The roses bloomed im the 
sunshine on Thorwalsden’s grave, and thus became linked with 
his ummortal name. 





Che Oly Bouse. 


A very old house stood once in a street with several that were 
quite new andclean The date of its erection had been carved 
on one of the beams, and surrounded by scrolls formed of tulips 
and hop-tendnils , by this date 1t could be seen that the old house 
was nearly three hundred years old Verses too were written 
over the windows in old-fashioned letters, and grotesque faces, 
curiously carved, grinned at you from under the cornices. One 
storey projected a long way over the other, and under the roof 
ran a leaden gutter, with a dragon’s head at the end The rain 
was intended to pour out at the dragon’s mouth, but it ran out of 
his body instead, for there was a hole in the gutter. The other 
houses in the street were new and well built, with large window 
panes and smooth walls. Any one could see they had nothing 
to do with the old house. Perhaps they thought, “ How long will 
that heap of rubbish remain here to be a disgrace to the whole 
street. ‘The parapet projects so far forward that no one can see 
out of our windows what 1s going on ut that direction. The 
Stairs are as broad as the staircase of a castle, and as steep as if 
they led to a church-tower The aron railing looks like the gate 
of a cemetery, and there are brass knobs _uponit. It 1s really 
too ridiculous ” 

Opposite to the old house were more nice new houses, which 
had just the same opinion as their neighbours. 

At the window of one of them sat a little boy with fresh rosy 
cheeks, and clear sparkling eyes, who was very fond of the old 
house, in sunshine or in moonlight. He would sit and look at the 

e wall from which the plaster had in some places fallen off, and fancy 
all sorts of scenes which had been in former times. How the 
; a 
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street must have looked when the houses had all gable roofs, open 
staircases, and gutters with dragons at the spout. He could even 
see soldiers walking about with halberds. Certainly it was a very 
good house to look at for amusement 

An old man lived in it, who wore knee-breeches, a coat with 
large brass buttons, and a wig, which any one could see was a 
real wig Every morning an old man came to clean the rooms 
and to wait upon him, otherwise the old man in the knee-breeches 
would have been quite alone in the house Sometimes he came 
to one of the windows and looked out , then the httle boy nodded 
to him, and the old man nodded back again, till they became ac- 
quainted, and were friends, although they had never spoken to each 
other , but that was of no consequence 

The little boy one day heard his parents say, “‘ The old man op- 
posite is very well off, but he is terribly lonely ” The next Sunday 
morning the little boy wrapped something in a piece of paper and 
took 1t to the door of the old house, and said to the attendantewho 
waited upon the old man, “Will you please to give this from me to 
the gentleman who lives here , I have two tin soldiers, and this 1s 
one of them, and he shall have it, because I know he 1s ternbly 
lonely ” 

And the old attendant nodded and looked very pleased, and 
then he carried the tin soldier into the house 

Afterwards he was sent over to ask the little boy if he would not 
hike to pay a visit himself His parents gave him permission, and 
so 1t was that he gained admission to the old house 

The brass knobs on the railings shone more brightly than ever, 
as if they had been polished on account of his visit, and on the 
doors were carved trumpeters standing 1n tulips, and 1t seemed as 
if they were blowing with all their might, their cheeks were so 
puffed out, “Tantayx-ra, the little boy 1s coming ; Tanta-ra-ra, the 
hittle boy 1s coming ” 

Then the door opened. All round the hall hung old portraits 
of knights in armour, and ladies in silk gowns; and the armour 
rattled, and the silk dresses rustled. Then came a staircase which 
went up a long way, and then came down a little way and led to 
a balcony, which was in a very ruinous state. There were large 
holes and long cracks, out of which grew grass and leaves, indeed 
the whole balcony, the courtyard, and the walls were so over- 
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grown with green that they looked like a garden. In the balcony 
stood flower-pots, on which were heads having asses’ ears, but the 
flowers uf them grew just as they pleased. In one pot pinks 
were growing all over the sides, at least the green leaves were 
shooting forth stalk and stem, and saying as plainly as they could 
speak, “The air has fanned me, the sun has kissed me, and I am 
promised a little flower for next Sunday—really for next Sunday ” 

Then they entered a room in which the walls were covered with 

leather, and the leather had golden flowers stamped upon it. 
*¢ Gilding will fade in damp weather, 
To endure, there 1s nothing lke leather,” 
said the walls Chairs handsomely carved, with elbows on each 
side, and with very high backs, stood in the room, and as they 
creaked they seemed to say, “Sit down. Oh dear, how I am creak- 
ing I shall certainly have the gout like the old cupboard. Gout 
in my back, ugh” 

And then the httle boy entered the room where the old man sat. 

“Thank you for the tin soldier my little friend,” said the old 
man, “and thank you also for coming to see me” 

“Thanks, thanks,” or “ Creak, creak,” said all the furniture 

There was so much that the pieces of furniture stood in each 
other’s way to get a sight of the little boy. 

On the wall near the centre of the room hung the picture of a 
beautiful lady, young and gay, dressed in the fashion of the olden 
times, with powdered hair, and a full, stuff skirt. She said neither 
“thanks” nor “creak,” but she looked down upon the little boy 
with her mild eyes, and then he said to the old man, 

‘Where did you get that picture ?” " 

“From the shop opposite,” he replied. ‘ Many portraits hang 
there that none seem to trouble themselves about. The persons 
they represent have been dead and buried long since. But I knew 
this lady many years ago, and she has been Mead nearly half a 
century.” 

Under a glass beneath the picture hung a nosegay of withered 
flowers, which were no doubt half a century old too, as least they 
appeared so. 

And the pendulum of the old clock went to and fro, and the 
” hands turned round , and as time passed on, everything mn th room 
grew older, but no one seemed to notice it. 
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“They say at home,” said the little boy, “that you are very 
lonely ” 

“Oh,” replied the old man, “I have pleasant thoughts of all 
that 1s passed, recalled by memory; and now you are come to 
visit me, and that 1s very pleasant.” 

Then he took from the book-case, a book full of pictures repre- 
senting long processions of wonderful coaches, such as are never 
seen at the present tme Soldiers like the knave of clubs, and 
citizens with waving banners. The tailors had a flag with a pair 
of scissors supported by two lions, and on the shoemakers’ flag 
there were not boots, but an eagle with two heads, for the shoe- 
makers must have everything arranged so that they can say, 
“This 1s a pair” What a picture-book it was; and then the 
old man went into another room to fetch apples and nuts. It 
was very pleasant, certainly, to be in that old house 

‘‘T cannot endure it,” said the tin soldier, who stood on a shelf, 
it 1s so lonely and dull here I have been accustomed to‘live 
in a family, and I cannot get used to this hfe. I cannot bear 
it. The whole day 1s long enough, but the evening 1s longer. 
It is not here like 1t was in your house opposite, when your 
father and mother talked so cheerfully together, while you and 
all the dear children made such a delightful noise No, it 18 
all lonely in the old man’s house Do you think he gets any 
kisses? Do you think he ever has friendly looks, or a Christmas 
tree? He will have nothing now but the grave. Oh, I cannot 
bear it” 

“You must not look only on the sorrowful side,” said the little 
boy, “I think everything in this house 1s beautiful, and all the old 
pleasant thoughts come back here to pay visits ” 

“‘ Ah, but I never see any, and I don’t know them,” said the tin 
soldier, “and I canpst bear it.” 

“You must beas“it,” said the little boy. Then the old man came 
back with a pleasant face, and brought with him beautiful preserved 
fruits, as well as apples and nuts; and the little boy thought no 
more of the tin soldier. How happy and dehghted tne little boy 
was, and after he returned home, and while days and weeks passed 
a great deal of nodding took place from one house to the other, 
and then the little boy went to pay another visit. “The carved 
trumpeters blew “Tanta-ra-ra, — is the httle boy. Tanta-ra-ra.” 
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The swords and armour on the old knight’s pictures rattled. The 
silk dresses rustled, the leather repeated its rhyme, and the old 
chairs hadethe gout in their backs, and cried, “Creak ,” 1t was all 
exactly like the first time, for in that house, one day and one hour 
were just hke another. “I cannot bear it any longer,” said the tin 
soldier; “ I have wept tears of tin, 1t 1s so melancholy here Let 
me go to the wars, and lose an arm or a leg, that would be some 
change , I cannot bear it Now I know what it 1s to have visits 
from one’s old recollections, and all they bring with them I have 
had visits from mine, and you may believe me it 1s not altogether 
pleasant I was very nearly jumping from the shelf I saw you 
all in your house opposite, as 1f you were really present. It was 
Sunday morning, and you children stood round the table, singing 
the hymn that you sing every morning You were standing quietly, 
with your hands folded, and your father and mother were looking 
just as serious, when the door opened, and your little sister Mania, 
who 4s not two years old, was brought into the room You know 
she always dances when she hears music and singing of any sort; 
so she began to dance immediately, although she ought not to 
have done so, but she could not get into the nght time because 
the tune was so slow; so she stood first on one leg and then on 
the other, and bent her head very low, but it would not suit the 
music You all stood looking grave, although it was very diffl- 
cult to do so, but I laughed so to myself that I fell down from the 
table, and got a bruise, which is there still, I know it was not 
night to laugh So all this, and everything else that I have seen, 
keeps running in my head, and these must be the old recollections 
that bring so many thoughts with them Tell me whether you still 
sing on Sundays, and tell me about your little sister Mana, and 
how my old comrade 1s, the other tin soldier. Ah, really he must 
be very happy; I cannot endure this life.” 

“You are given away,” said the little boy Ni! you must stay 
Don't you see that” Then the old man came im, with a box con- 
talmng many curious thingstoshowhim Rouge-pots, scent-boxes, 
and old cards, so large and so richly gilded, that none are ever 
seen like them in these days, And there were smaller boxes to 
look at, and the piano was opened, and inside the hd were painted 

dscapes. But when the old man played, the piano sounded 
quite out of tune. Then he looked at the picture he had bought 
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at the broker’s, and his eyes sparkled bnghtly as he nodded at rt, 
and said, “ Ah, she could sing that tune ” 

“TI will go to the wars! I will go to the wars!” cried the tin 
soldier as loud as he could, and threw himself down on the floor. 
Where could he have fallen? The old man searched, and the 
little boy searched, but he was gone, and could not be found. “TI 
shall find him again,” said the old man, but he did not find him. 
The boards of the floor were open and full of holes The tin 
soldier had fallen through a crack between the boards, and lay 
there now 1n an open grave The day went by, and the little boy 
returned home , the week passed, and many more weeks It was 
winter, and the windows were quite frozen, so the httle boy was 
obliged to breathe on the panes, and rub a hole to peep through at 
the old house Snow drifts were lying in all the scrolls and on 
the inscriptions, and the steps were covered with snow as if no one 
were athome And indeed nobody was at home, for the old man 
was dead In the evening, a hearse stopped at the door, and the 
old man 1n his coffin was placed in it. He was to be taken to the 
country to be buried there in his own grave, so they carned him 
away, no one followed him, for all his fnends were dead , and the 
little boy kissed his hand to the coffin as the hearse moved away 
with it. A few days after, there was an auction at the old house, 
and from his window the little boy saw the people carrying away 
the pictures of old kmghts and ladies, the flower-pots with the 
long ears, the old chairs, and the cupboards Some were taken 
one way, some another Zer portrait, which had been bought 
at the picture dealer’s, went back again to his shop, and there it 
remained, for no one seemed to know her, or to care for the old 
picture. In the spring, they began to pull the house itself down, 
people called 1t complete rubbish From the street could be seen 
the room in which the walls were covered with leather, ragged and 
torn, and the im the balcony hung straggling over the beams, 
they pulled it down quickly, for it looked ready to fall, and at last 
it was cleared away altogether. ‘What a good nddance,” said the 
neighbours’ houses Very shortly, a fine new house was built 
farther back from the road, it had lofty windows and smooth 
walls, but in front, on the spot where the old house really stood, 
httle garden was planted, and wild vines grew up over the neigh-: 
bouring walls , in front of the garden were large iron railings and 
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a great gate, which looked very stately People used to stop and 
peep through the railings The sparrows assembled in dozens 
upon the,wild vines, and chattered all together as loud as they 
could, but not about the old house, none of them could remem- 
ber it, for many years had passed by, so many indeed, that the 
httle boy was now a man, and a really good man too, and his 
parents were very proud of him He was just marnied, and had 
come, with his young wife, to reside in the new house with the 
garden in front of it, and now he stood there by her side while 
she planted a field flower that she thought very pretty She was 
planting it herself with her little hands, and pressing down the 
earth with her fingers “Oh dear, what was that?” she exclaimed, 
as something pricked her Out of the soft earth something was 
Sticking up It was—only think '—1it was really the tin soldier, the 
very same which had been lost up in the old man’s room, and had 
been hidden among old wood and rubbish for a long time, till it 
sunkeinto the earth, where it must have been for many years And 
the young wife wiped the soldier, first with a green leaf, and then 
with her fine pocket-handkerchief, that smelt of such beautiful 
perfume And the tin soldier felt as 1f he was recovering from a 
fainting fit ‘“ Let me see him,” said the young man, and then he 
smiled and shook his head, and said, “It can scarcely be the same, 
but 1t reminds me of something that happened to one of my tin 
soldiers when I was a little boy” And then he told his wife about 
the old house and the old man, and of the tin soldier which he 
had sent across, because he thought the old man was lonely, and 
he related the story so clearly that tears came into the eyes of the 
young wife for the old house and the old man “It 1s very hkely 
that this 1s really the same soldier,” said she, ‘and I will take care 
of him, and always remember what you have told me, but some 
day you must show me the old man’s grave” , 

“I don’t know where it 1s,” he replied, “ no*ege knows All 
his fmends are dead, no one took care of him, and I was onlya 
little boy ” 

“Oh, how dreadfully lonely he must have been,” said she 

Yes, ternbly lonely,” cried the tin soldier, “still it is delightful 
not to be forgotten ” 

* “ Delightful indeed,” cried a voice quite near to them , no one 
but the tin soldier saw that it came from a rag of the leather which 
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hung in tatters; it had lost all its gilding, and looked hke wet 
earth, but it had an opinion, and it spoke it thus :-— 


** Gilding will fade in damp weather, 
To aniare there 1s nothing hike leather ” 


But the tin soldier did not believe any such thing, 











The Wappy Family. 

Tue largest green leaf in this country 1s certainly the burdock-leaf. 
If you hold it in front of you, 1t 1s large enough for an apron; and 
if you hold it over your head, it 1s almost as good as an umbrella, 
it is so wonderfully large A burdock never grows alone, where 
it grows, there are many more, and it 1s a splendid sight, and all 
this splendour 1s good for snails The great white snails,J on 
grand people in olden times used to have made into fricassees ; 
and when they had eaten them, they would say, “ Oh, what a deli- 
cious dish!” for these people really thought them good , and these 
snails lived on burdock-leaves, and for them the burdock was planted. 

There was once an old estate where no one now lived to require 
snails , indeed, the owners had all died out, but the burdock still 
flourished , 1t grew over all the beds and walks of the garden—its 
growth had no check—till 1t became at last quite a forest of bur- 
docks Here and there stood an apple or a plum-tree, but for 
this, nobody would have thought the place had ever been a gar- 
den It was burdock from one end to the other, and here lived 
the last two surviving snails They knew not themselves how 
old they were, but they could remember the time when there 
were a great many niore of them, and that they were descended 
from a family which came from foreign lands, and that the whole 
forest had been planted for them and theirs They had never 
been away from the garden, but they knew that another place 
once existed in “4€ world, called the Duke’s Palace Castle, in 
which some oftheir relations had been boiled till they became 
black, and were then laid on a silver dish, but what was done 
afterwards they did not know. Besides, they could not imagine 
exactly how it felt to be boiled and placed ona silver dish; but no 
doubt it was something very fine and highly genteel Neither the 
cockchafer, nor the toad, noz the earth-worm, whom they questioned 
about it, would give them the least information, for none of they 
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telations had ever been cooked or served on a silver dish. The 
old white snails were the most aristocratic race in the world,— 
they knew that. The forest had been planted for them, and the 
nobleman’s castle had been built entirely that they might be 
cooked and laid on silver dishes 

They l:ved quite retired and very happily; and as they had no 
children of their own, they had adopted a little common snail, 
which they brought up as their own child The little one would 
not grow, for he was only a common snail, but the old people, 
particularly the mother-snail, declared that she could easily see 
how he grew, and when the father said he could not perceive it, 
she begged him to feel the little snail’s shell, and he did so, and 
found that the mother was right 

One day it rained very fast ‘‘ Listen, what a drumming there 1s 
on the burdock-leaves, tum, tum, tum , tum, tum, tum,” said the 
fath.-\.nail 

“There come the drops,” said the mother, “ they are trickling 
down the stalks We shall have it very wet here presently Iam 
very glad we have such good houses, and that the little one has 
one of his own’ There has been really more done for us than for 
any other creature, it 1s quite plain that we are the most noble 
people in the world We have houses from our birth, and the 
burdock forest has been planted for us I should very much hke 
to know how far it extends, and what hes beyond it” 

“There can be nothing better than we have here,” said the 
father-snail , “I wish for nothing more” 

“Yes, but I do,” said the mother, “I should like to be taken 
to the palace, and boiled, and laid upon a sijver dish, as was done 
to ajl our ancestors, and you may be sure it must be something 
very uncommon ” 

‘The nobleman’s castle, perhaps, has fallen to decay,” said the 
snaul-father, “or the burdock wood may hava, grown over it, so 
that those who live there cannot get out Voted not be ina 
hurry, you are always so impatient, and the youngster 1s getting 
Just the same He has been three days creeping to the top of 
that stalk I feel quite giddy when I look at him.” 

“You must not scold him,” said the mother-snail; “he creeps 
so very carefully He will be the joy of our home, and v¢ old 
folks have nothing else to live for. But have you ever thought 
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where we are to get a wife for him? Do you think that farther 
out in the wood there may be others of our race?” 

‘There may be black snails, no doubt,” said the old snail; 
“black snails without houses, but they are so vulgar°and con- 
ceited too But we can give the ants a commission, they run 
here and there, as 1f they all had so much business to get through. 
They, most likely, will know of a wife for our youngster ” 

“I certainly know a most beautiful bride,” said one of the ants; 
“but I fear it would not do, for she 1s a queen ” 

“That does not matter,” said the old snail, “has she a house?” 

‘‘She has a palace,” replied the ant,—‘a most beautiful ant- 
palace with seven hundred passages ” 

“Thank you,” said the mother-snail , “but our boy shall not go 
to live in an ant-hill If you know of nothing better, we will give 
the commission to the white gnats , they fly about 1n rain and sun- 
shine , they know the burdock wood from one end to the other” 

“We have a wife for him,” said the gnats, “a hundred man- 
steps from here there 1s a Jittle snail with a house, sitting ona 
gooseberry-bush , she 1s quite alone, and old enough to be mar- 
ried. It 1s only a hundred man-steps from here ” 

“Then let her come to him,” said the old people “He has 
the whole burdock forest , she has only a bush” 

So they brought the little lady-snail She took eight days to 
perform the journey, but that was just as it ought to be, for it 
showed her to be one of the nght breeding And then they hada 
wedding Six glow-worms gave as much light as they could, but 
in other respects 1t was all very quiet , for the old snails could not 
bear festivities ora crowd But a beautiful speech was made by 
the mother-snail The father could not speak, he was too much 
overcome ‘Then they gave the whole burdock forest to the young 
snails as an inheritance, and repeated what they had so often said, 
that it was the fingst place in the world, and that if they led up- 
right and honoarable lives, and their family increased, they and 
their children might some day be taken to the nobleman’s palace, 
to be boiled black, and laid on a silver dish And when they had 
finished speaking, the old couple crept into their houses, and came 
out no more, for they slept. 

Th. young snail pair now ruled 1m the forest, and had a nume-, 
rous progeny. But as the young ones were never boiled or laid 
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in silver dishes, they concluded that the castle had fallen into 
decay, and that all the people in the world were dead, and as 
nobody céntradicted them, they thought they must be nght. And 
the rain fell upon the burdock-leaves, to play the drum for them, 
and the sun shone to paint colours on the burdock forest for them, 
and they were very happy, the whole family were entirely and 
perfectly happy. 





The LIE of the Rose. 


In the midst of a garden grew a rose-tree, in full blossom, and in 
the prettiest of all the roses lived an elf He was such a httle wee 
thing, that no human eye could see him __ Behind each leaf of the 
rose he had a sleeping chamber He was as well formed and as 
beautiful as a little child could be, and had wings that reached 
from_his shoulders to his feet Oh, what sweet fragrance there 
was in his chambers! and how clean and beautiful were the walls! 
for they were the blushing leaves of the rose 

During the whole day he enjoyed himself in the warm sunshine, 
flew from flower to flower, and danced on the wings of the flying 
butterflies Then he took it into his head to measure how many 
steps he would have to go through the roads and cross-roads that 
are on the leaf of a linden-tree What we call the veins on a leaf, 
he took for roads , ay, and very long roads they were for him ; for 
before he had half finished his task, the sun went down: he had 
commenced his work too late It became very cold, the dew fell, 
and the wind blew, so he thought the best thing he could do 
would be to return home He hurried himself as much as he 
could ; but he found the roses all closed up, and he could not get 
in, not a single rose stood open ‘The poor little elf was very 
much frightened. He had never before been*gut at night, a 
had always slumbered secretly behind the warm rode-leaves 
this would certainly be his death. At the other end of the ase 
he knew there was an arbour, overgrown with beautiful honey- 
suckles. The blossoms looked like large painted horns, and he 
thought to himself, he would go and sleep in one of these till the 
rooming He flew thither, but “hush!” two people were 1A the 
arbour,—a handsome young man and a beautiful lady. They sat 
side by side, and wished that they might never be obliged to part. 
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They loved each other much more than the best child can love 
its father and mother 

“But we must part,” said the young man; “your brother does 
not like our engagement, and therefore he sends me so far away 
on business, over mountains and seas. Farewell, my sweet bride; 
for so you are to me” 

And then they kissed each other, and the girl wept, and gave 
him a rose, but before she did so, she pressed a kiss upon it so 
fervently that the flower opened Then the little elf flew in, and 
leaned his head on the delicate, fragrant walls Here he could 
plainly hear them say, “ Farewell, farewell,” and he felt that the 
rose had been placed on the young man’s breast Oh, how his 
heart did beat! The little elf could not go to sleep, it thumped 
so loudly But not for long did the rose rest undisturbed on that 
breast The young man took it out as he walked through the 
dark wood alone, and kissed the flower so often and so violently, 
that the little elf was almost crushed He could feel through the 
leaf how hot the lips of the young man were, and the rose had 
opened, as if from the heat of the noonday sun 

There came another man, who looked gloomy and wicked. He 
was the wicked brother of the beautiful maiden He drew outa 
sharp knife, and while the other was kissing the rose, the wicked 
man stabbed him to death, then he cut off his head, and buned 
it with the body im the soft earth under the linden-tree 

“‘ Now he 1s gone, and will soon be quite forgotten,” thought 
the wicked brother, “he will never come back again He was 
going on a long journey over mountains and seas 1t 1s easy for a 
man to lose his hfe in such a journey My sister will suppose he 
is dead , for he cannot come back, and she will not dare to ques- 
tion me about him ” 

Then he scattfed the dry leaves over the light earth with his 
foot, and went*home through the darkness , but he went not alone, 
as he thought,—the little elf accompamed him He sat na dry 
rolled-up linden-leaf, which had fallen from the tree on to the 
wicked man’s head, as he was digging the grave The hat was on 
the head now, which made 1t very dark, and the little elf shuddered 
with fnght and indignation at the wicked deed 

It was the dawn of morning before the wicked man reached 
home ; he took off his hat, and went into his sister’s room. ‘There 
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lay the beautiful, blooming girl, dreaming of him whom she loved 
so, and who was now, she supposed, travelling far away over 
mountain? and sea Her wicked brother stooped over her, and 
laughed hideously, as fiends only can laugh The dry leaf fell out 
of his hair upon the counterpane, but he did not notice it, and 
went to get a little sleep during the early morning hours But the 
elf slipped out of the withered leaf, placed himself by the ear of 
the sleeping girl, and told her, as in a dream, of the hornd mur- 
der, described the place where her brother had slain her lover, 
and buried his body, and told her of the linden-tree, in full blos- 
som, that stood close by 

‘That you may not think this 1s only a dream that I have told 
you,” he said, “you will find on your bed a withered leaf” 

Then she awoke, and found it there Oh, what bitter tears she 
shed! and she could not open her heart to any one for relief 

The window stood open the whole day, and the little elf could 
easily have reached the roses, or any of the flowers, but he could 
not find it in his heart to leave one so afflicted In the window 
stood a bush bearing monthly roses He seated himself in one of 
the flowers, and gazed on the poor girl Her brother often came 
into the room, and would be quite cheerful, in spite of his base 
conduct, so she dared not say a word to him of her heart’s grief 

As soon as night came on, she slipped out of the house, and 
went into the wood, to the spot where the linden-tree stood, and 
after removing the leaves from the earth, she turned it up, and 
there found him who had been murdered Oh, how she wept and 
prayed that she also might die! Gladly would she have taken the 
body home with her, but that was impossible, so she took up 
the poor head with the closed eyes, kissed the cold lips, and shook 
the mould out of the beautiful hair 

“‘T will keep this,” said she, and as soon-as she had covered 
the body again with the earth and the leaves, the took the head 
and a little sprig of jasmine that bloomed in the wood, near the 
spot where he was buried, and carried them home with her As 
soon as she was in her room, she took the largest flower-pot she 
could find, and in this she placed the head of the dead man, 

¢ covered it up with earth, and planted the twig of jasmine 12 it. 

“ Farewell, farewell,” whispered the little elf He could not any 

longer endure a witness all this agosy of grief; he therefore flew 
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away to his own rose in the garden. But the rose was faded; 
only a few dry leaves still clung to the green hedge behind 1t. 

“ Alas! how soon all that 1s good and beautiful pasres away,” 
sighed the elf. 

After a while he found another rose, which became his home, 
for among its delicate fragrant leaves he could dwell in safety. 
Every morning he flew to the window of the poor girl, and always 
found her weeping by the flower-pot. The bitter tears fell upon 
the jasmine twig, and each day, as she became paler and paler, 
the sprig appeared to grow greener and fresher One shoot after 
another sprouted forth, and little white buds blossomed, which the 
poor girl fondly kissed. But her wicked brother scolded her, and 
asked her if she was going mad He could not imagine why she 
was always weeping over that flower-pot, and 1t annoyed him. He 
did not know whose closed eyes were there, nor what red lips 
were fading beneath the earth And one day she sat and leaned 
her head against the flower-pot, and the little elf of the jose 
found her asleep Then he seated himself by her ear, talked to 
her of that evening 1n the arbour, of the sweet perfume of the rose, 
and the loves of the elves Sweetly she dreamed, and while she 
dreamt, her life passed away calmly and gently, and her spint was 
with him whom she loved, in heaven And the jasmine opened 
its large white bells, and spread forth its sweet fragrance , 1t had 
no other way of showing its gnef for the dead But the wicked 
brother considered the beautiful blooming plant as his own pro- 
perty, left to him by his sister, and he placed it in his sleeping 
room, close by his bed, for 1t was very lovely in appearance, and 
the fragrance sweet and delightful. The litle elf of the rose 
followed it, and flew from flower to flower, telling each little sprite 
that dwelt in them the story of the murdered young man, whose 
head now formed part of the earth beneath them, and of the 
wicked brother art{ the poor sister. ‘We know it,” said each 
little spirit in tlie flowers, “we know it, for have we not sprung 
from the eyes and lips of the murdered one. We know it, we 
know it,” and the flowers nodded with their heads in a peculiar 
manner. The elf of the rose could not understand how they could 
rest so quietly in the matter, so he flew to the bees, who were 
gatherihg honey, and told them of the wicked brother. And the 
bees told it to their queen, who commanded that the next morn 
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ing they should go and kill the murderer But during the night, 
the first after the sister’s death, while the brother was sleeping in 
his bed, close to where he had placed the fragrant jasmine, every 
flower cup opened, and invisibly the little spirits stole out, armed 
with poisonous spears They placed themselves by the ear of 
the sleeper, told him dreadful dreams, and then flew across his 
lips, and pricked his tongue with their poisoned spears ‘“ Now 
have we revenged the dead,” said they, and flew back into the 
white bells of the jasmine flowers When the morning came, and 
as soon as the window was opened, the rose elf, with the queen 
bee, and the whole swarm of bees, rushed 1n to kill him _— But he 
was already dead People were standing round the bed, and 
saying that the scent of the jasmine had killed him _ ‘Then the elf 
of the rose understood the revenge of the flowers, and explained 
it to the queen bee, and she, with the whole swarm, buzzed about 
the flower pot The bees could not be driven away Thena 
man took it up to remove it, and one of the bees stung him in the 
hand, so that he let the flower pot fall, and it was broken to 
pieces ‘Then every one saw the whitened skull, and they knew 
the dead man in the bed was a murderer And the queen bee 
hummed in the air, and sang of the revenge of the flowers, and of 
the elf of the rose, and said that behind the smallest leaf dwells 
One, who can discover evil deeds, and punish them also. 





The Angel. 


“WHENEVER a good child dies, an angel of God comes down 
from heaven, takes the dead child in his arms, spreads out his 
great white wings, and flies with him over all the places which the 
child has loved dunng his hfe Then he gathers a large handful 
of flowers, which he carnes up to the Almighty, that they may 
bloom more brightly in heaven than they do on Sis And the 
Almighty presses the flowers to His heart, but He kisses the flower 
that pleases Him best, and it receives a voice, and 1s able to join 
the song of the chorus of bliss ” 

These words were spoken by an angel of God, as he carned 
a dead child up to heaven, and the child hstened as if in a dream. 
Then they passed over well-known spots, where the little one had 
often played, and through beautiful gardens full of lovely flowers. 
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“Which of these shall we take with us to heaven to be trans 
planted there?” asked the angel. 

Close by grew a slender, beautiful, rose-bush, but swme wicked 
hand had broken the stem, and the half-opened rose-buds hung 
faded and withered on the trailing branches 

‘Poor rose-bush!” said the child, “let us take 1t with us to 
heaven, that 1t may bloom above in God’s garden ” 

The angel took up the rose-bush , then he kissed the child, and 
the little one half-opened his eyes The angel gathered also 
some beautiful flowers, as well as a few humble buttercups and 
heart’s-ease 

“‘ Now we have flowers enough,” said the child, but the angel 
only nodded, he did not fly upward to heaven 

It was night, and quite still in the great town Here they 
remained, and the angel hovered over a small, narrow street, in 
which lay a large heap of straw, ashes, and sweepings from the 
houses of people who had removed There lay fragments of 
plates, pieces of plaster, rags, old hats, and other rubbish not 
pleasant tosee Amidst all this confusion, the angel pointed to the 
pieces of a broken flower-pot, and to a lump of earth which had 
fallen out of it The earth had been kept from falling to pieces 
by the roots of a withered field-flower, which had been thrown 
amongst the rubbish 

“We will take this with us,” said the angel, “I will tell you 
why as we fly along” 

And as they flew the angel related the history 

“ Down in that narrow lane, in a low cellar, lived a poor sick 
boy , he had been afflicted from his childhood, and even in his 
best days he could just manage to walk up and down the room 
on crutches once or twice, but no more During some days in 
summer, the sunbeams would lie on the floor of the cellar for 
ebout half an ..our In this spot the poor sick boy would sit 
warming himself in the sunshine, and watching the red blood 
through his delicate fingers as he held them before his face. Then 
he would say he had been out, yet he knew nothing of the green 
forest in its spring verdure, till a neighbour’s son brought lum a 
green bough from a beech-tree. This he would place over hys 
head, and fancy that he was in the beech-wood while the sun 
shone, and the birds carplled gaily. One spring day the neigh 
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bour’s boy brought him some field-flowers, and among them was 
one to whjch the root still adhered. This he carefully planted 
in a flower-pot, and placed m a window-seat near his bed. And 
the flower had been planted by a fortunate hand, for it pew, 
put forth fresh shoots, and blossomed every year It became a 
splendid flower-garden to the sick boy, and his httle treasure upon 
earth. He watered it, and cherished it, and took care it should 
have the benefit of every sunbeam that found its way into the 
cellar, from the earliest morning ray to the evening sunset The 
flower entwined itself even in his dreams—for him it bloomed, for 
him spread its perfume And it gladdened his eyes, and to the 
flower he turned, even in death, when the Lord called hm. He 
has been one year with God Dunng that time the flower has 
stood 1n the window, withered and forgotten, till at length cast out 
among the sweepings into the street, on the day of the lodgers’ 
remcval, And this poor flower, withered and faded as it 1s, we 
have added to our nosegay, because it gave more real joy than the 
most beautiful flower in the garden of a queen 

‘¢ But how do you know all this?” asked the child whom the 
angel was carrying to heaven 

“‘T know it,” said the angel, “ because I myself was the poor sick 
boy who walked upon crutches, and I know my own flower well” 

Then the child opened his eyes and looked into the glonous 
happy face of the angel, and at the same moment they found 
themselves in that heavenly home where all is happiness and joy 
And God pressed the dead child to His heart, and wings were 
given him so that he could fly with the angel, handin hand Then 
the Almighty pressed all the flowers to His heart, but He kissed 
the withered field-flower, and 1t received a voice Then it joined 
in the song of the angels, who surrounded the throne, some near, 
and others in a distant circle, but all equally.happy. They all 
joined in the chorus of praise, both great and s.aall,—the good, 
happy child, and the poor field-flower, that once lay withered and 
cast away on a heap of rubbish in a narrow, dark street. 








The Story of the Wear. , 
Ir was near the end of January, and a ternble fall of snow was 
peltipg down, and whirling through the streets and lanes; the 
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windows were plastered with snow on the outside, snow fell in 
masses from the roofs Every one seemed in a great hurry, they 
ran, they flew, fell into each other's arms, holding fast forea moment 
as long as they could stand safely Coaches and horses looked as 
if they had been frosted with sugar The footmen stood with 
their backs against the carriages, so as to turn their faces from the 
wind The foot passengers kept within the shelter of the carnages, 
which could only move slowly on in the deep snow At last the 
storm abated, and a narrow path was swept clean in front of the 
houses ; when two persons met 1n this path they stood still, for 
neither liked to take the first step on one side into the deep snow 
to let the other pass him There they stood silent and motionless, 
till at last, as if by tacit consent, they each sacrificed a leg and 
buried it in the deep snow Towards evening, the weather became 
calm The sky, cleared from the snow, looked more lofty and 
transparent, while the stars shone with new brightness and purity. 
The frozen snow crackled under foot, and was quite firm enough 
to bear the sparrows, who hopped upon it in the morning dawn 
They searched for food in the path which had been swept, but 
there was very little for them, and they were ternbly cold “Tweet, 
tweet,” said one to another, “they call this a new year, but I 
think it 1s worse than the last We might just as well have 
kept the old year, I’m quite unhappy, and I have a nght to 
be so” 

“Yes, you have; and yet the people ran about and fired off 
guns, to usher 1n the new year,” said a little shivering sparrow 
“They threw things against the doors, and were quite beside them- 
selves with joy, because the old year had disappeared I was 
glad too, for I expected we should have some warm days, but my 
hopes have come to nothing. It freezes harder than ever; I think 
mankind have made a mistake 1n reckoning time ” 

“That they have,” said a third, an old sparrow with a white 
poll, “they have something they call a calendar, it’s an mvention 
of their own, and everything must be arranged according to it, but 
it won't do. When spring comes, then the year begins. It 1s tne 
voice of nature, and I reckon by that.” 

“ But when will spring come?” asked the others. 

“Tt will come when the stork returns, but he is very uncertain, 
and here in the town no one knows anythimg about it. In the 
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country they have more knowledge; shall we fly away there and 
wait ? we shall be nearer to spring then, certainly ” 

“That may be all very well,” said another sparrow, who had 
been hopping about for a long time, chirping, but not saying 
anything of consequence, “ but I have found a few comforts here in 
town which, I’m afraid, I should miss out in the country Here 
in this neighbourhood, there lives a family of people who have 
been so sensible as to place three or four flower-pots against the 
wall in the court-yard, so that the openings are all turned inward, 
and the bottom of each points outward In the latter a hole has 
been cut large enough for me to flyin and out JI and my husband 
have built a nest in one of these pots, and all our young ones, 
who have now flown away, were brought up there The people 
who live there of course made the whole arrangement that they 
might have the pleasure of seeing us, or they would not have done 
it It pleased them also to strew bread-crumbs for us, and so we 
have food, and may consider ourselves provided for So I think 
my husband and I will stay where we are, although we are not 
very happy, but we shall stay ” 

“ And we will fly into the country,” said the others, “to see if 
spring is coming” And away they flew 

In the country it was really winter, a few degrees colder than in 
the town The sharp winds blew over the snow-covered fields. 
The farmer, wrapped in warm clothing, sat in his sleigh, and beat 
his arms across his chest to keep off the cold The whip lay on his 
lap The horses ran till they smoked The snow crackled, the spar- 
rows hopped about in the wheel-ruts, and shivered, crying, “ Tweet, 
tweet , when will spring come? It 1s very long in coming” 

*‘ Very long indeed,” sounded over the field, from the nearest 
snow-covered hill It might have been the echo which people 
heard, or perhaps the words of that wonderful old man, who sat 
high on a heap of snow, regardless of wind or weather He was 
all in white , he had on a peasant’s coarse white \coat of fneze. 
He had long white hair, a pale face, and large clear blue eyes, 
“Who 1s that old man ? ” asked the sparrows. 

‘‘T know who he 1s,” said an old raven, who sat on the fence, 
and was condescending enough to acknowledge that we are all 
‘equal in the sight of Heaven, even as little birds, and therefore he 
talked with the sparrows, and gave them the information they 
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wanted. ‘I know who the old man is,” he said “It is Winter, 
the old man of last year , he 1s not dead yet, as the calendar says, 
but acts as guardian to little Prince Spring whois coming Winter 
rules here still. Ugh! the cold makes you shiver, little ones, does 
it not?” 

“There! Did I not tell you so?” said the smallest of the spar- 
rows. ‘The calendar is only an invention of man, and 1s not 
arranged according to nature ‘They should leave these things to 
us, we are created so much more clever than they are” 

One week passed, and then another The forest looked dark, 
the nard-frozen lake lay like a sheet of lead The mountains had 
disappeared, for over the land hung damp, icy mists Large black 
crows flew about in silence, it was as if nature slept At length 
a sunbeam glided over the lake, and it shone like burnished silver. 
But the snow on the fields and the hills did not glitter as before 
The white form of Winter sat there still, with his unwandering 
gaze fixed on the south He did not perceive that the snowy 
carpet seemed to sink as it were into the earth, that here and 
there a little green patch of grass appeared, and that these 
patches were covered with sparrows 

“ Tee-wit, tee-wit , 1s spring coming at last ?” 

Spring! How the cry resounded over field and meadow, and 
through the dark-brown woods, where the fresh green moss still 
gleamed on the trunks of the trees, and from the south came the 
two first storks flying through the air, and on the back of each sat 
a lovely little child, a boy and a girl They greeted the earth with 
a kiss, and wherever they placed their feet white flowers sprung up 
from beneath the snow Hand in hand they approached the old 
ice-man, Winter, embraced him and clung to his breast , and as 
they did so, in a moment all three were enveloped in a thick, damp 
mist, dark and heavy, that closed over them like a veil The wind 
arose with mighty rustling tone, and cleared away the mist Then 
the sun shone o“f warmly Winter had vanished away, and the 
beautiful children of Spring sat on the throne of the year 

‘This 1s really a new year,” cned all the sparrows, “ now we shall 
get our rights, and have some return for what we suffered in winter.” 

Wherever the two children wandered, green buds burst forth on 
bush ard tree, the grass grew higher, and the corn-fields became . 
lovely in delicate green. 
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The little maiden strewed flowers in her path. She held her 
apron before her. it was full of flowers; it was as if they sprung 
into life there, for the more she scattered around her, the more 
flowers did her apron contain. Eagerly she showered snowy 
blossoms over apple and peach-trees, so that they stood in full 
beauty before even their green leaves had burst from the bud 
Then the boy and the girl clapped ther hands, and troops of 
birds came flying by, no one knew from whence, and they all 
twittered and chirped, singing, “Spring has come!” How beau- 
tiful everything was! Many an old dame came forth from her 
door into the sunshine, and shuffled about with great delight, 
glancing at the golden flowers which glittered everywhere 1n the 
fields, as they used to do in her young days The world grew 
young again to her, as she said, “It 1s a blessed time out here to- 
day” The forest already wore its dress of dark-green buds The 
thyme blossomed in fresh fragrance Primroses and anemones 
sprung forth, and violets bloomed in the shade, while every blade 
of grass was full of strength and sap Who could resist sitting 
down on such a beautiful carpet? and then the young children of 
Spring seated themselves, holding each other’s hands, and sang, 
and laughed, and grew. A gentle rain fell upon them from the 
sky, but they did not notice 1t, for the rain-drops were their own 
tears of yoy They kissed each other, and were betrothed, and 
mn the same moment the buds of the trees unfolded, and when the 
sun rose, the forest was green Hand in hand the two wandered 
beneath the fresh pendant canopy of foliage, while the sun’s rays 
gleamed through the opening of the shade, in changing and varied 
colours. The delicate young leaves filled the air with refreshing 
odow. Merrily mppled the clear brooks and rivulets between the 
green, velvety rushes, and over the many-coloured pebbles be- 
neath. All nature spoke of abundance and plenty. The cuckoo 
sang, and the lark carolled, for 1t was now beautiful spring The 
careful willows had, however, covered their blossc~gs with woolly 
gloves , and this carefulness 1s rather tedious. Days and weeks 
went by, and the heat increased Warm air waved the corn as It 
grew golden in the sun. The white northern lily spread its large 
green leaves over the glossy murror of the woodland lake, and the 
fishes sought the shadows beneath them. Ina sheltered part of 
the wood, the sun shone upon the walls of a farm-house, brightening 
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the blooming roses, and mpening the black juicy bernes, which 
hung on the loaded cherry-trees, with his hot beams. Here sat 
the lovely wife of Summer, the same whom we have seen as a 
child and a bride, her eyes were fixed on dark gathering clouds, 
which in wavy outhnes of black and indigo were piling them- 
selves up like mountains, higher and higher, They came from 
every side, always increasing like a nsing, rolling sea Then they 
swooped towards the forest, where every sound had been silenced 
as if by magic, every breath hushed, every bird mute All nature 
stood still in grave suspense But in the lanes and the highways, 
passengers on foot or in carriages were hurrying to find a place 
of shelter Then came a flash of light, as if the sun had rushed 
forth from the sky, flaming, burning, all-devouring, and darkness 
returned amid a rolling crash of thunder The rain poured down 
in streams,—now there was darkness, then blinding light,—now 
thrilling silence, then deafening din The young brown reeds on 
the moor waved to and fro in feathery billows, the forest beughs 
were hidden in a watery mist, and still light and darkness followed 
each other, still came the silence after the roar, while the corn 
and the blades of grass lay beaten down and swamped, so that it 
seemed almost impossible they could ever raise themselves again. 
But after a while the rain began to fall gently, the sun’s rays 
pierced the clouds, and the water-drops glittered like pearls on 
leaf and stem The bids sang, the fishes leaped up to the surface 
of the water, the gnats danced in the sunshine, and yonder, on a 
rock by the heaving salt sea, sat Summer himself, a strong man 
with sturdy limbs and long, dnpping hair Strengthened by the 
cool bath, he sat in the warm sunshine, while all around him 
renewed nature bloomed strong, luxuriant, and beautiful it was 
summer, warm, lovely summer. Sweet and pleasant was the fra- 
grance wafted from the clover-field, where the bees swarmed 
round the ruined tower, the bramble twined itself over the old 
altar, which, yashed by the rain, glittered in the sunshine, and 
thither flew the queen bee with her swarm, and prepared wax and 
honey But Summer and his bosom-wife saw it with different eyes, 
to them the altar-table was covered with the offerings of nature. 
The evening sky shone like gold, no church dome could ever 
gleam‘so brightly, and between the golden evening and the blush- 
ing morning there was moonlight It was indeed summer And 
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days and weeks passed, the bright scythes of the reapers glittered 
in. the corn-fields, the branches of the apple-trees bent low, heavy 
with the red and golden frut The hop, hanging in clusters, 
filled the air with sweet fragrance, and beneath the hazel-bushes, 
whére the nuts hung im great bunches, rested a man and a woman 
-—Suminer and his grave consort. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “what wealth, what blessings surround 
us Everything 1s home-like and good, and yet, I know not why, 
I long for rest and peace, I can scarcely express what I feel. 
They are already ploughing the fields again , more and more the 
people wish for gain See, the storks are flocking together, and 
following the plough at a short distance. ‘They are the birds from 
Egypt, who carried us through the air Do you remember how 
we came as children to this land of the north , we brought with us 
flowers and bright sunshine, and green to the forests, but the wind 
has been rough with them, and they are now become dark and 
brown, hke the trees of the south, but they do not, like them, 
bear golden fruit ” 

“Do you wish to see golden fruit?” said the man, “then re- 
joice,” and he lifted his arm ‘The leaves of the forest put on 
colours of red and gold, and bright tints covered the woodlands. 
The rose-bushes gleamed with scarlet hips, and the branches of the 
elder-trees hung down with the weight of the full, dark bernes. 
The wild chestnuts fell ripe from their dark, green shells, and 
in the forests the violets bloomed for the second time. But, the 
queen of the year became more and more silent and pale 

“It blows cold,” she said, “and night brings the damp mist; I 
long for the land of my childhood” Then she saw the storks iy 
away every one, and she stretched out her hands towards them. 
She looked at the empty nests , n one of them grew a long-stalked 
corn-flower, in another the yellow mustard seed, as if the nest 
had been placed there only for its comfort and protection, and 
the sparrows were flying round them all 4 

“Tweet, where has the master of the nest gone?” cried one, 
“TI suppose he could not bear it when the wind blew, and there- 
fore he has left this country. I wish him a pleasant journey.” 

The forest leaves became more and more yellow, leaf after leaf 
fell, and the stormy winds of Autumn howled The year was now 
far advanced, and upon the fallen, yellow leaves, lay the queen of 
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the year, looking up with mild eyes at a gleaming star, and her 
husband stood by her A gust of wind swept through the foliage, 
and the leaves fell ina shower ‘The summer queen ,was gone, 
but a butterfly, the last of the year, flew through the cold aur. 
Damp fogs came, icy winds blew, and the long, dark mghtS of 
winter approached The ruler of the year appeared with hair 
white as snow, but he knew it not , he thought snow-flakes falling 
from the sky covered his head, as they decked the green fields with 
a thin, white covering of snow. And then the church bells rang 
out for Christmas time. 

“The bells are mnging for the new-born vear,” said the ruler, 
‘soon will a new ruler and his bride be born, and I shall go to 
rest with my wife in yonder light-giving star.” 

In the fresh, green fir-wood, where the snow lay all around, 
stood the angel of Christmas, and consecrated the young trees 
that were to adorn his feast 

‘‘ May there be joy in the rooms, and under the green boughs,” 
said the old ruler of the year. Ina few weeks he had become 
@ very old man, with hair as white as snow “ My resting-time 
draws near, the young pair of the year will soon claim my crown 
and «ceptre ” 

“But the night 1s still thine,” said the angel of Christmas, “ for 
pOwe!, but not for rest Let the snow lie warmly upon the tender 
seed, Learn to endure the thought that another 1s worshipped 
whilgt thou art still lord Learn to endure being forgotten while 
yet/thou livest The hour of thy freedom will come when Spring 
®Phears ” . 

«’“ And when will Spring come?” asked Winter. 

‘Tt will come when the stork returns.” 

And with white locks and snowy beard, cold, bent, and hoary, 
but strong as the wintry storm, and firm as the ice, old Winter sat 
on the snowdrift-covered hill, looking towards the south, where 
Winter had sf before, and gazed The ice glittered, the snow 
crackled, the skaters skimmed over the polished surface of the 
lakes , ravens and crows formed a pleasing contrast to the white 
ground, and not a breath of wind stirred, and in the still air old 
Winter clenched his fists, and the ice lay fathoms deep between 
the lands. Then came the sparrows agam out of the town, 
and asked, “ Who 1s that old man?” ‘The raven sat there stil! 
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er it might be his son, which is the same thing, and he said to 
them,- — 

“Tt 1s Winter, the old man of the former year, he 1s not dead, 
as the calendar says, but he is guardian to the spring, which is 
coming ” 

‘When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows, “ for we shall 
have better times then, and a better rule. The old times are 
worth nothing ” 

And in quiet thought old Winter looked at the leafless forest, 
where the graceful form and bends of each tree and branch could 
be seen, and while Winter slept, icy mists came from the clouds, 
and the ruler dreamt of his youthful days and of his manhood, 
and in the morning dawn the whole forest glittered with hoar 
frost, which the sun shook from the branches,—and this was the 
summer dream of Winter 

“When will Spring come?” asked the sparrows “Spnng!” 
Agaia the echo sounded from the hills on which the snow lay 
The sunshine became warmer, the snow melted, and the birds 
twittered, “Sprnng is coming!” And high in the air flew the 
first stork, and the second followed , a lovely child sat on the back 
of each, and they sank down on the open field, kissed the earth, 
and kissed the quiet old man, and, as the mist from the moun- 
tain-top, he vanished away and disappeared. And the story of 
the year was finished 

“This 1s all very fine, no doubt,” said the sparrows, “ and it 1s 
very beautiful , but it 1s not according to the calendar, therefore it 
must be all wrong.” 








The Conceftey Apple-Branch. 


Ir was the month of May. The wind still blew cold, but from 
bush and tree, field and flower, came the welcome sound, “Spring 
is come.” Wild-flowers in profusion covered the hudges Under 
tne little apple-tree, Sprnng seemed busy, and told his tale from 
one of the branches which hung fresh and blooming, and covered 
with delicate pink blossoms that were just ready to open The 
branch well knew how beautiful it was; this knowledge exists as 
inuch in the leaf as in the blood; I was therefore not surprised 
when a noblemgn’s carnage, in which sat the young countess, 
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stopped in the road just by. She said that an apple-branch was a 
most lovely object, and an emblem of spring 1n its most charming 
aspect. Then the branch was broken off for her, and she held it 
in her delicate hand, and sheltered 1t with her silk parasol Then 
they drove to the castle, in which were lofty halls and splendid 
drawing-rooms Pure white curtains fluttered before the open 
windows, and beautiful flowers stood in shining, transparent vases , 
and in one of them, which looked as if 1t had been cut out of 
newly fallen snow, the apple-branch was placed, among some fresh, 
light twigs of beech It was acharming sight Then the branch 
became proud, which was very much like human nature 

People of every description entered the room, and, according to 
their position in society, so dared they to express their admura- 
tion Some few said nothing, others expressed too much, and the 
apple-branch very soon got to understand that there was as much 
difference in the characters of human beings as 1n those of plants 
and flowers Some are all for pomp and parade, others have a 
great deal to do to maintain their own importance, while the rest 
might be spared without much loss to society So thought the 
apple-branch, as he stood before the open window, from which he 
could see out over gardens and fields, where there were flowers 
and plants enough for him to think and reflect upon; some rich 
and beautiful, some poor and humble indeed 

“‘ Poor, despised herbs,” said the apple-branch, “ there 1s really 
a difference between them and suchas Iam How unhappy they 
must be, if they can feel as those in my position do! Thereisa 
difference indeed, and so there ought to be, or we should all be 
equals ” 

And the apple-branch looked with a sort of pity upon them, 
especially on a certain little flower that is found in fields and in 
ditches No one bound these flowers together in a nosegay; they 
were too common, they were even known to grow between the 
paving-stones, shooting up everywhere, hke bad weeds, and they 
bore the very ugly name of “ dog-flowers ” or “ dandelions.” 

“‘ Poor, despised plants,” said the apple-bough, “it 1s not your 
fault that you are so ugly, and that you have such an ugly name; 
but 44 1s with plants as with men,—there must be a difference ” 

“A difference!” cned the sunbeam, as he kissed the blooming 
apple-branch, and then kissed the yellow dandelion out m the 
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fields. All were brothers, and the sunbeam kissed them—the 
poor flowers as well as the nich. 

The apfle-bough had never thought of the boundless love of 
God, whick. extends over all the works of creation, over everything 
which lives, and moves, and has its being in Him, he had never 
thought of the good and beautiful which are so often hidden, but 
can never remain forgotten by Him,—not only among the lower 
creation, but also among men ‘The sunbeam, the ray of light, 
knew better 

“You do not see very far, nor very clearly,” he said to the 
apple-branch. ‘Which 1s the despised plant you so specially 
pity?” 

“The dandelion,” he replied ‘No one ever places it in a 
noseg’y, it 1s often trodden under foot, there are so many of 
them , and when they run to seed, they have flowers like wool, 
which fly away in little pieces over the roads, and cling to the 
dresses of the people They are only weeds , but of course theve 
must be weeds Oh, I am really very thankful that I was not o 
made like one of these flowers ” Lcd 

There came presently across the fields a whole group of chil- 
dren, the youngest of whom was so small that it had to be carned 
by the others , and when he was seated on the grass, among the 
yellow flowers, he laughed aloud with joy, kicked out his little 
legs, rolled about, plucked the yellow flowers, and kissed them on 
childlike wnnocence The elder children broke off the flowers 
with long stems, bent the stalks one round the other, to form 
links, and made first a chain for the neck, then one to go across 
the shoulders, and hang down to the waist, and at last a wreath to 
wear round the head, so that they looked quite splendid in their 
garlands of green stems and golden flowers. But the eldest among 
them gathered carefully the faded flowers, on the stem of which 
was grouped together the seed, in the form of a white feathery co- 
ronal ‘These loose, airy wool-flowers are very beaunful, and look 
lke fine snowy feathers or down The children held them to their 
mouths, and tried to blow away the whole coronal with one puff 
of the breath. They had been told by their grandmothers that 
ehoever did so would be sure to have new clothes before tie end 
of the year. The despised flower was by this raised to the posi- 
tion of a prophet or foreteller of events. 
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“Do you see,” said the sunbeam, “do you see the beauty of 
these flowers? do you see their powers of giving pleasure?” 

“Yes, to children,” said the apple-bough 

By-and-by an old woman came into the field, and, with a blunt 
knife without a handle, began to dig round the roots of some of 
the dandelion-plants, and pull them up With some of these she 
intended to make tea for herself, but the rest she was going to 
sell to the chemist, and obtain some money 

‘But beauty is of higher value than all this,” said the apple- 
tree branch, “only the chosen ones can be admitted into the 
realms of the beautiful There 1s a difference between plants, just 
as there 1s a difference between men” 

Then the sunbeam spoke of the boundless love of God as seen 
in creation, and over all that lives, and of the equal distnbution 
of His gifts, both mn time and in eternity 

“That 1s your opinion,” said the apple-bough 

Then some people came into the room, and, among them, the 
young countess,—the lady who had placed the apple-bough in the 
wransparent vase, so pleasantly beneath the rays of sunlight. She 
carried in her hand something that seemed like a flower The 
object was hidden by two or three great leaves, which covered it 
like a shield, so that no draught or gust of wind could injure it, 
and it was carned more carefully than the apple-branch had ever 
been Very cautiously the large leaves were removed, and there 
appeared the feathery seed-crown of tne despised yellow dandelion. 
This was what the lady had so carefully plucked, and carned home 
so safely covered, so that not one of the delicate feathery arrows 
of which its mist-like shape was so lightly formed, should flutter 
away She now drew it forth quite uninjured, and wondered at 
its beautiful form, and airy lightness, and singular construction, so 
boon to be blown away by the wind 

“See,” she ,-xclaimed, “how wonderfully God has made this 
little flower I will paint it with the apple-branch together. Every 
one admires the beauty of the apple-bough , but this humble flower 
has been endowed by Heaven with another kind of loveliness; 
and although they differ m appearance, both are the children of 
the realms of beauty ” 

Then the sunbeam kissed the lowly flower, and he kissed the 
blooming apple-branch, upon whose leaves appeared a rosy blush. 
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Che Pea Wlossom. 


THERE were once five peas in one shell, they were green, the 
shell was ‘green, and so they believed that the whole world must 
be green also, which was a very natural conclusion ‘The shell 
grew, and the peas grew, they accommodated themselves to their 
position, and satallina row. The sun shone without and warmed 
the shell, and the rain made 1t clear and transparent , 1t was mild 
and agreeable in broad daylight, and dark at night, as it generally 
is; and the peas as they sat there grew bigger and bigger, and 
more thoughtful as they mused, for they felt there must be some- 
thing for them to do 

“ Are we to sit here for ever ?” asked one, “ shall we not become 
hard by sitting so long? it seems to me there must be something 
outside, and I feel sure of it” 

And as weeks passed by, the peas became yellow, and the shell 
becsme yellow 

“ All the world is turning yellow, I suppose,” said they,—and 
perhaps they were nght 

Suddenly they felt a pull at the shell, 1t was torn off, and held 
in human hands, then slipped into the pocket of a jacket in com 
pany with other full pods 

“Now we shall soon be opened,” said one,—just what they'al 
wanted 

“T should lke to know which of us will travel farthest,” said 
the smallest of the five , “we shall soon see now” 

‘What 1s to happen will happen,” said the largest pea. 

“‘ Crack” went the shell as it burst, and the five peas rolled out 
into the bright sunshine There they lay in a child’s hand A 
little boy was holding them tightly, and said they were fine peas 
for his pea-shooter And immediately he put one in and shot 
it out 

“Now I am flying out into the wide world,” said he; “ catch 
me if you can,” and he was gone in a moment 

J,” said the second, “intend to fly straight to the sun, that 1s 
a shell that lets itself be seen, and it will suit me exactly ,” and 
away he went. 

“We will go to sleep wherever we find ourselves,” said the two 
next, “we shall still be rolling onwards ,” and they did certainly 
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fall on the floor, and roll about before they got into the pea 
shooter , but they were put in for all that. ‘We shall go farther 
than the others,” said they 

‘‘ What 1s to happen will happen,” exclaimed the last, as he was 
shot out of the pea-shooter , and as he spoke he flew up against 
an old board under a garret window, and fell into a little crevice, 
which was almost filled up with moss and soft earth The moss 
closed itself round him, and there he lay, a captive indeed, but ' 
not unnoticed by God 

““'What 1s to happen will happen,” said he to himself. 

Within the little garret lived a poor woman, who went out té 
clean stoves, chop wood into small pieces, and perform such- 
like hard work, for she was strong and industrious Yet she 
remained always poor, and at home in the garret lay her only 
daughter, not quite grown up, and very delicate and weak For 
a whole year she had kept her bed, and it seemed as if she could 
neither live nor die 

“She 1s going to her little sister,” said the woman, “I had but 
the two children, and it was not an easy thing to support both of 
them, but the good God helped me in my work, and took one of 
them to Himself and provided for her Now I would gladly keep 
the other that was left to me, but I suppose they are not to be 
separated, and my sick girl will very soon go to her sister above ” 
But the sick girl still remamed where she was, quietly and 
patiently she lay all the day long, while her mother was away 
from home at her work 

Spring came, and one morning early the sun shone brightly 
through the little window, and threw his rays over the floor of the 
room Justas the mother was going to her work, the sick girl fixed 
her gaze on the lowest pane of the window—“ Mother,” she ex- 
claimed, “what can that little green thing be that peeps 1n at the 
window? It 1s moving in the wind” 

The mother stepped to the window and half opened it “Oh!” 
she said, “there 1s actually a little pea which has taken root and 1s 
putting out its green leaves How could it have got mto this 
crack Well now, here is a little garden for you to amuse your- 
self with.” So the bed of the sick girl was drawn nearer to the win 
dow, that she might see the budding plant; and the mother went 


out to her work. 
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“‘ Mother, I believe I shall get well,” said the sick child in the 
evening, “the sun has shone in here so bnghtly and warmly to 
day, and the little pea is thriving so well; I shall get on bettes 
too, and go out into the warm sunshine again ” 

“God grant it!” said the mother, but she did not believe it 
would be so But she propped up with a little stick the green 





} plant which had given her child such pleasant hopes of life, so that 


it might not be broken by the winds, she tied the piece of string 
to the window-sill and to the upper part of the frame, so that the 
pea-tendnls might twine round it when it shotup -Aud wp wad 
shoot up, indeed it might almost be seen to grow fiom day to, 

* Now really here 1s a flower coming,” said the old woman oe 
morning, and now at last she began to encourage the hope a 
her little sick daughter might really recover ~_She remembered 
that for some time the child had spoken more cheerfully, and 
during the last few days had raised herself in bed in tee morning 
to look with sparkling eyes at her little garden which contained 
only a single pea-plant A week after, the invalid sat up for the 


\ first ttme a whole hour, feeling quite happy by the open window 
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in the warm sunshine, while outside grew the little plant, and 6n 
it a pink pea-blossom in full bloom The little maiden bent 
\down and gently kissed the delicate leaves This day was to her 
‘ike a festival 

‘Our heavenly Fath.. Himself has planted that pea, and made 
at grow and flourish, to bring joy to you and hope to me, my 
blessed child,” said the happy mother, and she smiled at the 
flower, as if it had been an angel from God 

But what became of the other peas? Why the one who flew 
out into the wide world, and said, “‘ Catch me if you can,” fell into 
a gutter on the roof of a house and ended his travels in the crop 
ofa pigeon The two lazy ones were carried quite as far, for they 
also were eaten by pigeons, so they were at least of some use, 
but the fourth, who wanted to reach the sun, fell inte a sink, and 
lay there in the dirty water for days and weeks, till he had swelled 
to a great size 

“Tam getting beautifully fat,” said the pea, “I expect I shall 
burst at last, no pea could do more than that, I think , I am the 
nfost remarkable of all the five which were in the shell.” And 
the sink confirmed the opinion. 
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But the young maiden stood at the open garret window, with 
sparkling eyes and the rosy hue of health on her cheeks, she folded 
her thin hands over the pea-blossom, and thanked Grd for what 
He had done 

“T,” said the sink, “shall stand up for my pea.” 








The Beetle Hho foent on his Trabels, 


THERE was once an Emperor who had a horse shod with gold. 
Py Wad agolden shoe on each foot, and why was this? He was 
 Wigutiful creactire, with slender legs, bright, intelligent eyes, and 
ngaane that hung drm over his neck like a veil He had carned 
s master through f¥re and smoke im the battle field, with the 
bees whistling tOund him, he had kicked and bitten, and taken 
par, in the fight when the enemy advanced , and, with his 
a ter on dis back, he had dashed over the fallen foe, and saved 
bef even crown and the Emperor’s life, which was of more value 
thah the bnghtest gold This 1s the reason of the Emperor’s 
horse wearing golden shoes 

‘A beetle came creeping forth from the stable, where the farrier 
had been shoeing the horse “Great ones first, of course,” said 
he, “and then the httle ones, but size is not always a proof of 
greatness” He stretched out his thin leg as he spoke. 

“‘ And pray what do you want?” asked the farmer. 

“‘ Golden shoes,” replied the beetle 

“Why, you must be out of your senses,” cried the fa 
“Golden shoes for you, indeed !” 

“Yes, certainly , golden shoes,” replied the beetle “Am I not 
just as good as that great creature yonder, who 1s waited upon and 
brushed, and has food and drink placed before him? And don't 
I belong to the royal stables ?” 

‘But why does the horse have golden shoes?” asked the farrier ; 
‘of course you understand the reason ?” 

“Understand! Well, I understand that it 1s a personal slight to 
me,” cried the beetle. “It 1s done to annoy me, so I intend to 
go out into the world and seek my fortune” 

“fo along with you,” said the farrier. 

“You're a rude fellow,” cried the beetle, as he walked out of the 
stable , and then he flew for a short distance, till he found himself 
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m a beautiful flower-garden, all fragrant with roses and lavender. 
The lady-birds, with red and black shells on their backs, and 
delicate wings, were flying about, and one of them said, “Is it not 
sweet and lovely here? Oh, how beautiful everything 1s” 

“JT am accustomed to better things,” said the beetle “Do you 
call this beautiful? Why, there is not even a dung-heap” Then 
he went on, and under the shadow of a large haystack he found a 
caterpillar crawling along ‘“ How beautiful this world 1s!” said 
the caterpillar ‘Thesunisso warm, I quite enjoyit And soon 
I shall go to sleep, and die as they call it, but I shall wak’ “4,~ »th 
beautiful wings to fly with, hke a butterfly ” 

“How conceited you are!” exclaimed the beetle ‘Fly about 
as a butterfly, indeed! what of that I have come out of the 
emperor’s stable, and no one there, not even the Emperor’s horse, 
who 1n fact wears my cast-off golden shoes, has any idea of flying, 
excenting myself To have wings and fly! why, I can do that 
already ,” and so saying, he spread his wings and flew away. “I 
don’t want to be disgusted,” he said to himself, “and yet I can’t 
help it” Soon after, he fell down upon an extensive lawn, and 
for a time pretended to sleep, but at last fell asleep in earnest. 
Suddenly a heavy shower of rai came falling from the clouds. 
The beetle woke up with the noise and would have been glad to 
creep into the earth for shelter, but he could not He was tum- 
bled over and over with the rain, sometimes swimming on his 
stomach and sometimes on his back, and as for flying, that was 
out of the question He began to doubt whether he should 
escape with his life, so he remained, quietly lying where he was. 
After a while the weather cleared up a little, and the beetle was 
able to rub the water from his eyes, and look about him He saw 
something gleaming, and he managed to make his way up to it. 
It was linen which had been laid to bleach on the grass He 
crept into a fold of the damp linen, which certainly was not so 
comfortable a place to le in as the warm stable, but there was 
nothing better, so he remained lying there for a whole day and 
night, and the rain kept on all the tme Towards mornmg he 
crept out of his hiding-place, feeling in a very bad temper with 
the climate. Two frogs were sitting on the linen, and their pright 
eyes actually glistened with pleasure 

“Wonderful weather this,” cried one of them, “and so refresh 
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ing. This linen holds the water together so beautifully, that my 
hind legs quiver as if I were going to swim” 

“T should lke to know,” said another, “if the swallow whe 
flies so far in her many journeys to foreign lands, ever met with a 
better climate than this What delicious moisture! It 1s as 
pleasant as lying in a wet ditch JI am sure any one who does 
not enjoy this has no love for his fatherland 

“Have you ever been in the emperor’s stable?” asked the 
beetle ‘There the moisture 1s warm and refreshing , that’s the 
climate for me, but I could not take it with me on my travels 
Is there not even a dunghill here in this garden, where a person of 
rank, like myself, could take up his abode and feel athome?” But 
the frogs either did not or would not understand him 

“TI never ask a question twice,” said the beetle, after he had 
asked this one three times, and received no answer ‘Then he 
went on a little farther and stumbled against a piece of broken 
crockery-ware, which certainly ought not to have been lyiny there 
But as it w2.there, it formed a good shelter against wind and 
weather ’. several families of earwigs who cwelt in it Their 
requir .nents were not many, they were very sociable, and full of 
affection for their children, so much so that each mother considered 
her own child the most beautiful and clever of them all 

“ Qur son has engaged himself,” said one mother, “dear inno- 
cent boy , his greatest ambition 1s that he may one day creep into 
a clergyman’s ear That 1s a very artless and loveable wish, 
and being engaged will keep him steady What happiness for a 
mother !” : 

“Our son,” said another, “had scarcely crept out of the egg, 
when he was off on his travels He 1s all life and spirits, I expect 
he will wear out his horns with running How charming this 1s 
for a mother, 1s 1t not Mr Beetle?” for she knew the stranger by 
his horny coat. 

“You are ‘voth quite nght,” said he; so they begged him to 
walk in, that 1s to come as far as he could under the broken piece 
of earthenware. 

“‘ Now you shall also see my little earwigs,” said a third and a 
fourth mother, “ they are lovely little things, and highly amusing. 
They are never ill-behaved, excepting when they are uncomfortable 
in their insides, which unfostunately often happens at their age.” 
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Thus each mother spoke of her baby, and their babies talked 
aiter their own fashion, and made use of the little nippers they 
have in their tails to nip the beard of the beetle 

“They are always busy about something, the little rogues,” said 
the mother, beaming with maternal pride, but the beetle felt it a 
bore, and he therefore inquired the way to the nearest dung-heap. 

“ That is quite out in the great world, on the other side of the 
ditch,” answered an earwig, “I hope none of my children wili 
éver go so far, 1t would be the death of me” 

‘“‘ But I shall try to get so far,” said the beetle, and he walked 
off without taking any formal leave, which 1s considered a polite 
thing to do 

When he arrived at the ditch, he met several frends, all of them 
beetles , ‘“‘ We live here,” they said, ‘“‘ and we are very comfortable. 
May we ask you to step down into this nch mud, you must be 
fatigued after your journey ” 

“ Certainly,” said the beetle, “I shall be most happy; I have 
been exposed to the rain, and have had to he upon linen, and 
cleanliness 1s a thing that greatly exhausts me, I have also pains 
in one of my wings from standing in the draught under a piece of 
broken crockery. It1s really quite refreshing to be with one’s own 
kindred again ” 

‘“‘ Perhaps you came from a dung-heap,” observed the oldest of 
them 

‘‘ No, indeed, I came from a much grander place,” replied the 
i beetle, “I came from the emperor's stable, where I was born, 
with golden shoes on my feet. I am travelling on a secret embassy, 
but you must not ask me any questions, for I cannot betray my 
secret ” 

Then the beetle stepped down into the nch mud, where sat 
three young-lady beetles, who tittered, because they did not know 
what to say 

“None of them are engaged yet,” said their mether, and the 
beetle maidens tittered again, this time quite in confusion 

“‘T have never seen greater beauties, even in the royal stables,” 
exclaimed the beetle, wno was now resting himself. 

“Don’t spoil my girls,” said the mother, “and don’t tglk to 
them, pray, unless you have serious intentions.” 

But of course the beetle’s intentions were serious, and after a 
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while our friend was engaged. The mother gave them her bless 
ing, and all the other beetles cned “hurrah” 

Immediately after the betrothal came the marniage, for there 
was noreasonto delay The following day passed very pleasantly, 
and the next was tolerably comfortable ; but on the third it became 
necessary for him to think of getting food for his wife, and, perhaps, 
for children 

“T have allowed myself to be taken in,” said our beetle to 
himself, “and now there’s nothing to be done but to take them ny 
in return ” 

No sooner said than done. Away he went, and stayed away all 
day and all night, and his wife remained behind a forsaken widow. 

‘“‘ Oh,” said the other beetles, “this fellow that we have received 
into our family is nothing but a complete vagabond. He has 
gone away and left his wife a burden upon our hands” 

“Well, she can be unmarried again, and remain here with my 
other daughters,” said the mother. “Fie on the villain, that 
forsook her !” 

In the meantime the beetle, who had sailed across the ditch 
on a cabbage leaf, had been journeying on the other side _ In the 
morning two persons came up to the ditch When they saw him 
they took him up and turned him over and over, looking very 
learned all the time, especially one, who was a boy “Allah sees 
the black beetle in the black stone, and the black rock. Is not 
that written in the Koran?” he asked 

Then he translated the beetle’s name into Latin, and said a great 
deal upon the creature’s nature and history The second person, 
who was older and 4 scholar, proposed to carry the beetle home, 
as they wanted just such good specimens as this Our beetle con- 
sidered this speech a great insult, so he flew suddenly out of the 
speaker's hand His wings were dry now, so they carned him to 
a great distance, till at last he reached a hothouse, where a sash 
of the glass roof was partly open, so he quietly slipped in and 
buried himself m the warm earth. “It is very comfortable here,” 
he said to himself, and soon after fell asleep. Then he dreamed 
that the emperor’s horse was dying, and had left him his golden 
shoes, and also promised that he should have two more. All this 
was very delightful, and when the beetle woke up he crept forth 
and looked around him. What a splendid place the hothouse 
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was! At the back, large palm-trees were growing, and the sun- 
light made the leaves look quite glossy, and beneath them what a 
profusion of luxuriant green, and of flowers red like flame, yellow 
as amber, or white as new-fallen snow! ‘“ What a wonderful 
quantity of plants,” cried the beetle; “how good they will taste 
when they are decayed! This 1s a capital storeroom There 
must certainly be some relations of mine living here, I will just 
see if I can find any one with whom I can associate I’m proud, 
certainly , but I’m also proud of being so” ‘Then he prowled 
about in the earth, and thought what a pleasant dream that was 
about the dying horse, and the golden shoes he had inherited. 
Suddenly a hand seized the beetle, and squeezed him, and turned 
him round and round The gardener’s httle son and his playfellow 
had come into the hothouse, and, seeing the beetle, wanted to 
have some fun with him Furst, he was wrapped in a vine leaf and 
put into a warm trousers’ pocket He twisted and turned about 
with ull his might, but he got a good squeeze from the boy’s hand, 
as a hint for him to keep quiet Then the boy went quickly 
towards a lake that lay at the end of the garden Here the beetle 
was put into an old broken wooden shoe, in which a Jittle stick 
had been fastened upright for a mast, and to this mast the beetle 
was bound with a piece of worsted Now he was a sailor, and had 
to sail away The lake was not very large, but to the beetle it 
seemed an ocean, and he was so astonished at its size that he fell 
over on his back, and kicked out his legs Then the little ship 
sailed away , sometimes the current of the water seized it, but 
whenever it went too far from the shore one of the boys turned 
up his trousers, and went 1n after it, and brought it back to land. 
But at last, just as it went mernly out again, the two boys were 
called, and so angrily, that they hastened to obey, and ran away 
as fast as they could from the pond, so that the little ship was left 
to its fate It was carried away farther and farther from the shore, 
till it reached the open sea. This was a terrmble prespect for the 
beetle, for he could not escape in consequence of being bound to 
the mast Then a fly came and paid him a visit, “ What beau- 
tiful weather,” said the fly, “I shall rest here and sun myself, 
You must have a pleasant time of 1t.” 

° “You speak without knowing the facts,” replied the beetle; 
“don’t you see that J am a prisoner?” 
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« Ah, but I’m not a pnsoner,” remarked the fly, and away he 
flew. 

“Well, now I know the world,” said the beetle to himself, “ it’s 
an abominable world, I’m the only respectable person in it, 
First, they refuse me my golden shoes; then I have to he on damp 
linen, and to stand in a draught, and to crown all, they fasten a 
wife upon me Then, when I have made a step forward in the 
world, and found out a comfortable position, just as I could wish 
it to be, one of these human boys comes and ties me up, and 
leaves me to the mercy of the wild waves, while the emperor's 
favourite horse goes prancing about proudly on his golden shoes 
This vexes me more than anything _But it 1s useless to look for 
sympathy in this world My career has been very interesting, but 
what's the use of that if nobody knows anything about it? The 
world does not deserve to be made acquainted with my adventures, 
tor it ought to have given me golden shoes when the emperor’s 
horse was shod, and I stretched out my feet to be shod, tou If 
I had received golden shoes I should have been an ornament to 
the stable , now I am lost to the stable and to the world. It 1s all 
over with me” 

But all was not yet over. A boat, in which were a few young 
girls, came rowing up “Look, yonder 1s an old wooden shoe 
sailing along,” said one of the young girls 

“And there’s a poor little creature bound fast in it,” said 
another 

The boat now came close to our beetle’s ship, and the young 
girls fished it out of the water One of them drew a small pair of 
scissors from her pocket, and cut the worsted without hurting the 
beetle, and when she stepped on shore she placed him on the 
grass “There,” she said, “creep away, or fly, if thou canst. It 
1s a splendid thing to have thy liberty.” Away flew the beetle, 
straight through the open window of a large building, there he 
sank down, fred and exhausted, exactly on the mane of the em- 
peror’s favourite horse, who was standing in his stable, and the 
beetle found himself athome again For some time he clung to the 
mane, that he might recover himself. “ Well,” he said, “ here I am, 
seatec7on the emperor's favounte horse,—sitting upon him as if 
I were the emperor himself. But what was it the farmer asked 
me? Ah, I remember now,—that's a good thought,—he asked me 
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why the golden shoes were given to the horse. The answer is 
quite clear to me, now ‘They were given to the horse on my 
account ” , And this reflection put the beetle into a good temper. 
The sun’s rays also came streaming into the stable, and shone upon 
him, and made the place lively and bnght “Travelling expands 
the mind very much,” said the beetle “The worid 1s not so bad 
after all, if you know how to take things as they come.” 











The Bottle Meck, 


Ctoss to the corner of a street, among other abodes of poverty, 
stood an exceedingly tall, narrow house, which had been so 
knocked about by time that it seemed out of joint in every direc- 
tion. This house was inhabited by poor people, but the deepest 
poverty was apparent in the garret lodging 1n the gable In front 
of the little window, an old, bent bird-cage hung 1n the sunshine, 
which had not even a proper water-glass, but instead of it the 
broken neck of a bottle, turned upside down, and a cork stuck in 
to make it hold the water with which it was filled An old maid 
stood at the window , she had hung chickweed over the cage, and 
the little linnet which it contained hopped from perch to perch 
and sang and twittered merrily 

“Yes, it’s all very well for you to sing,” said the bottle neck: 
that 1s, he did not really speak the words as we do, for the neck 
of a bottle cannot speak , but he thought them to himself 1n his 
own mind, just as people sometimes talk quietly to themselves 

“Yes, you may sing very well, you have all your limbs unin- 
iured , you should feel what it is like to lose your body, and have 
only a neck and a mouth left, with a cork stuck im it, as I have: 
you wouldn't sing then, I know After all, 1t 1s just as well that 
there are some who can be happy I have no reason to sing, nor 
could I sing now if I were ever so happy , but when I was a whole 
bottle, and they rubbed mewith a cork, didn’t I «ing then? I 
used to be called a complete lark. I remember when I went out 
to a picnic with the furrier’s family, on the day his daughter was 
betrothed,—it seems as if it only happened yesterday., I have 

» gone through a great deal in my time, when I come to rsollect: 
I have been in the fire and in the water ; I have been deep in the 
carth, and have mounted higher in the air than most other people, 
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and now I am swinging here, outside a bird-cage, in the air and the 
sunshine. Oh, indeed, it would be worth while to hear my history ; 
but I do not speak it aloud, for a good reason—because T cannot.” 

Then the bottle neck related his history, whica was really 
rather remarkable ; he, in fact, related it to himself, or, at least, 
thought it in his own mind. The little bird sang his own song 
mermily , 1n the street below there was driving and running to and 
fro, every one thought of his own affairs, or perhaps of nothing at 
all , but the bottle neck thought deeply He thought of the blaz- 
ing furnace in the factory, where he had been blown into life, he 
remembered how hot it felt when he was placed in the heated 
oven, the home from which he sprang, and that he had a strong 
inclination to leap out again directly , but after a while 1t became 
cooler, and he found himself very comfortable. He had been 
placed in a row, with a whole regiment of his brothers and sisters 
all brought out of the same furnace, some of them had certainly 
been blown into champagne bottles, and others into beer bottles, 
which made a little difference between them. In the world it 
often happens that a beer bottle may contain the most precious 
wine, and a champagne bottle be filled with blacking , but even 
in decay 1t may always be seen whether a man has been well born. 
Nobility remains noble, as a champagne bottle remains the same, 
even with blacking 1n its interior. When the bottles were packed 
our bottle was packed amongst them; it little expected then to 
finish 1ts career as a bottle neck, or to be used as a water-glass 
to a bird’s-cage, which 1s, after all, a place of honour, for it 1s to 
be of some use in the world The bottle did not behold the light 
of day again, until 1t was unpacked with the rest in the wine mer- 
chant’s cellar, and, for the first time, mnsed with water, which 
caused very curious sensations. There it lay empty, and without 
a cork, and it had a peculiar feeling, as if 1t wanted something it 
knew not what At last it was filled with nch and costly wine, a 
cork was placed in it, and sealed down. Then it was labelled 
“first quality,” as if 1t had carned off the first prize at an examt- 
nation; besides, the wine and the bottle were both good, and 
while we-are young 1s the time for poetry. ‘There were sounds of 
song wthin the bottle, of things it could not understand, of green 
sunny mountains, where the vines grow and where the merry vine- 
dressers laugh, sing, and are merry. “ Ah, how beautiful 1s hfe.” 
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All these tones of joy and song in the bottle were like the working 
of a young poet’s brain, who often knows not the meaning of the 
tones which are sounding within him One morning the bottle 
found a purchaser in the furner’s apprentice, who was told to 
bring one of the best bottles of wine. It was placed in the pro- 
vision basket with ham and cheese and sausages The sweetest 
fresh butter and the finest bread were put into the basket by the 
furrier’s daughter herself, for she packed 1t. She was young and 
pretty, her brown eyes laughed, and a smile lingered round 
her mouth as sweet as that in her eyes She had delicate hands, 
beautifully white, and her neck was whiter still It could easily 
be seen that she was a very lovely girl, and as yet she was not 
engaged The provision basket lay in the lap of the young girl 
as the family drove out to the forest, and the neck of the bottle 
peeped out from between the folds of the white napkin There 
was the red wax on the cork, and the bottle looked straight 
at the young girl’s face, and also at the face of the young sailor 
who sat near her He was a young fnend, the son of a por- 
trait painter He had lately passed his examination with honour, 
as mate, and the next morning he was to sail in his ship to a 
distant coast There had been a great deal of talk on this 
subject while the basket was being packed, and during this con- 
versation the eyes and the mouth of the furner’s daughter did 
not wear a very joyful expression The young people wandered 
away into the green wood, and talked together What did they 
talk about? The bottle could not say, for he was in the provi- 
sion basket It remained there a long time, hut when at last it was 
brought forth 1t appeared as if something pleasant had happened, 
for every one was laughing , the furner’s daughter laughed too, but 
she said very little, and her cheeks were like two roses Then 
her father took the bottle and the cork screw into his hands. 
What a strange sensation 1t was to have the cork drawn for the 
first time! The bottle could never after that forget the perform- 
ance of that moment ; indeed there was quite a convulyion within 
him as the cork flew out, and a gurgling sound as the\wine was 
poured forth into the glasses 

, “Long life to the betrothed,” cried the papa, and ever}* glase 
was emptied to the dregs, while the young sailor kissed his 
beautiful bride. 7 
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“Happiness and blessing to you both,” said the old people— 
father and mother , and the young man filled the glasses again. 

“ Safe return, and a wedding this day next year,” he cned , and 
when the glasses were empty he took the bottle, raised it on 
high, and said, “ Thou hast been present here on the happiest 
day of my life, thou shalt never be used by others!” So saying, 
he hurled it high in the air 

The furner’s daughter thought she should never see it again, but 
she was mistaken. It fell among the rushes on the borders of a 
little woodland lake The bottle neck remembered well how long 
it lay there unseen . “I gave them wine, and they gave me muddy 
water,” he had said to himself, “but I suppose it was all well 
meant” He could no longer see the betrothed couple, nor the 
cheerful old people, but for a long time he could hear them re- 
joicing and singing At length there came by two peasant boys, 
who peeped in among the reeds and spied out the bottle Then 
they took it up and carried it home with them, so that once "more 
it was provided for At home in their wooden cottage these boys 
had an elder brother, a sailor, who was about to start on a long 
voyage He had been there the day before to say farewell, and 
his mother was now very busy packing up various things for him to 
take with him on his voyage In the evening his father was going 
to carry the parcel to the town to see his son once more, and take 
him a farewell greeting from his mother A small bottle had 
already been filled with herb tea, mixed with brandy, and wrapped 
in a parcel, but when the boys came in they brought with them 
a larger and stronger bottle, which they had found This bottle 
would hold so much more than the little one, and they all said the 
brandy would beso good for complaints of the stomach, especially 
as 1t was mixed with medical herbs The hquid which they now 
poured into the bottle was not like the red wine with which 1t 
had once been filled, these were bitter drops, but they are of 
great use sometimes—for the stomach The new large bottle was 
to go, not,he little one so the bottle once more started on its 
travels /{t was taken on board (for Peter Jensen was one of the 
crew) t/ie very same ship in which the young mate was to sail, 
But t)<¢ mate did not see the bottle: indeed, if he had he would 
not have known it, or supposed it was the one out of which they 
had drunk to the felicity of the betrothed and to the prospect af 
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a marriage on his own happy return. Certainly the bottle no 
longer poured forth wine, but it contained something quite as 
good ; and so it happened that whenever Peter Jensen brought it 
out, his méssmates gave it the name of “ the apothecary,” for it 
contained the best medicine to cure the stomach, and he gave it 
out quite willingly as long as a drop remained Those were happy 
days, and the bottle would sing when rubbed with a cork, and it 
was called a “ great lark,” “‘ Peter Jensen’s lark.” 

Long days and months rolled by, during which the bottle stood 
empty in a corner, when a storm arose—whether on the passage out 
or home 1t could not tell, forit had never been ashore It wasa ter- 
rible storm, great waves arose, darkly heaving and tossing the vessel 
toand fro The mainmast was split asunder, the ship sprang a leak, 
and the pumps became useless, while all around was black as night. 
At the last moment, when the ship was sinking, the young mate wrote 
on a piece of paper, “We are going down God’s will bedone” Then 
he wwote the name of his betrothed, his own name, and that of the 
ship Then he put the leaf m an empty bottle that happened to 
be at hand, corked it down tightly, and threw it into the foaming 
sea. He knew not that it was the very same bottle from which 
the goblet of joy and hope had once been filled for him, and now 
it was tossing on.the waves with his last greeting, and a message 
from the dead The ship sank, and the crew sank with her, but 
the bottle flew on lke a bird, for it bore within it a loving letter 
from a loving heart And as the sun rose and set, the bottle felt 
as at the time of its first existence, when 1n the heated glowing 
stove it had a longing to fly away It outlived‘ the storms and 
the calm, it struck against no rocks, was not devoured by sharks, 
but dnfted on for more than a year, sometimes towards the north, ! 
sometimes towards the south, just as the current carned it. Ht 
was in all other ways its own master, but even of that one may get 
tired The written leaf, the last farewell of the bndegroom to his 
bride, would only bring sorrow when once it reached her hands ; 
but where were those hands, so soft and delicate, whNh had once 
spread the table-cloth on the fresh grass in the green wodd, on the 
day of her betrothal? Ah, yes! where was the furner’s daughter ? 
and where was the land which might he nearest to her hons¢? 

° The bottle knew not, 1t travelled onward and onward, and at last 
all this wandering about became wearisome ; at all events it was 
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not its usual occupation. But it had to travel, till at length it 
reached land—a foreign country Not a word spoken in this 
country could the bottle understand , 1t was a language it had 
never before heard, and it 1s a great loss not to be abfe to under- 
stand a language The bottle was fished out of the water, and 
examined on all sides The little letter contained within it was dis- 
covered, taken out, and turned and twisted in every direction ; but 
the people could not understand what was wntten upon it They 
could be quite sure that the bottle had been thrown overboard 
from a vessel, and that something about it was written on this 
paper but what was written ? that was the question,—so the paper 
was put back into the bottle, and then both were put away ina 
large cupboard of one of the great houses of the town When- 
ever any strangers arnved, the paper was taken out and turned 
over and over, so that the address, which was only written in 
pencil, became almost illegible, and at last no one could distin- 
guish any letters on it at all For a whole year the bottle remained 
standing in the cupboard, and then it was taken up to the loft, 





where it soon became covered with dust and cobwebs Ah! how- 


often then it thought of those better days—of the times when in 
the fresh, green wood, it had poured forth nch wine, or, while 
rocked by the swelling waves, 1t had carned 1n 3!g bosom a secret, 
a letter, a last parting sigh For full twenty years it stood 1n the 
loft, and 1t might have stayed there longer but that the house was 
going to be rebuilt. “he bottle was discovered when the roof 
was taken off, they_tzked about it, but the bottle did not under- 
stand what they said—a language 1s not to be learnt by living in 
a loft, even for twenfy years “If I had been downstairs in the 
room,” éhought the bottle, “I might have learnt it” It was now 
Washed and mnsed, which process was really quite necessary, 
and afterwards it looked clean and transparent, and felt young 
again in its old age, but the paper which it had carned so fath- 
fully was destroyed in the washing They filled the bottle with 
seeds, thoygn it scarcely knew what had been placed in it. Then 
they corkéd it down tightly, and carefully wrapped it up. There 
the light of a torch or lantern could reach it, much less 
htness of the sun or moon. “And yet,” thought the 
bottle, “men go on a journey that they may see as much as pos: 
while, and I can see nothing.” However, it did something quite 
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as important; it travelled to the place of its destination, and was 
unpacked, 

“ What trouble they have taken with that bottle over yonder!” 
said one,“ and very likely 1t 1s broken after all” But the bottle 
was not broken, and, better still, 1t understood every word that 
was said this language it had heard at the furnaces and at the 
wine merchant’s , in the forest and on the ship,—it was the only 
good old language it could understand It had returned home, 
and the language was as a welcome greeting For very joy, it felt 
ready to jump out of people’s hands, and scarcely noticed that its 
cork had been drawn, and its contents emptied out, till it found 
itself carned to a cellar, to be left there and forgotten ‘ There’s 
no place like home, even if it’s,a cellar” It never occurred to 
him to think that he might he there for years, he felt so comfort- 
able For many long years he remained in the cellar, till at last 
some people came to carry away the bottles, and ours amongst the 
number 

Out in a garden there was a great festival Bnilliant lamps hung 
in festoons from tree to tree, and paper lanterns, through which 
the light shone till they looked like transparent tulips It wasa 
beautiful evening, and the weather mild and clear The stars 
twinkled , and the new moon, in the form of a crescent, was sur: 
rounded by the shadowy disc of the whole moon, and looked hke 
a grey globe with a golden mm _ it was a beautiful sight for those 
who had good eyes. The illumination extended even to the most 
retired of the garden walks, at least not so retired that any one 
need lose himself there In the borders were placed bottles, each 
containing a light, and among them the bettle with which we are 
acquainted, and whose fate it was, one day, to be only a bottle 
neck, and to serve as a water-glass to a bird’s-cage Everything 
here appeared lovely to our bottle, for it was again in the green 
wood, amid joy and feasting, again it heard music and song, and 
the noise and murmur of a crowd, especially in that part of the 
garden where the lamps blazed, and the paper larNerns displayed 
their brilliant colours. It stood in a distant walk ceNainly, but a 
place pleasant for contemplation ; and it carried a ligNt, and was 
at once useful and ornamental. In such an hour it M easy to 

« forget that one has spent twenty years in a loft, and a good thing 
it uw to be able to do so. Close before the bottle passed a single 
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pair, like the bridal pair—the mate and the furrier’s daughter—who 
had so long ago waudered in the wood. It seemed to the bottle 
as uf he were living that time over again, Not only the guests 
but other people were walking in the garden, who were‘allowed to 
witness the splendour and the festivities. An.ong the latter came 
an old maid, who seemed to be quite alone in the world. She 
was thinking, like the bottle, of the green wood, and of a young 
betrothed pair, who were closely connected with herself, she was 
thinking of that hour, the happiest of her life, in which she had 
taken part, when she had herself been one of that betrothed pair ; 
such hours are never to be forgotten, let a maiden be as old as she 
may. But she did not recognise the bottle, neither did the bottle 
notice the old ma.d And so we often pass each other in the 
world when we meet as tid these two, even while together in the 
same town. 

The bottle was taker from the garden, and again sent to a wine 
merchant, where :t was once more filled with wine, and sold te an 
aeronaut, who was ts make an ascent 1n his balloon on the follow- 
ing Sunday A great crowd assembled to witness the sight, mih- 
tary music had been engaged, and many other preparations made. 
The bottle saw it all from the basket in which he lay close toa 
live rabbit The rabbit was quite excited because he knew that 
he was to be taken up, and let down again in a parachute The 
bottle, however, know nothing of the “up,” or the “down”, he 
saw only that the balloon was swelling larger and larger till 1t could 
swell no more, and began to nse and be restless Then the ropes 
which held it were cut through, and the aerial ship rose in the air 
with the aeronaut and the basket containing the bottle and the 
rabbit, while the music sounded and all the people shouted 
“‘ Hurrah ” 

“This 1s a wonderful journey up into the air,” thought the bot- 
tle; “it 1s a new way of sailing, and here, at least, there 1s no fear 
of striking against anything ” 

Thousands¢of people gazed at the balloon, and the old maid 
who was inthe garden saw it also; for she stood at the open win- 
dow of thé garret, by which hung the cage containing the linnet, 
who the# had no water-glass, but was obliged to be contented 
with an old cup. In the window-sill stood a myrtle in a pot, and ' 
this had been pushed a little on one side, that it might not fall out; 
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for the old maid was leaning out of the window, that she might 
see. And she did see distinctly the aeronaut in the balloon, and 
how he let down the rabbit in the parachute, and then drank to 
the health of all the spectators in the wine from the bottle After 
doing this, he hurled it high into the air How little she thought 
that this was the very same bottle which her friend had thrown 
aloft in her honour, on that happy day of rejoicing, in the green 
wood, in her youthful days The bottle had no time to think. 
when raised so suddenly , and before it was aware, 1t reached the 
highest point it had ever attained in its life Steeples and roofs 
lay far, far beneath it, and the people looked as tiny as possible 
Then it began to descend much more rapidly than the rabbit had 
done, made somersaults in the air, and felt itself quite young and 
unfettered, although it was half full of wine But this did not last 
long What ayjourney it was! All the people could see the bot- 
tle, for the sun shone upon it The balloon was already far away, 
and very soon the bottle was far away also, for it fell upon a roof, 
and broke in pieces But the pieces had got such an impetus in 
them, that they could not stop themselves They went jumping 
and rolling about, till at last they fell nto the courtyard, and were 
broken into still smaller pieces, only the neck of the bottle ma- 
naged to keep whole, and it was broken off as clean as if it had 
been cut with a diamond 

“That would make a capital bird’s glass,” said one of the cellar- 
men, but none of them had either a bird or a cage, and it was 
not to be expected they would provide one just because they had 
found a bottle neck that could be used asa glass But the old 

*maid who lived in the garret had a bird, and it really might be 
useful to her, so the bottle neck was provided with a cork, and 
taken up to her, and, as it often happens im life, the part that had 
been uppermost was now turned downwards, and it was filled with 
fresh water Then they hung it in the cage of the little bird, who 
sang and twittered more mernily than ever. 

“Ah, you have good reason to sing,” said the bottle eck, which 
was looked upon as something very remarkable, becauSg it had 
been in a balloon, nothing further was known of its histo As 
it hung there in the bird’s-cage, 1t could hear the noise an@amur 
niur of the people in the street below, as well as the conversation 
of the old maid 1n the room within, Ay old friend had just come 
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to visit her, and they talked, not about the bottle neck, but of the 
myrtle in the window. 

“No, you must not spend a dollar for your daughter's bridal 
bouquet,” said the old maid, “you shall have a beautiful little 
bunch for a nosegay, full of blossoms Do you see how splendidly 
the tree has grown? It has been raised from only a little spng of 
myrtle that you gave me on the day after my betrothal, and from 
which I was to make my own bridal bouquet when a year had 
passed , but that day never came. the eyes were closed which 
were to have been my light and joy through life. In the depths 
of the sea my beloved sleeps sweetly, the myrtle has become an 
old tree, and I am a still older woman Before the sprig you gave 
me faded, I took a spray, and planted it in the earth, and now, 
as you see, it has become a large tree, and a bunch of the blos- 
soms shall at last appear at a wedding festival, in the bouquet of 
your daughter ” 

There were tears in the eyes of the old maid, as she spoke af the 
beloved of her youth, and of their betrothal in the wood. Many 
thoughts came into her mind, but the thought never came, that 
quite close to her, in that very window, was a remembrance of 
those olden times,—the neck of the bottle which had, as it were, 
shouted for joy when the cork flew out with a bang on the be- 
trothal day But the bottle neck did not recognise the old maid, 
he had not been hstening to what she had related, perhaps because 
he was thinking so much about her. 








Ohe Last Dream of the Old Oak. 


In the forest, high up on the steep shore, and not far from the 
open sea-coast, stood a very old oak-tree. It was just three hun- 
dred and sixty-five years old, but that long time was to the tree as 
the same number of days might be to us, we wake by day and 
sleep by night, and then we have our dreams, It 1s different with 
the tree ; é¢ 1s obliged to keep awake through three seasons of the 
year, an does not get any sleep till winter comes. Winter is its 
ime fff rest, its might after the long day of spring, summer, and 
autuy fn. On many a warm summer, the Ephemera, the flies that 
exist for only a day, had fluttered about the old oak, enjoyed lie 
ev] felt happy; and if, for a moment, one of the tiny creatures 
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rested on one of his large fresh leaves, the tree would always say, 
“Poor little creature! your whole life consists only of a single day. 
How very short It must be quite melancholy ” 

“ Melancholy ! what do you mean?” the little creature would 
always reply. ‘Everything around me 1s so wonderfully bnght, 
and warm, and beautiful, that 1t makes me joyous.” 

“‘ But only for one day, and then it 1s all over” 

“Over!” repeated the fly , “‘ what 1s the meaning of all over? 
Are you all over too?” 

“No, I shall very likely live for thousands of your days, and 
my day 1s whole seasons long , indeed it 1s so long that you could 
never reckon it out” 

“No? then I don’t understand you You may have thousands 
of my days, but I have thousands of moments in which I can be 
merry and happy. Does all the beauty of the world cease when 
you die ?” 

“Wo,” replied the tree; “it will certainly last much longer,— 
infinitely longer than I can even think of” 

“Well, then,” said the little fly, “we have the same time to live; 
only we reckon differently” And the little creature danced and 
floated in the air, rejoicing in her delicate wings of gauze and 
velvet, rejoicing 1n the balmy breezes, laden with the fragrance of 
clover-fields and wild roses, elder-blossoms and honeysuckle, from 
the garden hedges, wild thyme, primroses, and mint, and the scent 
of all these was so strong that the perfume almost intoxicated the 
little fly The long and beautiful day had been so full of joy and 
sweet delights, that when the sun sank low st felt tired of all its 
happiness and enjoyment. Its wings could sustain it no longer, 
and gently and slowly it glided down upon the soft waving blades 
of grass, nodded its little head as well as 1t could nod, and slept 
peacefully and sweetly. The fly was dead 

“Poor little Ephemera!” said the oak, “what a ternbly short life!” 
And so, on every summer day the dance was repeated, the same 
questions asked, and the same answers given. The\same thing 
was continued through many generations of Ephemdy, all of 
them felt equally merry and equally happy. 

The oak remained awake through the morning of sprig, the 
noon of summer, and the evening of autumn , its time of rest, its 
pight drew ugh—winter was coming., Already the storms were 
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singing, “ Good-night, good-night ” Here fell a leaf and there fell 
a leaf. “We will rock you and lull you Go to sleep, go to 
sleep We will sing you to sleep, and shake you to sleep, and it 
will do your old twigs good, they will even crackle with pleasure 
Sleep sweetly, sleep sweetly, 1t is your three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth 
night Correctly speaking, you are but a youngster in the world. 
Sleep sweetly, the clouds will drop snow upon you, which will be 
quite a coverlid, warm and sheltering to your feet Sweet sleep 
to you, and pleasant dreams” And there stood the oak, stnpped 
of all its leaves, left to rest during the whole of a long winter, 
and to dream mary dreams of events that had happened 1n its life, 
asin the dreams of men The great tree had once been small ; 
indeed, in its cradle 1t had been an acorn According to human 
computation, 1t was now 1n the fourth century of 1ts existence It 
was the largest and best tree in the forest Its summit towered 
above all the other trees, and could be seen far out at sea, SO 
that it served as a landmark to the sailors It had no idea how 
many eyes looked eagerly for it In its topmost branches the 
wood-pigeon built her nest, and the cuckoo carried out his usual 
vocal performances, and his well-known notes echoed amid the 
boughs , and in autumn, when the leaves looked hke beaten copper 
plates, the birds of passage would come and rest upon the branches 
before taking their flight across the sea But now it was winter, 
the tree stood leafless, so that every one could see how crooked 
and bent were the branches that sprang forth from the trunk 
Crows and rooks came by turns and sat on them, and talked of 
the hard times which, were beginning, and how difficult it was in 
winter to obtain food 

It was just about holy Christmas time that the tree dreamed a 
dream The tree had, doubtless, a kind of feeling that the festive 
time had arrived, and in his dream fancied he heard the bells 
ringing from all the churches round, and yet it seemed to him to 
be a beautify) summer’s day, mild and warm His mighty summit 
was crown d with spreading fresh green foliage, the sunbeams 
played ay.ong the leaves and branches, and the air was full of 
fragrang. from herb and blossom , painted butterflies chased each 
other ;’ the summer flies danced around him, as if the world had 
been created merely for them to dance and be merryin. All that 
had happened to the tree “urng every year of his life seemed to 
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pass before him, as in a festive procession. He saw the knights 
of olden times and noble ladies nde by through the wood on their 
gallant steeds, with plumes waving in their hats, and falcons on 
their wnsts The hunting horn sounded, and the dogs barked. 
He saw hostile warriors, in coloured dresses and glittering armour, 
with spear and halberd, pitching their tents, and anon stnking 
them. The watchfires again blazed, and men sang and slept under 
the hospitable shelter of the tree He saw lovers meet in quiet 
happiness near him in the moonshine, and carve the initials of 
their names in the greyish-green bark on his trunk Once, but 
long years had intervened since then, guitars and Eolian harps had 
been hung on his boughs by merry travellers , now they seemed to 
hang there again, and he could hear their marvellous tones. The 
wood-pigeons cooed as if to explain the feelings of the tree, and the 
cuckoo called out to tell him how many summer days he had yet to 
lve | Then it seemed as if new life was thrilling through every 
fibre of root and stem and leaf, nsing even to the highest branches. 
The tree felt itself stretching and spreading out, while through 
the root beneath the earth ran the warm vigour of life As he 
grew higher and still higher, with increased strength, his topmost 
boughs became broader and fuller , and in proportion to his growth, 
so was his self-satisfaction increased, and with it arose a joyous long- 
ing to grow higher and higher, to reach even to the warm, bnght 
sun itself Already had his topmost branches pierced the clouds, 
which floated beneath them like troops of birds of passage, or large 
white swans, every leaf seemed gifted with sight, as if 1t possessed 
eyes to see The stars became visible in broad daylight, large 
and sparkling, hke clear and gentle eyes They recalled to the 
memory the well-known look 1n the eyes of a child, or 1n the eyes 
of lovers who had once met beneath the branches of the old oak. 
These were wonderful and happy moments for the old tree, full of 
peace and joy; and yet, amidst all this happiness, the tree felt a 
yearning, longing desire that all the other trees, bushes, herbs, and 
flowers beneath him, might be able also to mse higher, as he had 
done, and to see all this splendour, and experience the Syme hap- 
piness. The grand, majestic oak could not be quite happ¥ in the 
midst of his enjoyment, while all the rest, both great and’small, 
were not with him, And this feeling of yearning trembled through 
every branch, through every leaf, as watmly and fervently as if they 
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had been the fibres of a human heart. The summit of the tree 
waved to and fro, and bent downwards as if in his silent longing 
he sought for something Then there came to him the fragrance 
of thyme, followed by the more powerful scent of honeysuckle 
and violets, and he fancied he heard the note of the cuckoo. 
At length his longing was satisfied Up through the clouds came 
the green sumunits of the forest trees, and beneath him, the oak 
saw them rising, and growing higher and higher SBush and herb 
shot upward, and some even tore themselves up by the roots to 
rise more quickly The birch-tree was the quickest of all Like 
a lightning flash the slender stem shot upwards in a zigzag line, 
the branches spreading around it like green gauze and banners, 
Every native of the wood, even to the brown and feathery rushes, 
grew with the rest, while the birds ascended with the melody of 
song On a blade of grass, that fluttered in the air lke a long- 
green nbbon, sat a grasshopper, cleaning his wings with his legs. 
May beetles hummed, the bees murmured, the birds sang, each 1n 
his own way, the air was filled with the sounds of song and glad- 
ness 

“ But where 1s the little blue flower that grows by the water?” 
asked the oak, “and the purple bell-flower, and the daisy?” You 
see the oak wanted to have them all with him 

** Here we are, we are here,” sounded in voice and song 

“But the beautiful thyme of last summer, where 1s that? and 
the lilies-of-the-valley, which last year covered the earth with their 
bloom ? and the wild apple-tree with its lovely blossoms, and all 
the glory of the wood, which has flourished year after year? even 
what may have but now sprouted forth could be with us here ” 

‘We are here, we are here,” sounded voices higher in the aur, 
as if they had flown there beforehand. 

“Why this is beautiful, too beautiful to be believed,” said the 
oak in a joyful tone “I have them all here, both great and 
small , not o ie has been forgotten. Can such happiness be 1ma- 
gined?” it seemed almost impossible. 

“In h/aven with the Eternal God, it can be imagined, and it is 
possibl”,” sounded the reply through the air 

And the old tree, as it still grew upwards and onwards, felt that 
his roots were loosening themselves from the earth 

“It is mght so, it 1s best,” said the tree, “no fetters hold me 
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now. I can fly up to the very highest point in hght and glory. 
And all I love are with me, both small and great. All—all are 
here.” 

Such was the dream of the old oak: and while he dreamed, a 
mighty storm came rushing over land and sea, at the holy Christ- 
mas time The sea rolled in great billows towards the shore. 
There was a cracking and crushing heard inthe tree The root 
was torn from the ground just at the moment when in his dream 
he fancied it was being loosened from the earth. He fell—his 
three hundred and sixty-five years were passed as the single day 
of the Ephemera On the morning of Christmas-day, when the 
sun rose, the storm had ceased From all the churches sounded 
the festive bells, and from every hearth, even of the smallest hut, 
rose the smoke into the blue sky, like the smoke from the festive 
thank-offerings on the Druids’ altars The sea gradually became 
calm, and on board a great ship that had withstood the tempest 
during the night, all the flags were displayed, as a token of joy 
and festivity ‘The tree is down! ‘The old oak,—our land- 
mark on the coast!” exclaimed the sailors “It must have fallen 
in the storm of last mght Whocan replace it? Alas! no one” 
This was a funeral oration over the old tree, short, but well- 
meant. There it lay stretched on the snow-covered shore, and 
over it sounded the notes of a song from the ship—a song of 
Christmas joy, and of the redemption of the soul of man, and of 
eternal life through Chnist’s atoning blood. 

** Sing aloud on this happy morn, 
\ All is fulfilled, for Chnst 1s born ; 
With songs of joy let us loudly sing, 
* Hallelujahs to Christ our King ’’ 
ts sounded the old Christmas carol, and every one on board 
the ship felt his thoughts elevated, through the song and the prayer, 
even as the old tree had felt lifted up im its last, its beautiful dream 
on that Christmas morn. 


aes \ 
TOhe Portuguese Buck, : 

A puck once arrived from Portugal, but there were son*: who 
sajd she came from Spain, which is almost the same thing’ At 
all events, she was called the “ Portuguese,” and she laid eggs, 
was killed, and cooked, and there was\an end of her. But the 
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duckhngs which crepe forth from her eggs were also called “ Por- 
tuguese,” and about that there may be some question. But of alt 
the family one only remained in the duckyard, which may be 
called a farmyard, as the chickens were admitted, and the cock 
strutted about in a very hostile manner. “He annoys me with 
his loud crowing,” said the Portuguese duck, “but, still, he’s a 
handsome bird, there’s no denying that, although he’s not a drake, 
He ought to moderate his voice, like those little birds who are 
singing in the hme-trees over there in our neighbour's garden, 
but that is an art only acquired in polite society How sweetly 
they sing there , it 1s quite a pleasure to listen to them! I call it 
Portuguese singing If I had only such a httle singing-bird, I'd 
be kind and good as a mother to him, for it’s in my nature,—in 
my Portuguese blood ” 

While she was speaking, one of the little singing-birds came 
tumbling head over heels from the roof into the yard. The cat 
was after him, but he had escaped from her with a bfoken 
wing, and so came tumbling into the yard ‘“ That's just hke the 
cat, she’s a villain,” said the Portuguese duck ‘I remember her 
ways when I had children of my own How can such a creature 
be allowed to live, and wander about upon the roofs I don't 
think they allow such things in Portugal” She pitied the little 
singing-bird, and so did all the other ducks who were not Portu- 
guese. 

“Poor little creature!” they said, one after another, as they 
came up “We can't sing, certainly, but we have a sounding- 
board, or something of the kind, within us, we can feel that, 
though we don’t talk about it ” 

“ But I can talk,” said the Portuguese duck , “and I'll do some- 
thing for the little fellow, it’s my duty ,” and she stepped into the 
water-trough, and beat her wings upon the water so strongly that 
the little bird was nearly drowned by a shower-bath, but the duck 
meant it kirdly ‘That is a good deed,” she said, “I hope the 
take example by it” 











he found it difficult to shake himself, but he quite under- 
‘that the bath was meant kindly, and he said, “ You are very 
kind-hearted, madam ,” but he did not wish for a second bath, 

“T have never thought 2bout my heart,” replied the Portuguese 
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duck ; “ but I know that I love all my fellow-creatures, except the 
cat, and nobody can expect me to love her, for she ate up two of 
my duckhpgs But pray make yourself at home, it 1s easy to 
make one’s self comfortable I am myself from a foreign country, 
as you may see by my bearing and my feathery dress My drake 
1s a native of these parts, he’s not of myrace, but I am not proud 
on that account. If any one here can understand you, I may say 
positively I am that person ” 

“She’s quite full of ‘ Portulak,’” said a httle common duck, 
who was witty All the common ducks considered the word 
 Portulak” a good joke, for 1t sounded hke Portugal. They 
nudged each other, and said, “Quack! that was witty!” 

Then the other ducks began to notice the little bird. “The 
Portuguese has certainly a great flow of language,” they said to 
the little bird “For our part, we don’t care to fill our beaks with 
such long words, but we sympathise with you quite as much If 
we don’t do anything else, we can walk about with you everywhere, 
and we think that the best thing we can do” 

“You have a lovely voice,” said one of the eldest ducks, “it 
must be a great satisfaction to you to be able to give so much 
pleasure as you do I am certainly no judge of your singing, so 
I keep my beak shut, which is better than talking nonsense, as 
others do” 

‘Don’t plague him so,” interposed the Portuguese duck, “he 
requires rest and nursing My little singing-bird, do you wish me 
to prepare another bath for you?” 

“Oh, no! no! pray let me be dry,” implored the little bird 

“The water-cure 1s the only remedy for me, when I am not 
well,” said the Portuguese “Amusement, too, 1s very beneficial. 
The fowls from the neighbourhood will soon be here to pay you a 
visit» ‘There are two Cochin Chinese amongst them, they wear 
featheis on their legs, and are well educated They have been 
brought from a great distance, and consequently I trest nen with 
greater respect than I do the others ” 

Then the fowls armved, and the cock was polite enough to-day 
to keep from being rude “You are a real songster,” Pe said, 
“and you do as much with your hittle voice as it 1s possible to do; ; 
but there requires more noise and shrillness in any one who wishes 
it to be known who he is,” \ 
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The two Chinese were quite enchanted with the appearance of 
the singing-bird. His feathers had been much ruffled by his bath, 
so that he seemed to them quite like a tiny Chinese fowl. “He's 
charming,” they said to each other, and began a conversation with 
him in whispers, using the most aristocratic Chinese dialect : “We 
are of the same race as yourself,” they said “The ducks, even 
the Portuguese, are all aquatic birds, as you must have noticed. 
You do not know us yet,—very few know us, or give themselves 
the trouble to make our acquaintance, not even any of the fowls, 
though we are born to occupy a higher grade in society than most 
of them, But that does not disturb us, we quietly go on in our 
own way among the rest, whose ideas are certainly not ours, for we 
lqok at the bright side of things, and only speak of what 1s good, 
although that is sometimes very difficult to find, where none exists 
Except ourselves and the cock there 1s not one in the yard who 
can be called talented or polite It cannot even be said of the 
ducks, and we warn you, little bird, not to trust that one yonder, 
with the short tail feathers, for she 1s cunning, that cunously 
marked one, with the crooked stripes on her wings, is a mischief- 
maker, and never lets any one have the last word, though she 
is always in the wrong ‘That fat duck yonder speaks evil of 
every one, and that 1s against our principles If we have nothing 
good to tell, we close our beaks The Portuguese is the only one 
who has had any education, and with whom we can associate, but 
she 1s passionate, and talks too much about ‘ Portugal’ ” 

“T wonder what those two Chinese are whispering about,” 
whispered one duck to another, “they are always doing it, and it 
annoys me We never speak to them ” 

Now the drake came up, and he thought the httle singing-bird 
was a sparrow. “ Well, I don’t understand the difference,” he said, 
“it appears to me all the same He's only a plaything, and if 
people will have playthings, why let them, I say ” 

“Don’t take any notice of what he says,” whispered the Portu- 
guese ; “y*’s very well in matters of business, and with him busi- 
ed before everything. But now I shall le down and 
have a jittle rest It 1s a duty we owe to ourselves that we may 
be nice and fat when we come to be embalmed with sage and 
onions and apples.” So she laid herself down in the sun and 
winked with one eye; sheshad a very comfortable place, and felt 
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so comfortable that she fell asleep The little simging-bird busied 
himself for some time with his broken wing, and at last he lay 
down, too, quite close to his protectress. The sun shone warm 
and bright, and he found out that 1t was a very good place. But 
the fowls of the neighbourhood were all awake, and, to tell the 
truth, they had paid a visit to the duckyard, simply and solely to 
find food for themselves The Chinese were the first to leave, and 
the other fowls soon followed them 

The witty little duck said of the Portuguese, that the old lady 
was getting quite a “doting ducky” All the other ducks laughed 
at this ‘“ Doting ducky,” they whispered, “ oh, that’s too ‘witty ” 
And then they repeated the former joke about “ Portulak,” and 
declared it was most amusing Then they all lay down to have a 
nap 

They had been lying asleep for some time, when suddenly 
something was thrown into the yard for them to eat It came 
down with such a bang, that the whole company started up and 
clapped their wings ‘The Portuguese awoke too, and rushed ove1 
to the other side in so doing she trod upon the little singing-bird 

“Tweet,” he cried , “ you trod very hard upon me, madam ” 

“Well then, why do you he in my way?” she retorted, “ you 
must not be so touchy I have nerves of my own, but I do not 
cry ‘tweet’” 

* Don’t be angry,” said the little bird, “ the ‘tweet’ slipped out 
of my beak unawares ” 

The Portuguese did not listen to him, but began eating as fast 
as she could, and made a good meal When she had finished, she 
lay down again, and the little bird, who wished to be amiable, 
began to sing,— 





** Chirp and twitter, 
The dew-drops glitter, 
In the hours of sunny spring , 
V}l sing my best, 
‘Lill I go to rest, 
With my head behind my wing ” % 


‘¢ Now I want rest after my dinner,” said the Portugues*, “ you 
must conform to the rules of the house while you are h\re. I 
want to sleep now” 

The little bird was quite taken aback, for he meant it kindly, 
When madam awoke afterwards, there ‘\e stood before her with a 
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httle corn he had found, and laid it at her feet , but as she had not 
slept well, she was naturally in a bad temper. “Give that toa 
chicken,” she said, “ and don’t be always standing in my way.” 

“Why are you angry with me?” replied the little singing-bird, 
“what have I done?” 

‘“‘ Done !” repeated the Portuguese duck, “ your mode of express- 
ing yourself 1s not very polite. I must call your attention to that 
fact.” 

“Tt was sunshine here yesterday,” said the little bird, “ but to- 
day it 1s cloudy and the air is close” 

‘You know very little about the weather, I fancy,” she retorted, 
‘“‘the day is not over yet. Don’t stand there, looking so stupid ” 

‘But you are looking at me just as the wicked eyes looked 
when I fell into the yard yesterday ” 

“‘Impertinent creature!” exclaimed the Portuguese duck “ would 
you compare me with the cat—that beast of prey? There’s not 
a drop of malicious blood inme_siI’ve taken your part, anc now 
T’ll teach you better manners” So saying, she made a bite at the 
little singing-bird’s head, and he fell dead on the ground ‘Now 
whatever 1s the meaning of this?” she said , “could he not bear 
even such a little peck as I gave him? Then certainly he was not 
made for this world I’ve been like a mother to him, I know that, 
for I’ve a good heart ” 

Then the cock from the neighbouring yard stuck his head in, 
and crowed with steam-engine power 

“You'll kill me with your crowing,” she cried, “it’s all your 
fault. He’s lost his life, and I’m very near losing mine” 

“‘ There’s not much of him lying there,” observed the cock. 

‘Speak of him with respect,” said the Portuguese duck, “ for 
he had manners and education, and he could sing He was affec- 
tionate and gentle, and that 1s as rare a quality in animals as in 
those who call themselves human beings ” 

Then all the ducks came crowding round the little dead bird, 
Ducks have strong passions, whether they feel envy or pity. 
There was nothing to envy here, so they all showed a great deal 
of my even the two Chinese. ‘We shall never have another 
singinig-bird again amongst us; he was almost a Chinese,” they 
whispered, and then they wept with such a noisy, clucking sound, 
that all the other fowls ¢luked too, but the ducks went about 
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with redder eyes afterwards. ‘We have hearts of our own,” they 
said, “ nobody can deny that.” 

“Hearts!” repeated the Portuguese, “indeed you have, almost 
as tender as the ducks in Portugal ” 

“Let us think of getting something to satisfy our hunger,” said 
the drake, “that’s the most important business. If one of our 
toys 1s broken, why we have plenty more ” 








The Snot flan. 


‘¢ Iv is so delightfully cold,” said the Snow Man, “ that it makes 
my whole body crackle This 1s just the kind of wind to blow 
life into one How that great red thing up there 1s staring at 
me!” He meant the sun, who was just setting “It shall not 
make me wink I shall manage to keep the pieces ” 

He had two triangular pieces of tile in his head, instead of eyes ; 
his ‘mouth was made of an old broken rake, and was, of course, 
furnished with teeth He had been brought into existence amid 
the joyous shouts of boys, the jingling of sleigh-bells, and the 
slashing of whips The sun went down, and the full moon rose, 
large, round, and clear, shining in the deep blue 

There it comes again, from the other side,” said the Snow Man, 
who supposed the sun was showing himself once more. “ Ah, I 
have cured him of staring, though, now he may hang up there, 
and shine, that I may see myself If I only knew how to manage 
to move away from this place,—I should so hke to move. If I 
could, I would slide along yonder on the ice, as I have seen the 
boys do, but I don’t understand how, I don’t even know how to 
run ” 

“Away, away,” barked the old yard-dog He was quite hoarse, 
and could not pronounce “ Bow wow” properly He had once 
been an indoor dog, and lay by the fire, and he had been hoarse 
ever since ‘The sun will make you run some day. I saw him, 
last winter, make your predecessor run, and his predecessor before 
him Away, away, they all have to go” ‘ 

“I don’t understand you, comrade,” said the Snow Man. “Is 
that thing up yonder to teach me to run? I saw it running itself 
a httle while ago, and now it has come creeping up from the other 
side.” 
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“You know nothing at all,” replied the yard-dog; “ but then, 
you've only lately been patched up. What you see yonder is the 
moon, and the one before it was the sun. It will come again to- 
morrow, and most likely teach you to run down into the ditch by 
the well, for I thnk the weather 1s going to change. I can feel 
such pricks and stabs in my left leg, I am sure there 1s going to 
be a change ” 

“T don’t understand him,” said the Snow Man to himself, “but 
1 have a feeling that he 1s talking of something very disagreeable. 
The one who stared so just now, and whom he calls the sun, 1s 
not my friend ; I can feel that too” 

“Away, away,” barked the yard-dog, and then he turned round 
three times, and crept into his kennel to sleep 

There was really a change in the weather ‘Towards morning, a 
thick fog covered the whole country round, and a keen wind arose, 
so that the cold seemed to freeze one’s bones , but when the | sun 
rose, the sight was splendid Trees and bushes were covered with 
hoar frost, and looked like a forest of white coral, while on every 
twig glittered frozen dew-drops The many delicate forms con- 
cealed in summer by luxuriant foliage, were now clearly defined, 
and looked like glittering lace-work From every twig glistened a 
white radiance The birch, waving in the wind, looked full of life, 
like trees in summer, and its appearance was wondrously beautiful 
And where the sun shone, how everything glittered and sparkled, 
as if diamond dust had been strewn about, while the snowy car- 
pet of the earth appeared as if covered with diamonds, from which 
countless lights gleamed, white: than even the snow itself 

“ This 1s really beautiful,” said a young girl, who had come into 
the garden with a young man; and they both stood still near 
the Snow Man, and contempia ed the glittering scene ‘“ Summer 
cannot show a more beautiful sight,” she exclaimed, while her eyes 
sparkled 

“And we can't have such a fellow as this in the summer-time,” 
replied the young man, pointing to the Snow Man, “ he 1s capital ” 

The giyi laughed, and nodded at the Snow Man, and then 
tripped gway over the snow with her friend. The snow creaked 
and crackled beneath her feet, as if she had been treading on 
starch 

“Who are these two?” a-ked the Snow Man of the yard-dog. 
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“You have been here longer than I have; do you know them?” 

“Of course I know them,” replied the yard-dog, “she has 
stroked my back many times, and he has given me a bone of 
meat I never bite those two” 

‘But what are they?” asked the Snow Man. 

“They are lovers,” he replied, “‘they will go and live in the 
same kennel by-and-by, and gnaw at the same bone Away, 
away '” 

“ Are they the same kind of beings as you and I?” asked the 
Snow Man 

“ Well, they belong to the same master,” retorted the yard-dog 
‘Certainly people who were only born yesterday know very hittle. 
I can see that in you I have age and experience. I know every 
one here in the house, and I know there was once a time when 
I did not he out here in the cold, fastened toa cham. Away, 
away !” 

‘*The cold 1s delightful,” said the Snow Man, “ but do tell me, 
tell me, only you must not clank your chain so, for it jars all 
through me when you do that” 

“ Away, away!” barked the yard-dog, “I'll tell you they said 
I was a pretty little fellow once, then I used to lie in a velvet- 
covered chair, up at the master’s house, and sit in the muistress’s 
Jap They used to kiss my nose, and wipe my paws with an em- 
broidered handkerchief, and I was called ‘Ami, dear Ami, sweet 
Ami" But after a while I grew too big for them, and they sent 
me away to the housekeeper’s room, so I came to live on the 
lower storey You can look into the room from where you stand, 
and see where I was master once, for I was indeed master to the 
housekeeper It was certainly a smaller room than those upstairs , 
but I was more comfortable, for I was not being continually 
taken hold of and pulled about by the children, as I had been. I 
received quite as good food, or even better. I had my own 
cushion, and there was a stove—it is the finest thing in the world 
at this season of the year I used to go under the stove, and he 
down quite beneath it. Ah, I still dream of that stove. Away, 
away |” 

_ “Does a stove look beautiful?” asked the Snow Man ; “1s it af 
all ike me?” 

“Jt ig just the reverse of you,” said the dog; “it’s as black » 
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a crow, and has a long neck and a brass knob; it eats firewood, so 
that fire spurts out of its mouth. We should keep on one side, or 
under it, to be comfortable. You can see it through the window, 
from where you stand ” 

Then the Snow Man looked, and saw a bnght polished thing 
with a brazen knob, and fire gleaming from the lower part of it. 
The Snow Man felt quite a strange sensation come over him, it 
was very odd, he knew not what it meant, and he could not 
account for it But there are people who are not men of snow, 
who understand what itis ‘ And why did you leave her?” asked 
the Snow Man, for it seemed to him that the stove must be of the 
female sex ‘How could you give up such a comfortable place ?” 

“‘T was obliged,” replied the yard-dog ‘They turned me out 
of doors, and chained me up here I had bitten the youngest of 
my master’s sons in the leg, because he kicked away the bone I 
wasgnawing ‘Bone for bone,’ I thought, but they were so angry, 
and from that time I have been fastened to a chain, and los: my 
bone. Don’t you hear how hoarse I am. Away, away! I can’t 
talk any more like other dogs Away, away, that is the end of it 
all ” 

But the Snow Man was no longer listenmg He was looking 
into the housekeeper’s room on the lower storey, where the stove 
stood on its four iron legs, looking about the same size as the Snow 
Man himself ‘ What a strange crackling I feel within me,” he 
said “Shall I ever get in there? It 1s an innocent wish, and 
innocent wishes are sure to be fulfilled I must go in there and 
lean against her, even if I have to break the window ” 

“You must never go 1n there,” said the yard-dog, “for uf you 
approach the stove, you'll melt away, away ” 

“I might as well go,” said the Snow Man, “for I think I am 
breaking up as it 1s” 

During the whole day the Snow Man stood looking 1n through 
the window, and in the twilight hour the room became still more 
inviting, for from the stove came a gentle glow, not like the sun o1 
the moon , no, only the bright light which gleams from a stove when 
it has been well fed When the door of the stove was opened, 
the flames darted out of its mouth, this is customary with all 
stoves. The light of the flame fell directly on the face and breast 
ef the Snow Man with a ruddy gleam. “I can endure it no 
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longer,” said he ; “how beautiful it looks when it stretches out its 
tongue!” 

The night was long, but it did not appear so to the Snow Man, 
who stood there enjoying his own reflections, and crackling with 
the cold In the morning, the window-panes of the housekeeper’s 
room were covered with 1ce They were the most beautiful ice- 
flowers any Snow Man could desire, but they concealed the stove 
These window-panes would not thaw, and he could see nothing of 
the stove, which he pictured to himself, as if 1t had been a lovely 
human being ‘The snow crackled and the wind whistled around 
him , 1t was just the kind of frosty weather a Snow Man might 
thoroughly enjoy. But he did not enjoy it, how, indeed, could 
he enjoy anything when he was “stove sick ?” 

“‘ That 1s a ternble disease for a Snow Man,” said the yard-dog ; 
‘“‘T have suffered from it myself, but I got over it Away, away,” 
he barked, and then he added, “the weather 1s going to change” 
And the weather did change , it began to thaw As the warmth 
increased, the Snow Man decreased He said nothing, and made 
no complaint, which 1s a sure sign One morning he broke, and 
sunk down altogether, and, behold, where he had stood, something 
like a broomstick remained sticking up in the ground It was the 
pole round which the boys had built him up “Ah, now I under- 
scand why he had such a great longing for the stove,” said the 
yard-dog. ‘‘ Why, there’s the shovel that is used for cleaning out 
the stove, fastened to the pole” The Snow Man hada stove scra- 
per in his body , that was what moved him so“ But it’s all over 
now Away,away” And soon the winter passed “ Away, away,” 
barked the hoarse yard-dog But the girls in the house sang, 

** Come from your fragrant home, green thyme , 
Stretch your soft branches, willow-tree , 

The months are bringing the sweet spring-time, 
When the lark in the sky sings joyfully 


Come, \ oe sun, while the cuckoo sings, 
And I'll mock his note in my wanderings ” 


And nobody thought any more of the Snow Man, 








The Farm-pard Cock and the WHeather-cock. 
THERE were once two cocks, one of them stood on a dunghill, 
the other on the roof. Both were conceited, but the question is, 
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which of the two was the most useful? A wooden partition 
divided the poultry-yard from another yard in which lay a heap 
of manure sheltering a cucumber bed. In this bed grew a large 
cucumber, which was fully conscious of being a plant that re- 
quired to be reared in a hotbed “It 1s the privilege of birth,” 
said the cucumber to herself, “all cannot be born cucumbers, 
there must be other kinds as well. The fowls, the ducks, and the 
cattle m the next yard are all different creatures, and there 1s the 
yard-cock, I can look up to him when he is on the wooden parti- 
tion He 1s certainly of much greater importance than the 
weather-cock, who 1s so highly placed, and who can’t even creak, 
much less crow, and besides, he has neither hens nor chickens, 
and thinks only of himself, and perspires verdigns But the yard- 
cock 1s something like a cock His gait is like a dance, and his 
crowing 1s music, and wherever he goes it 1s known instantly. 
What a trumpeter he is! If he would only come in here, even if 
he were to eat me up, stalk and all, 1t would be a pleasant death :” 
0 said the cucumber. 

During the night the weather became very bad, hens, chickens, 
and even the cock himself sought shelter The wind blew down 
the partition between the two yards with a crash, the tiles came 
tumbling from the roof, but the weather-cock stood firm He did 
not even turn round , in fact he could not, although he was fresh 
and newly cast He had been born full-grown, and did not at all 
resemble the birds that fly beneath the vault of heaven, such as 
the sparrows and swallows He despised them, and looked upon 
them as little twittering birds of small size, who were only made 
to sing The pigeons he owned were large, and shone in the sun 
hke mother-of-pearl. They had some resemblance to weather- 
cocks, but then they were fat and stupid, and all they thought of 
was to stuff themselves with food “Besides,” said the weather- 
cock, “they are very tiresome things to converse with” 

The birds of passage often paid a visit to the weather-cock, and 
told him tales of foreign lands, of large companies passing through 
the air, and exciting stones of encounters with robbers and birds 
of prey. These were very interesting when heard for the first 
time, but the weather-cock knew they always repeated themselves, 
which made it tedious to listen, ‘They are tedious, and so is 
every one else ; there is n¢ one fit to associate with. One and ql 
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of them are wearisome and stupid The whole world is worth 
nothing—it 1s made up of stupidity.” 

The weather-cock was what 1s called “stuck up,” and that 
quality alone would have made him interesting in the eyes of the 
cucumber had she known it, but she had only eyes for the yard- 
cock, who had actually made his appearance in her own yard, 
for the violence of the storm had passed, but the wind had blown 
down the wooden palings 

“What do you think of that for crowing ?” asked the yard-cock 
of his hens and chickens It was rather rough, and wanted 
elegance, but they did not say so, as they stepped upon the dung- 
hill, while the cock strutted about amongst them as if he had been 
aknight ‘Garden plant,” he cried to the cucumber, and she 
heard the words with deep feeling they showed that he under- 
stood who she was, and she forgot that he was pecking at her, and 
eating her up—a happy death! Then.the hens came running up, 
and the chickens followed, for where one run®tg,Quyest run also, 
and they clucked and chirped, and looked at the cock, and were, 
proud that they belonged to him “ Cock-a-doodle-doo!” cro! 
he, “the chickens in the poultry-yard will grow large fowls if 'I 
make my voice heard in the world” And the hens and chickens 
clucked and chirped, and the cock told them a great piece of 
news. “A cock can lay an egg,” he said, “and what do you 
think 1s in that egg? In that egg lies a basilisk, No one can 
endure the sight of a basilisk Men know my power, and now 
you know what I am capable of also, and what a renowned bird I 
am” And with this the yard-cock flapped his wings, and erected 
his comb, and crowed again, till they all trembled, even the hens 
and chickens , but they were proud that one of their race should 
be of such renown in the world. They clucked and they chirped 
so that the weather-cock heard it: he had heard it all, but never 
stirred. “It’s all stupid stuff,” said a voice within the weather- 
cock, “the yard-cock does not lay eggs any more than T do, and 
Tam too lazy. I could lay a wind egg if I hked, but the world 1s 
not worth a wind egg And now I don’t intend to sit here any 
longer.” And with that the weather-cock broke off and fell into 
the yard He did not kill the yard-cock, although the hens said 
he intended to do so And what does the moral say,—“ Better to 
crow than to be ‘ stuck up’ and break down at last.” 


Q 
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Nhe Wen and the Enkstand. 


In a poet's room, where his inkstand stood on the table, the 
remark was once made, “It is wonderful what can be brought 
out of an inkstand What will come next? It 1s mndeed won- 
derful ” 

‘Yes, certainly,” said the mkstand to the pen, and to the other 
articles that stood on the table, “that’s what I always say It 1s 
wonderful and extraordinary what a number of things come out of 
me It’s quite incredible, and I really don’t know what 1s coming 
next when that man dips his pen into me One drop out of me 
1s enough for half a page of paper, and what cannot half a page 
contain? From me, all the works of the poet are produced , all 
those imaginary characters whom people fancy they have known 
or met All the deep feeling, the humour, and the vivid pictures 
of nature I myself don’t understand how it 1s, for I am not 
acquainted -“tu nature, but it 1s ceranlymme From me have 
ere forth to the world those wonderful descnptions ot troops of 
> arming maidens, and of brave knights on prancing steeds, of 
the halt and the blind, and I know not what more, for I assure 
you I never think of these things ” 

“There you are night,” said the pen, “for you don’t think at 
all, 1f you did, you would see that you can only provide the means 
You give the fluid that I may place upon the paper what dwells in 
me, and what I wish to bring to hight. It 1s the pen that writes: 
no man doubts that , and, indeed, most people understand as much 
about poetry as an old inkstand ” 

“You have had very little experience,” replied the inkstand 
“You have hardly been in service a week, and are already half 
worn out. Do you imagine you are a poet? You are only a 
servant, and before you came I had many like you, some of the 
goose family, and others of English manufacture I know a quill 
pen as well as I know a steel one. I have had both sorts in my 
service, and I shall have many more when /e comes—the man 
who performs the mechanical part—and writes down what he 
obtains from me. I should lke to know what will be the next 
thing he gets out of me” 

“ Inkpot !” exclaimed the pen contemptuovsly. 

Late in the evening tke poet came home. He had been to a 
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concert, and had been quite enchanted with the admurable per- 
formance of a famous violin player whom he had heard there. 
The performer had produced from his instrument a nchness of tone 
that sometimes sounded lke tinkling water-drops or rolling pearls ; 
sometimes hike the birds twittering in chorus, and then nsing and 
swelling in sound like the wind through the fir-trees The poet 
felt as if his own heart were weeping, but in tones of melody lke 
the sound of a woman’s voice It seemed not only the strings, 
but every part of the instrument from which these sounds were 
produced It.was a wonderful performance and a difficult piece, 
and yet the bow seemed to glide across the strings so easily that 
it was as if any one could do it who tried Even the violin and 
the bow appeared to perform independently of their master who 
guided them, 1t was as if soul and spirit had been breathed into 
the instrument, so the audience forgot the performer in the beau- 
tiful sounds he produced Not so the poet, he remembered him, 
and ‘named him, and wrote down his thoughts on the subject. 
“‘ How foolish 1t would be for the violin and the bow to boast of 
their performance, and yet we men often commit that folly The 
poet, the artist, the man of science in his laboratory, the general,— 
we all do it, and yet we are only the instruments which the 
Almighty uses, to Him alone the honour is due We have 
10thing of ourselves of which we should be proud” Yes, this 1s 
what the poet wrote down He wrote it in the form of a parable, 
and called it “ The Master and the Instruments ” 

“That 1s what you have got, madam,” said the pen to the ink- 
stand, when the two were alone again. “ Did you hear him read 
aloud what I had wnitten down?” 

‘““Yes, what I gave you to write,” retorted the inkstand. ‘“ That 
was a cut at you because of your conceit. To think that you 
could not understand that you were being quizzed. I gave you a 
cut from within me Surely I must know my own satire.” 

“ Ink-pitcher !” cned the pen. 

““Wniting-stick !” retorted the inkstand. And each of them felt 
satisfied that he had given a good answer It 1s pleasing to be 
convinced that you have settled a matter by your reply, it 1s 
something to make you sleep well, and they both slept well upon 
it. But the poet did not sleep. Thoughts rose up within him like 
the tones of the violin, falling like pearls, or rushing lke the strong 
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wind through the forest. He understood his own heart in these 
thoughts , they were as a ray from the mind of the Great Master 


of all minds 
“To Him be all the honour.” 


t 





The Butterfly. 


THERE was once a butterfly who wished for a bride, and, as 
may be supposed, he wanted to choose a very pretty one from 
among the flowers He glanced, with a very critical eye, at all 
the flower-beds, and found that the flowers were seated quietly 
and demurely on their stalks, just as maidens should sit before 
they are engaged , but there was a great number of them, and 1t 
appeared as if his search would become very wearisome ‘The 
butterfly did not like to take too much trouble, so he flew off on 
a visit to the daisies The French call this flower “ Marguerite,” 
and they say that the little daisy can prophesy Lovers plutk off 
the leaves, and as they pluck each leaf, they ask a question about 
their lovers, thus “Does he or she love me?—Ardently? Dhis- 
tractedly? Very much? A little? Not at all?” and so on. 
Every one speaks these words in his own language The butterfly 
came also to Marguerite to inquire, but he did not pluck off her 
feaves, he pressed a kiss on each of them, for he thought there 
was always more to be done by kindness 

“ Darling Marguerite daisy,” he said to her, “ you are the wisest 
woman of all the flowers Pray tell me which of the flowers I 
shall choose for my wife Which will be my bnde? When I 
know, I will fly directly to her, and propose ” 

But Marguerite did not answer him, she was offended that he 
should call her a woman when she was only a gurl, and there is a 
great difference. He asked her a second time, and then a third; 
bat she remained dumb, and answered not a word Then he 
would wait no longer, but flew away, to commence his wooing at 
once. It was in the early spring, when the crocus and the snow- 
drop were 1n full bloom 

“‘ They are very pretty,” thought the butterfly, “ charming little 
lasses ; but they are rather formal.” 

Then, as young lads often do, he looked out for the elder girls, 
$e next flew to the anemones; these were rather sour to his taste. 
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The violet, a little too sentimental. The lime-blossoms, too small; 
and besides, there was such a large family of them. The apple 
blossoms, though they looked like roses, bloomed to-day, but 
might fall off to-morrow, with the first wind that blew, and he 
thought that a marriage with one of them might last too short a 
time. The pea-blossom pleased him most of all, she was white 
and red, graceful and slender, and belonged to those domestic 
maidens who have a pretty appearance, and can yet be useful in 
the kitchen He was just about to make her an offer, when, close 
by the maiden, he saw a pod, with a withered flower hanging at 
the end 

‘‘ Who is that ?” he asked 

“ That 1s my sister,” replied the pea-blossom 

‘Oh, indeed, and you will be like her some day,” said he, and 
he flew away directly, for he felt quite shocked 

A honeysuckle hung forth from the hedge, in full bloom, but 
theretwere so many girls like her, with long faces and sallow com- 
plexions No, he did not like her But which one did he like? 

Spring went by, and summer drew towards its close, autumn 
came, but he had not decided The flowers now appeared 1. 
their most gorgeous robes, but all in vain, they had not the fresh, 
fragrant air of youth For the heart asks for fragrance, even when 
it 1s no longer young, and there 1s very little of that to be found 
in the dahhas or the dry chrysanthemums , therefore the butterfly 
turned to the mint on the ground You know, this plant has no 
blossom , but it 1s sweetness all over,—full of fragrance from head 
to foot, with the scent of a flower in every leaf 

“T will take her,” said the butterfly , and he made her an offer 
But the mint stood silent and stiff, as she listened to him _ At last 
she said,— 

“Friendship, if you please, nothing more I am old, and you 
are old, but we may live for each other just the same, as to mar- 
rying—no; don’t let us appear mdiculous at our age” 

And so it happened that the butterfly got no wife at all He 
had been too long choosing, which 1s always a bad plan. And. 
the butterfly became what 1s called an old bachelor. 

It was late in the autumn, with rainy and cloudy weather. Tht 
told wind blew over the bowed backs of the willows, so that they 
creaked again. It was not the weather for flying about in summer 
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clothes; but fortunately the butterfly was not out mit He had 
got a shelter by chance It was in a room heated by a stove, and 
qs warm as summer He could exist here, he said, well enough, 

“But it 1s not enough merely to exist,” said he, “J need free- 
dom, sunshine, and a little flower for a companion ” 

Then he flew against the window-pane, and was seen and ad- 
mired by those in the room, who caught him, and stuck him ona 
pin, in a box of curiosities. ‘They could not do more for him. 

“¢ Now I am perched on a stalk, like the flowers,” said the but- 
terfly “It 1s not very pleasant, certainly, I should imagine itt 18 
something like being married, for here I am stuck fast.” And 
with this thought he consoled himself a little. 

“That seems very poor consolation,” said one of the plants in 
the room, that grew in a pot 

“Ah,” thought the butterfly, “one can’t very well trust these 
plants in pots, they have had too much to do with mankind ” 
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Soup from a Sausage Skefver, 


“Wer had such an excellent dinner yesterday,” said an old 
mouse of the female sex to another who had not been present at 
the feast ‘Isat number twenty-one below the mouse-king, which 
was not a bad place Shall I tell you what we had? Everything 
was first-rate Mouldy bread, tallow candle, and sausage And 
then, when we had finished that course, the same came on all over 
again * it was as good as two feasts We were very sociable, and 
there was as much joking and fun as if we had been all of one 
family circle Nothing was left but the sausage skewers, and this 
formed a subject of conversation, till at last it turned to the pro- 
verb, ‘Soup from sausage skins,’ or, as the people in the neigh- 
bounng country call it, ‘Soup from a sausage skewer’ Every one 
had heard the proverb, but no one had ever tasted the soup, much 
less prepared it. A capital toast was drunk to the inventor of the 
soup, and some one said he ought to be made a relieving officer 

«to the poor Was not that witty? Then the old mouse-king rose 
and promised that the young lady-mouse who should learn how 
best to prepare this much-admired and savoury soup should be 
his queen, and a year and a day should be allowed for the pux 
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pose. 
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“That was not at all a bad proposal,” said the other mouse; 
“ but how 1s the soup made?” 

“‘ Ah, that 1s more thanI can tell you All the young lady-mice 
were askifig the same question They wished very much to be 
queen, but they did not want to take the trouble of going out into 
the world to learn how to make soup, which was absolutely neces- 
sary to be done first But it 1s not every one who would care to 
leave her family, or her happy corner by the fire-side at home, even 
to be made queen It 1s not always easy to find bacon and cheese- 
rind in foreign lands every day, and it is not pleasant to have to 
endure hunger, and be perhaps, after all, eaten up alive by the cat’ 

Most probably some such thoughts as these discouraged the 
majority from going out into the world to collect the required 1n- 
formation Only four mice gave notice that they were ready to 
set out on the journey They were young and lively, but poor 
ach of them wished to visit one of the four divisions of the 
world, so that 1t might be seen which was the most favoured by 
fortune Every one took a sausage skewer as a traveller’s staft, 
and to remind them of the object of their journey They left 
home early in May, and none of them returned till the first of 
May in the following year, and then only three of them Nothing 
was seen or heard of the fourth, although the day of decision was 
close at hand “Ah, yes, there is always some trouble mixed up 
with the greatest pleasure,” said the mouse-king, but he gave 
orders that all the mice within a circle of many mules should be 
Invited at once They were to assemble in the kitchen, and the 
three travelled mice were to stand 1n a row before them, while a 
sausage skewer, covered with crape, was to be stuck up instead of 
the missing mouse No one dared to express an opinion until the 
king spoke, and desired one of them to go on with her story, 
And now we shall hear what she said 





GMpat the irst Irttle Mouse saw and Heard on Her Crabels. 


‘When I first went out into the world,” said the little mouse, 
“J fancied, as so many of my age do, that I already knew 
everything, but it was not so. It takes years to acquire great 
knowledge. I went at once to sea in a ship bound for the north. 
F had been told that the ship’s cook must know how to prepare 
every dish at sea, and it 18 easy enough to do that with plenty of 
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sides of bacon, and large tubs of salt meat and mouldy flour. 
Thcre I found plenty of delicate food, but no opportunity for 
leaning how to make soup from a sausage skewer We sailed on 
for many days and nights, the ship rocked fearfully, and we did 
not escape without a wetting As soon as we arrived at the port 
to which the ship was bound, I left 1t, and went on shore at a 
place far towards the north It is a wonderful thing to leave your 
own little corner at home, to hide yourself in a ship where there 
are sure to be some nice snug corners for shelter, then suddenly to 
find yourself thousands of miles away in a foreign land I saw 
large pathless forests of pine and birch trees, which smelt so strong 
that I sneezed and thought of sausage There were great lakes 
also which looked as black as ink at a distance, but were quite 
clear when I camecloseto them Large swans were floating upon 
them, and I thought at first they were only foam, they lay so still, 
but when I saw them walk and fly, I knew what they were directly. 
They belong to the goose species, one can see that by their walk. 
No one can attempt to disguise family descent I kept with my 
own kind, and associated with the forest and field mice, who, how- 
ever, knew very little, especially about what I wanted to know, 
and which had actually made me travel abroad The idea that 
soup could be made from a sausage skewer was to them such an 
out-of-the-way, unlikely thought, that 1t was repeated from one to 
another through the whole forest They declared that the problem 
woald never be solved, that the thing was an impossibility How 
little I thought that in this place, on the very first night, I should 
be initiated into the manner of its preparation 

“It was the height of summer, which the mice told me was the rea- 
son that the forest smelt so strong, and that the herbs were so fragrant, 
and the lakes with the white swimming swans so dark, and yet so 
clear. On the margin of the wood, near to three or four houses, a 
pole, as large as the mainmast of a ship, had been erected, and from 
the summit hung wreaths of flowers and fluttering nbbons, it was the 
Maypole Lads and lasses danced round the pole, and tried to out- 
do the violins of the musicians with their singing, They were ag 
merry as ever at sunset and in the moonlight, but I took no part 
in the merry-making What has a hittle mouse to do with a May- 
pole dance? I sat in the soft moss, and held my sausage skewer 
tight. The moon threw it beams particularly on one spot where 
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stood a tree covered with exceedingly fine moss I may almost 
venture to say that 1t was as fine and soft as the fur of the mouse- 
king, but 1t was green, which 1s a colour very agreeable to the eye. 
All at once I saw the most charming little people marching towards 
me. They did not reach higher than my knee, they looked lke 
human beings, but were better proportioned, and they called them- 
selves elves Their clothes were very delicate and fine, for they 
were made of the leaves of flowers, trimmed with the wings of 
flies and gnats, which had not a bad effect. By their manner, it 
appeared as if they were seeking for something I knew not what, 
till at last one of them espied me and came towards me, and the 
foremost pointed to my sausage skewer, and said, ‘There, that 1s 
just what we want, see, it 1s pointed at the top, 1s it not capital ?’ 
and the longer he looked at my pignim’s staff, the more delighted 
he became ‘I will lend it you,’ said I, ‘ but not to keep’ 

“Oh no, we won't keep it!’ they all cned, and then they seized 
the skewer, which I gave up to them, and ‘danced with it to the 
spot where the delicate moss grew, and set it up in the middle of 
the green They wanted a maypole, and the one they now had 
seemed cut out on purpose for them Then they decorated it so 
beautifully that it was quite dazzling to look at Little spiders 
spun golden threads around it, and then it was hung with fluttering 
veils and flags so delicately white that they glittered like snow in 
the moonshine After that they took colours from the butterfly’s 
wing, and sprinkled them over the white drapery which gleamed as 
if covered with flowers and diamonds, so that I could not recog- 
nise my sausage skewer at all Such a maypole has never been 
seen in all the world as this Then came a great company of real 
elves Nothing could be finer than their clothes, and they invited 
me to be present at the feast, but I was to keep at a certain dis- 
tance, because I was too large for them Then commenced such 
music that it sounded like a thousand glass bells, and was so full 
and strong that I thought it must be the song of the swans I 
fancied also that I heard the voices of the cuckoo and the black- 
bird, and it seemed at last as if the whole forest sent forth glorious 
melodies—the voices of children, the tinkling of bells, and the 
songs of the birds, and all this wonderful melody came from the 
elfin maypole My sausage peg was a complete peal of bells. JI 
could scarcely believe that so much could‘have been produced from 
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it, till I remembered into what hands it had fallen. I wasso much 
affected that I wept tears such as a little mouse can weep, but they 
were tearsofjoy The night was far too short forme, there are no 
long nights there 1n summer, aswe often have in this part o the world. 
When the morning dawned, and the gentle breeze mppled the glassy 
mirror of the forest lake, all the delicate veils and flags fluttered 
away into thin air the waving garlands of the spider’s web, the hang: 
ing bridges and galleries, or whatever else they may be called, van- 
ished away as if they had never been Six elves brought me back 
my sausage skewer, and at the same time asked me to make any 
request, which they would grant ifin their power so I begged them, 
if they could, to tell me how to make soup from a sausage skewer. 

‘“¢¢ Flow do we make it ?’ said the chief of the elves with a smile. 
‘Why you have just seen it, you scarcely knew your sausage 
skewer again, I am sure’ 

“They think themselves very wise, thought I to myself Then 
I told them all about it, and why I had travelled so far, and also 
what promise had been made at home to the one who should dis- 
cover the method of preparing this soup ‘ What use will it be,’ I 
asked, ‘to the mouse-king or to our whole mighty kingdom that 
I have seen all these beautiful things? I cannot shake the sausage 
peg and say, Look, here 1s the skewer, and now the soup will 
come ‘That would only produce a dish to be served when people 
were keeping a fast’ 

“Then the elf dipped his finger into the cup of a violet, and 
said to me, ‘ Look here, I will anoint your pilgrim’s staff, so that 
when you return to your own home and enter the king’s castle, 
you have only to touch the king with your staff, and violets will 
spring forth and cover the whole of it, even in the coldest winter 
time , so I think I have given you really something to carry home, 
and a little more than something ’” 

But before the little mouse explained what this something more 
was, she stretched her staff out to the king, and as it touched him 
the most beautiful bunch of violets sprang forth and filled the 
place with their perfume. The smell was so powerful that the 
mouse-king ordered the mice who stood nearest the chimney to 
thrust their tails into the fire, that there might be a smell of burn- 
ing, for the perfume of the violets was overpowering, and not the 
sort of scent that every one hiked. 
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“ But what was the something more of which you spoke just 
now?” asked the mouse-king 

“Why,” answered the little mouse, “I think 1t is what they call 
‘effect ,’” 4nd thereupon she turned the staff round, and behold not 
a single flower was to be seen upon it! She now only held the 
naked skewer, and lifted it up as a conductor lifts his baton at a 
concert “Violets, the elf told me,” continued the mouse, “ are 
for the sight, the smell, and the touch, so we have only now to 
produce the effect of hearing and tasting,” and then, as the little 
mouse beat time with her staff, there came sounds of music, not 
such music as was heard 1n the forest, at the elfin feast, but such 
as 1s often heard in the kitchen—the sounds of boiling and roast- 
ing It came quite suddenly, like wind rushing through the 
chimneys, and seemed as if every pot and kettle were boiling 
over The fire-shovel clattered down on the brass fender, and 
then, quite as suddenly, all was still,—nothing could be heard but 
the ght, vapoury song of the tea-kettle, which was quite wonder- 
ful to hear, for no one could nghtly distinguish whether the kettle 
was just beginning to boil or going to stop And the little pot 
steamed, and the great pot simmered, but without any regard for 
each , indeed there seemed no sense in the pots at all And as 
the little mouse waved her baton still more wildly, the pots foamed 
and threw up bubbles, and boiled over, while again the wind 
roared and whistled through the chimney, and at last there was 
such a terrible hubbub, that the little mouse let her stick fall 

“That 1s a strange sort of soup,” said the mouse-king, “shall 
we not now hear about the preparation ?” 

“ That 1s all,” answered the little mouse, with a bow 

“That all!” said the mouse-king, “then we shall be glad to 
hear what information the next may have to give us” 


GApat the Second Mlouse fad to tell. 


‘I was born in the library, at a castle,” said the second mouse 
“Very few members of our family ever had the good fortune to 
get into the dining-room, much less the storeroom On my 
journey, and here to-day, are the only times I have ever seen a 
kitchen We were often obliged to suffer hunger in the hbrary, 
But then we gained a great deal of knowledge The rumour 
reached us of the royal prize offered to those who should be able 
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to make soup from a sausage skewer. ‘Then my old grandmother 
sought out a manuscnpt which, however, she could not read, but 
had heard it read, and in it was written, ‘Those who are poets 
can make soup of sausage skewers’ She then asked me if I was 
a poet I felt myself quite mnocent of any such pretensions, 
Then she said I must go out and make myself a poet I asked 
again what I should be required to do, for it seemed to me quite 
as difficult as to find out how to make soup of a sausage skewer 
My grandmother had heard a great deal of reading in her day, and 
she told me three principal qualifications were necessary—under- 
standing, imagination, and feeling ‘If you can manage to acquire 
these three, you will be a poet, and the sausage-skewer soup will 
be quite easy to you’ 

“So I went forth into the world, and turned my steps to- 
wards the west, that I might become a poet. Understanding 
is the most important matter in everything I knew that, for 
the other two qualifications are not thought much of, so I 
went first to seek for understanding Where was I to find it? 
‘Go to the ant and learn wisdom,’ said the great Jewish king I 
knew that from living in alibrary So I went straight on tll I 
came to the first great ant-hill, and then I set myself to watch, 
that I might become wise ‘The ants are a very respectable 
people, they are wisdom itself All they do is like the working of a 
sum in arithmetic, which comes nght. ‘To work and to lay eggs,’ 
say they, ‘and to provide for posterity, 1s to live out your time pro- 
perly ,’ and that they truly do They are divided into the clean 
and the dirty ants, their rank 1s pointed out by a number, and the 
ant-queen 1s number ONE, and her opinion is the only correct one 
on everything ; she seems to have the whole wisdom of the world 
in her, which was just the mportant matter I wished to acquire. 
She said a great deal which was no doubt very clever, yet to me 
it sounded like nonsense She said the ant-hill was the loftiest 
thing in the world, and yet close to the mound stood a tall tree, 
which no one could deny was loftier, much loftier, but no mention 
was made of the tree. One evening an ant lost herself on this tree ; 
she had crept up the stem, not nearly to the top, but higher than 
any ant had ever ventured, and when at last she returned home 
she said that she had found something in her travels much highes 
than the ant-hill, The rest of the ants considered this an insylt 
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to the whole community , so she was condemned to wear a muzzle 
and to live in perpetual solitude A short time afterwards another 
ant got on the tree, and made the same journey and the same 
discovery, but she spoke of it cautiously and indefinitely, and as 
she was one of the superior ants and very much respected, they 
believed her, and when she died they erected an eggshell as a 
monument to her memory, for they cultivated a great respect for 
science I saw,” said the little mouse, “that the ants were always 
running to and fro with their burdens on their backs Once I 
saw one of them drop her load, she gave herself a great deal of 
trouble in trying to raise it again, but she could not succeed 
Then two others came up and tried with all their strength to help 
her, till they nearly dropped their own burdens in doing so; then 
they were obliged to stop for a moment in their help, for every 
one must think of himself first And the ant-queen remarked that 
their conduct that day showed that they possessed kind hearts and 
good understanding ‘These two qualities,’ she continued, ‘ place 
us ants in the highest degree above all other reasonable beings 
Understanding must therefore be seen among us in the most pro- 
minent manner, and my wisdom 1s greater than all.’ And so say- 
ing she raised herself on her two hind legs, that no one else might 
be mistaken for her I could not therefore make an error, so I 
ate herup Weare to go to the ants to learn wisdom, and I had 
got the queen 

“T now turned and went nearer to the lofty tree already men- 
tioned, which was an oak It had a tall trunk with a wide- 
spreading top, and was very old I knew that a living being 
dwelt here, a dryad as she 1s called, who is born with the tree 
and dies with it. I had heard this in the hbrary, and here was 
just such a tree, and in 1t an oak-maiden She uttered a ternble 
scream when she caught sight of me so near to her, like many 
women, she was very much afraid of mice And she had more real 
cause for fear than they have, for I might have gnawed through 
the tree on which her life depended I spoke to her in a kind 
and friendly manner, and begged her to take courage. At last she 
took me up in her delicate hand, and then I told her what had 
brought me out into the world , and she promised me that perhaps 
on that very evening she should be able to obtain for me one of 
the two treasures for which I was seeking She told me that 
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Phantzesus was her very dear friend, that he was as beautiful as the 
god of love, that he remained often for many hours with her under 
the leafy boughs of the tree which then rustled and waved more 
than ever over them both. He called her his dryad, she said, and 
the tree his tree , yor the grand old oak, with its gnarled trunk, was 
just to his taste The root, spreading deep into the earth, the 
top rising high in the fresh air, knew the value of the dnfted snow, 
the keen wind, and the warm sunshine, as it ought to be known 
‘es,’ continued the dryad, ‘the birds sing up above in the 
branches, and talk to each other about the beautiful fields they 
have visited in foreign lands, and on one of the withered boughs 
a stork has built his nest,—it 1s beautifully arranged, and besides 
it is pleasant to hear a little about the land of the pyramids All 
this pleases Phantzesus, but itis not enough for him, I am obliged 
to relate to him of my life in the woods, and to go back to my 
childhood, when I was little, and the tree so small and delicate, 
that a stinging-nettle could overshadow it, and I have to tell every- 
thing that has happened since then till now that the tree 1s so 
large and strong Sit you down now under the green bindwood 
and pay attention , when Phantzsus comes I will find an oppor- 
tunity to lay hold of his wing and to pull out one of the little 
feathers That feather you shall have, a better was never given 
to any poet, it will be quite enough for you 

‘And when Phantesus came the feather was plucked, and,” 
said the little mouse, “I seized and put it in water, and kept 
it there till it was quite soft It was very heavy and indiges- 
tible, but I managed to nibble it up at last It 1s not so 
easy to mibble one’s self into a poet, there are so many things 
to get through Now, however, I had two of them, understand- 
ing and imagination, and through these I knew that the third 
was to be found in the library A great man has said and wnitten 
that there are novels whose sole and only use appeared to be that 
they might relieve mankind of overflowing tears—a kind of sponge, 
in fact, for sucking up feelings and emonons. I remembered a 
few of these books, they had always appeared tempting to the 
appetite, they had been much read, and were so greasy, that they 
must have absorbed no end of emotions in themselves. I retraced 
my steps to the library, and literally devoured a whole novel, that 
is, properly speaking, the interior or soft part of it; the crust, or 
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binding, I left. When I had digested not only this, but a second, 
I felt a stirring within me, then I ate a small piece of a third ro- 
mance, and felt myself apoet I said it to myself, and told others 
the same. *I had head-ache and back-ache, and I cannot tell what 
aches besides I thought over alli the stones that may be said to 
be connected with sausage pegs, and all that has ever been written 
about skewers, and sticks, and staves, and splinters came to my 
thoughts the ant-queen must have had a wonderfully clear under- 
standing I remembered the man who placed a white stick in his 
mouth by which he could make himself and the stick invisible I 
thought of sticks as hobby-horses, staves of music or rhyme, of 
breaking a stick over a man’s back, and heaven knows how many 
more phrases of the same sort relating to sticks, staves, and 
skewers All my thoughts ran on skewers, sticks of wood, and 
staves , and as I am, at last, a poet, and I have worked ternbly 
hard to make myself one, I can of course make poetry on any- 
thing I shall therefore be able to wait upon you every day in 
the week with a poetical history of askewer And that 1s my soup.” 

“In that case,” said the mouse-king, “we will hear what the 
third mouse has to say” 

‘¢ Squeak, squeak,” cried a little mouse at the kitchen door, it 
was the fourth, and not the third, of the four who were contending 
for the prize, one whom the rest supposed to be dead She shot 
in like an arrow, and overturned the sausage peg that had been 
covered with crape She had been running day and might She 
had watched an opportunity to get into a goods train, and had 
travelled by the railway , and yet she had arrived almost too late. 
She pressed forward, looking very much ruffled She had lost her 
sausage skewer, but not her voice, forshe began to speak at once 
as if they only waited for her, and would hear her only, and as 
if nothing else in the world was of the least consequence She 
spoke out so clearly and plainly, and she had come 1n so suddenly, 
that no one had time to stop her or to say a word while she was 
speaking. And now let us hear what she said. 


GHihat the fourth Mouse, who spoke before the CHrrd, 
pad to tell 


¢ “TJ started off at once to the largest town,” said she, “but the 
name of it has escaped me. I have a very bad memory for 
% 
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names I was carried from the railway, with some forfeited goods, 
to the gaol, and on arriving I made my escape, and ran into the 
house of the turnkey The turnkey was speaking of his pnsor 
ers, especially of one who had uttered thoughtless woyis These 
words had given rise to other words, and at length they were 
written down and registered + ‘The whole affair is like making 
soup of sausage skewers,’ said he, ‘but the soup may cost him 
his neck’ 

“‘ Now this raised in me an interest for the prisoner,” continued 
the little mouse, ‘‘ and I watched my opportunity, and slipped into 
his apartment, for there 1s a mouse-hole to be found behind every 
closed door ‘The prisoner looked pale, he had a great beard 
and large, sparkling eyes There was a lamp burning, but the 
walls were so black that they only looked the blacker forit The 
prisoner scratched pictures and verses with white chalk on the 
black walls, but I did not read the verses I think he found his 
confinement wearisome, so that I was a welcome guest He en- 
ticed me with bread-crumbs, with whistling, and with gentle words, 
and seemed so friendly towards me, that by degrees I gained 
confidence in him, and we became frends, he divided his bread 
and water with me, gave me cheese and sausage, and I really 
began to love him Altogether, I must own that 1t was a very 
pleasant intrmacy He let me run about on his hand, on his arm, 
and into his sleeve, and I even crept into his beard, and he 
called me his little friend I forgot what I had come out into the 
world for, forgot my sausage skewer, which I had laid in a crack 
in the floor—it 1s lying there still 1 wished to stay with him 
always where I was, for I knew that 1f I went away the poor 
prisoner would have no one to be his friend, which 1s a sad thing. 
I stayed, but he did not He spoke to me so mournfully for the 
last time, gave me double as much bread and cheese as usual, and 
kissed his hand to me ‘Then he went away, and never came 
back. I know nothing more of his history. 

“The gaoler took possession of me now. He said something 
about soup from a sausage skewer, but I could not trust him. 
He took me in his hand certainly, but 1t was to place me in a 
cage like a tread-mill Oh how dreadful it was! I had to run 
round and round without getting any farther in advance, and only 
to make everybody laugh The gaoler’s grand-daughter was a 
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charming little thing. She had curly hair hke the bnghtest gold, 
merry eyes, and such a smiling mouth 

“‘<You poor little mouse,’ said she, one day as she peeped into 
my cage, ‘will set you free’ She then drew forth the iron fast- 
ening, and I sprang out on the window-sill, and from thence to 
the roof Free! free! that was all I could think of, not of the 
object of my journey It grew dark, and as night was coming on 
I found a lodging in an old tower, where dwelt a watchman and 
an owl I had no confidence in either of them, least of all in the 
owl, which 1s like a cat, and has a great failing, for she eats mice 
One may however be mistaken sometimes, and so was I, for this 
was a respectable and well-educated old owl, who knew more than 
the watchman, and even as much as I did myself The young 
owls made a great fuss about everything, but the only rough 
words she would say to them were, ‘ You had better go and make 
some soup from sausage skewers’ She was very indulgent and 
loving to her own children Her conduct gave me such confi- 
dence in her, that from the crack where I sat I called out 
‘squeak’ This confidence of mine pleased her so much that she 
assured me she would take me under her own protection, and that 
not a creature should do me harm’ The fact was, she wickedly 
meant to keep me in reserve for her own eating in the winter, 
when food would be scarce Yet she was a very clever lady-owl ; 
she explained to me that the watchman could only hoot with the 
horn that hung loose at his side, and then she said he 1s so tern- 
bly proud of it, that he imagines himself an owl in the tower ,— 
wants to do great things, but only succeeds in small —all soup 
on a sausage skewer Then I begged the owl to give me the 
recipe for this soup ‘Soup from a sausage skewer,’ said she, ‘1s 
only a proverb amongst mankind, and may be understood in many 
ways. Each believes his own way the best, and, after all, the pro- 
verb signifies nothing’ ‘Nothing!’ I exclaimed. I was quite 
struck. ‘Truth is not always agreeable, but truth 1s above every- 
thing else, as the old owl said I thought over all this, and saw 
quite plainly that if truth was really so far above everything 
else, 1t must be much more valuable than soup from a sausage 
skewer. So I hastened to get away, that I might be home in 
time, and bring what was highest and best, and above everything, 
—namely, the truth, The mice are an enlightened people, and 
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the mouse-king is above them all He 1s therefore capable of 
making me queen for the sake of truth” 

“Your truth 1s a falsehood,” said the mouse who had not yet 
spoken , “I can prepare the soup, and I mean to do $0.” 


SASL 


How it was prepared 


“T did not travel,” said the third mouse, “I stayed in this 
country that was the nght way One gains nothing by travel- 
ling—everything can be acquired here quite as easily , so I stayed 
at home I have not obtained what I know from supernatural 
beings I have neither swallowed it, nor learnt it from conversing 
with owls I have got 1t all from my own reflections and thoughts 
Will you now set the kettle on the fire—so? Now pour the water 
in—quite full—up to the brim, place it on the fire, make up a 
good blaze, keep it burning, that the water may boil, it must 
boul over and over There, now I throw in the skewer Will the 
movse-king be pleased now to dip his tail into the boiling Water, 
and stir it round with the tail The longer the king stirs it, the 
stronger the soup will become. Nothing more is necessary, only 
to stir it” 

“ Can no one else do this?” asked the king 

“No,” said the mouse, “ only in the tail of the mouse-king is 
this power contained ” 

And the water boiled and bubbled, as the mouse-king stood 
close beside the kettle It seemed rather a dangerous perform- 
ance, but he turned round, and put out his tail, as mice do ina 
dairy, when they wish to skim the cream from a pan of milk 
with their tails and afterwards lick 1t off But the mouse-king’s 
tail had only just touched the hot steam, when he sprang away from 
the chimney in a great hurry, exclaiming, “Oh, certainly, by all 
means, you must be my queen, and we will let the soup question 
rest till our golden wedding, fifty years hence, so that the poor in 
my kingdom, who are then to have plenty of food, will have some- 
thing to look forward to for a long time, with great joy” 

And very soon the wedding took place But many of the mice, as 
they were returning home, said that the soup could not be properly 
called “ soup from a sausage skewer,” but “soup from a mouse’s 

tail” They acknowledged also that some of the stories were very 
well told; but that the whole could have been managed differently. 
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I should have told it so—and so—and so” ‘These were the 
critics who are always so clever afterwards 

When this story was circulated all over the world, the opinions 
upon it werd divided , but the story remained the same And, after 
all, the best way in everything you undertake, great as well as 
small, 1s to expect no thanks for anything you may do, even when 
it refers to “soup from a sausage skewer.” 





The little PAermatd. 


Far out in the ocean, where the water is as blue as the prettiest 
cornflower, and as clear as crystal, it 1s very, very deep, so deep, 
indeed, that no cable could fathom it, many church steeples, 
piled one upon another, would not reach from the ground be- 
neath to the surface of the water above There dwell the Sea 
King and his subjects We must not imagine that there 1s nothing 
at thle bottom of the sea but bare yellow sand No, indeed, the 
most singular flowers and plants grow there, the leaves and stems 
of which are so pliant, that the slightest agitation of the water 
causes them to stir as if they had hfe Fishes, both large and 
small, glide between the branches, as birds fly among the trees 
here upon land In the deepest spot of all, stands the castle of 
the Sea King Its walls are built of coral, and the long, gothic 
windows are of the clearest amber The roof is formed of shells, 
that open and close as the water flows over them ‘Their appear- 
ance is very beautiful, for in each hes a glittering pearl, which 
would be fit for the diadem of a queen 

The Sea King had been a widower for many years, and his 
aged mother kept house for him She was a very wise woman, 
and exceedingly proud of her high birth on that account she 
wore twelve oysters on her tail, while others, also of high rank, 
were only allowed to wear six She was, however, deserving of 
very great praise, especially for her care of the little sea-princesses, 
her grand-daughters They were six beautiful children , but the 
youngest was the prettiest of them all, her skin was as clear and 
delicate as a rose-leaf, and her eyes as blue as the deepest sea; 
but, like all the others, she had no feet, and her body ended in a 
“Gsh’s tail All day long they played im the great halls of the castle, 
or among the living flowers that grew out of the walls The large 
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amber windows were open, and the fish swam in, just as the swal- 
lows fly into our houses when we open the windows, excepting 
that the fishes swam up to the princesses, ate out of their hands, 
and allowed themselves to be stroked Outside the castle there 
was a beautiful garden, in which grew bright red and dark blue 
flowers, and blossoms hke flames of fire , the fruit glittered like gold, 
and the leaves and stems waved to and fro continually The earth 
itself was the finest sand, but blue as the flame of burning sulphur. 
Over everything lay a peculiar blue radiance, as if 1t were sur- 
rounded by the air from above, through which the blue sky shone, 
instead of the dark depths of the sea In calm weather, the sun 
could be seen, looking like a purple flower, with the hght stream- 
ing from the calyx Each of the young princesses had a httle plot 
of ground in the garden, where she might dig and plant as she 
pleased One arranged her flower-bed into the form of a whale, 
another thought it better to make hers hke the figure of a dittle 
mermaid , but that of the youngest was round like the sun, and 
contained flowers as red as his rays at sunset She was a strange 
child, quiet and thoughtful , and while her sisters would be 
delighted with the wonderful things which they obtained from the 
wrecks of vessels, she cared for nothing but her pretty red flowers, 
hke the sun, excepting a beautiful marble statue It was the repre- 
sentation of a handsome boy, carved out of pure white stone, 
which had fallen to the bottom of the sea from awreck She 
planted by the statue a rose-coloured weeping willow It grew 
splendidly, and very soon hung its fresh branches over the statue, 
almost down to the blue sands The shadow had a violet tint, 
and waved to and fro like the branches , 1t seemed as if the crown 
of the tree and the root were at play, and trying to kiss each other. 
Nothing gave her so much pleasure as to hear about the world 
above the sea She made her old grandmother tell her all she 
knew of the ships and of the towns, the people and the animals, 
To her it seemed most wonderful and beautiful to hear that the 
flowers of the land should have fragrance, and not those below 
the sea, that the trees of the forest should be green, and that 
the fishes among the trees could sing so sweetly, that it was 
quite a pleasure to hear them. Her grandmother called the little» 
birds fishes, or she would not have understood her, for she had 
never seen birds ‘ 
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“When you have reached your fifteenth year,” said the grand- 
mother, “ you will have permission to nse up out of the sea, to sit 
on the rocks in the moonlight, while the great ships are‘sailing 
by, and thef you will see both forests and towns ” 

In the following year, one of the sisters would be fifteen: but 
as each was a year younger than the other, the youngest would 
have to wait five years before her turn came to nse up from 
the bottom of the ocean, and see the earth as we do How- 
ever, each promised to tell the others what she saw on her first 
visit, and what she thought the most beautiful, for their grand- 
mother could not tell them enough, there were so many things 
on which they wanted information None of them longed so much 
for her turn to come as the youngest, she who had the longest 
time to wait, and who was so quiet and thoughtful Many nights 
she stood by the open window, looking up through the dark blue 
water, | and watching the fish as they splashed about with their 
fins and tails She could see the moon and stars shining faintly; 
but through the water they looked larger than they do to our eyes. 
When something like a black cloud passed between her and them, 
she knew that it was either a whale swimming over her head, or a 
ship full of human beings, who never umagined that a pretty little 
mermaid was standing beneath them, holding out her white hands 
towards the keel of their ship 

As goon as the eldest was fifteen, she was allowed to nse to the 
surface of the ocean When she came back, she had hundreds of 
things to talk about, but the most beautiful, she said, was to lie 
in the moonlight, on a sandbank, in the quiet sea, near the coast, 
and to gaze on a large town close by, where the lights were twink- 
ling like hundreds of stars , to listen to the sounds of the music, 
the noise of ‘amiages, and the voices of human beings, and then 
to hear the mérry bells peal out from the church steeples , and 
because she could not go near to all these wonderful things, she 
longed for them more than ever Oh, did not the youngest sister 
listen eagerly to all these descriptions? and afterwards, when she 
stood at the open window looking up through the dark blue water, 
jhe thought of the great city, with all its bustle and noise, and 
evén fancied she could hear the sound of the church bells, down 
in the depths of the sea. 

Io another year the second sister teceiyed permussinn to rise to 
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the surface of the water, and to swim about where she pleased. 
She rose just as the sun was setting, and this, she said, was the 
most beautiful sight of all The whole sky looked lke gold, 
while violet and rose-coloured clouds, which she cculd not de- 
scribe, floated over her, and, still more rapidly than the clouds, 
flew a large flock of wild swans toward’ the setting sun, looking 
like a long white veil across the sea. She also swam towards the 
sun, but it sunk into the waves, and the rosy tints faded from 
the clouds and from the sea. 

The third sister’s turn followed , she was the boldest of them 
all, and she swam up a broad nver that emptied itself into the 
sea, On the banks she saw green hills covered with beautiful 
vines , palaces and castles peeped out from amid the proud trees 
of the forest , she heard the birds singing, and the rays of the 
sun were so powerful that she was obliged often to dive down 
under the water to cool her burning face In a narrow creek she 
found a whole troop of little human children, quite naked, and 
sporting about in the water, she wanted to play with them, but 
they fled in a great fnght, and then a little black animal came 
to the water, it was a dog, but she did not know that, for she 
had never before seen one ‘This animal barked at her so ternbly 
that she became fnghtened, and rushed back to the open sea. But 
she said she should never forget the beautiful forest, the green 
hills, and the pretty children who could swim in the water, al- 
though they had not fish’s tails 

The fourth sister was more timid , she remained in the midst of 
the sea, but she said it was quite as beautiful there as nearer the 
land She could see for so many miles around her, ard the sky 
above looked like a bell of glass She had seen the ships, but 
at such a great distance that they looked like sea-gulls. The 
dolphins sported in the waves, and the great whales spouted water 
from their nostrils till 1t seemed as if a hundred fountains were 
playing in every direction. 

The fifth sister’s birthday occurred in the winter, so when her 
turn came, she saw what the others had not seen the first time 
they went up The sea looked quite green, and large icebergs 
were floating about, each hike a pearl, she said, but larger and 
loftier than the churches built by men They were of the most 
singular shapes, and glittered hke diamonds. She had seated her 
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self upon one of the largest, and let the wind play with her long 
hair, and she remarked that all the ships sailed by rapidly, and 
steered as far away as they could from the iceberg, as if they were 
afraid of it° Towards evening, as the sun went down, dark clouds 
covered the sky, the thunder rolled and the lightning flashed, and 
the red light glowed on the icebergs as they rocked and tossed on 
the heaving sea. On all the ships the sails were reefed with fear 
and trembling, while she sat calmly on the floating iceberg, watch- 
ing the blue lightning, as it darted its forked flashes into the sea. 

When first the sisters had permission to nse to the surface, they 
were each delighted with the new and beautiful sights they saw; 
but now, as grown-up girls, they could go when they pleased, and 
they had become indifferent about it They wished themselves 
back again in the water, and after a month hed passed they said 
1t was much more beautiful down below, and pleasanter to be at 
home Yet often, in the evening hours, the five sisters would 
twine their arms round each other, and rise to the surface, in a 
row They had more beautiful voices than any human being 
could have, and before the approach of a storm, and when they 
expected a ship would be lost, they swam before the vessel, and 
sang sweetly of the delights to be found in the depths of the sea, 
and begging the sailors not to fear if they sank to the bottom. 
But the sailors could not understand the song, they took it for 
the howling of the storm And these things were never to be 
beautiful for them , for if the ship sank, the men were drowned, and 
their dead bodies alone reached the palace of the Sea King 

When the sisters rose, arm-1n-arm, through the water 1n this 
way, their youngest sister would stand quite alone, looking after 
them, ready to cry, only that the mermaids have no tears, and 
therefore they suffer more ‘Oh, were I but fifteen years old," 
said she, “I know that I shall love the world up there, and all 
the people who live in it” 

At last she reached her fifteenth year. “Well, now, you are 
grown up,” said the old dowager, her grandmother , “so you must 
let me adorn you lke your other sisters .” and she placed a wreath 
ef white lilies in her hair, and every flower leaf was half a pearl. 
Then the old lady ordered eight great oysters to attach themselves 
to the tail of the princess to show her high rank. 

“But they hurt me so,” said the little mermaid. 

e P 
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“Pride must suffer pain,” replied the old lady. Oh, how gladly 
she would have shaken off all this grandeur, and laid aside the 
heavy wreath! The red flowers in her own garden would have 
suited her much better, but she could not help herself 80 she said, 
“Farewell,” and rose as lightly as a bubble to the surface of the 
water The sun had just set as she raised her head above the 
waves, but the clouds were tinted with cnmson and gold, and 
through the glimmering twilight beamed the evening star in all its 
beauty. The sea was calm, and the air mild and fresh _ A large 
ship, with three masts, lay becalmed on the water, with only one 
sail set , for not a breeze stirred, and the sailors sat idle on deck 
or amongst the mgging There was music and song on board, 
and, as darkness came on, a hundred coloured lanterns were 
lighted, as if the flags of all nations waved in the air The little 
mermaid swam close to the cabin windows, and now and then, as 
the waves lifted her up, she could look in through clear glass 
window-panes, and see a number of well-dressed people wichin. 
Among them was a young prince, the most beautiful of all, with 
large black eyes, he was sixteen years of age, and his birthday 
was being kept with much rejoicing The sailors were danc- 
ing on deck, but when the prince came out of the cabin, more 
than a hundred rockets rose in the air, making it as bnght as 
day. The little mermaid was so startled that she dived under 
water, and when she again stretched out her head, it appeared as 
if all the stars of heaven were falling around her, she had never 
seen such fireworks before Great suns spurted fire about, splen- 
did fire-flies flew into the blue air, and everything was reflected 
in the clear, calm sea beneath The ship itself was so brightly 
illuminated that all the people, and even the smallest rope, could 
be distinctly and plainly seen. And how handsome the young 
prince looked, as he pressed the hands of all present and smiled 
at them, while the music resounded through the clear mght air. 

It was very late, yet the little mermaid could not take her 
eyes from the ship, or from the beautiful prince The coloured 
lanterns had been extinguished, no more rockets rose in the aur, 
and the cannon had ceased firing, but the sea became restless, and 
@ moaning, grumbling sound could be heard beneath the waves: 
still the little mermaid remained by the cabin window, rocking up 
and down on the water, which enabled her to look in. After a 
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while, the sails were quickly unfurled, and the noble ship cor 
tinued her passage, but soon the waves rose higher, heavy clouds 
darkened the sky, and lightning appeared in the distancee A 
dreadful sterm was approaching , once more the sails were reefed, 
and the great ship pursued her flying course over the raging sea. 
The waves rose mountains high, as if they would have overtopped 
the mast, but the ship dived like a swan between them, and then 
rose again on their lofty, foaming crests To the little mermaid 
this appeared pleasant sport, not soto the sailors At length the 
ship groaned and creaked , the thick planks gave way under the 
lashing of the sea as 1t broke over the deck , the mainmast snapped 
asunder like a reed , the ship lay over on her side, and the water 
rushed in. ‘The little mermaid now perceived that the crew were 
in danger , even she herself was obliged to be careful to avoid the 
beams and planks of the wreck which lay scattered on the water. 
At one moment it was so pitch dark that she could not see a single 
objett, but a flash of lightning revealed the whole scene, she 
could see every one who had been on board excepting the prince; 
when the ship parted, she had seen him sink into the deep waves, 
and she was glad, for she thought he would now be with her, and 
then she remembered that human beings could not live in the 
water, so that when he got down to her father’s palace he would 
be quite dead But he must not die. So she swam about among 
the beams and planks which strewed the surface of the sea, for- 
getting that they could crush her to pieces Then she dived 
deeply under the dark waters, msing and falling with the waves, 
till at length she managed to reach the young prince, who was fast 
losing the power of swimming in that stormysea His limbs were 
failing him, his beautiful eyes were closed, and he would have died 
had not the little mermaid come to his assistance She held his 
head above the water, and let the waves dnft them where they 
would. 

In the morning the storm had ceased, but of the ship not a 
single fragment could be seen. ‘The sun rose up red and glowing 
from the water, and its beams brought back the hue of health to 
the prince’s cheeks, but his eyes remained closed. ‘The mermaid 
kissed his high, smooth forehead, and stroked back his wet hair; 
He seemed to her like the marble statue in her little garden, and 
she kissed him again, and wished that he might live. Presently 
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they came in sight of land; she saw lofty blue mountains, on 
which the white snow rested as if a flock of swans were lying upon 
them. Near the coast were beautiful green forests, and close by 
stood a large building, whether a church or a convent she could 
not tell Orange and citron trees grew in the garden, and before 
the door stood lofty palms The sea here formed a little bay, in 
which the water was quite still, but very deep , so she swam with the 
handsome prince to the beach, which was covered with fine, white 
éand, and there she laid him 1n the warm sunshine, taking care to 
raise his head higher than his body Then bells sounded in the 
large white building, and a number of young girls came into the 
garden The little mermaid swam out farther from the shore and 
placed herself between some high rocks that rose out of the water, 
then she covered her head and neck with the foam of the sea so 
that her httle face might not be seen, and watched to see what 
would become of the poor prince She did not wait long before 
she saw a young girl approach the spot where he lay She setmed 
frightened at first, but only for a moment, then she fetched a 
number of people, and the mermaid saw that the prince came to 
hfe again, and smiled upon those who stood round him __ But to 
her he sent no smile, he knew not that she had saved him This 
made her very unhappy, and when he was led away into the great 
building, she dived down sorrowfully into the water, and returned 
to her father’s castle She had always been silent and thoughtful, 
and now she was more so than ever Hier sisters asked her what 
she had seen during her first visit to the surface of the water, but 
she would tell them nothing Many an evening and morning did 
she rise to the place where she had left the prince She saw the 
fruits in the garden mpen till they were gathered, the snow 
on the tops of the mountains melt away, but she never saw the 
prince, and therefore she returned home, always more sorrowful 
than before It was her only comfort to sit in her own little 
garden, and fling her arm round the beautiful marble statue which 
was like the prince, but she gave up tending her flowers, and they 
grew in wild confusion over the paths, twining their long leaves 
and stems round the branches of the trees, so that the whole place 
became dark and gloomy. At length she could bear it no longer, 
and told one of her sisters all about 1t Then the others heatd 
the secret, and very sogn it became known to two mermaids 
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whose intimate fnend happened to know who the prince was. 
She had also seen the festival on board ship, and she told them 
where the prince came from, and where his palace stood 

“Come, little sister,” said the other princesses , then they en- 
twined their arms and rose up in a long row to the surface of the 
water, close by the spot where they knew the prince's palace stood. 
It was built of bright yellow shining stone, with long flights of 
marble steps, one of which reached quite down to thesea_ Splen- 
did gilded cupolas rose over the roof, and between the pillars that 
surrounded the whole building stood life-like statues of marble. 
Through the clear crystal of the lofty windows could be seen noble 
rooms, with costly silk curtains and hangings of tapestry , while the 
walls were covered with beautiful paintings, which were a pleasure 
to look at In the centre of the largest saloon a fountain threw 
its sparkling jets high up into the glass cupola of the ceiling, 
through which the sun shone down upon the water and upon the 
beautiful plants growing round the basin of the fountain Now 
that she knew where he hved, she spent many an evening and 
many a might on the water near the palace She would swim 
much nearer the shore than any of the others had ventured to do, 
indeed once she went quite up the narrow channel under the 
marble balcony, which threw a broad shadow on the water. Here 
she would sit and watch the young prince, who thought himself 
quite alone in the bnght moonlight She saw him many times of 
an evening sailing in a pleasant boat, with music playing and flags 
waving She peeped out from among the green rushes, and if the 
wind caught her long silvery-white veil, those who saw it believed 
It to be a swan, spreading out its wings On many a night, too, 
when the fishermen, with their torches, were out at sea, she heard 
them relate so many good things about the doings of the young 
prince, that she was glad she had saved his life when he had been 
tossed about half-dead on the waves And she remembered that 
his head had rested on her bosom, and how heartily she had kissed 
him , but he knew nothing of all this, and could not even dream 
of her She grew more and more fond of human beings, and 
wished more and more to be able to wander about with those 
whose world seemed to be so much larger than her own. They 
could fly over the sea in ships, and mount the high hills which 
were far above the clouds, and the @ands they possessed, their 
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woods and their fields, stretched far away beyond the reach of her 
sight There was so much that she wished to know, and her 
sisters were unable to answer all her questions Then she applied 
to her old grandmother, who knew all about the upper world, 
which she very nghtly called the lands above the sea 

“If human beings are not drowned,” asked the little mermaid, 
“can they live for ever? do they never die as we do here in the 
sea?” 

“Yes,” replied the old lady, “they must also die, and their 
term of life is even shorter than ours Wesometimes live to three 
hundred years, but when we cease to exist here we only become 
the foam on the surface of the water, and we have not evena 
grave down here of those we love We have not immortal souls, 
we shall never live again, but, like the green sea-weed, when once 
it has been cut off, we can never flourish more Human beings, 
on the contrary, have a soul which lives for ever, lives after the 
body has been turned to dust It mses up through the clear, pure 
air beyond the glittering stars As we nise out of the water, and 
behold all the land of the earth, so do they nse to unknown and 
glorious regions which we shall never see” 

“Why have not we an immortal soul?” asked the little mer- 
maid mournfully , “I would give gladly all the hundreds of years 
that I have to live, to be a human being only for one day, and to 
have the hope of knowing the happiness of that glorious world 
above the stars ” 

“You must not think of that,” said the old woman, “we feel 
ourselves to be much happier and much better off than human 
beings ” 

“So I shall die,” said the little mermaid, “and as the foam of 
the sea I shall be driven about never again to hear the music of 
the waves, or to see the pretty flowers nor the red sun. Is there 
anything I can do to win an immortal soul?” 

“No,” said the old woman, “unless a man were to love you so 
much that you were more to him than his father or mother , and if 
all his thoughts and all his love were fixed upon you, and the 
priest placed his nght hand in yours, and he promised to be true 
to you here and hereafter, then his soul would glide into your body 
and you would obtain a share in the future happiness of mankind, 
He would give a soul to ybu and retain his own as well, but this 
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can never happen Your fish’s tail, which amongst us is con- 
sidered so beautiful, 1s thought on earth to be quite ugly; they do 
‘ot know any better, and they think it necessary to have two stout 
props, which they call legs, i order to be handsome ” 

Then the little mermaid sighed, and looked sorrowfully at her 
fish’s tail “Let us be happy,” said the old lady, “and dart and spring 
about during the three hundred years that we have to live, whicl, 
Is really quite long enough, after that we can rest ourselves all 
ihe better This evening we are going to have a court ball” 

{t was one of those splendid sights which we can never see on 
earth The walls and the ceiling of the large ball-room were of 
thick, but transparent crystal Many hundreds of colossal shells, 
some of a deep red, others of a grass green, stood on each side in 
rows, with blue fire in them, which lighted up the whole saloon, 
and shone through the walls, so that the sea was also 1llumimated. 
Innumerable fishes, great and small, swam past the crvstal walls ; 
on séme of them the scales glowed with a purple bnlhancy, and 
on others they shone like silver and gold Through the hallg 
flowed a broad stream, and in it danced the mermen and the mer- 
maids to the music of their own sweet singing No one on earth 
has such a lovely voice as theirs The little mermaid sang more 
sweetly than them all The whole court applauded her with 
hands and tails, and for a moment her heart felt quite gay, for she 
knew she had the loveliest voice of any on earth or in the sea. 
But she soon thought again of the world above her, for she could 
not forget the charming pmnce, nor her sorrow that she had not 
an immortal soul Ifke nis, therefore she crept away silently out o? 
her father’s palace, and while everything within was gladness and 
song, she sat in her own little garden sorrowful and alone Then 
she heard the bugle sounding through the water, and thought— 
“Te is certainly sailing above, he on whom my wishes depend, 
and i whose hands I should hke to place the happiness of my 
life I will venture all for him, and to win an immortal soul; 
while my sisters are dancing in my father’s palace, I will go to 
the sea witch, of whom I have always been so much afraid, but 
she can give me counsel and help ’ 

And then the little mermaid went out from her garden, anc took 
the road to the foaming whirlpools, behind which the sorceress 
‘iwed. She had never been that way before; neither flowers nor 
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grass grew there, nothing but bare, grey, sandy ground stretched 
out to the whirlpool, where the water, like foaming mull-wheels, 
whirled round everything that it seized, and cast it into the 
fathomless deep Through the midst of these crushing whuirl- 
pools the little mermaid was obliged to pass, to reach the do- 
minions of the sea witch, and also for a long distance the only 
road lay nght across a quantity of warm, bubbling mire, called 
by the witch her turf-moor Beyond this stood her house, in the 
centre of a strange forest, in which all the trees and flowers were 
polyp, half animals and half plants, they looked hke serpents 
with a hundred heads growing out of the ground The branches 
were long slimy arms, with fingers hke flexible worms, moving 
limb after hmb from the root to the top All that could be 
reached in the sea they seized upon, and held fast, so that it 
never escaped from their clutches The little mermaid was so 
alarmed at what she saw, that she stood still, and her heart beat 
with fear, and she was very nearly turning back , but she thcught 
of the prince, and of the human soul for which she longed, and 
her courage returned She fastened her long flowing hair round 
her head, so that the polyp: might not seize hold of it She laid 
her hands together across her bosom, and then she darted forward 
as a fish shoots through the water, between the supple arms and 
fingers of the ugly polypi, which were stretched out on each side 
of her. She saw that each held in its grasp something it had 
seized with its numerous little arms, as if they were iron bands. 
The white skeletons of human ‘eings who had perished at sea, 
and had sunk down into the deep waters, skeletons of land an1- 
mals, oars, rudders, and chests of ships were lying tightly grasped 
by their clinging arms, even a little mermaid, whom they had 
caught and strangled, and this seemed the most shocking of all to 
the little princess 

She now came to a space of marshy ground in the wood, where 
large, fat water-snakes were rolling in the mire, and showing their 
ugly, drab-coloured bodies. In the midst of this spot stood a 
house, built with the bones of shipwrecked human beings There 
sat the sea witch, allowing a toad to eat from her mouth, just as 
people sometimes feed a canary with a piece of sugar She called 
the ugly water-snakes her little chickens, and allowed them to 
craw] all over her bosom. 
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pues 

“Y know what you want,” said the sea witch, “it 1s very stupid 
of you, but you shall have your way, and it will bring you to sor- 
row, my pretty princess You want to get nd of your fish’s tail, 
and to haye two supports instead of it, hke human beings on 
earth, so that the young prince may fall in love with you, and that 
you may have an immortal soul” And then the witch laughed so 
loud and disgustingly, that the toad and the snakes fell to the 
ground, and Jay there wriggling about. “You are but just in 
time,” said the witch, “for after sunrise to-morrow I should not 
be able to help you till the end of another year. I will prepare a 
draught for you, with which you must swim to land to-morrow 
before sunrise, and sit down on the shore and drink 1t = Your tail 
will then disappear, and shrink up into what mankind cull legs , 
and you will feel great pain, as if a sword were passing through 
you But all who see you will say that you are the prettiest 
little human being they ever saw. You will still have the same 
floateng gracefulness of movement, and no dancer will ever tread 
so lightly , but at every step you take it will feel as if you were 
treading upon sharp knives, and that the blood must flow If you 
will bear all this, I will help you” 

“Yes, I will,” said the little princess in a trembling voice, as 
she thought of the prince and the immortal soul 

“But think again,” said the witch , “for when once your shape 
has become like a human being, you can no more be a mer- 
maid You will never return through the water to your sisters, or 
to your father’s palace again , and if you do not win the love of the 
prince, so that he 1s willing to forget his father and mother for 
your sake, and to love you with his whole soul, and allow the 
priest to join your hands that you may be man and wife, then you 
will never have an immortal soul The first morning after he 
marries another your heart will break, and you will become foam 
on the crest of the waves ” 

“TI will do it,” said the little mermaid, and she became pale as 
death. 

“But I must be paid also,” said the witch, “and it 1s not a 
trifle that Iask. You have the sweetest voice of any who dwell 
here in the depths of the sea, and you believe that you will be 
able to charm the prince with it also, but this voice you must 
give to me, the best thing you possess will I have for the price of 
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my draught My own blood must be mixed with it, that it 
may be as sharp as a two-edged sword ” 

“But if you take away my voice,” said the little mermaid, 
“what is left for me?” ° 

“ Your beautiful form, your graceful walk, and your expressive 
eyes; surely with these you can enchain a man’s heart. Well, 
have you lost your courage? Put out your little tongue that I 
may cut it off as my payment; then you shall have the powerful 
draught ” 

“Tt shall be,” said the little mermaid. 

Then the witch placed her cauldron on the fire, to prepare the 
magic draught 

“Cleanliness is a good thing,” said she, scouring the vessel 
with snakes, which she had tied together in a large knot , then she 
pricked herself in the breast, and let the black blood drop into it. 
The steam that rose formed itself into such hornble shapes that 
no one could look at them without fear Every moment the 
witch threw something else into the vessel, and when it began to 
boil, the sound was like the weeping of a crocodile When at last 
the magic draught was ready, it looked like the clearest water. 
“There it 1s for you,” said the witch Then she cut off the mer- 
maid’s tongue, so that she became dumb, and would never again 
speak or sing “Ifthe polyp: should seize hold of you as you re- 
turn through the wood,” said the witch, “throw over them a few 
drops of the potion, and their fingers will be torn into a thousand 
pieces” But the little mermaid had no occasion to do this, for 
the polyp: sprung back in terror when they caught sight of the 
glittering draught, which shone in her hand like a twinkling star 

So she passed quickly through the wood and the marsh, and 
between the rushing whirlpools, She saw that in her father’s 
palace the torches in the ball-room were extinguished, and all 
within asleep, but she did not venture to go in to them, for, now 
she was dumb and going to leave them for ever, she felt as if her 
heart would break She stole into the garden, took a flower from 
the flower-beds of each of her sisters, kissed her hand a thousand 
times towards the palace, and then rose up through the dark blue 
waters The sun had not msen when she came in sight of the 
prince’s palace, and approached the beautiful marble steps, but 
the moon shone clear and bright. Then the little mermaid drank 
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the magic draught, and it seemed as if a two-edged sword went 
through her delicate body she tell into a swoon, and lay like 
one dead When the sun arose and shone over the sea, she re- 
covered, antl felt a sharp pain, but just before her stood the hand- 
some young prince He fixed his coal-black eyes upon her so 
earnestly that she cast down her own, and then became aware 
that her fish’s tail was gone, and that she had as pretty a pair of 
white legs and tiny feet as any little maiden could have, but she 
had no clothes, so she wrapped herself in her long, thick hair 
The prince asked her who she was, and where she came from, and 
she looked at him mildly and sorrowfully with her deep blue eyes. 
but she could not speak Then he took her by the hand, and led 
her to the palace Every step she took was as the witch had said 
it would be, she felt as if treading upon the points of needles or 
sharp knives, but she bore it willingly, and stepped as lightly by 
the prince’s side as a soap-bubble, so that he and all who saw her 
‘wondered at her graceful, swaying movements She was very 
soon arrayed in costly robes of silk and muslin, and was the most 
beautiful creature in the palace, but she was dumb, and could 
neither speak nor sing 

Beautiful female slaves, dressed in silk and gold, stepped for- 
ward and sang before the prince and his royal parents one sang 
better than all the others, and the prince clapped his hands and 
smiled at her This was a great sorrow to the lttle mermaid, 
she knew how much more sweetly she herself could sing once, 
and she thought, “Oh if he could only know that! I have given 
away my voice for ever, to be with him” 

The slaves next performed some pretty fairy-like dances, to the 
sound of beautiful music Then the little mermaid raised her 
lovely white arms, stood on the tips of her toes, and ghded over 
the floor, and danced as no one yet had been able to dance. At 
each moment her beauty became more revealed, and her expressive 
eyes appealed more directly to the heart than the songs of the 
slaves. Every one was enchanted, especially the prince, who 
called her his little foundling , and she danced again quite readily, 
to please him, though each time her foot touched the floor it 
seemed as if she trod on sharp knives 

The prince said she should remain with him always, and she re- 
ceived permission to sleep at his door,on a velvet cushion He 
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had a page’s dress made for her, that she might accompany hia 
on horseback. They rode together through the sweet-scented 
woods, where the green boughs touched their shoulders, and the 
little birds sang among the fresh leaves She climved with the 
prince to the tops of high mountains, and although her tender 
feet bled so that even her steps were marked, she only laughed, 
and followed him till they could see the clouds beneath them 
looking hke a flock of birds travelling to distant lands While at 
the prince’s palace, and when all the household were asleep, she 
would go and sit on the broad marble steps , for 1t eased her burn- 
ing feet to bathe them in the cold sea-water , and then she thought 
of all those below in the deep 

Once during the night her sisters came up arm-in-arm, singing 
sorrowfully, as they floated on the water She beckoned to them, 
and then they recognised her, and told her how she had grieved 
them After that, they came to the same place every night, and 
once she saw in the distance her old grandmother, who had not 
heen to the surface of the sea for many years, and the old Sea 
King, her father, with nis crown cn bis head They stretched out 
their hands towards her, but they did not venture so near the land 
as her sisters did 

As the days passed, she loved the prince more fondly, and he 
loved her as he would love a little child, but 1t never came into 
his head to make her his wife yet, unless he marned her, she 
could not receive an immortal soul, and, on the morning after his 
marriage with another, she would dissolve into the foam of the 
sea. 

* Do you not love me the best of them all?” the eyes of the 
little mermaid seemed to say, when he took her in his arms, and 
kissed her fair forehead 

“Yes, you are dear to me,” said the prince, “ for you have the 
best heart, and you are the most devoted to me; and you are like 
a young maiden whom I once saw, but whom I shall never meet 
again. I was in a ship that was wrecked, and the waves cast me 
ashore near a holy temple, where several young maidens performed 
the service The youngest of them found me on the shore, and 
eaved my life. I saw her but twice, and she 1s the only one in 
the world whom I could love , but you are like her, and you have 
almost ‘inven her image, out of my mind. She belongs ¢o the 
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holy temple, and my good fortune has sent you to me instead of 
her; and we will never part ” 

“Ah, he knows not that it was I who saved his life,” thought 
the little rmermaid ‘I carried him over the sea to the wood 
where the temple stands , I sat beneath the foam, and watched till 
the human beings came to help him _ I saw the pretty maiden 
that he loves better than he loves me,” and the mermaid sighed 
deeply, but she could not shed tears ‘He says the maiden be- 
longs to the holy temple, therefore she will never return to the 
world They will meet no more, while I am by his side, and see 
him every day I will take care of him, and love him, and give 
up my life for his sake ” 

Very soon it was said that the prince must marry, and that the 
beautiful daughter of a neighbouring king would be his wife, for 
a fine ship was being fitted out Although the prince gave out that 
he merely intended to pay a visit to the king, it was generally 
supposed that he really went to see his daughter A great com- 
pany were to go with him ‘The little mermaid smiled, and shook 
her head. She knew the prince’s thoughts better than any of the 
others 

‘“‘T must travel,” he had said to her, ‘ I must see this beautiful 
princess my parents desire it, but they will not oblige me to 
bring her home as my bride I cannot love her, she 1s not like 
the beautiful maiden in the temple, whom you resemble If I 
were forced to choose a bride, I would rather choose you, my 
dumb foundling, with those expressive eyes” And then he kissed 
her rosy mouth, played with her long waving hair, and laid his head 
on her heart, while she dreamed of human happiness and an im- 
mortal soul ‘You are not afraid of the sea, my dumb child,” said 
he, as they stood on the deck of the noble ship which was to carry 
them to the country of the neighbouring king And then he told 
her of storm and of calm, of strange fishes in the deep beneath 
them, and of what the divers had seen there, and she smiled at 
his descnptions, for she knew better than any one what wondeis 
were at the bottom of the sea. 

In the moonlight night, when all on board were asleep, except- 
ing the man at the helm, who was steering, she sat on the deck, 
gazing down through the clear water. She thought she could dis 
tinguish her father’s castle, and upon it ker aged grandmother, 
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with the silver crown on her head, looking through the rushing 
tide at the keel of the vessel Then her sisters came up on the 
waves, and gazed at her mournfully, wnnging their white hands 
She beckoned to them, and smiled, and wanted to te]! them how 
happy and well off she was, but the cabin-boy approached, and 
when her sisters dived down he thought it was only the foam of 
the sea which he saw 

The next morning the ship sailed into the harbour of a beautiful 
town belonging to the king whom the prince was going to visit. 
The church bells were mnging, and from the high towers sounded 
a flourish of trumpets , and soldiers, with flying colours and glitter- 
ing bayonets, lined the roads through which they passed Every 
day was a festival, balls and entertainments followed one another. 

But the princess had not yet appeared People said that she 
was being brought up and educated im a religious house, where 
she was learning every royal virtue At last she came Then the 
little mermaid, who was very anxious to see whether she was 7 eally 
beautiful, was obliged to acknowledge that she had never seen a 
more perfect vision of beauty Her skin was delicately fair, and 
beneath her long dark eye-lashes her laughing blue eyes shone 
with truth and purity. 

“It was you,” said the prince, “ who saved my life when I lay as 
if dead on the beach ,” and he folded his blushing bride in his arms 
‘Oh, I am too happy,” said he to the little mermaid, “ my fond- 
est hopes are all fulfilled You will rejoice at my happiness, for 
your devotion to me is great and sincere ” 

The little mermaid kissed his hand, and felt as if her heart were 
already broken Hus wedding morning would bring death to her, 
and she would change into the foam of the sea All the church 
bells rung, and the heralds rode about the town proclaiming the 
betrothal Perfumed ol was burning in costly silver lamps on 
every altar The priests waved the censers, while the bnde and 
bridegroom joined their hands and received the blessing of the 
bishop The little mermaid, dressed in silk and gold, held up the 
bride’s train , but her ears heard nothing of the festive music, and 
her eyes saw not the holy ceremony: she thought of the mght of 
death which was coming to her, and of all she had lost in the 
world. On the same evening the bride and bridegroom went oa 
board ship , cannons were roaring, flags waving, and in the 
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of the ship a costly tent of purple and gold had been erected. It 
contained elegant couches, for the reception of the bridal pair 
during the night The ship, with swelling sails and a favourable 
wind, glided away smoothly and lightly over the calm sea When 
it grew dark a number of coloured lamps were ht, and the sailors 
danced merrily on the deck The httle mermaid could not help 
thinking of her first msing out of the sea, when she had seen simi- 
lar festivities and joy, and she joined in the dance, poised herself 
in the air as a swallow when he pursues his prey, and all present 
cheered her with wonder She had never danced so elegantly 
before Her tender feet felt as if cut with sharp knives, but she 
cared not for it, a sharper pang had pierced through her heart 
She knew this was the last evening she should ever see the prince, 
for whom she had forsaken her kindred and her home, she had 
given up her beautiful voice, and suffered unheard-of pain daily 
for him, while he knew nothing of it This was the last evening 
that She would breathe the same air with him, or gaze on the 
starry sky and the deep sea, an eternal night, without a thought or 
a dream, awaited her she had no soul, and now she could never 
win one All was joy and gaiety on board ship till long after mid- 
night, she laughed and danced with the rest, while the thoughts 
of death were in her heart The prince kissed his beautiful bride, 
while she played with his raven hair, till they went arm-in-arm 
to rest in the splendid tent Then all became still on board 
the ship , the helmsman, alone awake, stood at the helm The 
little mermaid leaned her white arms on the edge of the vessel, 
and looked towards the east for the first blush of morning, for 
that first ray of the dawn which was to be her death She saw her 
sisters rising out of the flood they were as pale as herself, but 
their long beautiful hair waved no more in the wind, it had been 
cut off 

“We have given our hair to the witch,” said they, “to obtain 
help for you, that you may not die to-night She has given usa 
knife: here it 1s, seeit is verysharp Before the sun nses you must 
plunge it into the heart of the prince, when the warm blood falls 
upon your feet they will grow together again, and form into a 
fish’s tail, and you will be once more a mermaid, and return to us 
to live out your three hundred years before you die and change 
into the salt sea foam. Haste, then, he or you must die before 
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sunrise Our old grandmother mourns so for you, that her white 
dair 1s falling off from sorrow, as ours fell under the witch's 
scissors Kull the prince, and come back, hasten do you not see 
the first red streaks in the sky? In a few minutes the‘sun will nse, 
and you must die” And then they sighed deeply and mournfully, 
and sank down beneath the waves 

The little mermaid drew back the cnmson curtain of the tent, 
and beheld the fair bnde with her head resting on the prince’s 
breast She bent down and kissed his fair brow, then looked at 
the sky on which the rosy dawn grew bnghter and bnghter, then 
she glanced at the sharp knife, and again fixed her eyes on the 
prince, who whispered the name of his bride in his dreams She 
was in his thoughts, and the knife trembled in the hand of the 
little mermaid then she flung it far away from her into the waves ; 
the water turned red where it fell, and the drops that spurted up 
looked like blood She cast one more lingering, half-fainting 
glance at the prince, and then threw herself from the ship into the 
sea, and thought her body was dissolving into foam The sun 
rose above the waves, and his warm rays fell on the cold foam 
of the little mermaid, who did not feel as if she were dying. 
She saw the bnght sun, and all around her floated hundreds of 
transparent beautiful beings, she could see through them the 
white sails of the ships, and the red clouds in the sky, their speech 
was melodious, but too ethereal to be heard by mortal ears, as they 
were also unseen by mortaleyes The little mermaid perceived that 
she had a body hke theirs, and that she continued to nse higher 
and higher out of the foam “Where am I?” asked she, and 
her voice sounded ethereal, as the voice of those who were with 
her, no earthly music could imitate it 

‘‘Among the daughters of the air,” answered one of them. 
“A mermaid has not an immortal soul, nor can she obtain one 
unless she wins the love of a human being On the power of 
another hangs her eternal destiny But the daughters of the aur, 
although they do not possess an immortal soul, can, by their good 
deeds, procure one for themselves We fly to warm countries, and 
cool the sultry air that destroys mankind with the pestilence. We 
carry the perfume of the flowers to spread health and restoration. 
After we have striven for three hundred years to do all the good 
in our power, we receive an immortal soul and take part in the 
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happiness of mankind. You, poor little mermaid, have tned with 
your whole heart to do as we are doing, you have suffered and 
endured and raised yourself to the spinit-world by your good deeds; 
and now, by striving for three hundred years in the same way, you 
may obtain an immortal soul” 

The httle mermaid lifted her glorified eyes towards the sun, and 
felt them, for the first time, filling with tears. On the ship, in 
which she had left the prince, there were hfe and noise, she saw 
him and his beautiful bride searching for her, sorrowfully they 
gazed at the pearly foam, as if they knew she had thrown herself 
into the waves Unseen she kissed the forehead of the bride, and 
fanned the prince, and then mounted with the other children of 
the air to a rosy cloud that floated through the ether 

“‘ After three hundred years, thus shall we float into the kngdom 
of heaven,” said she ‘ And we may even get there sooner,” whis- 
pered one of her compamons “Unseen we can enter the houses 
of mfen, where there are children, and for every day on which we 
find a good child, who 1s the joy of his parents and deserves their 
love, our time of probation 1s shortened. The child does not 
knw, when we fly through the room, that we smile with joy at his 
good conduct, for we can count one year less of our three hundred 
years But when we see a naughty or a wicked child, we shed 
tears of sorrow, and for every tear a day is added to our time of 
trial |” 











Chat the Poon sat, 
Sntroduction 

I aM a poor lad, and live 1n one of the narrowest of lanes, but 
I have plenty of light my room 1s high up in the house, and 
there 1s a good prospect over the roofs of the opposite houses. 
During the first few days I lived in the town, I felt very lonely 
and low-spirited Instead of the forest and the green hills of the 
country, I had nothing but black chimney-pots on the honzon 
of my view. And then I had not a single friend, nor one familiar 
tace to greet me 

One evening, as I stood at the window, feeling very sorrowful, 
F opened it, and looked out. Oh, what joy filled my heart! I 
saw a well-known face, the round, friendly countenance of my best 
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friend from home,—the face of the moon! ‘The dear old moon 
was quite unchanged, and looked as she used to do when she 
peered down upon me through the willow-trees on the moor. I 
kissed my hand to her over and over again, as her ligh. shone far 
into my room, and then she promised me that every evening, 
when she came out, she would look in upon me for a few moments. 
This promise she has faithfully kept Itis a pity she can only stay 
such a short time when she comes, yet on each visit she relates 
to me one thing or another that she has seen on the previous 
night, or on that same evening ‘“ Just paint the scenes I describe 
to you,” said she, “and you will soon possess a very pretty picture 
book” I have obeyed her injunction, and wntten what she told 
me on several evenings I could make up another “Thousand 
and One Nights” stones in pictures The number would have 
been too great, but that the moon did not come to me every 
night , sometimes a cloud hid her face from me 


Che Aittle Girl and the Chikens 

“T was looking down, yesterday,” said the moon, “on a small 
court-yard, sheltered on all sides by houses There I saw a cluck- 
ing hen with eleven chickens running about the yard, and a 
pretty little girl springing and jumping after them The hen 
clucked, and spread her wings 1n terror over her little brood Then 
the child’s father came out and scolded her, and I glided away, 
and thought no more of the matter But this evening, only a few 
minutes ago, I looked again into the court-yard Everything was 
quiet But presently the little girl came out again, stepped hghtly 
across to the hen-house, pushed back the bolt, and slipped im 
among the hens and chickens They cried out loudly, and came 
fluttering down from their perches, as the little one ran after them ; 
I saw it all plainly through a hole in the wall I was angry with 
the naughty child, and felt quite glad when her father came and 
scolded her more severely than he did yesterday, as he held her 
fast by the arm , she hung down her head, and her blue eyes were 
fill of large tears ‘ What are you doing here?’ he asked. 

“She wept, and said, ‘I wanted to kiss the hen, and beg her 
pardon for frightening her yesterday, but I did not like to tell you 
so.’ Then the father kissed the innocent child’s forehead, and f 
kissed her on the mouth and eyes.” 
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Che Baby and the Stork 

* By the path through the woodland,” said the moon, “ ther# 
are two small farmhouses They have low doors, some of the win- 
dows are high, and others close to the ground Mulberry bushes 
and the whitethorn grow around them The roof of each house 1 
overgrown with moss, yellow flowers, and lichen The only plants 
that grow in the gardens are cabbages and potatoes, but near the 
hedge stands a large willow-tree, and under it sat a little girl, with 
her eyes fixed upon an old oak between the two houses It was 
only an old withered trunk, which had been sawn off at the top, 
and on it a stork had built his nest He stood 1n it, snapping with 
his beak A little boy came and stood by the girl’s side , they were 
brother and sister ‘ What are you looking at ?’ he asked 

‘¢<T’m watching the stork,’ shereplied ‘ Our neighbours told me 
that he would bring us a little brother or sister to-day , let us 
stay and see it come’ 

“¢ The stork will not bring any such thing,’ said the boy ‘Our 
neighbour told me the same story she laughed when she said it, 
so I asked her if she could say, “ upon my honour,” and she could 
not, so I know by that that the tale about the stork 1s not true, 
and they only say it to us children for fun’ 

“‘¢ But where do the babies come from, then?’ asked the girl 

“««Why an angel from heaven brings them under his cloak, but 
no one can see him, and that’s why we never know when he brings 
them ’ 

“At that moment there was a rustling in the branches of the 
willow-tree, and the children folded their hands and looked at 
each other It must certainly be the angel coming with the baby. 
They took each other’s hand, and at that moment the door of 
one of the houses opened, and a neighbour appeared ‘Come 
in, you two,’ she said, ‘and see what the stork has brought; 
it 1s a little brother’ 

“Then the children nodded gravely at each other, hey knew 
already that the baby was come.” 


Che Hew Frock. 

This 1s another of the moon’s pictures. 
* “T have seen the young cadet, who has just been made an 
Officer, put on his new uniform for the first tme. I have seen a 
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young bride in her wedding dress, and the young princess girl-wife 
look happy in her gorgeous robes, but never have I seen such 
perfect delight as that of a little girl, whom I saw dressed this 
evening in a new frock. The dress was blue, and shechad a hat 
trimmed with pink. There was a great calling out for a candle, 
for my rays shining 1n through the windows of the room were not 
bright enough for the occasion, and further light was necessary. 
There stood the little maid, stiff and upright as a doll, her arms 
stretched out painfully straight from the stiffness of the dress, and 
her fingers apart, and what happiness beamed from her eyes, and 
from her whole countenance! ‘To-morrow you shall go out in 
your new clothes,’ said her mother, and the little one looked up 
at her hat and down at her frock, and said, with a bright smule, 
* Mother, what will the httle dogs think, when they see me in all 
these beautiful new things ?’” 


Che Naughty Brothers. t 


“‘T saw a little girl,” said the moon, “‘ who was weeping over the 
wickedness of the world She had been presented with a most 
beautiful doll as a present It certainly was a very pretty doll, so 
fair and delicate, and not made to bear the rough usage of the 
world. But the brothers of this little girl, those great, naughty 
boys, had set the doll up high in the branches of a tree, and had 
run away. ‘The little girl could not reach up to the doll to help 
her down, and that 1s why she was crying ‘The doll seemed to 
be crying too, for she stretched out her arms among the green 
branches, and looked quite mournful Yes, these were some of 
the troubles of life which the little girl had often heard of Alas, 
poor dolly! it was already beginning to grow dark, and what 
would become of her when the night came on? Was she to be 
left sitting there alone on the bough all mght? No, the hittle 
maiden could not allow such a thing ‘I'll stay with you,’ she 
said, though she did not feel quite comfortable at the thought. 
She almost fancied she saw a lot of little ugly faines, with their 
high-crowned hats, sitting among the bushes , and farther back, in 
the long walk, there seemed to be music and dancing. Then 
they came nearer, and stretched out their hands towards the tree 
on which the doll sat, and pointed at her with their fingers, antl 
laughed and made fun of her. Oh, how frightened the little gin 
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felt! and then she said to herself, ‘I needn’t be afraid; no one 
can do me any harm if I have not been naughty I wonder if I 
have done anything wrong,’ and then she remembered, ‘Oh, 
yes, I laughed at the poor duck who had a piece of red rag on her 
leg, because she limped along so funnily , I could not help laugh- 
ing, but it’s naughty to laugh at animals, and make fun of them’ 
Then she looked up at the doll, and said, ‘ Did you laugh at the 
duck too?’ and it seemed as if the doll shook her head.” 


Che Bear who played at Soldiers 


In the inn parlour of a little provincial town,” said the moon, 
“sat a man who was travelling about with a bear THe was eating 
his supper The bear was tied up outside against the palings. 
Poor Bruin! he would do no one any harm, though he looked 
grim enough Up in the garret three little children were playing 
together by the light of my rays. the eldest might be six years 
old, the youngest not more than two ‘Stump, stump’, some- 
body was coming upstairs, who could it be? The door flew 
open, 1t was Bruin—great shaggy Brum He had got tired of 
waiting outside in the court, and had found his way to the stairs. 
I saw it all,” said the moon 

“The children were very much frightened at the great shaggy 
beast , each of them crept into a corner, but he found them all 
out and smelt them, but he did not hurt them ‘ This must be a 
great dog,’ they said, and began to stroke him When he laid 
himself down on the ground, the youngest boy climbed on his 
back, hid his head, with its golden curls, in the beast’s shaggy 
fur, and played at hide-and seek Presently the eldest boy took his 
drum, and began to beat upon it till it rattled agam Then the 
bear rose up on his hind legs and began to dance Oh, it was 
most charming to see After that each boy took his gun, and 
gave the bear one also, which he held quite properly , this was 
indeed a splendid playfellow that they had found Then thev 
began to march, ‘One, two. One, two’ Suddenly some one 
came to the door It was the mother of the children. You should 
have seen her as she stood in dumb terror, with a face as white as 
chalk, her mouth half open, and her eyes fixed in a hornfied stare. 

*The youngest boy nodded to her joyfully, and said, ‘See, we are 
playing at soldiers’ Then the bear's master came running up.” 
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Che Little Chumney-Sweep 

*‘ Yesterday, in the morning twilight,” said the moon, “no chim: 
neys were smoking in the great city, yet 1t was at the chimneys 
that I was looking Suddenly, from one of them a httle head 
popped out, and then half the body, the arms resting on the rim 
of the chtmney-pot ‘ Sw-ee-p, sw-ee-p,’ cried a voice Itwasa 
little chimney-sweeper, who for the first time in his life had 
climbed a chimney, and put his head out at the top ‘Sw-ee-p, 
sw-ee-p!’ Yes, this was quite another thing than creeping 
through a dark, narrow chimney ‘The air blew so fresh, and he 
could look over the whole city to the green wood _ Just then the 
sun rose round and large, and shone full :n his face, which beamed 
with pleasure, though it was very handsomely smeared with 
black soot ‘Now I can see the whole world,’ cried he ‘The 
moon sees me, and the sun Sw-ee-p, sw-ee-p,’ cried he, flourish- 
ing his broom in triumph ” ¢ 


Bread and Butter 

“I love children,” said the moon, “especially the very little 
ones, they are so droll Many times I peep into the room between 
the curtain and the window-frame, when they are not thinking of 
me It gives me pleasure to see them dress and undress First, 
a little white round shoulder comes creeping out of the frock, 
then an arm, or a stocking 1s drawn off, and a plump little white 
leg appears, and a little foot fit to be kissed, and I kiss it too. 
But about what I was going to tell you This evening I looked 
through a window before which no curtain was drawn, for no one 
lives opposite I saw a whole troop of httle ones, all of one 
family among them was a little sister only four years old, who 
had been taught to say ‘ Our Father,’ as well as the rest The 
mother sits by her bedside every night to hear her say her prayers ; 
and after she has said them she gives her a kiss, and stays by her 
till she 1s asleep, which 1s generally as soon as ever her eyes are 
closed. This evening the two elder children were rather inclined 
for play One of them hopped about the room on one leg, and 
the other stood on a chair, surrounded by the clothes of all the 
other children, and said he was a living statue The third and. 
fourth were placing the clean linen from the wash in the drawers, 
which is a thing that must-be done; and the mother sat by the 
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bed of the youngest, and desired the others to be quiet, as thar 
little sister was going to say her prayers I looked in over the 
lamp on to the little maiden’s bed, where she lay under the white 
quilt, her little hands folded, and her face quite grave and serous. 
Then she repeated the Lord’s Prayer aloud ‘What is it you say 
to yourself?’ asked her mother, when she got into the middle of 
the prayer ‘When you say “give us this day our daily bread,” 
you always add something which I cannot understand, you must 
tell me what itis’ The little one lay silent, and looked at her 
mother rather confused ‘ What 1s it you say after, “Give us our 
daily bread,”—tell me’ ‘Don’t be angry, dear mother,’ said the 
child , ‘I only say, “and plenty of butter on it!” 


Che Mother of the Rothschilds 


“T will now give you a picture from Frankfort,” said the moon. 
“T moticed one building there especially It was not the house 
m1 which Goethe was born, nor the old council chamber, through 
the grated windows of which there peers forth the horns of the 
oxen which were roasted and distributed among the people at the 
crowning of an emperor No, this was a private house, plain 
in appearance, and painted green It stood near the old Jews’ 
quarter, and it was Rothschild’s house I looked through the 
open door The staircase was bnilliantly lighted , servants bear- 
ing wax tapers in heavy silver candlesticks stood by, and bowed 
low before an old woman, who was being brought downstairs 1n 
a litter The master of the house stood bareheaded, and respect- 
fully kissed the old woman’s hand: she was his mother She 
nodded in a friendly way to him, and to the servants, and then 
they carried her through a narrow, dark street into a small house, 
which was her dwelling Here her children had been born, and 
from this house they had gone forth to fortune If she deserted 
the despised street, and the little forsaken house, then fortune 
would also desert her family: such was her firm belief” 

The moon told me no more, her visit this evening was too 
short , but I continued to think of the old woman in a narrow, de- 
spised street. Only one word, and a noble house would have been 
yaised for her on the banks of the Thames, unly one word, and a 
villa would have stood for her on the bay of Naples. “If I de 
gerted the lonely house, where the fortunes of my sons first begam 
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Betermercnecansness 


to flourish, fortune would desert them.” It was a superstition, but 
of such a sort that he who knows the story, and sees this picture, 
needs only two words to make him understand it, and those two 
words are “ A mother” 





Che Clown and the Columbine 


“I knew a clown once,” said the moon, “whom the public 
applauded most uproariously the moment he appeared His 
movements were so comic that they threw the house into fits 
of laughter, and yet his acting had little art in it, it was all 
natural His ordinary appearance was so grotesque that when 
quite a little boy, he was called Punch by his piayfellows Nature 
had mtended him for it, as it seemed, for he had a hump on his 
back, and another on his chest, but his inner man, his mind, 
had no deformity No one could surpass him in deep feeling or 
ready wit The theatre was his ideal world If he had possessed 
a slender, well-shaped figure, he might have been the first trage- 
dian on any stage His soul was full of the great and the heroic, 
and yet he had become a Punchinello His serious and melan- 
choly feelings increased the comic dryness of his strongly marked 
features, and excited the laughter of the audience, who over- 
whelmed their favourite with applause The lovely columbine 
was indeed always kind to him, but she preferred to marry the 
harlequin It would have been ndiculous for such beauty and 
such ugliness to be mated together When Punchinello was in bad 
spints, she was the only one who could force him to laugh heartily, 
oreven bring asmile At first she would be melancholy with him, 
then she would be quiet, and at last cheerful and happy ‘I know 
very well what is the matter with you,’ she said, ‘you are 1n love. 
He could not help laughing then ‘I in love!’ he cned, ‘that 
would look absurd. How the public would shout!’ ‘ Certainly 
you are in love,’ she went on, and added, with a comic smile, ‘and 
I am the person you are in love with’ ‘You see, such things can 
be said when it 1s quite out of the question to think they are true. 
But Punchinello burst out laughing, gave a leap in the aur, and 
seemed to forget his melancholy And yet she had but spoken 
the truth. He did love her—loved her to adoration, as he loved 
everything that was great and lofty in art. At her wedding, he 
was the merniest among tho guests, but in the still night he wept, 
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and if the public had seen his poor distorted face then, they would, 
have applauded rapturously 
“A few days ago, columbine died. On the day of the funeral, 

harlequin was not required to appear on the boards, for he wasa 
disconsolate widower The manager had to choose a lively piece, 
that the public might not tov painfully miss the pretty columbine 
and the clever harlequin. Therefore Punchinello had to be more 
boisterous and extravagant than ever , and he danced and capered, 
while despair was in his heart. The audience roared, and shouted, 
‘Bravo, bravisstmo!’ and Punchinello was actually called to ap- 
pear before the curtain He was pronounced inimitable. But at 
night the ugly little fellow went out of the town quite alone to the 
deserted churchyard The wreath of flowers on columbine’s 
grave was already faded He seated himself on the grave As 
he sat there in his clown’s dress, with his chin resting on his 
hands, and his eyes turned up towards me, he was a study for a 
painter He looked lke a grotesque monument, a Punch on a 
grave, singular and whimsical If the people could have seen 
their favounte then, they would have cried, as usual, ‘ Bravo, 
Punchinello! bravo, bravisstmo /'” 





The Oly Street Damp. 


Drip you ever hear the story of the old streetlamp? It is not re- 
markably interesting, but for once in a way you may as well listen 
toit It was a most respectable old lamp, which had seen many, 
many years of service, and now was to retire with a pension It 
was this evening at its post for the last time, giving light to the 
street. His feelings were something like those of an old dancer 
at the theatre, who 1s dancing for the last time, and knows that on 
the morrow she will be in her garret, alone and forgotten. The 
lamp had very great anxiety about the next day, for he knew that 
he had to appear for the first time at the town hall, to be inspected 
by the mayor and the council, who were to decide if he were fit 
for further service or not ,—whether the lamp was good enough 
to be used to hight the inhabitants of one of the suburbs, or in 
the country, at some factory, and if not, 1t would be sent at 
once to an iron foundry, to be melted down. In this latter 
case it might be turned into anything, and he wondered very 
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much whether he would then be able to remember that he had 
“once been a street lamp, and it troubled him exceedingly. What- 
ever might happen, one thing seemed certain, that he would be 
separated from the watchman and his wife, whose famfly he looked 
upon as his own’ The lamp had first been hung up on the very 
evening that the watchman, then a robust young man, had entered 
upon the duties of his office Ah, well, 1t was a very long time 
since one became a lamp and the other a watchman Hus wife 
had a little pride in those days, she seldom condescended to 
glance at the lamp, excepting when she passed by in the evening, 
never in the daytime But 1n later years, when all these,—the 
watchman, the wife, and the lamp—had grown old, she had attended 
to it, cleaned it, and supplied it with o1l The old people were 
thoroughly honest, they had never cheated the lamp of a single 
drop of the oil provided for it 

This was the lamp’s last night in the street, and to-morrow he 
must go to the town-hall,—two very dark things to think of No 
wonder he did not burn brightly Many other thoughts also passed 
through his mind How many persons he had lhghted on their 
way, and how much he had seen, as much, very likely, as the 
mayor and corporation themselves! None of these thoughts were 
uttered aloud, however, for he was a good, honourable old lamp, 
who would not willingly do harm to any one, especially to those 
in authonty As many things were recalled to his mind, the 
light would flash up with sudden brightness, he had, at such 
moments, a conviction that he would be remembered “There 
was a handsome young man once,” thought he, “it 1s cer- 
tainly a long while ago, but I remember he had a little note, 
written on pink paper with a gold edge, the writing was elegant, 
evidently a lady’s hand: twice he read it through, and kissed it, 
and then looked up at me, with eyes that said quite plainly, ‘I 
ain the happiest of men!’ Only he and I know what was wnitten 
on this his first letter from his lady-love Ah, yes, and there was 
another pair of eyes that I remermber,—it 1s really wonderful how 
the thoughts jump from one thing to another! A funeral passed 
through the street, a young and beautiful woman lay on a bier, 
decked with garlands of flowers, and attended by torches, which 
quite overpowered my light. All along the street stood the 
people from the houses, in, crowds, ready to join the procession 
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But when the torches had passed from before me, and I could look, 
round, I saw one person alone, standing, leaning against my post, 
and weeping Never shall I forget the sorrowful eyes that looked 
up at me” ’ These and simular reflections occupied the old street 
lamp, on this the last time that his hght would shine The sentry, 
when he 1s relieved from his post, knows at least who will succeed 
lim, and may whisper a few words to him, but the lamp did not 
know his successor, or he could have given him a few hints re- 
specting rain, or mist, and could have informed him how far the 
moon’s rays would rest on the pavement, and from which side the 
wind generally blew, and so on 

On the bridge over the canal stood three persons, who wished 
to recommend themselves to the lamp, for they thought he could 
give the office to whomsoever he chose The first was a herring’s 
head, which could emit light in the darkness He remarked that 
it would be a great saving of oil if they placed him on the lamp- 
post. Number two was a piece ot rotten wood, which also shines 
in the daik He considered himself descended from an old stem, 
once the pride of the forest The third was a glow-worm, and 
how he found his way there the lamp could not imagine, yet there 
he was, and could really give light as well as the others But the 
rotten wood and the herring’s head declared most solemnly, by all 
they held sacred, that the glow-worm only gave light at certam 
times, and must not be allowed to compete with themselves The 
old lamp assured them that not one ot them could give sufficient 
hight to fill the position of a street lamp, but they would believe 
nothing he said And when they discovered that he had not the 
power of naming his successor, they said they were very glad to hear 
it, for the lamp was too old and worn-out to make a proper choice, 

At this moment the wind came rushing round the corner of the 
street, and through the ar-holes of the old lamp ‘What 1s this 
I hear?” said he, “that you are going away to-morrow? Is this 
evening the last time we shall meet? Then I must present you with 
a farewell gift. I will blow into your brain, so that 1n future you 
shall not only be able to remember all that you have seen of 
heard in the past, but your light within shall be so bnght, that 
yqu shall be able to understand all that is said or done in your 
presence ” 

“Qh, that 1s really a very, very greategift,” said the old lamp, 
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«“I thank you most heartily. I only hope I shall not be melted 
down ” 

“That is not likely to happen yet,” said the wind, “and I 
will also blow a memory into you, so that should you Teceive othet 
similar presents your old age will pass very pleasantly.” 

“That is if I am not melted down,” said the lamp “ But 
should I in that case still retain my memory ?” 

“‘ Do be reasonable, old lamp,” said the wind, puffing away. 

At this moment the moon burst forth from the clouds ‘“ What 
will you give the old lamp?” asked the wind. 

‘“‘T can give nothing,” she replied , “I am on the wane, and no 
Jamps have ever given me light, while I have frequently shone 
upon them” And with these words the moon hid herself again 
behind the clouds, that she might be saved from further impor- 
tunities Just then a drop fell upon the lamp, from the roof of the 
house, but the drop explained that he was a gift from thosg grey 
clouds, and perhaps the best of all gifts ‘I shall penetrate you 
so thoroughly,” he said, “that you will have the power of be- 
coming rusty, and, if you wish it, to crumble into dust in one 
night ” 

But this seemed to the lamp a very shabby present, and the 
wind thought so too “Does no one give any more? Will no 
one give any more?” shouted the breath of the wind, as loud as it 
could Then a bright falling star came down, leaving a broad, 
luminous streak behind it 

‘What was that?” cried the herring’s head “Did not a star 
fall? I really believe it went into the lamp Certainly, when such 
high-born personages try for the office, we may as well say ‘ Good 
night,’ and go home” 

And so they did, all three, while the old lamp threw a wonder- 
fully strong hight all around him 

“This 1s a glorious gift,” said he , “the bright stars have always 
been a joy to me, and have always shone more bnilliantly than I 
ever could shine, though I have tried with my whole might, and 
now they have noticed me, a poor old lamp, and have sent me 
a gift that will enable me to see clearly everything that I remem- 
ber, as if it still stood before me, and to be seen by all thase 
who love me. And herein hes the truest pleasure, for joy which 
we cannot share with others 1s only half enjoyed.” 
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“That sentiment -does you honour,” said the wind; “but for 
this purpose wax lights will be necessary. If these are not hight 
in you, your peculiar faculties will not benefit others in the least. 
The stars have not thought of this; they suppose that you and 
every other light must be a wax taper. but I must go down now.” 
So he laid himself to rest 

“Wax tapers, indeed!” said the lamp, “I have never yet had 
these, nor 1s 1t likely I ever shall. If I could only be sure of not 
being melted down !” 

The next day Well, perhaps we had better pass over the next 
day. The evening had come, and the lamp was resting in a grand- 
father’s chair, and guess where! Why, at the old watchman’s 
house He had begged, as a favour, that the mayor and corpora- 
tion would allow h'in to keep the street lamp, in consideration of 
his long and faithful service, as he had himself hung it up and hit 
it on the day he first commenced his duties, four-and-twenty years 
ago. He looked upon it almost as his own child , he had no chil- 
dren, so the lamp was given to him ‘There it lay in the great arm- 
chair near to the warm stove It seemed almost as if it had grown 
larger, for 1t appeared quite to fill the chair The old people sat 
at their supper, casting fmendly glances at the old lamp, whom they 
would willingly have admitted to a place at the table It 1s quite 
true that they dwelt in a cellar, two yards deep in the earth, and 
they had to cross a stone passage to get to their room, but within 
it was warm and comfortable, and strips of list had been nailed 
round the door ‘The bed and the little window had curtains, and 
everything looked clean and neat On the window seat stood two 
curious flower-pots which a sailor, named Christian, had brought 
over from the East or West Indies They were of clay, and in the 
form of two elephants, with open backs, they were hollow and 
filled with earth, and through the open space flowers bloomed. 
In one grew some very fine chives or leeks, this was the kitchen 
garden. The other elephant, which contained a beautiful geranium, 
they called their flower garden, On the wall hung a large coloured 
print, representing the congress of Vienna, and all the kings and 
emperors at once A clock, with heavy weights, hung on the wali 
and went “tick, tick” steadily enough ; yet it was always rather 
foo fast, which, however, the old people said was better than being 
too slow. They were now eating thew supper, while the ald street 
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“don’t let me fall , uf you do, I shall never be found again, I am 
gs very fine ” 

‘That 1s your opinion, 18 it?” said the fingers, as they seized 
her round the body 

‘See, I am coming witn a train,” said the darnng-needle, drawe 
ing a long thread after her, but there was no knot in the thread 

The fingers then placed the point of the needle against the 
cook's slipper There was a crack in the upper leather, which had 
to be sewn together 

‘What coarse work!” said the darning-needle, “I shall never 
get through I shall break '—I am breaking!” and sure enough 
she broke “Did I not say so?” said the darning-needle, “I 
know I am too fine for such work as that ” 

‘“‘ This needle 1s quite useless for sewing now,” said the fingers ; 
but they still held it fast, and the cook dropped some sealing-wax 
on the needle, and fastened her handkerchief with 1t 1n front 

‘So now I am a breast-pin,” said the darning-needle , “I knew 
very well I should come to honour some day merit is sure to 
rise ,” and she laughed, quietly to herself, for of course no one ever 
saw a darning-needle laugh And there she sat as proudly as if 
she were in a state coach, and looked all around her “ May I be 
allowed to ask if you are made of gold?” she inquired of her 
neighbour, a pin, “you have a very pretty appearance, and a 
curious head, although you are rather small You must take 
pains to grow, for it 1s not every one who has sealing-wax dropped 
upon him ,” and as she spoke, the darning-needle drew herself up 
so proudly that she fell out of the handkerchief nght into the sink, 
which the cook was cleanmg “Now I am going on a journey,” 
said the needle, as she floated away with the dirty water, “I do 
hope I shall not be lost” But she really was lost in a gutter “I 
am too fine for this world,” said the darning-needle, as she lay in 
the gutter, “but I know who I am, and that 1s always some com- 
fort.” So the darning-needle kept up her proud behaviour, and 
did not lose her good humour. Then there floated over her all 
sorts of things,—chips and straws, and pieces of old newspaper. 
‘¢ See how they sail,” said the darning-needle ; “ they do not know 
what 1s wnder them I am here, and here I shall stick. See, 
there goes a chip, thinking of nothing in the world but himself—~ 
only a chip, There’s a straw going by now; how he turns and 
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twists about! Don’t be thinking too much of yourself, or you may 
chance to run against a stone There swims a piece of newspaper; 
what 1s written upon it has been forgotten long ago, and yet it 
gives itself airs I sit here patiently and quietly I know who 1 
am, so I shall not move ” 

One day something lying close to the darning-needle glittered 
so splendidly that she thought it was a diamond , yet 1t was only a 
piece of broken bottle The darning-needle spoke to it, because 
1t sparkled, and represented herself as a breast-pin ‘I suppose 
you are really a diamond ?” she said 

“Why yes, something of the kind,” he replied , and so each 
believed the other to be very valuable, and then they began to 
talk about the world, and the conceited people in it 

“‘T have been 1n a lady’s work-box,” said the darning-needle, 
“Cand this lady was the cook She had on each hand five fingers, 
and anything so conceited as these five fingers I have never seen ; 
and yet they were only employed to take me out of the box and 
to put me back again ” 

“Were they not high-born?” 

“High-born!” said the darning-needle, “no indeed, but so 
haughty They were five brothers, all born fingers, they kept 
very proudly together, though they were of different lengths The 
one who stood first in the rank was named the thumb, he was 
short and thick, and had only one joint in his back, and could 
therefore make but one bow, but he said that if he were cut off 
from a man’s hand, that man would be unfit for a soldier Sweet- 
tooth, his neighbour, dipped himself into sweet or sour, pointed 
to the sun and moon, and formed the letters when the fingers 
wrote Longman, the middle finger, looked over the heads of all 
the others Gold-band, the next finger, wore a golden circle 
round his waist And little Playman did nothing at all, and seemed 
proud of it They were boasters, and boasters they will remain ; 
and therefore I left them ” 

“And now we sit here and glitter,” said the piece of broken 
bottle. 

At the same moment more water streamed into the gutter, so 
that it overflowed, and the piece of bottle was carried away 

‘So he 1s promoted,” said the darning-needle, “while I remain 
here; I am too fine, but that 1s my pride, and what do I care?” 

B 
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“And so she sat there in her pride, and had many such thoughts as 
these,—“I could almost fancy that I came from a sunbeam, I am 
so fine It seems as if the sunbeams were always looking for me 
under the water Ah! I am so fine that even my mother cannot 
find me Had I still my old eye, which was broken off, I believe 
I should weep, but no, I would not do that, it 1s not genteel to 
cry ” 

One day a couple of street boys were paddling in the gutter, 
for they sometimes found old nails, farthings, and other trea 
sures It was dirty work, but they took great pleasure 1n it. 
* Hallo!” cried one, as he pncked himself with the darning 
needle, “here’s a fellow for you” 

“T am not a fellow, I am a young lady,” said the darning: 
needle , but no one heard her 

The sealing-wax had come off, and she was quite black, but 
black makes a person look slender, so she thought herself,,even 
finer than before 

“‘ Here comes an egg-shell sailing along,” said one of the boys ; 
so they stuck the darning-needle into the egg-shell 

“White walls, and I am black myself,” said the darning-needle, 
“that looks well, now I can be seen, but I hope I shall not be 
sca-sick, or I shall break again” She was not sea-sick, and she 
did not break “It 1s a good thing against sca-sickness to have a 
steel stomach, and not to forget one’s own importance Now my 
sea-sickness has past delicate people can bear a great deal” 

Crack went the egg-shell, as a waggon passed over it ‘Good 
heavens, how it crushes!” said the darning-needle “I shall be 
sick now Iam breaking!” but she did not break, though the 
waggon went over her as she lay at full length , and there let her he. 





A Rose from Bomer’s Grave. 


ALL the songs of the east speak of the love of the nightingale 
for the rose in the silent starlight mght The winged songster 
serenades the fragrant flowers 

Not far from Smyrna, where the merchant drives his loaded 
camels, proudly arching their long necks as they journey beneath 
the lofty pines over holy ground, I saw a hedge of roses. The 
turtle-dove flew among the branches of the tail trees, and as thé 
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sunbeams fell upon her wings, they glistened as if they were mo- , 
ther-of-pearl. On the rose-bush grew a flower, more beautiful t 
them all, and to her the mghtingale sung of his woes, but the rose 
remained salent, not even a dewdrop lay like a tear of sympathy 
on her leaves At last she bowed her head over a heap of stones, 
and said, “‘ Here rests the greatest singer in the world, over hus 
tomb will I spread my fragrance, and on it I will let my leaves 
fall when the storm scatters them He who sung of Troy became 
earth, and from that earth I have sprung I, a rose from the 
grave of Homer, am too lofty to bloom for a mghtingale” Then 
the nightingale sung himself to death A camel-driver came by, 
with his loaded camels and his black slaves , his little son found 
the dead bird, and buried the lovely songster in the grave of the 
great Homer, while the rose trembled in the wind 

The evening came, and the rose wrapped her leaves more closely 
around her, and dreamed and this was her dream 

It*was a fair sunshiny day , a crowd of strangers drew near who 
had undertaken a pilgrimage to the grave of Homer Among the 
strangers was a minstrel from the north, the home of the clouds 
and the bnihant hyhts of the aurora borealis He plucked the 
rose and placed it in a book, and carried it away into a distant 
part of the world, his fatherland The rose faded with gnef, and 
lay between the leaves of the book, which he opened in his own 
home, saying, “ Here 1s a rose from the grave of Homer” 

Then the flower awoke from her dream, and trembled in the wind. 
A drop of dew fell from the leaves upon the singer’s grave The sun 
rose, and the flower bloomed more beautiful than ever The day 
was hot, and she was still in her own warm Asia Then footsteps 
approached , strangers, such as the rose had seen in her dream, 
came by, and among them was a poct from the north, he plucked 
the rose, pressed a kiss upon her fresh mouth, and carned her 
away to the home of the clouds and the northern hghts lLikea 
mummy, the flower now rests 1n his “ Ihad,” and, as in her dream, 
she hears him say, as he opens the book, “ Here 1s a rose from the 
grave of Homer.” 








Che Flax, 
"Tue flax was in full bloom, it had pretty httle blue flowers as 
delicate az the wings of a moth, or even more so. The sun shone, 
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«and the showers watered it, and this was just as good for the flaa 
ast 1s for little children to be washed and then kissed by their 
mother They look much prettier for it, and so did the flax. 

“‘ People say that I look exceedingly well,” said the flax, “and 
that I am so fine and long that I shall make a beautiful piece of 
linen How fortunate I am, it makes me so happy, it 1s such a 
pleasant thing to know that something can be made of me How 
the sunshine cheers me, and how sweet and refreshing 1s the rain ; 
my happiness overpowers me, no one 1n the world can feel happier 
than I am” 

“ Ah, yes, no doubt,” said the fern, “but you do not know the 
world yet as well as I do, for my sticks are knotty”, and then it 
sung quite mournfully— 

** Snip, snap, snurre, 
Basse lurre 
The song 1s ended ” 

“No, it is not ended,” said the flax ‘To-morrow the suh will 
shine, or the rain descend I feel that Iam growing I feel that 
Iam in full blossom I am the happiest of all creatures ” 

Well, one day some people came, who took hold of the flax 
and pulled it up by the roots, this was painful, then it was 
laid in water as if they intended to drown it, and, after that, 
placed near a fire as if it were to be roasted, all this was very 
shocking ‘“ We cannot expect to be happy always,” said the flax, 
“by experiencing evil as well as good, we become wise” And 
tertainly there was plenty of evil in store for the flax It was 
steeped, and roasted, and broken, and combed , indeed, it scarcely 
knew what was done to it At last It was put on the spinning 
wheel. ‘ Whirr, whirr,” went the wheel so quickly that the flax 
could not collect its thoughts ‘Well, I have been very happy,” 
he thought 1n the midst of his pain, “‘ and must be contented with 
the past ,” and contented he remained till he was put on the loom, 
and became a beautiful piece of white len All the flax, even to 
the last stalk, was used in making this one piece. ‘“ Well, this 1s 
quite wonderful , I could not have believed that I should be so 
favoured by fortune. The fern really was not wrong with its song of 


‘Snip, snap, snurre 
Basse lurre’ < 


But the song is not ended yet, I am sure; it is only just begin 
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ning. How wonderful it 1s, that after all I have suffered, I am |. 
made something of at last, I am the luckiest person in the wo 
—so strong and fine, and how white, and whata length! This 

is something different to being a mere plant and bearing flowers. 
Then, I had no attention, nor any water unless it rained , now, I 
am watched and taken care of Every morning the maid turns 
me over, and I have a shower-bath from the watering-pot every 
evening Yes, and the clergyman’s wife noticed me, and said I 
was the best piece of linen in the whole parish, I cannot be hap- 
pier than I am now” 

After some time, the linen was taken into the house, placed 
under the scissors, and cut and torn into pieces, and then pncked 
with needles This certainly was not pleasant, but at last 1t was 
made into twelve garments ot that kind which people do not hke 
to name, and yet everybody should wear one ‘See, now, then,” 
said the flax, ‘“‘I have become something of importance This 
was my destiny, it 1s quite a blessing Now shall be of some 
use 1n the world, as every one ought to be, it 1s the only way to 
be happy I am now divided into twelve pieces, and yet we are 
all one and the same in the whole dozen. It 1s most extraordinary 
good fortune ” 

Years passed away, and at last the linen was so worn it could 
scarcely hold together ‘It must end very soon,” said the pieces 
to each other , “ we would gladly have held together a little longer, 
but it 1s useless to expect impossibilities” And at length they\fell 
into rags and tatters, and thought it was all over with them, 
for they were torn to shreds, and steeped in water, and mad 
mto a pulp, and dried, and they knew not what besides, till a 
at once they found themselves beautiful white paper ‘“‘ Well, \ 
now, this 1s a surprise , a glorious surprise too,” said the paper. 
‘“‘T am now finer than ever, and I shall be wntten upon, and who 
can tell what fine things I may have written upon me _ This 1s 
wonderful luck!” And sure enough the most beautiful stories 
and poetry were written upon it, and only once was there a blot, 
which was very fortunate Then people heard the stories and 
poetry read, and it made them wiser and better, for all that was 
wnitten had a good and sensible meaning, and a great blessing 
was contained in the words on this paper 

“T never imagined anything hike this,” said the paper, “when I 
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ee ony a little blue flower, growing in the fields How could | 

farty that I should ever be the means of bringing knowledge and 
joy to men? I cannot understand it myself, and yet it 1s really 
so Heaven knows that I have done nothing myself, but what } 
was obliged to do with my weak powers for my own preservation ; 
and yet I have been promoted from one joy and honour to an- 
other Each time I think that the song is ended, and then some- 
thing higher and better begins for me I suppose now I shall be 
sent on my travels about the world, so that people may read me. 
It cannot be otherwise, indeed, it 1s more than probable, for I 
have more splendid thoughts written upon me, than I had pretty 
flowers in olden times I am happier than ever ” 

But the paper did not go on its travels, it was sent to the 
printer, and all the words written upon it were set up in type, to 
make a book, or rather, many hundreds of books, for so many 
more persons could derive pleasure and profit from a printed Look, 
than from the written paper, and if the paper had been sent about 
the world, it would have been worn out before it had got half 
through its journey 

“This 1s certainly the wisest plan,” said the written paper, “I 
really did not think of that I shall remain at home, and be held 
in honour, like some old grardfather, as I really am to all these 
new books ‘They will do some good I could not have wan- 
dered about as they do Yet he who wrote all this has looked at 
me, as every word flowed from his pen upon my surface Iam 
the most honoured of all” 

Then the paper was tied in a bundle with other papers, and 
thrown into a tub that stood in the washhouse 

“After work, it 1s well to rest,” said the paper, “and a very good 
opportunity to collect one’s thoughts NowI am able, for the first 
time, to think of my real condition , and to know one’s self 1s true 
progress What will be done with me now, I wonder? No doubt 
I shall still go forward. I have always progressed hitherto, as I 
know quite well ” 

Now it happened one day that all the paper in the tub was taken 
out, and laid on the hearth to be burnt. People said it could not 
be sold at the shop, to wrap up butter and sugar, because it hed 
been wntten upon. The children in the house stood round the 
stove ; for they wanted to see the paper burn, because it flarned 
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up so prettily, and afterwards, among the ashes, so many red sparks 
could be seen running one after the other, here and there, as quigK 
as the wind They called it seeing the children come ouf of 
school, and the last spark was the schoolmaster They often 
thought the last spark had come, and one would cry, “ There 
goes the schoolmaster,” but the next moment another spark 
would appear, shining so beautifully How they would like to 
know where the sparks all went to! Perhaps we shall find out 
some day, but we don’t know now 

The whole bundle of paper had been placed on the fire, and 
was soon alight “Ugh,” cried the paper, as it burst into a bnght 
flame , “ugh” It was certainly not very pleasant to be burning , 
but when the whole was wrapped in flames, the flames mounted up 
into the air, higher than the flax had ever been able to raise its 
little blue flower, and they glistened as the white linen never 
could have glistened All the wntten letters became quite red in 
a moment, and all the words and thoughts turned to fire 

‘Now I am mounting straight up to the sun,” said a voice in 
the flames , and it was as if a thousand voices echoed the words, 
and the flames darted up through the chimney, and went out at 
the top Then a number of tiny beings, as many in number 
as the flowers on the flax had been, and invisible to mortal eyes, 
floated above them ‘They were even lighter and more delicate 
than the flowers from which they were born, and as the flames 
were extinguished, and nothing remained of the paper but black 
ashes, these little beings danced upon it, and whenever they 
touched it, bright red sparks appeared 

“The children are all out of school, and the schoolmaster was 
the last of all,” said the children It was good fun, and they sang 
over the dead ashes,— 

*¢Snip, snip, snurre, 
Basse lure 
The song 1s ended ” 

But the little invisible beings said, “The song is never ended; 
the most beautiful 1s yet to come” 

But the children could neither hear nor understand this, nor 
ghould they, for children must not know everything. 


Bayes 


Nie 
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»~ The Shirt Collar. 


HERE was once a fine gentleman who possessed among other 
things a boot-jack and a hair-brush, but he had alse the finest 
shirt collar in the world, and of this collar we are about to hear a 
story The collar had become so old that he began to think 
about getting married, and one day he happened to find himself 
in the same washing-tub as a garter ‘Upon my word,” said the 
shirt collar, “I have never séen anything so slim and delicate, so 
neat and soft before May I venture to ask your name?” 

*T shall not tell you,” replied the garter 

‘Where do you reside when you are at home?” asked the shirt- 
collar But the garter was naturally shy, and did not know how 
to answer such a question 

‘“‘T presume you are a girdle,” said the shirt collar, “a sort of 
under girdle I see that you are useful, as well as ornamental, my 
little lady ” " 

“You must not speak to me,” said the garter , “I do not thnk 
I have given you any encouragement to do so” 

‘Oh, when any one 1s as beautiful as you are,” said the shirt- 
collar, “‘1s not that encouragement enough ?” 

“‘Get away , don’t come so near me,” said the garter, “ you ap- 
pear to me quite hke a man” 

‘Tt am a fine gentleman certainly,” said the shirt collar, “I 
possess a boot-jack and a hair-brush.” This was not true, for 
these things belonged to his master , but he was a boaster 

“T)on’t come so near me,” said the garter, “I am not accus- 
tomed to it.” 

“ Affectation!” said the shirt collar. 

Then they were taken out of the wash-tub, starched, and hung 
over a chair in the sunshine, and then laid on the ironing-board. 
And now came the glowing iron “Mistress widow,” said the 
shirt collar, “little mistress widow, I feel quite warm I am 
changing, I am losing all my creases. You are burning a hole in 
me. Ugh! I propose to you” 

‘You old rag,” said the flat-tron, dnving proudly over the col 
lar, for she fancied herself a steam-engine, which rolls over the 
raullway and draws carnages “ You old rag!” said she : 

The edges of the shirt collar were a little frayed, so the scissors 
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were brought to cut them smooth. “Oh!” exclaimed the shirt 
collar, “ what a first-rate dancer you would make , you can stretgh 
out your leg so well 1 never saw anything so charming, F’am 
sure no hurnan being could do the same” 

“ T should think not,” replied the scissors 

“You ought to be a countess,” said the shirt collar , “ but all I 
possess consists of a fine gentleman, a boot-jack, anda comb I 
wish I had an estate, for your sake ” 

‘What ! 1s he going to propose to me?” said the scissors, and 
she became so angry that she cut too sharply into the shirt collar, 
and it was obliged to be thrown by as useless 

“I shall be obliged to propose to the hair-brush,” thought the 
shirt collar , so he remarked one day, “It 1s wonderful what beau 
tiful hair you have, my little lady Have you never thought of 
being engaged ?” 

“You might know I should think of it,” answered the hair. 
brush , “I am engaged to the boot-jack ” 

“‘ Engaged !” cred the shirt collar, “ now there 1s no one left to 
propose to ,” and then he pretended to despise all love-making 

A long time passed, and the shirt collar was taken in a bag to 
the paper-mill Here was a large company of rags, the fine ones 
lying by themselves, separated from the coarser, as 1t ought to be. 
They had all many things to relate, especially the shirt collar, who 
was aternble boaster “I have had an immense number of love 
affairs,” said the shirt collar, “no one left me any peace It 1s 
true I was a very fine gentleman , quite stuck up. I had a boot- 
jack and a brush that I never used You should have seen me 
then, when I was turned down I shall never forget my first love ; 
she was a girdle, so charming, and fine, and soft, and she threw 
herself into a washing tub for my sake There was a widow too, 
who was warmly in love with me, but I let her alone, and she be- 
came quite black The next was a first-rate dancer , she gave me 
the wound from which I still suffer, she was so passionate Even 
my own hair-brush was in love with me, and lost all her haut 
through neglected love Yes, I have had great experience of 
this kind, but my greatest grief was for the garter—the girdle I 

Meant to say—that jumped into the wash-tub I have a great deal 
on my conscience, and it is really time I should be turned into 


white paper.” “ 
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And the shirt collar came to this at last All the rags were made 
iktp white paper, and the shirt collar became the very identical 
mIece of paper which we now see, and on which this story is 
printed It happened asa punishment to him, for hating boasted 
so shockingly of things which were not true And this is a warn- 
ing to us, to be careful how we act, for we may some day find our- 
selves in the rag-bag, to be turned into white paper, on which our 
whole history may be written, even its most secret actions And 
it would not be pleasant to have to run about the world im the 
form of a piece of paper, telling everything we have done, like the 
boasting shirt collar 








The Bittle Match-seller. 

IT was terribly cold and nearly dark on the last evening of the 
old year, and the snow was falling fast In the cold and the dark- 
ness, a poor little girl, with bare head and naked feet, roamed 
through the streets It is true she had on a pair of slippers when 
she left home, but they were not of much use They were very 
large, so large, indeed, that they had belonged to her mother, and 
the poor little creature had lost them in running across the street 
to avoid two carnages that were rolling along at a ternble rate 
One of the slippers she could not find, and a boy seized upon the 
other and ran away with it, saying that he could use it as a cradle, 
when he had children of his own So the little girl went on with 
her little naked feet, which were quite red and blue with the cold. 
In an old apron she carried a number of matches, and hada bundle 
of them in her hands No one had bought anything of her the 
whole day, nor had any one given her even a penny Shivering 
with cold and hunger, she crept along , poor little child, she looked 
the picture of misery The snow-flakes fell on her long, fair hau, 
which hung 1n curls on her shoulders, but she regarded them not. 

Lights were shining from every window, and there was a savoury 
smell of roast goose, for it was New-year’s eve—yes, she remem- 
bered that Ina corner, between two houses, one of which pro- 
jected beyond the other, she sank down, and huddled herself 
together. She had drawn her little feet under her, but she could, 
not keep off the cold, and she dared not go home, for she had 
sold no matches, and could not take home even a penny of money. 
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Her father would certainly beat her; besides, 1t was almost as cold 
at home as here, for they had only the roof to cover them, throvgh 
which the wind howled, although the largest holes had been 
stopped up with straw and rags Her httle hands were almost 
frozen with the cold Ah! perhaps a burning match might be some 
good, if she could draw it from the bundle and stnke it against 
the wall, just to warm her fingers She drew one out—“ scratch!” 
iat it sputtered as it burnt! It gave a warm, bnght lght, lke 
a little candle, as she held her hand over it It was really a won- 
derful light It seemed to the little girl as if she were sitting by 
a large iron stove, with polished brass feet and a brass ornament, 
How the fire burned! and seemed so beautifully warm that the 
child stretched out her feet as 1f to warm them, when, lo! the 
flame of the match went out, the stove vanished, and she had only 
the remains of the half-burnt match in her hand 

She rubbed another match on the wall It burst into a flame, 
and where its light fell upon the wall it became as transparent as 
a veil, and she could see into the room The table was covered 
with a snowy white table-cloth, on which stood a splendid dinner 
service, and a steaming roast goose, stuffed with apples and dned 
plums And what was still more wonderful, the goose jumped 
down from the dish and waddled across the floor, with a knife and 
fork in its breast, to the little girl Then the match went out, and 
there remained nothing but the thick, damp, cold wall before her 

She lighted another match, and then she found herself sitting 
under a beautiful Christmas-tree It was larger and more beauti- 
fully decorated than the one she had seen through the glass door 
at the mch merchant’s ‘Thousands of tapers were burning upon 
the green branches, and coloured pictures, like those she had seen 
in the show-windows, looked down upon it all The little one 
stretched out her hand towards them, and the match went out 

The Chnstmas lights rose higher and higher, till they looked to 
her like the stars in the sky Then she saw a star fall, leaving 
behind a bright streak of fire ‘Some one is dying,” thought the 
little girl, for her old grandmother, the only one who had ever 
loved her, and who was now dead, had told her that when a star 
dalls, a soul was going up to God 

She again rubbed a match on the wall, and the light shone round 
her, in the brightness stood her old grandmother, clear and shining, 
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yet mild and loving in her appearance “Grandmother,” cned 
tha, little one, “O take me with you, I know you will go away 
when the match burns out, you will vanish like the warm stove, 
the roast goose, and the large, glorious Christmas-tree® And she 
made haste to light the whole bundle of matches, for she wished 
to keep her grandmother there And the matches glowed with a 
hght that was brighter than the noon-day, and her grandmother 
had never appeared so large or so beautiful She took the little 
girl in her arms, and they both flew upwards in brightness and joy 
far above the earth, where there was neither cold nor hunger nor 
pain, for they were with God 

In the dawn of morning there lay the poor little one, with pale 
cheeks and smiling mouth, leaning against the wall, she had been 
frozen to death on the last evening of the old year, and the New- 
year’s sun rose and shone upon a little corpse! The child stul 
sat, in the stiffness of death, holding the matches in her hand, one 
bundle of which was burnt “She tried to warm herself,” said 
some No one imagined what beautiful things she had seen, nor 
into what glory she had entered with her grandmother, on New- 
year’s day. 





The BWuckioheat, 


Very often, after a violent thunder-storm, a field of buckwheat 
appears blackened and singed, as if a flame of fire had passed 
over 1t The country people say that this appearance 1s caused 
by lightning , but I will tell you what the sparrow says, and the 
sparrow heard it from an old willow-tree which grew near a field 
of buckwheat, and 1s there still. It is a large venerable tree, 
though a little crippled by age. The trunk has been split, and 
out of the crevice grass and brambles grow The tree bends 
forward slightly, and the branches hang quite down to the 
ground just hke green hair Corn grows in all the surrounding 
fields, not only rye and barley, but oats,—pretty oats that, when 
npe, look lke a number of little golden canary-birds sitting 
ona bough. The corn has a smiling look, and the heaviest and 
richest ears bend their heads low as if 1n pious humility. Once 
there was also a field of buckwheat, and this field was exactly 
opposite to the old willow-tree. The buckwheat did not bend 
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like the other grain, but erected its head proudly and stiffly on the 
stem ‘Iam as valuable as any other corn,” said he, “and I am 
much handsomer, my flowers are as beautiful as the bloom of’the 
apple blossom, and it 1s a pleasure to look at us Do you know 
of anything prettier than we are, you old willow-tree ?” 

And the willow-tree nodded his head, as if he would say, “ Indeed 
I do” 

But the buckwheat spread itself out with pride, and said, 
Stupid tree , he is so old that grass grows out of his body” 

There arose a very terrible storm All the field-flowers folded 
their leaves together, or bowed their little heads, while the storm 
passed over them, but the buckwheat stood erect in its pride. 
“Bend your head as we do,” said the flowers 

*‘T have no occasion to do so,” replied the buckwheat 

“Bend your heads as we do,” cried the ears of corn, “the 
angel of the storm is coming, his wings spread from the sky above 
to the earth beneath. He will stnmke you down before you can 
cry for mercy ” 

‘ But I will not bend my head,” said the buckwheat 

*‘ Close your flowers and bend your leaves,” said the old willow- 
tree. “ Do not look at the lightning when the cloud bursts, even 
men cannot do that Ina flash of lightning heaven opens, and 
we can look in, but the sight will strike even human beings blind. 
What then must happen to us, who only grow out of the earth, 
and are so inferior to them, 1f we venture to do so?” 

‘‘ Inferior, indeed!” said the buckwheat ‘Now I intend te 
have a peep into heaven” Proudly and boldly he looked up, 
while the lightning flashed across the sky as if the whole world 
were in flames 

When the dreadful storm had passed, the flowers and the corn 
raised their drooping heads in the pure still air, refreshed by the 
rain, but the buckwheat lay like a weed in the field, burnt to 
blackness by the lightning The branches of the old willow-tree 
rustled 1n the wind, and large water-drops fell from his green leaves 
as if the old willow were weeping. Then the sparrows asked why 
he was weeping, when all around seemed so cheerful. “See,” 
,they said, “how the sun shines, and the clouds float in the blue 
sky. Do you not smell the sweet perfume from flower and bush? 
Wherefore do you weep, old willow-tree?” Then the willow told 
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husband’s absence from home, and the good woman had placed 
before him the best she had 1n the house to eat When she heard 
the Yarmer coming she was frightened, and begged the sexton to 
tide himself in a large empty chest that stood inthe oom He 
did so, for he knew her husband could not endure the sight ofa 
sexton The woman then quickly put away the wine, and hid 
all the rest of the nice things in the oven, for if her husband had 
seen them he would have asked what they were brought out 
for 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Little Claus from the top of the shed, as he 
saw all the good things disappear 

‘Ts any one up there?” asked the farmer, looking up and dis- 
covering Little Claus “Why are you lying up there? Come 
down, and come into the house with me” So Little Claus came 
down and told the farmer how he had lost his way, and begged 
for a night's lodging 

“All nght,” said the farmer , “ but we must have something to 
eat first.” 

The woman received them both very kindly, laid the cloth on a 
large table, and placed before them a dish of porndge The farmer 
was very hungry,and ate his porndge with a good appetite, but 
Little Claus could not help thinking of the nice roast meat, fish, and 
pies, which he knew were in the oven’ Under the table, at his 
feet, lay the sack containing the horse’s skin, which he intended to 
sell at thenext town Now Little Claus did not relish the porndge 
at all, so he trod with his foot on the sack under the table, and 
the dry skin squeaked quite loud ‘“ Hush!” said Little Claus to 
his sack, at the same time treading upon it agai, till it squeaked 
louder than before 

“ Hallo! what have you got in your sack?” asked the farmer. 

“Qh, it 1s a conjuror,” said Little Claus , “and he says we need 
not eat porridge, for he has conjured the oven full of roast meat, 
fish, and pie” 

“Wonderful!” cried the farmer, starting up and opening the 
pven door, and there lay all the nice things hidden by the farmer’s 
wife, but which he supposed had been conjured there by the 
wizard under the table. The woman dared not say anything, so 
she placed the things before them, and they both ate of the fish, 
the meat, and the pastry. 
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Then Little Claus trod again upon his sack, and it squeaked 
as before ‘What does he say now?” asked the farmer ' 

“ He says,” replied Little Claus, “ that there are three bottles of 
wine for us standing in the corner, by the oven” 

So the woman was obliged to bring out the wine also, which 
she had Indden, and the farmer drank it till he became quite 
merry He would have hked such a conjuror as Little Claus 
carried in his sack “Could he conjure up the evil one?” asked 
the farmer “I should hke to see him now, while I am so 
merry ” 

“ Oh, yes!” replied Little Claus, “ my conjuror can do anything 
I ask him,—can you not?” he asked, treading at the same time 
on the sack till it squeaked ‘Do you hear? he answers ‘ Yes,’ 
but he fears that we shall not lke to look at him” 

“Oh, Iam not afraid What will he be like?” 

“ Well, he 1s very much like a sexton” 

“a!” said the farmer, “then he must be ugly Do you 
know I cannot endure the sight of a sexton However, that 
doesn’t matter, I shall know who it 1s , so I shall notmind Now 
then, I have got up my courage, but don’t let him come too near 
me ” 

“Stop, I must ask the conjuror,” said Little Claus , so he trod 
on the bag, and stooped his ear down to listen 

‘* What does he say?” 

“¥fe says that you must go and open that large chest which 
stands in the corner, and you will see the evil one crouching 
down inside , but you must hold the hd firmly, that he may not slip 
out ” 

“ Will you come and help me hold it?” said the farmer, going 
towards the chest in which his wife had hidden the sexton, who 
now lay inside, very much fnghtened. The farmer opened the hd 
a very little way, and pecped in 

“Qh,” cried he, springing backwards, “I saw him, and he 1s 
exactly like our sexton How dreadful itis!” So after that he 
was obliged to drink again, and they sat and drank till far into 
the night. 

“You must sell your conjuror to me,” said the farmer, “ ask 
asy much as you like, I will pay it; indeed I would give yov 
directly a whole bushel of gold.” 


(@ 
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‘No, indeed, I cannot,” said Little Claus; “only think how 
much profit I could make out of this conjuror.” 

*But I should like to have him,” said the farmer, still con- 
tinuing his entreaties 

“ Well,” said Little Claus at length, “ you have been so good as 
to give me a night’s lodging, I will not refuse you , you shall have 
the conjuror for a bushel of money, but I will have quite full 
measure ” 

“So you shall,” said the farmer ; “ but you must take away the 
chest as well I would not have it in the house another hour; 
there 1s no knowing if Ze may not be still there” 

So Little Claus gave the farmer the sack containing the dried 
horse’s skin, and received in exchange a bushel of money—full 
measure ‘The farmer also gave him a wheelbarrow on which to 
carry away the chest and the gold 

“ Farewell,” said Little Claus, as he went off with his money and 
the great chest, in which the sexton lay still concealed Onone 
side of the forest was a broad, deep nver, the water flowed so 
rapidly that very few were able to swim against the stream A 
new bridge had lately been built across it, and in the middle of 
this bridge Little Claus stopped, and said, loud enough to be heard 
by the sexton, “ Now, what shall I do with this stupid chest, it 1s 
as heavy as if 1t were full of stones. I shall be tired if I roll it any 
farther, so I may as well throw it into the river , if it swims after me 
to my house, well and good, and if not, 1t will not much matter ” 

So he seized the chest in his hand and lifted it up a little, as if 
he were going to throw it into the water. 

“No, leave it alone,” cned the sexton from within the chest ; 
“let me out first ” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Little Claus, pretending to be frightened, 
“he 1s in there still, is he? I must throw him into the niver, that 
he may be drowned ” 

“Qh, no, oh, no,” cried the sexton, “I will give you a whole 
bushel full of money if you will let me go” 

“Why, that 1s another matter,” said Little Claus, opening the 
chest. The sexton crept out, pushed the empty chest into the 
water, and went to his house, then he measured out a whole 
bushel full of gold for Little Claus, who had already received one 
from the faxmer, so that now he had a barrow full. 
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“T have been well paid for my horse,” said he to himself when 
he reached home, entered his own room, and emptied all his 
money into a heap on the floor ‘“ How vexed Great Claus will be 
when he ffds how rich I have become all through my one horse; 
but I shall not tell him exactly how it all happened” Then he 
sent a boy to Great Claus to borrow a bushel measure 

“What can he want it for?” thought Great “aus, so he 
smeared the bottom of the measure with tar, that some of what- 
ever was put into it might stick there and remain And soit 
happened , for when the measure returned, three new silver florins 
were sticking to it 

“What does this mean?” said Great Claus; so he ran off 
directly to Little Claus, and asked, “ Where did you get so much 
money ?” 

Oh, for my horse’s skin, I sold it yesterday ” 

< It was certainly well paid for then,” said Great Claus, and he 
ran home to his house, seized a hatchet, and knocked all his four 
horses on the head, flayed off their skins, and took them to the 
town to sell ‘Skins, skins, who'll buy skins?” he cried, as he 
went through the streets All the shoemakers and tanners came 
running, and asked how much he wanted for them 

‘A bushel of money, for each,” replied Great Claus 

“ Are you mad?” they all cried, “do you think we have money 
to spend by the bushel ?” 

“‘ Skins, skins,” he cned again, “ who'll buy skins?” but to all 
who inquired the price, his answer was, “ A bushel of money ” 

“ He 1s making fools of us,” said they all; then the shoemakers 
took their straps, and the tanners their leather aprons, and began 
to beat Great Claus 

“ Skins, skins!” they cried, mocking him , “ yes, we'll mark your 
skin for you, till 1t 1s black and blue.” 

“Out of the town with him,” said they And Great Claus was 
obliged to run as fast as he could, he had never before been so 
thoroughly beaten. 

“‘ Ah,” said he, as he came to his house: “ Little Claus shall pay 
me for this , I will beat him to death.” 

, Meanwhile the old grandmother of Little Claus died She had 
been cross, unkind, and really spiteful to him, but he was very 
sorry, and took the dead woman and Jaid her in his warm bed to 
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see if he could bring her to life again There he determined that 
she should he the whole night, while he seated himself in a chair 
in a corner of the room as he had often done before. During the 
night, as he sat there, the door opened, and in came Great Claus 
with a hatchet. He knew well where Little Claus’s bed stood, 
so he went nght up to it, and struck the old grandmother on the 
head, thinking it must be Little Claus 

“‘ There,” cried he, “ now you cannot make a fool of me again ,” 
and then he went home 

“ That 1s a very wicked man,” thought Little Claus , “he meant 
to kill me Its a good thing for my old grandmother that she 
was already dead, or he would have taken her life” Then he 
dressed his old grandmother in her best clothes, borrowed a horse 
of his neighbour, and harnessed it to a cart Then he placed 
the old woman on the back seat, so that she might not fall out as 
he drove, and rode away through the wood By sunrise they 
reached a large inn, where Little Claus stopped and went to get 
something to eat The landlord was a rich man, and a good man 
too, but as passionate as if he had been made of pepper and 
snuff 

“Good morning,” said he to Little Claus, “you are come be- 
times to-day ” 

“Yes,” said Little Claus, “I am going to the town with my 
old grandmother, she 1s sitting at the back of the wagon, but I 
cannot bnng her into the room Will you take her a glass of 
mead? but you must speak very loud, for she cannot hear well.” 

“Yes, certainly I will,” replied the landlord , and, pounng out a 
glass of mead, he carried 1t out to the dead grandmother, who sat 
upright in the cart “ Here is a glass of mead from your grand- 
son,” said the landlord The dead woman did not answer a word, 
but sat quite still “Do you not hear?” cried the landlord as 
loud as he could , “ here is a glass of mead from your grandson ” 

Again and again he bawled it out, but as she did not stir he 
flew into a passion, and threw the glass of mead 1n her face , it struck 
her on the nose, and she fell backwards out of the cart, for she 
was only seated there, not tied in. 

“ Hallo!” cned Little Claus, rushing out of the door, and seiz- 
ing hold of the landlord by the throat; “ you have killed my grand- 
mother , see, here 1s a great hole in her forehead.” 
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“Oh how unfortunate,” said the landlord, wringing his hands. 
“This all comes of my fiery temper Dear Little Claus, J will 
give you a bushel of money , I will bury your grandmother as if 
she were nly own, only keep silent, or else they will cut off my 
head, and that would be disagreeable ” 

So it happened that Little Claus received another bushel of 
money, and the landlord buried his old grandmother as 1f she had 
been his own When Little Claus reached home again, he 1mme- 
diately sent a boy to Great Claus, requesting him to lend him a 
bushel measure “ How 1s this?” thought Great Claus, “did I not 
kill him? I must go and see for myself” So he went to Little 
Claus, and took the bushel measure with him ‘“ How did you 
get all this money?” asked Great Claus, staring with wide open 
eyes at his neighbour's treasures 

“You killed my grandmother instead of me,” said Little Claus ; 
“se I have sold her for a bushel of money ” 

“That 1s a good price at all events,” said Great Claus So 
he went home, took a hatchet, and killed his old grandmother 
with one blow Then he placed her on a cart, and drove into 
the town to the apothecary, and asked him if he would buy a dead 
body 

“Whose 1s it, and where did you get it?” asked the apothe- 
cary 

“It 1s my grandmother,” he replied , ‘I killed her with a blow, 
that I might get a bushel of money for her” 

“‘ Heaven preserve us!” cried the apothecary, “you are out of 
your mind Don't say such things, or you will lose your head” 
And then he talked to him seriously about the wicked deed he 
had done, and told him that such a wicked man would surely be 
punished Great Claus got so fnghtened that he rushed out of 
the surgery, jumped into the cart, whipped up his horses, and 
drove home quickly The apothecary and all the people thought 
him mad, and let him drive where he hked 

“You shall pay for this,” said Great Claus, as soon as he got 
into the high-road, “that you shall, Little Claus” So as soon 
as he reached home he took the largest sack he could find and 
went over to Little Claus ‘You have played me another trick,” 
said he “First, I killed all my horses, and then my old grand 
mother, and it 1s all your fault; but you shall not make a fool of 
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me any more.” So he laid hold of Little Claus round the body, 
and pushed him into the sack, which he took on his shoulders, 
saying, “ Now I’m going to drown you in the nver.” 

He had a long way to go before he reached the river; and Little 
Claus was not a very light weight to carry The road led by the 
church, and as they passed he could hear the organ playing and 
the people singing beautifully Great Claus put down the sack 
close to the church-door, and thought he might as well go in and 
hear a psalm before he went any farther. Little Claus could not 
possibly get out of the sack, and all the people were in church, so 
in he went 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” sighed Little Claus in the sack, as he 
turned and twisted about, but he found he could not loosen the 
string with which it was tied Presently an old cattle dnver, with 
snowy hair, passed by, carrying a large staff in his hand, with 
which he drove a large herd of cows and oxen before him They 
stumbled against the sack in which lay Little Claus, and turned 
it over ‘Oh dear,” sighed Little Claus, “I am very young, yet I 
am soon going to heaven.” 

“ And I, poor fellow,” said the drover, “I, who am so old 
already, cannot get there ” 

‘Open the sack,” cried Little Claus , “creep into it instead of 
me, and you will soon be there ” 

With all my heart,” replied the drover, opening the sack, from 
which sprung Little Claus as quickly as possible “ Will you take 
care of my cattle ?” said the old man, as he crept into the bag 

“Yes,” said Little Claus, and he tied up the sack, and then 
walked off with all the cows and oxen 

When Great Claus came out of church, he took up the sack, 
and placed it on his shoulders It appeared to have become 
hghter, for the old drover was not half so heavy as Little Claus 

“‘ How light he seems now,” said he ‘Ah, it is because I have 
been to a church” So he walked on to the river, which was 
deep and broad, and threw the sack containing the old drover 
into the water, believing it to be Little Claus “There you may 
he!” he exclaimed, “you will play me no more tricks now” 
Then he turned to go home, but when he came to a place where 
two roads crossed, there was Little Claus driving the cattle “ How 
is this?” said Great Claus. ‘Did I not drown you just now?” 
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Yes,” said Little Claus; “ you threw me into the river about 
half an hour ago.” 

‘But wherever did you get all these fine beasts?” asked Great 
Claus : 

‘These beasts are sea-cattle,” replied Little Claus. “I'll tell 
you the whole story, and thank you for drowning me, I am above 
you now, I am really very nch I was fnghtened, to be sure, while 
I lay tied up in the sack, and the wind whistled in my ears when 
you threw me into the nver from the bridge, and I sank to the 
bottom immediately , but I did not hurt myself, for I fell upon 
beautifully soft grass which grows down there, and, in a moment, 
the sack opened, and the sweetest little maiden came towards me. 
She had snow-white robes, and a wreath of green leaves on her 
wet hair She took me by the hand, and said, ‘So you are come, 
Little Claus, and here are some cattle for you to begin with. 
Abput a mile farther on the road, there is another herd for you’ 
Then I saw that the mver formed a great highway for the people 
who live in the sea. They were walking and driving here and 
there from the sea to the land at the spot where the river termi- 
nates The bed of the river was covered with the loveliest flowers 
and sweet fresh grass The fish swam past me as rapidly as the 
birds do here in the air How handsome all the people were, and 
what fine cattle were grazing on the hills and 1n the valleys !” 

“But why did you come up again,” said Great Claus, “ if it was 
all so beautiful down there? I should not have dune so” 

“ Well,” said Little Claus, “1t was good policy on my part, you 
heard me say just now that I was told by the sea-maiden to go a 
mile farther on the road, and I should find a whole herd of cattle. 
By the road she meant the river, for she could not travel any other 
way, but I knew the winding of the niver, and how it bends, 
sometimes to the nght and sometimes to the left, and 1t seemed a 
long way, so I chose a shorter one, and, by coming up to the 
land, and then driving across the fields back again to the niver, I 
shall save half a mule, and get all my cattle more quickly.” 

“What a lucky fellow you are!” exclaimed Great Claus “Do 
you think I should get any sea-cattle if I went down to the bottom 

«Of the river?” 

Yes, I think so,” said Little Claus; “but I cannot carry you 

there in a sack, you are too heavy. However if you will go there, 
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first, and then creep into a sack, I will throw you in with the 
greatest pleasure ” 

“Thank you,” said Great Claus , “but remember, if I do not 
get any sea-cattle down there 1 shall come up again arid give you 
a good thrashing ” 

“No, now, don’t be too fierce about it!” said Tattle Claus, as 
they walked on towards the mver When they approached it, the 
cattle, who were very thirsty, saw the stream, and ran down to 
drink. 

‘See what a hurry they are in,” said Little Claus, “they are 
longing to get down again ” 

“‘ Come, help me, make haste,” said Great Claus ; “or you'll get 
beaten” So he crept into a large sack, which had been lying 
across the back of one of the oxen 

‘“‘ Put in a stone,” said Great Claus, “ or I may not sink” 

“Qh, there’s not much fear of that,” he replied, still he puta 
large stone into the bag, and then tied it tightly, and gave it a 
push. 

“Plump!” In went Great Claus, and immediately sank to the 
bottom of the river 

“Ym afraid he will not find any cattle,” said Little Claus, and 
then he drove his own beasts homewards. 





The Trabelling Companion. 


Poor John was very sad, for his father was so 11], he had no 
hope of his recovery John sat alone with the sick man in the 
little room, and the lamp had nearly burnt out, for it was late in 
the night 

“You have been a good son, John,” said the sick father, “and 
God will help you on in the world” He looked at him, as he 
spoke, with mild, earnest eyes, drew a deep sigh, and died, yet it 
appeared as if he still slept 

Tohn wept bitterly. He had no one in the wide world now; 
neither father, mother, brother, nor sister Poor John! he knelt 
down by the bed, kissed his dead father’s hand, and wept many, 
many bitter tears But at last his eyes closed, and he fell asleep 
with his head resting against the hard bed-post Then he dreamed 
a strange dream ; he thought he saw the sun shining upon him, 
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and his father alive and well, and even heard him laughing as he 
used to do when he was very happy A beautiful girl, with a 
golden crown on her head, and long, shimng hair, gave him her 
hand, and his father said, ‘See what a bride you have won She 
is the loveliest maiden on the whole earth” Then he awoke, and 
all the beaut:ful things vanished before his eyes, his father lay dead 
on the bed, and he was all alone Poor John! 

Dunng the following week the dead man was buried The son 
walked behind the coffin which contained his father, whom he so 
dearly loved, and would never again behold He heard the earth 
fall on the coffin-lid, and watched it till only a corner remained in 
sight, and at last that also disappeared He felt as if his heart 
would break with its weight of sorrow, till those who stood round 
the grave sang a psalm, and the sweet, holy tones brought tears 
into his eyes, which relieved him The sun shone bnghtly down 
on the green trees, as 1f 1t would say, “ You must not be so sor- 
rowful, John Do you see the beautiful blue sky above you? 
Your father 1s up there, and he prays to the loving Father of all, 
that you may do well in the future ” 

TI will always be good,” said John, “ and then I shall go to be 
with my father in heaven What joy it will be when we see each 
other again! How much I shall have to relate to him, and how 
many things he will be able to explain to me of the delights of 
heaven, and teach me as he once did on earth. Oh, what joy it 
will be!” 

He pictured it all so plainly to himself, that he smiled even while 
the tears ran down his cheeks 

The little birds in the chestnut-trees twittered, “ Tweet, tweet ,” 
they were so happy, although they had seen the funeral, but they 
seemed as if they knew that the dead man was now 1n heaven, and 
that he had wings much larger and more beautiful than their own ; 
that he was happy now, because he had been good here on earth, 
and they were glad of it John saw them fly away out of the green 
trees into the wide world, and he longed to fly with them , but first 
he cut out a large wooden cross, to place on his father’s grave , and 
when he brought 1t there in the evening, he found the grave decked 
qat with gravel and flowers Strangers had done this, they who 
had known the good old father who was now dead, and who had 
loved him very much. 
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Early the next morning, John packed up his httle bundle of 
clothes, and placed all his money, which consisted of fifty dollars 
and a few shillings, in his girdle ; with this he determined to try his 
fortune in the world. But first he went into the churchyard , and, 
by his father’s grave, he offered up a prayer, and said, “ Farewell.” 

As he passed through the fields, all the flowers looked fresh and 
beautiful in the warm sunshine, and nodded in the wind, as if they 
wished to say, “ Welcome to the green wood, where all is fresh and 
bnght ” 

Then John turned to have one more look at the old church, in 
which he had been christened in his infancy, and where his father 
had taken him every Sunday to hear the service and join in sing- 
ing the psalms As he looked at the old tower, he espied the 
ringer standing at one of the narrow openings, with his little 
pointed red cap on his head, and shading his eyes from the sun 
with his bent arm John nodded farewell to him, and theglittle 
ringer waved his red cap, laid his hand on his heart, and kissed 
his hand to him a great many times, to show that he felt kindly 
towards him, and wished him a prosperous journey 

John continued his journey, and thought of all the wonderful 
things he should see in the large, beautiful world, till he found 
himself farther away from home than ever he had been before 
He did not even know the names of the places he passed through, 
and could scarcely understand the language of the people he met, 
for he was far away, na strange land The first mght he slept 
on a haystack, out in the fields, for there was no other bed for 
him, but it seemed to him so nice and comfortable that even 
a king need not wish for a better. The field, the brook, the 
haystack, with the blue sky above, formed a beautiful sleeping- 
room. The green grass, with the little red and white flowers, was 
the carpet, the elder-bushes and the hedges of wild roses looked 
like garlands on the walls, and for a bath he could have the 
clear, fresh water of the brook , while the rushes bowed their heads 
to him, to wish him good morning and good evening The moon, 
hke a large lamp, hung high up 1m the blue ceiling, and he had no 
fear of its setting fire to his curtains, John slept here quite safely 
all night , and when he awoke, the sun was up, and all the hittle 
birds were singing round him, “Good morning, good morning 
Are you not up yet?” =, 
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It was Sunday, and the bells were ringing for church. As the 
people went in, John followed them ; he heard God’s word, joined 
in singing the psalms, and listened to the preacher. It seemed to 
him just as if he were in his own church, where he had been 
christened, and had sung the psalms with his father. Out mm the 
churchyard were several graves, and on some of them the grass 
had grown very high John thought of his father’s grave, which 
he knew at last would look hike these, as he was not there to weed 
and attend toit Then he set to work, pulled up the high grass, 
raised the wooden crosses which had fallen down, and replaced 
the wreaths which had been blown away from their places by the 
wind, thinking all the time, ‘“‘ Perhaps some one 1s doing the same 
for my father’s grave, as I am not there to do it.” 

Outside the church door stood an old beggar, leaning on his 
crutch John gave him his silver shillings, and then he continued 
his juurney, feeling lighter and happier than ever. Towards even- 
ing, the weather became very stormy, and he hastened on as 
quickly as he could, to get shelter, but it was quite dark by the 
time he reached a little lonely church which stood on ahill. “I 
will go in here,” he said, “and sit down in a corner, for I am 
quite tired, and want rest ” 

So he went in, and seated himself, then he folded his hands, 
and offered up his evening prayer, and was soon fast asleep and 
dreaming, while the thunder rolled and the hghtning flashed with: 
out. When he awoke, it was still night , but the storm had ceased, 
and the moon shone in upon him through the windows Then he 
saw an open coffin standing in the centre of the church, which 
contained a dead man, waiting for bumal John was not at all 
timid , he had a good conscience, and he knew also that the dead 
can never injure any one It 1s living wicked men who do harm to 
others Two such wicked persons stood now by the dead man, 
who had been brought to the church to be buried Their evil 
intentions were to throw the poor dead body outside the church 
door, and not leave him to rest in his coffin 

‘Why do you do this?” asked John, when he saw what they 
were going to do, “it 1s very wicked. Leave him to rest mn 
p2ace, in Chnist’s name” 

“ Nonsense,” replied the two dreadful men. “He has cheated 
us; he owed us money which he cou'd not pay, and now he is 
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dead we shall not get a penny, so we mean to have our revenge, 
and let him jie hke a dog outside the church door” 

“ T have only fifty dollars,” said John, “it 1s all I possess in the 
world, but I will give it to you if you will promise me faithfully to 
leave the dead man in peace_ I shall be able to get on without 
the money, I have strong and healthy limbs, and God will 
always help me” 

“Why, of course,” said the hornd men, “if you will pay his 
debt we will both promise not to touch him You may depend 
upon that,” and then they took the money he offered them, 
laughed at him for his good nature, and went their way 

Then he laid the dead body back in the coffin, folded the 
hands, and took leave of it, and went away contentedly through 
the great forest All around him he could see the prettiest little 
elves dancing in the moonlight, which shone through the trees. 
They were not disturbed by his appearance, for they knew he was 
good and harmless among men ‘They are wicked people only 
who can never obtain a glimpse of faines Some of them were 
not taller than the breadth of a finger, and they wore golden 
combs in their long, yellow hair They were rocking themselves 
two together on the large dew-drops with which the leaves and 
the hugh grass were sprinkled Sometimes the dew-drops would 
roll away, and then they fell down between the stems of the long 
grass, and caused a great deal of laughing and noise among the 
other little people. It was quite charming to watch them at 
play Then they sang songs, and John remembered that he had 
learnt those pretty songs when he was a little boy Large speckled 
spiders, with silver crowns on their heads, were employed to spin 
suspension bridges and palaces from one hedge to another, and 
when the tiny drops fell upon them, they glittered in the moon- 
hight hke shining glass. ‘This continued till sunrise. Then the 
little elves crept into the flower-buds, and the wind seized the 
bridges and palaces, and fluttered them in the aur like cobwebs. 

As John left the wood, a strong man’s voice called after him, 
‘‘ Hallo, comrade, where are you travelling ?” 

“Into the wide world,” he replied , “I am only a poor lad, I 
have neither father nor mother, but God will help me” ° 

“T am going into the wide world also,” replied the stranger; 
* shall we keep each other company ?” 
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“With all my heart,” said he, and so they went on together. 
Soon they began to hke each other very much, for they were both 
good, but John found out that the stranger was much more clever 
than himself, He had travelled all over the world, and could 
describe almost everything. The sun was high in the heavens 
when they seated themselves under a large tree to eat their break. 
fast, and at the same moment an old woman came towards them. 
She was very old and almost bent double She leaned upona 
stick and carried on her back a bundle of firewood, which she had 
collected in the forest , her apron was tied round it, and John saw 
three great stems of fern and some willow twigs peeping out Just 
as she came close up to them, her foot slipped and she fell to the 
ground screaming loudly poor old woman, she had broken her 
leg! John proposed directly that they should carry the old woman 
home to her cottage, but the stranger opened his knapsack and 
took out a box, in which he said he had a salve that would quickly 
make‘her leg well and strong again, so that she would be able to 
walk home herself, as if her leg had never been broken And all 
that he would ask in return was the three fern stems which she 
carried in her apron 

“That 1s rather too high a price,” said the old woman, nodding 
her head quite strangely She did not seem at all inclined to part 
with the fern stems However, it was not very agreeable to lie 
there with a broken leg, so she gave them to him, and such was 
the power of the ointment, that no sooner had he rubbed her leg 
with 1t than the old mother rose up and walked even better than 
she had done before But then this wonderful omtment could 
not be bought at a chemist’s 

“What can you want with those three fern rods?” asked John 
of his fellow-traveller 

** Oh, they will make capital brooms,” said he, “and I like 
them because I have strange whims sometimes” ‘Then they 
walked on together for a long distance 

“‘ How dark the sky 1s becoming,” said John, “and look at 
those thick, heavy clouds ” 

“Those are not clouds,” replied his fellow-traveller , “ they ara 
mountains—large lofty mountains—on the tops of which we should 
be above the clouds, in the pure, free air. Believe me, 1t 1s delight- 
ful to ascend so high, to-morrow we shall be there.” But the 
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mountains were not so near as they appeared; they had to travel 
a whole day before they reached them, and pass through black 
forests and piles of rock as large as a town The journey had 
been so fatiguing that Jolin and his fellow traveller stopped to 
rest at a roadside inn, so that they might gain strength for their 
journey on the morrow In the large public room of the inn a 
great many persons were assembled to see a comedy performed 
by dolls The showman had just erected his little theatre, and 
the people were sitting round the room to witness the performance. 
Right in front, in the very best place, sat a stout butcher, with a 
great bull-dog by his side who seemed very much inclined to bite. 
He sat staring with all his eyes, and so indeed did every one else 
in the room And then the play began It was a pretty piece, 
with a king and queen 1n it, who sat on a beautiful throne, and 
had gold crowns on their heads The trains to their dresses were 
very long, according to the fashion, while the prettiest of wooden 
dolls, with glass eyes and large moustaches, stood at the doors, 
and opened and shut them, that the fresh air might come into the 
room It was a very pleasant play, not at all mournful , but just 
as the queen stood up and walked across the stage, the great bull- 
dog, who should have been held back by his master, made a 
spring forward, and caught the queen in his teeth by the slender 
waist, so that 1t snapped in two This was a very dreadful dis- 
aster The poor man, who was exhibiting the dolls, was much 
annoyed, and quite sad about his queen, she was the prettiest 
doll he had, and the bull-dog had broken her head and shoulders 
off. But after all the people were gone away, the stranger, who 
came with John, said that he could soon set her tonghts And 
then he brought out his box and rubbed the doll with some of the 
salve with which he had cured the old woman when she broke her 
leg As soon as this was done the doll’s back became quite nght 
again , her head and shoulders were fixed on, and she could even 
move her limbs herself there was now no occasion to pull the 
wires, for the doll acted just hke a living creature, excepting that 
she could not speak The man to whom the show belonged was 
quite delighted at having a doil who could dance of herself without 
being pulled by the wires , none of the other dolls could do this. 
Dunng the night, when all the people at the inn were gone to 
bed, some one was heard to sigh so deeply and painfully, and the 
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sighing continued for so long a time, that every one got up to see 
what could be the matter The showman went at once to his 
lttle theatre and found that it proceeded from the dolls, wha, all 
lay on the flpor sighing piteously, and staring with their glass eyes; 
they all wanted to be rubbed with the ointment, so that, like the 
queen, they might be able to move of themselves The queen 
threw herself on her knees, took off her beautiful crown, and, 
holding it in her hand, cried, “Take this from me, but do rub 
my husband and his courtiers.” 

The poor man who owned the theatre could scarcely refrain 
from weeping, he was so sorry that he could not help them. 
Then he immediately spoke to John’s comrade, and promised 
him all the money he might receive at the next evening's perform- 
ance, if he would only rub the ointment on four or five of his 
dolls But the fellow-traveller said he did not require anything in 
return, excepting the sword which the showman wore by his side. 
As soon as he received the sword he anointed six of the dolls with 
the ointment, and they were able immediately to dance so grace- 
fully that all the living girls in the room could not help joming in 
the dance The coachman danced with the cook, and the waiters 
with the chambermaids, and all the strangers joined, even the 
tongs and the fire-shovel made an attempt, but they fell down after 
the first jump So after all it was a very merry night The next 
morning John and his companion left the inn to continue their 
journey through the great pine-forests and over the high mountains. 
They arrived at last at such a great height that towns and villages 
lay beneath them, and the church steeples looked like little specks 
between the green trees They could see for miles round, far 
away to places they had never visited, and John saw more of the 
beautiful world than he had ever known before The sun shone 
brightly in the blue firmament above, and through the clear moun- 
tain air came the sound of the huntsman’s horn, and the soft, sweet 
notes brought tears into his eyes, and he could not help exclaim- 
ing, “ How good and loving God 1s to give us all this beauty 
and loveliness in the world to make us happy!” 

His fellow-traveller stood by with folded hands, gazing on the 
dark woods and the towns bathed in the warm sunshine At this 
moment there sounded over their heads sweet music. They looked 
up, and discovered a large white swan hovering in the aur, and 
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singing as never bird sang before. But the song soon became 
weaker and weaker, the bird’s head drooped, and he sunk slowly 
down, and lay dead at their feet. 

“It is a beautiful bird,” said the traveller, “and these large 
white wings are worth a great deal of money I will take them 
with me You see now that a sword will be very useful ” 

So he cut off the wings of the dead swan with one blow, and 
carried them away with him 

They now continued their journey over the mountains for many 
miles, till they at length reached a large city, containing hundreds 
of towers, that shone 1n the sunshine like silver In the midst of 
the city stood a splendid marble palace, roofed with pure red gold, 
in which dwelt the king John and his companion would not go 
into the town immediately , so they stopped at an inn outside the 
town, to change their clothes, for they wished to appear respect- 
able as they walked through the streets The landlord told them 
that the king was a very good man, who never injured any One; 
but as to his daughter, “Heaven defend us!” 

She was indeed a wicked princess She possessed beauty 
enough—nobody could be more elegant or prettier than she was ; 
but what of that? for she was a wicked witch , and in consequence 
of her conduct many noble young princes had lost their lives, 
Any one was at liberty to make her an offer , were he a prince or a 
beggar, it mattered not to her. She would ask him to guess three 
things which she had just thought of, and if he succeeded, he was 
to marry her, and be king over all the land when her father died ; 
but if he could not guess these three things, then she ordered him 
to be hanged or to have his head cut off The old king, her 
father, was very much grieved at her conduct, but he could not 
prevent her from being so wicked, because he once said he would 
have nothing more to do with her lovers, she might do as she 
pleased. Each pnnce who came and tried the three guesses, so 
that he might marry the pnncess, had been unable to find them 
out, and had been hanged or beheaded They had all been 
warned in time, and might have left her alone, if they would. 
The old king became at last so distressed at all these dreadful cir- 
cumstances, that for a whole day every year he and his soldiers 
knelt and prayed that the princess might become good , but she’ 
continued as wicked as ever. The old women who drank brandy 
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would colour it quite black before they drank it, to show how they 
mourned , and what more could they do? 

‘What a horrible princess!” said John; “she ought to beowell 
flogged. If,I were the old king, I would have her punished in 
some way” 

Just then they heard the people outside shouting, “ Hurrah!” 
and, looking out, they saw the princess passing by , and she was 
really so beautiful that everybody forgot her wickedness, and 
shouted, “ Hurrah!” Twelve lovely maidens in white silk dresses, 
holding golden tulips in their hands, rode by her side on coal-black 
horses The princess herself had a snow-white steed, decked with 
diamonds and rubies Her dress was of cloth of gold, and the 
whip she held in her hand looked like asunbeam The golden 
crown on her head glittered like the stars of heaven, and her 
mantle was formed of thousands of butterflies’ wings sewn together. 
Yet she herself was more beautiful than all 

When John saw her, his face became as red as a drop of blooa, 
and he could scarcely utter a word The princess looked exactly 
like the beautiful lady with the golden crown, of whom he had 
dreamed on the night his father died She appeared to him so 
lovely that he could not help loving her 

“Tt could not be true,” he thought, “that she was really a 
wicked witch, who ordered people to be hanged or beheaded, if 
they could not guess her thoughts Every one has permission to 
go and ask her hand, even the poorest beggar I shall pay a visit 
to the palace,” he said, “I must go, for I cannot help myself” 

Then they all advised him not to attempt it, for he would be 
sure to share the same fate as the rest His fellow-traveller also 
tried to persuade him against it, but John seemed quite sure of 
success He brushed his shoes and his coat, washed his face and 
his hands, combed his soft flaxen hair, and then went out alone 
into the town, and walked to the palace 

“ Come in,” said the king, as John knocked at the door John 
opened it, and the old king, in a dressing-gown and embroidered 
slippers came towards him He had the crown on his head, car- 
ried his sceptre in one hand, and the orb 1n the other. “ Wait a 
bit,” said he, and he placed the orb under his arm, so that he 
cculd offer the other hand to John , but when he found that Jolin 
was another suitor, he began to weep so violently, that both the 
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sceptre and the orb fell to the floor, and he was obliged to wipe 
his eyes with his dressmg-gown Poor old king! “ Let her 
alone,” he said , “you will fare as badly as all the others Come, 
I will show you” Then he led him out into the pnncess’s plea- 
sure gardens, and there he saw a frightful sight On every tree 
hung three or four king’s sons who had wooed the princess, but 
had not been able to guess the riddles she gave them Their 
skeletons rattled in every breeze, so that the terrified birds never 
dared to venture into the garden All the flowers were supported 
by human bones instead of sticks, and human skulls in the flower- 
pots grinned horribly It was really a doleful garden for a pmn- 
cess ‘Do you see all this?” said the old king , “ your fate will he 
the same as those who are here, therefore do not attempt it You 
really make me very unhappy,—I take these things to heart so 
very much ” 

John kissed the good old king’s hand, and said he was sure it 
would be all nght, for he was quite enchanted with the beatitiful 
princess Then the princess herself came nding into the palace 
yard with all her ladies, and he wished her “Good morning” 
She looked wonderfully fair and lovely when she offered her hand 
to John, and he loved her more than ever. How could she be a 
wicked witch, as all the people asserted? He accompanied her 
into the hall, and the little pages offered them gingerbread nuts 
and sweetmeats, but the old king was so unhappy he could eat no- 
thing, and besides, gingerbread nuts were too hard for him It was 
decided that John should come to the palace the next day, when 
the judges and the whole of the counsellors would be present, to 
try if he could guess the first nddle If he succeeded, he would 
have to come a second time , but if not, he would lose his life,— 
and no one had ever been able to guess even one However, 
John was not at all anxious about the result of his trial, on the 
contrary, he was very merry He thought only of the beautiful 
princess, and believed that in some way he should have help, but 
how he knew not, and did not hke to think about it, so he 
danced along the high-road as he,went back to the inn, where he 
had left his fellow-traveller waiting for him John could not re 
frain from telling him how gracious the princess had been, and 
how beautiful she looked He longed for the next day so much, 
that he might go to the palace and try his luck at guessing the 
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riddles. But his comrade shook his head, and looked very mourn- 
ful, “I do so wish you to do well,” said he, “we might have 
continued together much longer, and now I am likely to lose you, 
you poor dear John! I could shed tears, but I will not make you 
unhappy on the last night we may be together. We will be merry, 
really merry this evening , to-morrow, after you are gone, I shal 
be able to weep undisturbed.” 

It was very quickly known among the inhabitants of the town 
that another suitor had arnved for the princess, and there was 
great sorrow in consequence ‘The theatre remained closed, the 
women who sold sweetmeats tied crape round the sugar-sticks, and 
the king and the priests were on their knees in the church There 
was a great lamentation, for no one expected John to succeed bet- 
ter than those who had been suitors before 

In the evening John’s comrade prepared a large bow! of punch, 
and said, ‘ Now let us be merry, and drink to the health of the 
princess.” But after drinking two glasses, John became so sleepy, 
that he could not possibly keep his eyes open, and fell fast asleep. 
Then his fellow-traveller lifted him gently out of his chair, and 
laid him on the bed, and as soon as it was quite dark, he took the 
two large wings which he had cut from the dead swan, and tied 
them firmly to his own shoulders Then he put into his pocket 
the largest of the three rods which he had obtained from the old 
woman who had fallen and broken her leg After this he opened 
the window, and flew away over the town, straight towards the 
palace, and seated himself in a corner, under the window which 
looked into the bedroom of the princess 

The town was perfectly still when the clocks struck a quarter to 
twelve Presently the window opened, and the princess, who had 
large black wings to her shoulders, and a long white mantle, flew 
away over the city towards a high mountain The fellow-traveller, 
who had made himself invisible, so that she could not possibly 
see him, flew after her through the air, and whipped the pnncess 
with his rod, so that the blood came whenever he struck her Ah, 
it was a strange flight through the air! The wind caught her 
mantle, so that 1t spread out on all sides, like the large sail of a 
ship, and the moon shone through it. “ How it hails, to be sure |” 
shid the princess, at each blow she received from the rod; and it 
served her nght to be whipped. 


. 


id 
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At last she reached the side of the mountain, and knocked. 
The mountain opened with a noise hke the roll of thunder, 
and the pnncess went in The traveller followed her; no one 
could see him, as he had made himself invisible -They went 
through a long, wide passage A thousand gleaming spiders ran 
here and there on the walls, causing them to glitter as if they 
were uluminated with fire They next entered a large hall built of 
silver and gold. Large red and blue flowers shone on the walls, 
looking lke sunflowers 1n size, but no one could dare to pluck 
them, for the stems were hideous poisonous snakes, and the 
flowers were flames of fire, darting out of their jaws Shining glow- 
worms covered the ceiling, and sky-blue bats flapped their trans- 
parent wings Altogether the place had a frightful appearance In 
the middle of the floor stood a throne supported by four skeleton 
horses, whose harness had been made by fiery-red spiders The 
throne itself was made of milk-white glass, and the cushions were 
little black mice, each biting the other’s tail Over it hung a 
canopy of rose-coloured spider’s webs, spotted with the prettiest 
little green flies, which sparkled hke precious stones On the 
throne sat an old magician with a crown on his ugly head, anda 
sceptre in his hand He kissed the princess on the forehead, 
seated her by his side on the splendid throne, and then the music 
commenced Great black grasshoppers played the mouth organ, 
and the owl struck herself on the body instead of a drum _ It 
was altogether a ridiculous concert Little black goblins with 
false lights in their caps danced about the hall, but no one could 
see the traveller, and he had placed himself just behind the throne 
where he could see and hear everything The courtiers who 
came in afterwaids looked noble and grand, but any one with 
common sense could see what they really were, only broomsticks, 
with cabbages for heads The magician had given them life, and 
dressed them in embroidered robes It answered very well, as 
they were only wanted for show After there had been a little 
dancing, the princess told the magician that she had a new suitor, 
and asked him what she should think of for the suitor to guess 
when he came to the castle the next morning. 

“ Listen to what I say,” said the magician, “ you must choose 
something very easy, he 1s less likely to guess 1t then. Think of 
one of your shoes, he will never imagine it 1s that. Then cut hig 
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head off, and mind you do not forget to bring his eyes with you 
to-morrow night, that I may eat them” 

The princess curtsied low, and said slie would not forget the 
eyes. ° 

The magician then opened the mountain and she flew home 
again, but the traveller followed and flogged her so much with the 
rod, that she sighed quite deeply about the heavy hail-storm, and 
made as much haste as she could to get back to her bedroom 
through the window. The traveller then returned to the inn where 
John still slept, took off his wings and laid down on the bed, for 
he was very tired larly in the morning John awoke, and when 
his fellow-traveller got up, he said that he had had a very wonder- 
ful dream about the princess and her shoe, he therefore advised 
John to ask her if she had not thought of her shoe Of course 
the traveller knew this from what the magician in the mountain 
ha@ said 

“‘T may as well say that as anything else,” said John. “ Perhaps 
your dream may come true, still I will say farewell, for 1f I guess 
wrong I shall never see you again” 

Then they embraced each other, and John went into the town 
and walked to the palace The gieat hall was full of people, and 
the judges sat in arm-chairs, with eider-down cushions to rest their 
heads upon, because they had so much to think of The old king 
stood near, wiping his eyes with his white pocket-handkerchief. 
When the princess entered, she looked even more beautiful than 
she had appeared the day before, and greeted every one present 
most gracefully , but to John she gave her hand, and said, ‘‘ Good 
morning to you” 

Now came the time for John to guess what she was thinking of, 
and oh, how kindly she looked at him as she spoke But when he 
uttered the single word shoe, she turned as pale as a ghost , all her 
wisdom could not help her, for he had guessed nghtly Oh, how 
pleased the old king was! It was quite amusing to see how he 
capered about All the people clapped their hands, both on 
his account and John’s, who had guessed nghtly the first time. 
His fellow-traveller was glad also, when he heard how successful 
John had been But John folded his hands, and thanked God, 
who, he felt quite sure, would help him again, and he knew he 
had to guess twice more. The evening passed pleasantly hke the 
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one preceding While John slept, his companion flew behind the 
princess to the mountain, and flogged her even harder than before ; 
this ‘ume he had taken two rods with him No one saw him go in 
with her, and he heard all that was said The princess this time 
was to think of a glove, and he told John as if he had again heard 
it in adream ‘The next day, therefore, he was able to guess 
correctly the second time, and it caused great rejoicing at the 
palace The whole court jumped about as they had seen the 
king do the day before, but the princess lay on the sofa, and 
would not say a single word All now depended upon John If 
he only guessed nightly the third time, he would marry the princess, 
and reign over the kingdom after the death of the old king , but if 
he failed, he would lose his life, and the magician would have his 
beautiful blue eyes That evening John said his prayers and went 
to bed very early, and soon fell asleep calmly But his companion 
tied on his wings to his shoulders, took three rods, and, with his 
sword at his side, flew to the palace It was a very dark night, 
and so stormy that the tiles flew from the roofs of the houses, and 
the trees in the garden upon which the skeletons hung bent them- 
selves like reeds before the wind The lightning ash, and the 
thunder rolled in one long-continued peal all mght The window 
of the castle opened, and the princess flew out She was pale as 
death, but she laughed at the storm as if 1t were not bad enough 
Her white mantle fluttered in the wind like a large sail, and the 
traveller flogged her with the three rods till the blood trickled 
down, and at last she could scarcely fly , she contrived, however, 
to reach the mountain “ What a hail-storm!” she said, as she 
entered , ‘“‘I have never been out in such weather as this ” 

“Yes, there may be too much of a good thing sometimes,” said 
the magician. 

Then the princess told him that John had guessed nightly the 
second time, and if he succeeded the next morning, he would win, 
and she could never come to the mountain again, or practise 
magic as she had done, and therefore she was quite unhappy “I 
will find out something for you to think of which he will never 
guess, unless he 1s a greater conjuror than myself. But now let us 
be merry.” 

Then he took the princess by both hands, and they danced 
with all the little goblins and Jack o’ lanterns in the room. The 
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red spiders sprang here and there on the walls quite as mer- 
rily, and the flowers of fire appeared as if they were throwing out 
sparks. The owl beat the drum, the crickets whistled, and the 
grasshoppers played the mouth organ It was a very ridiculous 
ball After they had danced enough, the princess was obliged to 
go home, for fear she should be missed at the palace. The magi- 
cian offered to go with her, that they might be company to each 
other on the way Then they flew away through the bad weather, 
and the traveller followed them, and broke his three rods across 
their shoulders The magician had never been out in such a hail- 
storm as this Just by the palace the magician stopped to wish 
the princess farewell, and to whisper in her ear, “To-morrow 
think of my head ” 

But the traveller heard it, and just as the princess slipped 
through the window into her bedroom, and the magician turned 
roynd to fly back to the mountain, he seized him by the long 
black beard, and with his sabre cut off the wicked conjuror’s head 
just behind his shoulders, so that he could not even see who it 
was He threw the body into the sea to the fishes, and after dip- 
ping the head into the water, he tied it up in a silk handkerchief, 
took it with him to the inn, and then went to bed The next 
morning he gave John the handkerchief, and told him not to untie 
it till the princess asked him what she was thinking of. There 
were so many people in the great hall of the palace that they stood 
as thick as radishes tied together in a bundle The council sat in 
their arm-chairs with the white cushions The old king wore new 
robes, and the golden crown and sceptre had been polished up so 
that he looked quite smart. But the prncess was very pale, and 
wore a black dress as if she were going to a funeral. 

“What have I thought of?” asked the princess, of John. He 
immediately untied the handkerchief, and was himself quite fnght- 
ened when he saw the head of the ugly magician, Every one 
shuddered, for it was terrible to look ac, but the princess sat like 
a statue, and could not utter a single word. At length she rose 
and gave John her hand, for he had guessed nghtly. 

She looked at no one, but sighed deeply, and said, “ You are 
, my master now , this evening our marriage must take place.” 

“I am very pleased to hear it,” said the old king, “ It 1s just 
what I wish.” 
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Then all the people shouted “Hurrah” The band played 
music in the street, the bells rang, and the cake-women took 
the dlack crape off the sugar-sticks There was universal joy 
Three oxen, stuffed with ducks and chickens, were rqasted whole 
in the market-place, where every one might help himself to a 
slice, The fountains spouted forth the most delicious wine, and 
whoever bought a penny loaf at the baker’s received six large buns, 
full of raisins, asa present In the evening the whole town was 
uluminated The soldiers fired off cannons, and the boys let off 
crackers There was eating and drinking, dancing and jumping 
everywhere In the palace, the high-born gentlemen and the 
beautiful ladies danced with each other, and they could be heard 
at a great distance singing the following song — 

‘* Flere are maidens, young and fair, 
Dancing 1n the summer air , 
Like to spinning-wheels at play, 
Pretty maidens dance away— ‘ 


Dance the spring and summer through 
Tull the sole falls from your shoe ” 





But the princess was still a witch, and she could not love John. 
His fellow-traveller had thought of that, so he gave John three 
feathers out of the swan’s wings, and a little bottle with a few 
drops nit He told him to place a large bath full of water by 
the princess’s bed, and put the feathers and the drops into it 
Then, at the moment she was about to get into bed, he must 
give her a little push, so that she might fall into the water, and 
then dip her three trmes This would destroy the power of the 
magician, and she would love him very much John did all that 
his companion told him todo The princess shrieked aloud when 
he dipped her under the water the first time, and struggled under 
his hands in the form of a great black swan with fiery eyes As 
she rose the second time from the water, the swan had become 
white, with a black ring round its neck. John allowed the water 
to close once more over the bird, and at the same time it changed 
into a most beautiful princess She was more lovely even than 
before, and thanked him, while her eyes sparkled with tears, for 
having broken the spell of the magician The next day, the 
king came with the whole court to offer their congratulations, and 
stayed till quite late Last of all came the travelling companion; 
he had his staff in his hand and his knapsack on his back. John 
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kissed him many times and told him he must not go, he must 
remain with him, for he was the cause of all his good fortune. 
But the traveller shook his head, and said gently and kiffdly, 
“No my tine 1s up now, I have only paid my debt to you Do 
you remember the dead man whom the bad people wished to 
throw out of his coffin? You gave all you possessed that he might 
rest in his grave , 1 am that man” As he said this, he vamished 
The wedding festivities lasted a whole month John and his 
princess loved each other dearly, and the old king lived to see 
many a happy day, when he took their little children on his knees 
and let them play with his sceptre And John became king over 
the whole country. 





Che Croloshes of Fortune, 
e A Beginning 

In a house in Copenhagen, not far from the king’s new market, 
a very large party had assembled, the host and his family expect- 
ing, no doubt, to receive invitations in return One half of the 
company were already seated at the card-tables, the other half 
seemed to be waiting the result of their hostess’s question, “ Well, 
how shall we amuse ourselves ?” 

Conversation followed, which, after a while, began to prove very 
entertainng Among other subjects, 1t turned upon the events of 
the middle ages, which some persons maintained were more full 
of interest than our own times Counsellor Knapp defended this 
opinion so warmly that the lady of the house immediately went 
over to his side, and both exclaimed against Oersted’s Essays on 
Ancient and Modern Times, in which the preference 1s given to 
our own The counsellor considered the times of the Danish 
king, Hans,* as the noblest and happiest 

The conversation on this topic was only interrupted for a moment 
by the arnval of a newspaper, which did not, however, contain 
much worth reading, and while it 1s still gong on we will pay a 
visit to the ante-room, in which cloaks, sticks, and goloshes were 
carefully placed Here sat two maidens, one young, and the other 
gid, as if they had come and were waiting to accompany their 


* He died in 1513, He marned Chnistine, daughter of the Electoral Prince 


Emest of Saxony. ’ 
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mistresses home, but on looking at them more closely, it could 
easily be seen that they were no common servants Their shapes 
were too graceful, ther complexions too delicate, and the cut of 
their dresses much too elegant. They were two éaines The 
younger was not Fortune herself, but the chambermaid of one of 
Fortune’s attendants, who carries about her more trifling gifts. 
The elder one, who was named Care, looked rather gloomy; 
she always goes about to perform her own business in person, for 
then she knows it 1s properly done They were telling each other 
where they had been during the day The messenger of Fortune 
had only transacted a few unimportant matters , for instance, she 
had preserved a new bonnet from a shower of rain, and obtained 
for an honest man a bow from a titled nobody, and so on, but 
she had something extraordinary to relate, after all 

“‘T must tell you,” said she, “that to-day 1s my birthday, and 
in honour of it I have been mtrusted with a pair of goloshes, to 
introduce amongst mankind These goloshes have the property 
of making every one who puts them on imagine himself in any 
place he wishes, or that he exists at any period Every wish 1s 
fulfilled at the moment it 1s expressed, so that for once mankind 
have the chance of being happy ” 

“No,” replied Care, “you may depend upon it that whoever 
puts on those goloshes will be very unhappy, and bless the mo- 
ment in which he can get nid of them” 

‘What are you thinking of?” replied the other “Now see; I 
will place them by the door, some one will take them instead of 
his own, and he will be the happy man.” 

This was the end of their conversation. 


WMpat Pappened to the Counsellor, 


It was late when Counsellor Knapp, lost in thought about the 
times of King Hans, desired to return home, and fate so ordered 
it that he put on the goloshes of Fortune instead of his own, and 
walked out into the East Street Through the magic power of the 
goloshes, he was at once carried back three hundred years, to the 
times of King Hans, for which he had been longing when he put 
them on. Therefore he immediately set his foot into the mud and 
mire of the street, which in those days possessed no pavement. 

“Why, this 1s hornble, how dreadfully dirty it is!” said the 
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counsellor ; and the whole pavement has vanished, and the lamps 
are all out.” 

The moon had not yet risen high enough to penetrate the thick 
foggy air, amd all the objects around him were confused together 
wn the darkness At the nearest corner, a lamp hung before a pic- 
ture of the Madonna, but the light 1t gave was almost useless, for 
he only perceived it when he came quite close and his eyes fell 
on the painted figures of the Mother and Child 

‘“‘ That is most likely a museum of art,” thought he, “and they 
have forgotten to take down the sign.” 

Two men, in the dress of olden times, passed by him. 

“What odd figures!” thought he, “they must be returning 
from some masquerade ” 

Suddenly he heard the sound of a drum and fifes, and then a 
blazing light from torches shone upon him The counsellor stared 
with astonishment as he beheld a most strange procession pass 
before him First came a whole troop of drummers, beating their 
drums very cleverly , they were followed by life-guards, with long- 
bows and crossbows ‘The pmincipal person in the procession was 
a clerical-looking gentleman The astonished counsellor asked 
what it all meant, and who the gentleman might be. 

“That is the bishop of Zealand ” 

“Good gracious!” he exclaimed ; “ what in the world has hap- 
pened to the bishop? what can he be thinking about?” Then he 
shook his head and said, “ It cannot possibly be the bishop himself” 

While musing on this strange affair, and without looking to the 
right or left, he walked on through East Street and over High- 
bridge Place The bridge, which he supposed led to Palace 
Square, was nowhere to be found, but instead, he saw a bank 
and some shallow water, and two people, who sat 1n a boat 

“ Does the gentleman wish to be ferried over the Holm?” asked 
one. 

“To the Holm!” exclaimed the counsellor, not knowing in 
what age he was now existing, “I want to go to Chnistian’s 
Haven, in Little Turf Street” The men stared at him “ Pray 
tell me where the bridge 1s!” said he. “It is shameful that the 
lamps are not lighted here, and it 1s as muddy as if one were 
walking m a marsh” But the more he talked with the boatmen 
the less thev could understand each other. 
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‘‘T don’t understand your outlandish talk,” he cned at last, 
angrily turning his back upon them. He could not, however, find 
the fridge nor any railings 

“ What a scandalous condition this place 1s in,” said he, never, 
certainly, had he found his own times so miserable as on this 
evening “I think it will be better for me to take a coach, but 
where are they?” There was not one to be seen! “TI shall be 
obliged to go back to the king’s new market,” said he, “ where 
there are plenty of carriages standing, or I shall never reach 
Chnistian’s Haven” ‘Then he went towards East Street, and had 
nearly passed through it, when the moon burst forth from a cloud 

‘Dear me, what have they been erecting here?” he cried, as 
he caught sight of the East gate, which in olden times used to 
stand at the end of East Street. However, he found an opening 
through which he passed, and came out upon where he expected 
to find the new market Nothing was to be seen but an open 
meadow, surrounded by a few bushes, through which ran a broad 
canal or stream <A few miserable-looking wooden booths, for the 
accommodation of Dutch watermen, stood on the opposite shore 

“ Either I behold a fata morgana, or I must be tipsy,” groaned 
the counsellor “What canit be? What isthe matter with me?” 
He turned back in the full conviction that he must bell In 
walking through the street this time, he examined the houses more 
closely , he found that most of them were built of lath and plaster, 
and many had only a thatched roof 

“Tam certainly all wrong,” said he, with a sigh, “and yet I 
only drank one glass of punch But I cannot bear even that, and 
it was very foolish to give us punch and hot salmon , I shall speak 
about it to our hostess, the agent’s lady Suppose I were to go 
back now and say how ull I feel, I fear 1t would look so ridiculous, 
and it 1s not very likely that I should find any one up” Then he 
looked for the house, but it was not in existence 

“This 1s really fnightful, I cannot even recognise East Street. 
Not a shop to be seen, nothing but old, wretched, tumble-down 
houses, just as if I were at Roeskilde or Ringstedt. Oh, I really 
must be ull! 1t 1s no use to stand upon ceremony. But where in 
the world 1s the agent’s house There zs a house, but it 1s not 
his, and people still up im it, Ican hear. Oh dear! I certainly 
am very queer.” As he reached the half-open door, he saw a hight 
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and went in. It was a tavern of the olden times, and seemed a 
kind of beer-shop The room had the appearance of a Dutch 
interior A number of people, consisting of seamen, Copenhagen 
citizens, and, a few scholars, sat in deep conversation over theut 
mugs, and took very little notice of the new comer 

‘‘ Pardon me,” said the counsellor, addressing the landlady, “1 
do not feel quite well, and I should be much obliged if you will 
send for a fly to take me to Chnstian’s Haven” The woman 
stared at him and shook her head. Then she spoke to him in 
German The counsellor supposed from this that she did not 
understand Danish, he therefore repeated his request in German. 
This, as well as his singular dress, convinced the woman that he 
was aforeigner She soon understood, however, that he did not 
find himself quite well, and therefore brought him a mug of water 
It had something of the taste of sea-water, certainly, although it 
had, been drawn from the well outside Then the counsellor 
leaned his head on his hand, drew a deep breath, and pondered 
over all the strange things that had happened to him 

“Ts that to-day’s number of the Day?”* he asked, quite me- 
chanically, as he saw the woman putting by a large piece of paper 
She did not understand what he meant, but she handed him the 
sheet , 11 was a woodcut, representing a meteor, which had ap- 
peared in the town of Cologne 

“‘ That 1s very old,” said the counsellor, becoming quite cheerful 
at the sight of this antique drawing ‘Where did you get this 
singular sheet? It 1s very interesting, although the whole affair 
is a fable Meteors are easily explained in these days, they are 
northern lights, which are often seen, and are no doubt caused 
by electricity ” 

Those who sat near him, and heard what he said, looked at 
him in great astonishment, and one of them rose, took off his hat 
respectfully, and said in a very serious manner, “ You must cer- 
tainly be a very learned man, monsieur.” 

“Oh no,” replied the counsellor, “I can only discourse on 
topics which every one should understand ” 

““ Modestia 1s a beautiful virtue,” said the man “ Moreover, I 
must add to your speech mzhz secus videtur, yet inthis case I 
would suspend my jsudicium ” 


* An evening paper in Copenhagen. 
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‘‘ May I ask to whom I have the pleasure of speaking ?” , 

“T am a Bachelor of Divinity,” said the man This answer 
satisiKed the counsellor. The title agreed with the dress 

“This 1s surely,” thought he, “an old village scheolmaster, a 
perfect original, such as one meets with sometimes even 1n Jut- 
land ” 

“This is not certainly a locus docendt,” began the man; “still I 
must beg you to continue the conversation. You must be well 
read in ancient lore” 

“‘QOh yes,” replied the counsellor , “I am very fond of reading 
useful old books, and modern ones as well, with the exception of 
every-day stories, of which we really have more than enough. 

“‘ Every-day stories?” asked the bachelor 

‘Yes, I mean the new novels that we have at the present day ” 

“Oh,” replied the man, with a smile, “and yet they are very 
witty, and are much read at Court The king hikes especially, the 
romance of Messeurs Iffven and Gaudian, which describes King 
Arthur and his knights of the roundtable He has joked about it 
with the gentlemen of his Court” 

‘Well, I have certainly not read that,” rephed the counsellor, 
*T suppose it 1s quite new, and published by Heiberg ” 

‘“‘ No,” answered the man, “it 1s not by Heiberg , Godfred von 
Gehman brought it out ” 

“Qh, is he the publisher? That is a very old name,” said the coun- 
sellor, “was it not the name of the first publisher in Denmark ?” 

“Yes, and he 1s our first printer and publisher now,” replied 
the scholar 

So far all had passed off very well, but now one of the citizens 
began to speak of a terrible pestilence which had been raging a 
few years before, meaning the plague of 1484 The counsellor 
thought he referred to the cholera, and they could discuss this 
without finding out the mistake. The war in 1490 was spoken of 
as quite recent The English pirates had taken some ships in the 
Channel in 18c1, and the counsellor, supposing they referred to 
these, agreed with them in finding fault with the Enghsh. The 
rest of the talk, however, was not so agreeable , every moment 
one contradicted the other. The good bachelor appeared very 
ignorant, for the simplest remark of the counsellor seemed to him 
either toe bold or too fantastic. They stared at each other, and 
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when it became worse the bachelor spoke in Latin, in the hope of 
being better understood , but 1t was all useless. 

“ How are you now?” asked the landlady, pulling the coursel- 
lor’s sleeve | 

Then his recollection returned to him. In the course of com 
versation he had forgotten all that had happened previously 

‘Goodness me! where am I?” said he. It bewildered him as 
he thought of it 

‘We will have some claret, or mead, or Bremen beer,” said one 
of the guests, “ will you drink with us?” 

Two maids came in. One of them had acap on her head of 
two colours.* They poured out the wine, bowed their heads, and 
withdrew 

The counsellor felt a cold shiver run all over him ‘“ What is 
this? what does it mean?” said he, but he was obliged to drink 
with, them, for they overpowered the good man with their polite 
ness He became at last desperate, and when one of them said 
he was tipsy, he did not doubt the man’s word in the least—only 
begged them to get a droschky, and then they thought he was 
speaking the Muscovite language Never before had he been in 
such rough and vulgar company “One might believe that the 
country was going back to heathenism,” he observed, ‘“ This 1s 
the most ternble moment of my hfe” 

ust then it came into his mind that he would stoop under the 
ee ee to the door He tned it, but before he 
reached the entry, the rest discovered what he was about, and 
seized him by the feet, when, luckily for him, off came the go. 
loshes, and with them vanished the whole enchantment. The 
counsellor now saw quite plainly a lamp, and a large building be- 
hind it, everything looked famaliar and beautiful He was in 
East Street, as 1t now appears, he fay with his legs turned towards 
a porch, and just by him sat the watchman asleep. 

“Is it possible that I have been lying Mere in the street dream- 
ing?” said he “Yes, this is East Street thow beautifully bright 
and gay it looks! It 1s quite shocking thar one giass-of punch 
should have upset me hke this.” Me 

Two minutes afterwards he sat in a droschky, which was to drive ~~~ 


* In the time of King Hans, chambermaids were obliged to wear caps of twe 
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him to Chnstian’s Haven. He thought of all the terror and anxiety 
which he had undergone, and felt thankful from his heart for the 
reality and comfort of modern times, which, with all their errors, 
were far better than those in which he so lately found himself. 


Che Waterman's Adbentures 

“Well, I declare, there hes a pair of goloshes,” said the watch- 
man ‘No doubt, they belong to the leutenant who lives upstairs. 
They are lying just by his door” Gladly would the honest man 
have rung, and given them in, for a light was still burning, but he 
did not wish to disturb the other people in the house, so he let 
them lhe ‘These things must keep the feet very warm,” said he; 
“they are of such nice soft leather” Then he tned them on, and 
they fitted his feet exactly ‘‘ Now,” said he, “how droll things 
are in this world! There’s that man can he down in his warm 
bed, but he does not do so There he goes pacing up and down 
the room He ought to beahappy man He has neither wife 
nor children, and he goes out into company every evening Oh, 
I wish I were he, then I should be a happy man” 

As he uttered this wish, the goloshes which he had put on took 
effect, and the watchman at once became the lieutenant There he 
stood in his room, holding a little piece of pink paper between his 
fingers, on which was a poem,—a poem written by the heutenant 
himself Who has not had, for once 1n his life, a moment of po- 
etic inspnation ? and at such a moment, if the thoughts are written 
down, they flow in poetry The following verses. were wntten on 
the pink paper .— 

“OII WERE I RICH | 
“Oh were I mch! How oft, mt Jouth’s bright hour, 


‘ Rear ani aay & banish every care, 
The sword and: re rae salle 
P¥ume and uniform to wear ! 
The riches and th? honour came for me 
Yet still my ¢éreatest wealth was poverty 
glisAh, help and pity me ! 


“Once nthe youthful hours, when gay and free, 
| A maiden loved me, and her gentle kiss, 
Rich in its tender love and punty, 
Taught me, alas! too much of earthly bjiss. 
Dear child ! she only thought of youthful , flee ; 
She loved no wealth, but fairy tales and me, 
Thou knowest : ah, pity me! 


¢ 
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‘Oh were I rich! again is all my prayer 
That child 1s now a woman, fair and free, 
As good and beautiful as angels are Z 
Oh, were I rich in lovers’ poetry, 
e To tell my fairy tale, love’s nchest lore ! 
But no, I must be silent—I am poor, 
Ah, wilt thou pity me? 


*6Oh were I rich in truth and peace below, 
I need not then my poverty bewail 
To thee I dedicate these lines of woe , 
Wilt thou not understand the mournful tale ? 
A leaf on which my sorrows I relate— 
Dark story of a darker night of fate 
Ah, bless and pity me!” 

“ Well, yes, people write poems when they are in love, but a 
wise man will not print them A lieutenant, in love, and poor. 
This is a triangle, or more properly speaking, the half of the 
broken die of fortune” The lieutenant felt this very keenly, and 
therefore leaned his head against the window-frame, and sighed 
deeply. ‘The poor watchman in the street,” said he, “1s far 
happier thanI am He knows not what I call poverty He has 
a home, a wife and children, who weep at his sorrow and rejoice 
at his yoy. Oh, how much happier I should be could I change 
my being and position with him, and pass through life with his 
humble expectations and hopes! Yes, he rs indeed happier than 
I am.” 

At this moment the watchman again became a watchman , for 
having, through the goloshes of Fortune, passed into the existence 
of the heutenant, and found himself less contented than he ex- 
pected, he had preferred his former condition, and wished himself 
again a watchman “That was an ugly dream,” said he, “ but 
droll enough. It seemed to me as if I were the lieutenant up 
yonder, but there was no happiness for me I missed my wife 
and the little ones, who are always ready to smother me with 
kisses” He sat down again and nodded, but he couid not get 
the dream out of his thoughts, and he still had the goloshes on 
his feet. A falling star gleamed across the sky ‘There goes 
one!” cned he. ‘ However, there are quite enough left, I should 
very much like to examine these things a little nearer, especially 
the moon, for that could not shp away under one’s hands The 
student, for whom my wife washes, says that when we die we shall 
Gy from one star to another. If that were true, it would be very 

U 
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Gelightful, but I don’t believe it. I wish I could make a little 
spring up there now; I would willingly let my body lie here on 
the steps ” 

There are certain things in the world which shoulc be uttered 
very cautiously , doubly so when the speaker has on his feet the 
gcloshes of Fortune. Now we shall hear what happened to the 
watchman 

Nearly every one 1s acquainted with the great power of steam ; 
we have proved it by the rapidity with which we can travel, both 
on a railroad or in a steamship across the sea _ But this speed 1s 
like the movements of the sloth, or the crawling march of the 
snail, when compared to the swiftness with which light travels, 
light flies nineteen muljion times faster than the fleetest race-horse, 
and electricity 1s more rapid still Death 1s an electric shock 
which we receive in our hearts, and on the wings of electricity the 
liberated soul flies away swiftly The light from the sun traveds to 
our earth ninety-five millions of mules in eight minutes and a few 
seconds , but on the wings of electricity, the mind requires only a 
second to accomplish the same distance The space between the 
heavenly bodies 1s, to thought, no farther than the distance which 
we may have to walk from one friend’s house to another in the 
same town, yet this electric shock obliges us to use our bodies 
here below, unless, like the watchman, we have on the goloshes 
of Fortune 

In a very few seconds the watchman had travelled more than two 
hundred thousand miles to the moon, which 1s formed of a hghter 
material than our earth, and may be said to be as soft as new fallen 
snow He found himself on one of the circular range of mountains 
which we see represented in Dr Madler’s large map of the moon. 
The interior had the appearance of a large hollow, bowl-shaped, with 
a depth about half a mile from the bum. Within this hollow stood 
a large town, we may form some idea of its appearance by pour 
ing the white of an egg into a glass of water. The matenals of 
which it was built seemed just as soft, and pictured forth cloudy 
turrets and sail-like terraces, quite transparent, and floating in the 
thin air. Our earth hung over his head hke a great dark red ball, 
Presently he discovered a number of beings, which might certainly 
be called men, but were very different to ourselves. A more fam 
tastical umagination than Herschel’s must have discovered these 
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Had they been placed 1n groups, and painted, it might have been 
said, “ What beautiful foliage!” They had also a language of 
theirown No one could have expected the soul of the watch- 
man to undtrstand it, and yet he did understand it, for our souls 
have much greater capabilities than we are inclined to believe. 
Do we not, in our dreams, show a wonderful dramatic talent ? each 
of our acquaintance appears to us then in his own character, and 
with his own voice , no man could thus imitate them in his waking 
hours How clearly, too, we are reminded of persons whom we 
have not seen for many years, they start up suddenly to the 
~ mind’s eye with all their peculiarities as living reahties In fbct, 
this*"memory of the soul 1s a fearful thing, every sin, every sinful 
thought it can bring back, and we may well ask how we are to 
give account of “ every idle word” that may have been whispered 
in the heart or uttered with the hps The spint of the watchman 
therefore understood very well the language of the inhabitants of 
the moon They were disputing about our earth, and doubted 
whet" -r it could be inhabited The atmosphere, they asserted, 
must be too dense for any inhabitants of the moon to exist there. 
They maintained that the moon alone was inhabited, and was 
really the heavenly body m which the old world people lived. 
They likewise talk politics. 

But now we will descend to East Street, and see what happened 
to the watchman’s body He sat lifeless on the steps. His staff 
had fallen out of his hand, and his eyes stared at the moon, about 
which his honest soul was wandering 

“What 1s it o’clock, watchman?” mquired a passenger. But 
there was no answer from the watchman 

The man then pulled his nose gently, which caused him to lose 
his balance The body fell forward, and lay at full length on the 
ground as one dead. 

All his comrades were very much fnghtened, for he seemed 
quite dead , stul they allowed him to remain after they had given 
notice of what had happened, and at dawn the body was carried 
to the hospital We might imagine it to be no jesting matter if 
the soul of the man should chance to return to him, for most 
probably it would seek for the body in East Street without being 
able to find it We might fancy the soul inquinng of the police, 
or at the address office, or among the musing parcels, and then af 
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length finding it at the hospital But we may comfort ourselves 
by the certainty that the soul, when acting upon its own impulses, 
is wiser than we are, it 1s the body that makes it stupid 

As we have said, the watchman’s body had been taken to the 
hospital, and here it was placed in a room to be washed. Natu. 
rally, the first thing done here was to take off the goloshes, upon 
which the soul was instantly obliged to return, and it took the 
direct road to the body at once, and in a few seconds the man’s 
hfe returned to him He declared, when he quite recovered him- 
self, that this had been the most dreadful mght he had ever 
passed, not for a hundred pounds would he go through such feel- 
Ings again However, it was all over now. 

The same day he was allowed to leave, but the goloshes re- 
mained at the hospital. 


An Bbentful Moment—A Most Wnusual Journep 


Every inhabitant of Copenhagen knows what the entrance to 
Frederick's Hospital is ke, but as most probably a few ofSthose 
who read this little tale may not reside in Copenhagen, we will 
give a short description of it. 

The hospital 1s separated from the street by an iron railing, in 
which the bars stand so wide apart that, it 1s said, some very slim 
patients have squeezed through, and gone to pay little visits in the 
town The most difficult part of the body to get through was the 
head , and in this case, as 1t often happens 1n the world, the small 
heads were the most fortunate This will serve as sufficient intro- 
duction to our tale One of the young volunteers, of whom, physi- 
cally speaking, it might be said that he had a great head, was on 
guard that evening at the hospital The rain was pouring down, 
yet, in spite of these two obstacles, he wanted to go out just for a 
quarter of an hour, it was not worth while, he thought to make a 
confidant of the porter, as he could easily shp through the iron rail- 
ings There lay the goloshes, which the watchman had forgotten. 
It never occurred to him that these could be goloshes of Fortune. 
They would be very serviceable to him in this rainy weather, so 
he drew them on. Now came the question whether he could 
squeeze through the palings, he certainly had never tried, so he 
stood lookingatthem ‘I wish to goodness my head was througli,” 
said he, and instantly, thqugh it was so thick and large, it slipped 
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through quite easily. The goloshes answered that purpose very 
well, but his body had to follow, and this was impossible “Iam 
too fat,” he said , “I thought my head would be the worst,ebut I 
cannot getemy body through, that 1s certain.” Then he tned to 
pull Ins head back again, but without success, he could move 
his neck about easily enough, and that was all His first feeling 
was one of anger, and then his spints sank below zero The 
goloshes of Fortune had placed him in this ternble position, and 
unfortunately it never occurred to him to wish himself free No, 
instead of wishing he kept twisting about, yet did not stir from 
the spot. The rain poured, and not a creature could be seen in 
the street The porter’s bell he was unable to reach, and however 
was he to get loose! He foresaw that he should have to stay 
there till morning, and then they must send for a smith to file 
away the iron bars, and that would be a work of time All the 
chgrity children would just be going to school , and all the sailors 
who inhabited that quarter of the town would be there to see him 
standing in the pillory What acrowd there would be “Ha,” 
he cried, “the blood is rushing to my head, and I shall go mad. 
I believe I am crazy already, oh, I wish I were free, then all 
these sensations would pass off.” This 1s just what he ought to 
have said at first The moment he had expressed the thought his 
head was free He started back, quite bewildered with the 
fnght which the goloshes of Fortune had caused him But we 
must not suppose it was all over, no, indeed, there was worse to 
come yet The night passed, and the whole of the following day; 
but no one sent for the goloshes In the evening a declamatory 
performance was to take place at the amateur theatre in a distant 
street The house was crowded , among the audience was the 
young volunteer from the hospital, who seemed to have quite for- 
gotten his adventures of the previous evening He had on the 
goloshes , they had not been sent for, and as the streets were still 
very dirty, they were of great service to him A new poem, en- 
titled ‘“‘My Aunt’s Spectacles,” was being recited It descnbed 
these spectacles as possessing a wonderful power; if any one put 
them on in a large assembly the people appeared hike cards, and 
the future events of ensuing years could be easily foretold by them. 
‘The idea struck him that he should very much hike to have such a 
pair of spectacles ; for, if used rightly, they would perhaps enable 
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him to see into the hearts of people, which he thought would be 
more interesting than to know what was going to happen next 
year ; for future events would be sure to show themselves, but the 
hearts of people never. “I can fancy what I should, see in the 
whole row of ladies and gentlemen on the first seat, 1f I could only 
look into their hearts, that lady, I imagine, keeps a store for 
things of all descriptions, how my eyes would wander about in 
that collection , with many ladies I should no doubt find a large 
millinery establishment There 1s another that is perhaps empty, 
and would be all the better for cleaning out There may be some 
well stored with good articles Ah, yes,” he sighed, “I know one, 
in which everything is solid, but a servant 1s there already, 
and that is the only thing against it I dare say from many I 
should hear the words, ‘Please to walk in’ I only wish I could 
slip into the hearts like a little tiny thought” This was the word 
of command for the goloshes The volunteer shrunk up together, 
and commenced a most unusual journey through the hearts of ‘the 
spectators in the first row The first heart he entered was that of 
a lady, but he thought he must have got into one of the rooms of 
an orthopcedic institution where plaster casts of deformed limbs 
were hanging on the walls, with this difference, that the casts mn 
the institution are formed when the patient enters, but here they 
were formed and preserved after the good people had left These 
were casts of the bodily and mental deformities of the lady’s female 
friends carefully preserved. Quickly he passed into another heart, 
which had the appearance of a spacious, holy church, with the 
white dove of mnocence fluttering over the altar. Gladly would 
he have fallen on his knees in such a sacred place, but he was 
carried on to another heart, still, however, listening to the tones 
of the organ, and feeling himself that he had become another and 
a better man. The next heart was also a sanctuary, which he felt 
almost unworthy to enter. it represented a mean garret, in which 
lay a sick mother, but the warm sunshine streamed through the 
window, lovely roses bloomed 1n a little flower-box on the roof, 
two blue birds sang of childlike joys, and the sick mother prayed 
for a blessing on her daughter. Next he crept on his hands and 
knees through an overfilled butcher's shop, there was meat, no- 
thing but meat, wherever he stepped: this was the heart of a nch, 
respectable man, whose name is doubtless in the directory. Then 
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he entered the heart of this man’s wife; 1t was an old, tumble. 
down pigeon-house ; the husband’s portrait served as a weather- 
cock , it was connected with all the doors, which opened and shut 
just as the husband’s decision turned. The next heartwas a complete 
cabinet of mirrors, such as can be seen 1n the Castle of Rosenberg; 
But these mirrors magnified in an astonishing degree, in the 
middle of the floor sat, like the Grand Lama, the insignificant J of 
the owner, astonished at the contemplation of his own features. 
At his next visit he fancied he must have got into a narrow needle- 
tase, full of sharp needles ‘ Oh,” thought he, “this must be the 
heart of an old maid ,” but such was not the fact , it belonged to 
a young officer, who wore several orders, and was said to be a man 
of intellect and heart 

The poor volunteer came out of the last heart in the row quite 
bewildered. He could not collect his thoughts, and imagined his 
foqlish fancies had carried him away “Good gracious!” he 
sighed, “I must have a tendency to softening of the brain, and 
here it 1s so exceedingly hot that the blood 1s rushing to my 
head” And then suddenly recurred to him the strange event of 
the evening before, when his head had been fixed between the iron 
railings in front of the hospital ‘‘ That 1s the cause of it all!” 
he exclaimed, “I must do something in time. A Russian bath 
would be a very good thing to begin with I wish I were lying 
on one of the highest shelves” Sure enough, there he lay on an 
upper shelf of a vapour bath, still in his evening costume, with his 
boots and goloshes on, and the hot drops from the ceiling falling 
onhis face “Ho!” he cned, jumping down and rushing towards 
the plunging bath. The attendant stopped him with a loud cry, 
when he saw a man with all his clothes on. The volunteer had, 
however, presence of mind enough to whisper, “ It 1s for a wager ;” 
but the first thing he did, when he reached his own room, was to put 
a large blister on his neck, and another on his back, that his crazy 
fit might be cured. The next morning his back was very sore, 
which was all he gained by the goloshes of Fortune. 


Che Clerk's Cransformation. 


The watchman, whom we of course have not forgotten, thought, 
after a while, of the goloshes which he had found and taken to 
the hospital, so he went and fetched them. But neither the 
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heutenant nor any one in the street could recognise them as ther 
own, so he gave them up to the police “They look exactly like 
ny own goloshes,” said one of the clerks, examining the unowned 
articles, as they stood by the side of his own. “It weuld require 
even more than the eye of a shoemaker to know one pair from the 
other ” 

‘Master clerk,” said a servant who entered with some papers. 
The clerk turned and spoke to the man, but when he had done 
with him, he turned to look at the goloshes again, and now he was 
in greater doubt than ever as to whether the pair on the nght or 
the left belonged to him. “Those that are wet must be mine,” 
thought he, but he thought wrong, it was just the reverse The 
goloshes of Fortune were the wet pair, and, besides, why should 
not a clerk in a police office be wrong sometimes? So he drew 
them on, thrust his papers into his pocket, placed a few manu- 
scripts under his arm, which he had to take with him, and to make 
abstracts from at home Then, as it was Sunday morning and the 
weather very fine, he said to himself, “ A walk to Fredericksburg 
will do me good ” so away he went 

There could not be a quieter or more steady young man than 
this clerk We will not grudge him this little walk, 1t was just the 
thing to do him good after sitting somuch He went on at first 
hke a mere automaton, without thought or wish, therefore the 
goloshes had no opportunity to display their magic power In 
the avenue he met an acquaintance, one of our young poets, who 
told him that he intended to start on the following day on a sum- 
mer excursion “Are you really going away so soon?” asked the 
clerk. “‘ What a free, happy man you are You can roam about 
where you will, while such as we are tied by the foot.” 

“But it 1s fastened to the bread-tree,” replied the poet ‘“ You 
need have no anxiety for the morrow; and when you are old there 
is 4 pension for you.” 

“Ah, yes; but you have the best of it,” said the clerk, “it 
must be so delightful to sit and wnte poetry The whole world 
makes itself agreeable to you, and then you are your own master. 
You should try how you would like to listen to all the trivial things 
in a court of justice” The poet shook his head, so also did the 
clerk ; each retained his own opinion, and so they parted. “ They 
are strange people, these poets,” thought the clerk. “I should 
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hike ta try what it 1s to have a poetic taste, and to become a poet 
myself. I am sure I should not write such mournful verses as they , 
do This is a splendid spring day for a poet, the air 1s 0 re 
markably clear, the clouds are so beautiful, and the green grass 
has such a swect smell. For many years I have not felt as I do 
at this moment.” 

We perceive, by these remarks, that he has already become a 
poet. By most poets what he had said would be considered 
common-place, or, as the Germans call it, “insipid” It 1s a 
foolish fancy to look upon poets as different to other men There 
are many who are more the poets of nature than those who are 
professed poets. The difference 1s this, the poet’s intellectual 
memory is better, he seizes upon an idea or a sentiment, until he 
can embody it, clearly and plainly in words, which the others 
cannot do But the transition from a character of every-day life 
to,one of a more gifted nature 1s a great transition, and so the 
clerk became aware of the change after a time. ‘“ What a de- 
lightful perfume,” said he, “ it reminds me of the violets at Aunt 
Lora’s_ Ah, that was when I was a little boy Dear me, how 
long it seems since 2 thought of those days! She was a good old 
maiden lady, she lived yonder, behind the Exchange She always 
had a sprig or a few blossoms in water, let the winter be ever so 
severe I could smell the violets, even while I was placing warm 
penny pieces against the frozen panes to make peep-holes, and a 
pretty view 1t was on which I peeped ut in the niver lay the 
ships, icebound, and forsaken by ther crews , a screaming crow 
represented the only living creature on board But when the 
breezes of spring came, everything started into hfe Amidst 
shouting and cheers the ships were tarred and rigged, and then 
they sailed to foreign lands 

“I remain here, and always shall remain, sitting at my post at 
the police office, and letting others take passports to distant lands. 
Yes, this is my fate,” and he sighed deeply. Suddenly he paused. 
** Good gracious, what has come over me? I never felt before as 
I do now, it must be the air of spring It 1s overpowering, and 
yet it 1s delightful ” 

He felt in his pockets for some of his papers. ‘“ These will 
give me something else to think of,” said he. Casting his eyes on 
the first page of one, he read, “‘ Mistress Sigburth, an original 
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Tragedy, in Five Acts.’ What is this?—in my own handwriting, 
too! Have I written this tragedy?” He read again, “‘The 
Intrigue on the Promenade; or, the Fast-Day. A Vaudeville.’ 
However did I get all this? Some one must have pet them into 
my pocket And here isa letter!” It was from the manager of 
a theatre, the pieces were rejected, not at all in polite terms 

“ Hem, hem!” said he, sitting down on a bench, his thoughts 
were very elastic, and his heart softened strangely Involuntarily 
he seized one of the nearest flowers ; 1t was a little, simple daisy. 
All that botanists can say in many lectures was explained in a 
moment by this little flower It spoke of the glory of its birth, it 
told of the strength of the sunlight, which had caused its delicate 
leaves to expand, and given to it such sweet perfume. The 
struggles of life which arouse sensations in the bosom have their 
type in the tiny flowers. Aur and light are the lovers of the 
flowers, but light 1s the favoured one , towards light 1t turns, and 
only when light vanishes does it fold its leaves together, and 
sleep in the embraces of the air 

“ It is ight that adorns me,” said the flower 

‘¢ But the air gives you the breath of life,” whispered the poet. 

Just by him stood a boy, splashing with his stick in a marshy 
ditch The water-drops spurted up among the green twigs, and 
the clerk thought of the mullions of animalcule which were 
thrown into the air with every drop of water, at a height which 
must be the same to them as 1t would be to us if we were hurled 
beyond the clouds As the clerk thought of all these things, and 
became conscious of the great change in his own feelings, he 
smiled, and said to himself, “I must be asleep and dreaming, and 
yet, uf so, how wonderful for a dream to be so natural and real, 
and to know at the same time too that it is but a dream. [ 
hope I shall be able to remember it all when I wake to-morrow. 
My sensations seem most unaccountable I have a clear percep- 
tion of everything as if I were wide awake. I am quite sure if I 
recollect all this to-morrow, it will appear utterly ndiculous and 
absurd. I have had this happen to me before. It 1s with the 
clever or wonderful things we say or hear in dreams, as with the 
gold which comes from under the earth, it 1s mch and beautiful 
when we possess it, but when seen in a true light it 1s but ad 
stones and withered leaves.” 
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“ Ahi” he sighed mournfully, as he gazed at the birds singing 
merniy, or hopping from branch to branch, “ they are much better 
off than I. Flying is a glorious power. Happy 1s he who is*born 
with wings » Yes, if I could change myself into anything I would 
be a little lark” At the same moment his coat-tails and sleeves 
grew together and formed wings, his clothes changed to feathers, 
and his goloshes to claws He felt what was taking place, and 
laughed to himself ‘“‘ Well, now it 1s evident I must be dream- 
ing, but I never had such a wild dream as this” And then he 
flew up into the green boughs and sang, but there was no poetry 
in the song, for his poetic nature had left him The goloshes, 
hke all persons who wish to do a thing thoroughly, could only at- 
tend to one thing ata time He wished to be a poet, and he be- 
came one Then he wanted to be a little bird, and in this change 
he lost the characteristics of the former one “ Well,” thought he, 
“this 1s charming, by day I sit in a police-office, amongst the 
driest law papers, and at night I can dream that I am a lark, 
flying about in the gardens of Fredericksburg Really a complete 
comedy could be written about it” Then he flew down into the 
grass, turned his head about in every direction, and tapped his 
beak on the bending blades of grass, which, in proportion to his 
size, seemed to him as long as the palm-leaves 1n northern Afnica, 

In another moment all was darkness around him. It seemed 
as if something immense had been thrown over him. A sailor 
boy had flung his large cap over the bird, and a hand came under- 
neath and caught the clerk by the back and wings so roughly, that 
he squeaked, and then cried out in his alarm, “ You impudent 
rascal, I am a clerk in the police-office!” but 1t only sounded to 
the boy like “tweet, tweet ,” so he tapped the bird on the beak, 
and walked away with him In the avenue he met two school- 
boys, who appeared to belong to a better class of society, but 
whose inferior abilities kept them in the lowest class at school. 
These boys bought the bird for eightpence, and so the clerk re- 
turned to Copenhagen. “It 1s well for me that I am dreaming,” 
he thought, “otherwise I should become really angry Furst I 
was a poet, and now I am a lark. It must have been the poetic 
nature that changed me into this little creature. It 1s a miserable 
story indeed, especially now I have fallen into the hands of boys. 
I wonder what will be the end of it.” The boys carried him into 
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a very elegant room, where a stout, pleasant-looking lady received 
them, but she was not at all gratified to find that they had brought 
in a.lark—a common field-bird as she called it, However, she 
allowed them for one day to place the bird in an empty cage that 
hung near the window. “It will please Polly perhaps,” she said, 
laughing at a large grey parrot, who was swinging himself proudly 
on a ring ina handsome brass cage “It 1s Polly’s birthday,” she 
added in a simpenng tone, “and the little field-bird has come to 
offer his congratulations ” 

Polly did not answer a single word, he continued to swing 
proudly to and fro, but a beautiful canary, who had been brought 
from his own warm, fragrant fatherland, the summer previous, 
began to sing as loud as he could 

“ You screamer!” said the lady, throwing a white handkerchief 
over the cage 

“Tweet, tweet,” sighed he, “ what a dreadful snow-storm!” and 
then he became silent 

The clerk, or as the lady called him the field-bird, was placed 
in a little cage close to the canary, and not far from the parrot. 
The only human speech which Polly could utter, and which she 
sometimes chattered forth most comically, was, ‘ Now let us be 
men” All besides was a scream, quite as unintelligible as the 
warbling of the canary-bird, excepting to the clerk, who, being now 
a bird, could understand his comrades very well 

“T flew beneath green palm-trees, and amidst the blooming 
almond-trees,” sang the canary “I flew with my brothers and 
sisters over beautiful flowers, and across the clear, bnght sea, 
which reflected the waving foliage in its glittering depths, and ] 
have seen many gay parrots, who could relate long and delight 
ful stories.” 

“They were wild birds,” answered the parrot, “and totally un 
educated Now let us be men. Why do you not laugh? If the 
lady and her visitors can laugh at this, surely you can, It 1s a 
great failing not to be able to appreciate what 1s amusing. Now 
let us be men” 

“ Do you remember,” said the canary, “ the pretty maidens who 
used to dance in the tents that were spread out beneath the sweet 
blossoms? Do you remember the delicious fruit and the cooling 
juice from the wild herbs?” 
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*¢ Oh, yes,” said the parrot, “but here I am much better off. I 
am well fed, and treated politely I know that I have a clever 
head , and what more do I want? Let us be men now. .You 
have a soul for poetry I have deep knowledge and wit. You 
have genius, but no discretion You raise your naturally high 
notes so much, that you get covered over. They never serve me 
so Oh, no; I cost them something more than you I keep 
them in order with my beak, and fling my wit about me Now 
let us be men” 

“QO my warm, blooming fatherland,” sang the canary-bird, “I 
will sing of thy dark-green trees and thy quiet streams, where the 
bending branches kiss the clear, smooth water I will sing of the 
joy of my brothers and sisters, as their shining plumage flits among 
the dark leaves of the plants which grow wild by the springs ” 

“Do leave off those dismal strains,” said the parrot, “sing 
sormething to make us laugh, laughter 1s the sign of the highest 
order of mtellect Can a dog ora horse laugh? No, they can 
cry; but to man alone 1s the power of laughter given. Ha! ha! 
ha!” laughed Polly, and repeated his witty saying, “ Now let us 
be men” 

“ You little grey Danish bird,” said the canary, “you also have 
become a prisoner It 1s certainly cold in your forests, but stall 
there 1s hberty there Fly out! they have forgotten to close the 
cage, and the window 1s open at the top Fly, fly!” 

Instinctively the clerk obeyed, and left the cage, at the same 
moment, the half-opened door leading into the next room creaked 
on its hinges, and, stealthily, with green fiery eyes, the cat crept in 
and chased the lark round the room The canary-bird fluttered 
in his cage, the parrot flapped his wings and cried, ‘‘ Let us be 
men ,” the poor clerk, in the most deadly terror, flew through the 
window, over the houses, and through the streets, till at length he 
was obliged to seek a resting-place A house opposite to him had 
a look of home. A window stood open, he flew in, and perched 
upon the table. It was hisown room “Let us be men now,” 
said he, involuntarily imitating the parrot; and at the same mo- 
ment he became a clerk again, only that he was sitting on the 
stable ‘ Heaven preserve us!” said he; “how did I get up 
here, and fall asleep in this way? It was an uneasy dream too 
that Thad. The whole affair appears most absurd.” 





* 
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Che Best ifing the Goloshes did. 


Eaily on the following morning, while the clerk was still in bed, 
his neighbour, a young divinity student, who lodged on the same 
storey, knocked at his door, and then walked in ‘Lend me your 
goloshes,” said he, “it 1s so wet in the garden, but the sun 1s 
shining brightly I should hke to go out there and smoke my 
pipe” He put on the goloshes, and was soon in the garden, 
which contained only one plum-tree and one apple-tree , yet, in a 
town, even a small garden like this 1s a great advantage 

The student wandered up and down the path, it was just six 
o’clock, and he could hear the sound of the post-horn in the street. 
Oh, to travel, to travel!” cried he, “ there 1s no greater happt- 
ness 1n the world it 1s the height of my ambition This restless 
feeling would be stilled, if I could but take a journey far away from 
this country I should like to see beautiful Switzerland, to trayel 
through Italy, and”———. It was well for him that the goloshes acted 
immediately, otherwise he might have been carned too far for 
himself as well asforus Inamoment he found himself in Switzer- 
land, closely packed with eight others in the diligence His head 
ached, his back was stiff, and the blood had ceased to circulate, so 
that his feet were swelled and pinched by his boots He wavered 
in a condition between sleepmg and waking In his nght-hand 
pocket he had a letter of credit, in his left-hand pocket was his 
passport , and a few louis d’ors were sewn into a little leathern bag 
which he carried in his breast-pocket Whenever he dozed, he 
dreamed that he had lost one or other of these possessions, then 
he would awake with a start, and the first movements of his hand 
formed a triangle from his nght-hand pocket to his breast, and 
from his breast to his left-hand pocket, to feel whether they were 
all safe. Umbrellas, sticks, and hats swung in the net before him, 
and almost obstructed the prospect, which was really very im- 
posing , and as he glanced at it, his memory recalled the words of 
one poet at least, who has sung of Switzerland, and whose poems 
have not yet been pnnted — 


** How lovely to my wondering eyes 
Mont Blanc’s fair summits gently rise ; 
’Tis sweet to breathe the mountain air,— 
If you have gold enough to spare.” 


Grand, dark, and gloomy appeared the landscape around him, 
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The pine-forests looked like little groups of moss on high rocks, 
whose summits were lost in clouds of mist. Presently it began to 
snow, and the wind blew keen and cold “Ah,” he sighed, “tf 
I were only on the other side of the Alps now, it would be sum- 
mer, and I should be able to get money on my letter of credit. 
The anxiety I feel on this matter prevents me from enjoying myself 
in Switzerland Oh, I wish I were on the other side of the Aips ” 

And there, in a moment, he found himself, far away in the midst 
of Italy, between Florence and Rome, where the lake Thrasymene 
glittered in the evening sunlight hke a sheet of molten gold be- 
tween the dark blue mountains There, where Hannibal defeated 
Flaminius, the grape vines clung to each other with the fnendly 
grasp of their green tendril fingers, while, by the wayside, lovely 
half-naked children were watching a herd of coal-black swine under 
the blossoms of a fragrant laurel Could we nghtly describe this 
picturesque scene, our readers would exclaim, “ Delightful Italy !” 

But neither the student nor either of his travelling companions 
felt the least inclination to think of it m this way Poisonous 
flkes and gnats flew mto the coach by thousands In vain they 
drove them away with a myrtle branch, the flies stung them not- 
withstanding There was not a man in the coach whose face was 
not swollen and disfigured with the stings The poor horses 
looked wretched , the flies settled on their backs in swarms, and 
they were only relieved when the coachman got down and drove 
the creatures off. 

As the sun set, an icy coldness filled all nature, not however of 
long duration It produced the feeling which we experience when 
we enter a vault at a funeral, on a summer’s day , while the hills 
and the clouds put on that singular green hue which we often 
notice in old paintings, and look upon as unnatural until we have 
ourselves seen nature’s colouring in the south. It was a glon- 
ous spectacle, but the stomachs of the travellers were empty, their 
bodies exhausted with fatigue, and all the longings of their hearts 
turned towards a resting-place for the mght, but where to find one 
they knew not All eyes were too eagerly seeking for this resting- 
place, to notice the beauties of nature. 

« The road passed through a grove of olive-trees , it reminded the 
student of the willow-trees at home. Here stood a lonely inn, and 
close by it a number of cnppled beggars had placed themselves; 
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the bnghtest among them looked, to quote the words of Marryat, 
“like the eldest son of Famine who had just come of age.” The 
others were either blind, or had withered legs, which obliged them 
to creep about on their hands and knees, or they had shnivelled 
arms and hands without fingers It was indeed poverty arrayed 
inrags “ ccellenza, meserabil: /” they exclaimed, stretching forth 
their diseased limbs The hostess received the travellers with bare 
feet, untidy hair, and a dirty blouse The doors were fastened to- 
gether with string , the floors of the rooms were of brick, broken 
in many places, bats flew about under the roof, and as to the 
odour within—— 

‘Let us have supper laid in the stable,” said one of the travel 
lers , “then we shall know what we are breathing ” 

The windows were opened to let in a little fresh air, but quicker 
than air came in the withered arms and the continual whining 
sounds, “ Meserabii:, eccellenza” On the walls were inscriptinns, 
half of them against “ da della Itala” 

The supper made its appearance at last It consisted of watery 
soup, seasoned with pepper and rancid oil This last delicacy 
played a principal part in the salad Musty eggs and roasted 
cocks’-combs were the best dishes on the table, even the wine 
had a strange taste, 1t was certainly a mixture At night, all the 
boxes were placed against the doors, and one of the travellers 
watched while the others slept The student’s turn came to 
watch. How close the air felt in that room, the heat over- 
powered him The gnats were buzzing about and stinging, while 
the mszseradt:, outside, moaned 1n their dreams 

“Travelling would be all very well,” said the student of divinity 
to himself, “if we had no bodies, or 1f the body could rest while the 
soul is flyng Wherever I go I feel a want which oppresses my 
heart, for something better than presents itself at the moment, 
yes, something better, which shall be best of all, but where 1s that 
to be found? In fact, I know in my heart very well what I want. 
{ wish to attain the greatest of all happiness ” 

No sooner were the words spoken than he was again at home. 
Long white curtains shaded the windows of his room, and 1n the 
middle of the floor stood a black coffin, nm which he now lay, in 
the still sleep of death; his wish was fulfilled, tis body was at 
rest, and his spirit travelling. 
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“Esteem no man happy until he 1s in his grave,” were the 
words of Solon Here was a strong fresh proof of their truth. 
Every corpse 1s a sphinx of immortality The sphinx in- this 
sarcophagusemight unveil its own mystery in the words which the 
ving had himself written two days before— 

*¢Stern death, thy chilling silence waketh dread , 
Yet in thy darkest hour there may be light 


Earth’s garden reaper ! from the grave’s cold bed 
The soul on Jacob’s ladder takes her flight 


Man’s greatest sorrows often are a part 
Of hidden griefs, concealed from human eyes, 
Which press far heavier on the lonely heart 
Than now the earth that on his coffin lies ” 

Two figures were moving about the room , we know them both. 
One was the fairy named Care, the other the messenger of 
Fortune They bent over the dead. 

Look!” said Care, “what happiness have your goloshes 
brought to mankind?” 

“They have at least brought lasting happiness to him who 
slumbers here,” she said 

“Not so,” said Care, “he went away of himself, he was not 
summoned His mental powers were not strong enough to discern 
the treasures which he had been destined to discover I will do 
him a favour now” And she drew the goloshes from his feet. 

The sleep of death was ended, and the recovered man raised 
himself Care vanished, and with her the goloshes, doubtless 
she looked upon them as her own property. 





Che Flying Trunk. 


THERE waS once a merchant who was so rich that he could 
have paved the whole street with gold, and would even then have 
had enough for a small alley But he did not do so, he knew the 
value of money better than to use it in this way So clever was 
he, that every shilling he put out brought him a crown; and so 
he continued till he died His son inherited his wealth, and he 
lived a merry life with it, he went to a masquerade every night, 
made kites out of five-pound notes, and threw pieces of gold into 
the sea instead of stones, making ducks and drakes of them. In 
this manner he soon lost all his money, At last he had nothing 

x 
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left but a pair of slippers, an old dressing-gown, and four shillings. 
And now all his frends deserted him, they could not walk with 
him in the streets, but one of them, who was very good-natured, 
sent him an old trunk with this message, “Pack up!” “ Yes,” 
he said, “it 1s all very well to say ‘ pack up ,’” but he had nothing 
left to pack up, therefore he seated himself in the trunk It wasa 
very wonderful trunk, no sooner did any one press on the lock 
than the trunk could fly He shut the lid and pressed the lock, 
when away flew the trunk up the chimney with the merchant’s 
son in it, nght up into the clouds Whenever the bottom of the 
trunk cracked, he was in a great fright, for if the trunk fell to 
pieces he would have made a tremendous sommersault over the 
trees However, he got safely in his trunk to the land of Turkey 
He hid the trunk in the wood under some dry leaves, and then 
went into the town he could do this very well, for the Turks 
always go about dressed in dressing-gowns and slippers, as he. was 
himself He happened to meet a nurse witha little child, “TI 
say, you Turkish nurse,” cried he, “what castle 1s that near the 
town, with the windows placed so high ?” 

“The king’s daughter lives there,” she replied, “1t has been 
prophesied that she will be very unhappy about a lover, and 
therefore no one 1s allowed to visit her, unless the king and queen 
are present ” 

“Thank you,” said the merchant’s son So he went back to 
the wood, seated himself in his trunk, flew up to the roof of the 
castle, and crept through the window into the princess’s room. 
She lay on the sofa asleep, and she was so beautiful that the mer. 
chant’s son could not help kissing her Then she awoke, and was 
very much fnghtened , but he told her he was a Turkish angel, who 
had come down through the air to see her, which pleased her very 
much. He sat down by her side and talked to her: he said her 
eyes were like beautiful dark lakes, in which the thoughts swam 
about like little mermaids, and he told her that her forehead was a 
snowy mountain, which contained splendid halls full of pictures 
And then he related to her about the stork who brings the beau- 
tiful children from the nvers, These were delightful stories; and 
when he asked the princess if she would marry him, she consent 
immediately. : 

“ But you must come on Saturday,” she said ; “ for then the king 
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and queen will take tea with me They will be very proud when 
they find that I am going to marry a Turkish angel ; but you must 
think of some very pretty stories to tell them, for my parents like 
to hear storfes better than anything My mother prefers one that 
is deep and moral, but my father hkes something funny, to make 
him laugh ” 

“Very well,” he replied ; “I shall brig you no other marnage 
portion than a story,” and so they parted. But the princess gave 
him a sword which was studded with gold coins, and these he 
could use 

Then he flew away to the town and bought a new dressing- 
gown, and afterwards returned to the wood, where he composed a 
story, so as to be ready by Saturday, which was no easy matter. 
It was ready however by Saturday, when he went to see the prin- 
cess. The king, and queen, and the whole court, were at tea with 
the ‘princess , and he was received with great politeness. 

“Will you tell us a story?” said the queen,—“ one that is in- 
structive and full of deep learning ” 

“Ves, but with something in it to laugh at,” said the king. 

“ Certainly,” he replied, and commenced at once, asking them 
to listen attentively ‘There was once a bundle of matches that 
were exceedingly proud of their high descent Their genealogical 
tree, that 1s, a large pine-tree from which they had been cut, was 
at one time a large, old tree in the wood The matches now lay 
between a tinder-box and an old tron saucepan, and were talking 
about their youthful days ‘Ah! then we grew on the green 
boughs, and were as green as they, every morning and evening 
we were fed with diamond drops of dew Whenever the sun shone, 
we felt his warm rays, and the little birds would relate stories to 
us as they sung. We knew that we were nich, for the other trees 
only wore their green dress in summer, but our family were able 
to array themselves in green, summer and winter. But the wood- 
cutter came, like a great revolution, and our family fell under the 
axe. The head of the house obtained a situation as main-mast In 
a very fine ship, and can sail round the world when he will. The 
other branches of the family were taken to different places, and 
our office now 1s to kindle a light for common people. This i 
how such high-born people as we came to be in a kitchen.’ 

‘ #* Mine has been a very different fate? said the iron pot, which 
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stood by the matches, ‘from my first entrance into the world 4 
have been used to cooking and scouring I am the first in this 
house, when anything solid or useful is required My only pleasure 
1s to be made clean and shining after dinner, and to sit in my 
place and have a little sensible conversation with my neighbours. 
All of us, excepting the wuater-bucket, which 1s sometimes taken 
into the courtyard, live here together within these four walls. We 
get our news from the market-basket, but he sometimes tells us 
very unpleasant things about the people and the government. 
Yes, and one day an old pot was so alarmed, that he fell down and 
was broken to pieces He was a liberal, I can tell you’ 

““¢ Vou are talking too much,’ said the tinder-box , and the steel 
struck against the flint till some sparks flew out, crying, ‘We want 
a merry evening, don’t we ?’ 

“¢ Ves, of course,’ said the matches, ‘let us talk about those 
who are the highest born’ 2 

“No, I don’t like to be always talking of what we are,’ remarked 
the saucepan, ‘let us think of some other amusement, I will 
begin, We will tell something that has happened to ourselves , 
that will be very easy, and interesting as well On the Baltic Sea, 
near the Danish shore ’—— 

*¢¢ What a pretty commencement |’ said the plates, ‘ we shall all 
hke that story, I am sure’ 

“Ves, well, in my youth, I lived in a quiet family, where the 
furniture was polished, the floors scoured, and clean curtains put 
up every fortnight ’ 

*¢ ¢ What an interesting way you have of relating a story,’ said the 
carpet-broom , ‘it 1s easy to perceive that you have been a great 
deal in women’s society, there 1s something so pure runs through 
what you say’ 

“«That 1s quite true,’ said the water-bucket, and he made a __ 
spring with joy, and splashed some water on the floor. - 

“Then the saucepan went on with his story, and the end was as 
good as the beginning. 

“The plates rattled with pleasure, and the carpet-broom brought 
some green parsley out of the dust-hole and crowned the saucepan 
for he knew it would vex the others, and he thought, ‘If I crown 
him to-day he will crown me to-morrow.’ 

“* Now, let us have a lance,’ said the fire-tongs ; and then how 
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they danced and stuck up one leg in the air. The chair-cughion 
in the corner burst with laughter when she saw it 

“Shall I be crowned now ?’ asked the fire-tongs , so the broom 
found another wreath for the tongs. 

““¢ They are only common people after all,’ thought the matches. 
The tea-urn was now asked to sing, but she said she had a cold, 
and could not sing without boiling heat They all thought this 
was affectation, and because she did not wish to sing excepting in 
the parlour, when on the table with the grand people. 

“In the window satan old quill-pen, with which the maid gene- 
rally wrote There was nothing remarkable about the pen, ex- 
cepting that it had been dipped too deeply in the ink, but it was 
proud of that 

“Tf the tea-urn won't sing,’ said the pen, ‘she can leave it 
alone, there 1s a nightingale in a cage who can sing, she has not 
been taught much, certainly, but we need not say anything this 
evening about that’ 

©¢¥ think it highly improper,’ said the tea-kettle, who was kit 
chen singer, and half-brother to the tea-urn, ‘that a rich foreign 
bird should be listened to here. Is it patriotic? Let the market- 
basket decide what 1s mght’ 

“¢T certainly am vexed,’ said the basket, ‘inwardly vexed, 
more than any one can Imagine Are we spending the evening 
properly? Would it not be more sensible to put the house in 
order? If each were in his own place I would lead a game; this 
would be quite another thing’ 

“<Qet us act a play,’ said they all At the same moment the 
loor opened, and the maid came m. Then not one stirred, they 
wil remained quite still, yet, at the same time, there was not a 
single pot amongst them who had not a high opinion of himself, 
and of what he could do if he chose 

“¢ Ves, if we had chosen,’ they each thought, ‘we might have 
spent a very pleasant evening’ 

“The maid took the matches and hghted them, dear me, how 
they sputtered and blazed up ! 

** ¢ Now then,’ they thought, ‘ every one will see that we are the 
, first. How we shine, what a light we give!’ Even while they 
* spoke their hght went out.” 

“What a capital story,” said the queen, “I feel as if I were 
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really in the kitchen, and could see the matches; yes, you shail 
marry our daughter ” 

“ Certainly,” said the king, “thou shalt have our daughter * 
The king said ¢Aou to him because he was going to be one of the 
family The wedding-day was fixed, and, on the evening before, 
the whole city was illuminated Cakes and sweetmeats were 
thrown among the people The street boys stood on tip-toe and 
shouted “hurrah,” and whistled between their fingers ; altogether 
it was a very splendid affair 

“TI will give them another treat,” said the merchant’s son So 
he went and bought rockets and crackers, and all sorts of fire- 
works that could be thought of, packed them in his trunk, and 
flew up with it into the air What a whizzing and popping they 
made as they went off! The Turks, when they saw such a sight 
in the air, jumped up so high that their slippers flew about their 
ears It was easy to believe after this that the princess was really 
going to marry a Turkish angel 

As soon as the merchant’s son had come down 1n his flying 
trunk to the wood after the fireworks, he thought, “I will go back 
into the town now, and hear what they think of the entertainment ” 
It was very natural that he should wish to know And what 
strange things people did say, to be sure! every one whom he 
questioned had a different tale to tell, though they all thought it 
very beautiful 

“T saw the Turkish angel myself,” said one; “ he had eyes like 
glittering stars, and a head hke foaming water ” 

“‘ He flew in a mantle of fire,” cried another, “and lovely little 
cherubs peeped out from the folds ” 

He heard many more fine things about himself, and that the 
next day he was to be marned, After this he went back to the 
forest to rest himself in his trunk. It had disappeared! A spark 
from the fireworks which remained had set it on fire ; 1t was burnt 
to ashes! So the merchant’s son could not fly any more, nor go 
to meet his bnde. She stood all day on the roof waiting for him, 
and most likely she 1s waiting there still , while he wanders through 
the world telling fairy tales, but none of them so amusing as the 
pne he related about the matches. 
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A PRIZE, or rather two prizes, a great one and a small one, had 
been awarded for the greatest swiftness in running,—not in a single 
race, but for the whole year. 

**T obtained the first prize,” said the hare. “Justice must still 
be carried out, even when one has relations and good friends among 
the prize committee , but that the snail should have received the 
second prize, I consider almost an insult to myself” 

“No,” said the fence-rail, who had been a witness at the distn- 
bution of prizes, “there should be some consideration for industry 
and perseverance I have heard many respectable people say so, 
and I can quite understand it The snail certainly took half a year 
to get over the threshold of the door, but he injured himself, and 
broke his collar-bone by the haste he made. He gave himself up 
entyely to the race, and ran with his house on his back, which was 
all, of course, very praiseworthy, and therefore he obtained the 
second prize” 

“T think I ought to have had some consideration too,” said the 
swallow “I should imagine no one can be swifter in soaring and 
flight than I am, and how far I have been! far, far away ” 

“Yes, that is your misfortune,” said the fence-rail , “ you are so 
fickle, so unsettled, you must always be travelling about into 
foreign lands when the cold commences here You have no love 
of fatherland in you ‘There can be no consideration for you ” 

“ But now, if I have been lying the whole winter in the moor,” 
said the swallow, “and suppose I slept the whole time, would that 
be taken into account ?” 

“ Bring a certificate from the old moor-hen,” said he, “ that you 
have slept away half your time in fatherland, then you will be 
treated with some consideration.” 

‘TI deserved the first pnize, and not the second,” said the snail 
“ T know so much, at least, that the hare only ran from cowardice, 
and because he thought there was danger in delay. I, on the 
other hand, made running the business of my hfe, and have be. 
come a cripple in the service, If any one had a first prize, it 
ought to have been myself. But I do not understand chattering 
and boasting; on the contrary, I despise it.” And the snail spat 


at them with contempt. 
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“T am able to affirm with word of oath, that each pnze—at 
least, those for which I voted—was given with just and proper 
consideration,” said the old boundary post in the wood, who was 
a member of the committee of judges ‘I always act with due 
order, consideration, and calculation Seven times have I already 
had the honour to be present at the distribution of the pnzes, and 
to vote, but to-day is the first time I have been able to carry out 
my will I always reckon the first prize by going through the 
alphabet from the beginning, and the second by going through 
from the end Be so kind as to give me your attention, and I 
will explain to you how I reckon from the beginning The eighth 
letter from A is H, and there we have H for hare, therefore I 
awarded to the hare the first pnze The eighth letter from the 
end of the alphabet 1s S, and therefore the snail received the 
second prize Next year, the letter I will have its turn for the 
first prize, and the letter R for the second ” ¢ 

“TI should really have voted for myself,” said the mule, “if I 
had not been one of the judges on the committee Not only the 
rapidity with which advance 1s made, but every other quality should 
have due consideration, as, for instance, how much weight a can- 
didate 1s able to draw, but I have not brought this quality forward 
now, nor the sagacity of the hare in his flight, nor the cunning with 
which he suddenly springs aside and doubles, to lead people on a 
false track, thinking he has concealed himself No, there 1s some- 
thing else on which more stress should be laid, and which ought 
not to be left unnoticed I mean that which mankind call the 
beautiful It is on the beautiful that I particularly fix my eyes I 
observed the well-grown ears of the hare , it is a pleasure to me te 
observe how long they are It seemed as 1f I saw myself again in 
the days of my childhood , and so I voted for the hare ” 

“Buz,” said the fly, “there, I’m not going to make a long 
speech , but I wish to say something about hares I have really 
overtaken more than one hare, when I have been seated on the 
engine in front of a railway train Ioftendo so One can then 
so easily judge of one’s own swiftness Not long ago, I crushed 
the hind legs of a young hare. He had been running a long time 
before the engine , he had no idea that / was travelling there. At 
last he had to stop in his career, and the engine ran over his hind 
legs, and crushed them, for 7 sat upon it. I left him lying there, 
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and rode on farther. I call that conquering him, but I do not 
want the prize” 

‘It really seems to me,” thought the wild rose, though she did 
not expres her opinion aloud—it 1s not in her nature to do so,— 
though it would have been quite as well if she had; “it certainly 
seems to me that the sunbeam ought to have had the honour of 
receiving the first prize The sunbeam flies in a few minutes along 
the immeasurable path from the sun to us_ It arnves in such 
strength, that all nature awakes to loveliness and beauty, we roses 
blush and exhale fragrance in its presence. Our worshipful judges 
don’t appear to have noticed this at all Were I the sunbeam, I 
would give each one of them a sun-stroke, but that would only 
make them mad, and they are mad enough already _I only hope,” 
continued the rose, “that peace may reign in the wood It 1s 
glorious to bloom, to be fragrant, and to live, to live in story and 
insong The sunbeam will outlive us all” 

“What 1s the first prize ?” asked the earthworm, who had over- 
slept the ume, and only now came up 

“Tt contains a free admission to a cabbage-garden,” replied the 
mule “TI proposed that as one of the pnzes The hare most de 
cidedly must have it , and I, as an active and thoughtful member of 
the committee, took especial care that the prize should be one of 
advantage to him, so now he is provided for The snail can now 
sit on the fence, and lick up moss and sunshine He has also 
been appointed one of the first judges of swiftness in racing It 


* 1s worth much to know that ome of the members 1s a man of talent 


in the thing men call a ‘committee.’ I must say I expect much in 
the future ; we have already made such a good beginning.” 





Che Metal Pig. 

In the city of Florence, not far from the Prazea del Granduca, 
runs a little street called Porta Rosa In this street, just in front 
of the market-place where vegetables are sold, stands a pig, made of 
brass and curiously formed. The bnght colour has been changed 
by age to dark green, but clear, fresh water pours from the snout, 
which shines as if 1t had been polished, and so indeed it has, for 

undreds of poor people and children seize it in their hands as 
they place their mouths close to the mouth of the animal, to drink, 
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It is quite a picture to see a half-naked boy clasping the well- 
formed creature by the head, as he presses his rosy lips against its 
jaws.. Every one who visits Florence can very quickly find the 
place , he has only to ask the first beggar he meets far the Metal 
Pig, and he will be told where it is. 

It was late on a winter evening; the mountains were covered 
with snow, but the moon shone brightly, and moonlight in Italy 1s 
like a dull winter’s day in the north, indeed it 1s better, for the 
clear air seems to raise us above the earth, while in the north a 
cold, grey, leaden sky appears to press us down to earth, even as 
the cold damp earth shall one day press on usin the grave In 
the garden of the grand duke’s palace, under the roof of one of 
the wings, where a thousand roses bloom 1n winter, a little ragged 
boy had been sitting the whole day long, a boy, who might serve 
as a type of Italy, lovely and smiling, and yet still suffering He 
was hungry and thirsty, yet no one gave him anything, and wher 
it became dark, and they were about to close the gardens, the 
porter turned him out He stood a long time musing on the 
bridge which crosses the Arno, and looking at the glittering stars, 
reflected in the water which flowed between him and the elegant 
marble bridge Della Trinit@ He then walked away towards the 
Metal Pig, half knelt down, clasped it with his arms, and then put 
his mouth to the shining snout and drank deep draughts of the 
fresh water Close by, lay a few salad-leaves and two chestnuts, 
which were to serve for his supper No one was in the street but 
himself , it belonged only to him, so he boldly seated himself on 
the pig’s back, leaned forward so that his curly head could rest on 
the head of the animal, and, before he was aware, he fell asleep 

It was midnight The Metal Pig raised himself gently, and the 
boy heard him say quite distinctly, “ Hold tight, little boy, for ] 
am going to run,” and away he started for a most wonderful nde, 
First, they arrived at the Piazza del Granduca, and the metal horse 
which bears the duke’s statue, neighed aloud. The painted coats- 
of-arms on the old council-house shone hke transparent pictures, 
and Michael Angelo’s David tossed his sling, it was as if every- 
thing had life. The metallic groups of figures, among which were 
Perseus and the Rape of the Sabines, looked like living persons, 
and cries of terror sounded from them all across the noble square! 
By the Palazso degis Ufist, in the arcade, where the nobility 
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assemble for the carnival, the Metal Pig stopped. ‘“ Hold fast,” 
said the animal, “ hold fast, for I am going upstairs ” 

The little boy said not a word, he was half pleased and -half 
afraid. They entered a long gallery, where the boy had been 
before. The walls were resplendent with paintings, here stood 
statues and busts, all in a clear light as if 1t were day But the 
grandest appeared when the door of a side room opened, the 
little boy could remember what beautiful things he had seen there, 
but to-night everything shone 1n its brightest colours Here stood 
the figure of a beautiful woman, as beautifully sculptured as possi- 
ble by one of the great masters Her graceful limbs appeared to 
move; dolphins sprang at her feet, and immortality shone from 
her eyes The world called her the Venus de’ Mediu By her 
side were statues, in which the spirit of life breathed in stone; 
figures of men, one of whom whetted his sword, and was named 
The Gnnder, wrestling gladiators formed another group, the sword 
had been sharpened for them, and they strove for the goddess of 
beauty The boy was dazzled by so much glitter, for the walls 
were gleaming with bright colours, all appeared living reality 

As they passed from hall to hall, beauty everywhere showed itself; 
and as the Metal Pig went step by step from one picture to the 
other, the little boy could see it all plainly One glory eclipsed 
another , yet there was one picture that fixed itself on the little 
boy’s memory, more especially because of the happy children it 
represented, for these the little boy had seen in daylight Many 
pass this picture by with indifference, and yet it contains a trea- 
sure of poetic feeling , 1t represents Chnst descending into Hades. 
They are not the lost whom the spectator sees, but the heathen of 
olden times The Florentine, Angiolo Bronzino, painted this pic- 
ture; most beautiful 1s the expression on the faces of two children, 
who appear to have full confidence that they shall reach heaven at 
last. They are embracing each other, and one little one stretches 
out his hand towards another who stands below him, and points 
to himself, as if he were saying, “I am going to heaven” The 
older people stand as if uncertain, yet hopeful, and they bow in 
humble adoration to the Lord Jesus. On this picture the boy’s 
eyes rested longer than on any other: the Metal Pig stood still 
before it. A low sigh was heard Did it come from the picture 
or from the animal? The boy raised his hands towards the smiling 
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children, and then the Pig ran off with him through the open ves- 
tibule 

“ Thank you, thank you, you beautiful animal,” said the little 
boy, caressing the Metal Pig as it ran down the stepr 

“Thanks to yourself also,” replied the Metal Pig, “I have 
helped you and you have helped me, for 1t 1s only when I have an 
innocent child on my back that I receive the power to run Yes; 
as you see, I can even venture under the rays of the lamp, in 
front of the picture of the Madonna, but I may not enter the 
church , still, from without, and while you are upon my back, I 
may look in through the open door Do not get down yet, for if 
you do, then I shall be lifeless, as you have seen me in the forte 
Rosa” 

“TJ will stay with you, my dear creature,” said the little boy. So 
then they went on at a rapid pace through the streets of Florence, 
till they came to the square before the church of Santa (Croce. 
The folding-doors flew open, and lights streamed from the altar 
through the church into the deserted square A wonderful blaze 
of light streamed from one of the monuments in the left-side aisle, 
and a thousand moving stars seemed to form a glory round it; 
even the coat of arms on the tombstone shone, and a red ladder 
on a blue field gleamed like fire It was the grave of Galileo. 
The monument 1s unadorned, but the red ladder 1s an emblem of 
art, signifying that the way to glory leads up a shining ladder, 
on which the prophets of mind rise to heaven, like Elias of old, 
In the nght aisle of the church every statue on the richly carved 
sarcophagi seemed endowed with life Here stood Michael 
Angelo, there Dante, with the laurel wreath round his brow; 
Alfieri and Machiavelli, for here side by side rest the great men— 
the pride of Italy * The church itself is very beautiful, even more 
beautiful than the marble cathedral at Florence, though not so large. 
It seemed as if the carved vestments stirred, and as if the marble 





* Opposite to the grave of Galileo 1s the tomb of Michael Angelo His bust 
ptands upon it, with three figures, representing sculpture, painting, and architec- 
ture, Close by is a monument to Dante, whose body is buried at Ravenna, 
On this monument Italy is represented pointing to the colossal statue of 
Dante, while poetry weeps over his loss A few steps farther 1s Alfieri’s 
monument, which 1s adorncd with laurel, the lyre, and dramatic masks: 
Italy weeps over his grave. Machiavelli is the last in the list of these cele 
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figures they covered raised their heads higher, to gaze upon the 
brightly coloured glowing altar, where the white-robed boys swung 
the golden censers, amid music and song, while the strong fra- 
grance of incense filled the church, and streamed forth into the 
square, The boy stretched forth his hands towards the light, and 
at the same moment the Metal Pig started again so rapidly that he 
was obliged to cling tightly to him. The wind whistled in his ears, 
he heard the church door creak on its hinges as 1t closed, and it 
seemed to him as if he had lost his senses—then a cold shudder 
passed over him, and he awoke 

It was morning, the Metal Pig stood in its old place on the 
Porta Rosa, and the boy found he had slipped nearly off its 
back, Fear and trembling came upon him as he thought of his 
mother , she had sent him out the day before to get some money, 
he had not done so, and now he was hungry and thirsty. Once 


‘ mcre he clasped the neck of his metal horse, kissed its nose, and 


nodded farewell to it Then he wandered away into one of the 
narrowest streets, where there was scarcely room for a loaded 
donkey to pass_ A great iron-bound door stood ajar, he passed 
through, and climbed up a brick staircase, with dirty walls and a 
rope for a balustrade, till he came to an open gallery hung with 
rags From here a flight of steps led down to 4 court, where from 
@ well water was drawn up by iron rollers to the different stones 
of the house, and where the water-buckets hung side by side. 
Sometimes the roller and the bucket danced 1m the aur, splashing 
the water all over the court. Another broken-down staircase led 
from the gallery, and two Russian sailors running down it almost 
upset the poor boy They were coming from their mghtly ca- 
rousal A woman, not very young, with an unpleasant face and a 
quantity of black hair, followed them ‘ What have you brought 
home?” she asked, when she saw the boy. 

“Don’t be angry,” he pleaded, “I received nothing, I have 
nothing at all,” and he seized his mother’s dress and would 
‘have kissed it Then they went into a httle room. I need not 
describe it, but only say that there stood in it an earthen pot with 
handles, made for holding fire, which in Italy 1s called a marvto. 
This pot she took in her lap, warmed her fingers, and pushed the 
boy with her elbow. 

“ Certainly you must have some money,” she said. The boy 
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began to cry, and then she struck him with her foot till he cned 
out louder. 

“ Will you be quiet? or I'll break your screaming head ,” and 
she swung about the fire-pot which she held in her hand, while the 
boy crouched to the earth and screamed 

Then a neighbour came in, and she had also a marsfo under 
her arm “Felicita,” she said, “what are you doing to the 
child ?” 

‘The child is mine,” she answered, “I can murder him if 1 
hike, and you too, Giannina” And then she swung about the 
fire-pot The other woman lifted up hers to defend herself, and 
the two pots clashed together so violently that they were dashed 
to pieces, and fire and ashes flew about the room. The boy 
rushed out at the sight, sped across the courtyard, and fied 
from the house The poor child ran till he was quite out of 
breath , at last he stopped at the church, the doors of which were 
Opened to him the night before, and went in. Here everything 
was bright, and the boy knelt down by the first tomb on his nght 
hand, the grave of Michael Angelo, and sobbed as if his heart 
would break. People came and went, mass was performed, but 
no one noticed the boy, excepting an elderly citizen, who stood 
still and looked at him for a moment, and then went away like the 
rest. Hunger and thirst overpowered the child, and he became 
quite famt and ill At last he crept into a corner behind the 
marble monuments, and went to sleep Towards evening he was 
awakened by a pull at his sleeve, he started up, and the same old 
citizen stood before him 

“ Are you ill? where do you live? have you been here all 
day?” were some of the questions asked by the old man. After 
hearing his answers, the old man took him home to a small house 
close by, in a back street. They entered a glovemaker’s shop, 
where a woman sat sewing busily. <A little white poodle, so closely 
shaven that his pink skin could plainly be seen, fnsked about the 
room, and gambolled upon the boy. 

‘Innocent souls are soon intimate,” said the woman, as she 
caressed both the boy and the dog. These good people gave the 
child food and drink, and said he should stay with them all night, 
and that the next day the old man, who was called Giuseppe, 
would go and speak to his mother. A little homely bed was pre. 
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pared for him, but to him who had so often slept on the hard 
stones it was a royal couch, and he slept sweetly and dreamed of 
the splendid pictures and of the Metal Pig Giuseppe went out 
the next mcrning, and the poor child was not glad to see him go, 
for he knew that the old man was gone to his mother, and that, 
perhaps, he would have to go back He wept at the thought, and 
then he played with the little, lively dog, and kissed it, while the 
old woman looked kindly at him to encourage him. And what 
news did Giuseppe bring back? At first the boy could not hear, 
for he talked a great deal to his wife, and she nodded and stroked 
the boy’s cheek 

Then she said, “ He 1s a good lad, he shall stay with us, he 
may become a clever glovemaker, like you Look what delicate 
fingers he has got, Madonna intended him for a glovemaker.” 
So the boy stayed with them, and the woman herself taught him 
to sew, and he ate well, and slept well, and became very merry. 
But at last he began to tease Bellissima, as the little dog was 
called This made the woman angry, and she scolded hm and 
threatened him, which made him very unhappy, and he went and 
sat in his own room full of sad thoughts This chamber looked 
upon the street, in which hung skins to dry, and there were thick 
iron bars across his window ‘That night he lay awake, thinking 
of the Metal Pig, indeed, it was always in his thoughts Sud- 
denly he fancied he heard feet outside going pit-a-pat He sprung 
out of bed and went to the wmdow Could it be the Metal Pig? 
But there was nothing to be seen, whatever he had heard had 
passed already Next morning, their neighbour, the artist, passed 
by, carrying a paint-box and a large roll of canvas 

“Help the gentleman to carry his box of colours,” said the 
woman to the boy , and he obeyed instantly, took the box, and 
followed the painter They walked on till they reached the pic- 
ture gallery, and mounted the same staircase up which he had 
ridden that night on the Metal Pig He remembered all the statues 
and pictures, the beautiful marble Venus, and again he looked at 
the Madonna with the Saviour and St. John. They stopped be- 
fore the picture by Bronzino, n which Christ is represented as 
standing in the lower world, with the children smiling before Him, 
in the sweet expectation of entering heaven; and the poor boy 
smiled, too, for here was his heaven. 
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‘“ You may go home now,” said the paimer, while the boy stood 
watching him, till he had set up his easel. 

“May I see you paint?” asked the boy, “ may I see you put 
the picture on this whute canvas?” 

“JT am not going to paint yet,” replied the artist , then he 
brought out a piece of chalk. His hand moved quickly, and his 
eye measured the great picture , and though nothing appeared but 
a faint line, the figure of the Saviour was as clearly visible as in 
the coloured picture 

“Why don’t you go?” said the painter. Then the boy wandered 
home silently, and seated himself on the table, and learned to sew 
gloves But all day long his thoughts were in the picture gallery , 
and so he pricked his fingers and was awkward. But he did not 
tease Bellissima When evening came, and the house door stood 
open, he slipped out It was a bright, beautiful, starlight evening, 
but rather cold Away he went through the already-deserted 
streets, and soon came to the Metal Pig, he stooped down and 
kissed its shining nose, and then seated himself on its back 

“ You happy creature,” he said , “ how I have longed for you! 
we must take a nde to-night ” 

But the Metal Pig lay motionless, while the fresh stream gushed 
forth from its mouth The little boy still sat astride on its back, 
when he felt something pulling at his clothes He looked down, and 
there was Bellissima, little smooth-shaven Bellissima, barking as if 
she would have said, “Here am I too, why are you sitting there ?” 

A fiery dragon could not have fnghtened the little boy so much 
as did the little dog in this place “ Bellissima in the street, and 
not dressed !” as the old lady called it, “ what would be the end 
of this?” 

The dog never went out in winter, unless she was attired in a 
little lambskin coat which had been made for her , 1t was fastened 
round the little dog’s neck and body with red nbbons, and was 
decorated with rosettes and little bells The dog looked almost 
like a little kid when she was allowed to go out in winter, and trot 
after her mistress. And now here she was in the cold, and not 
dressed. Oh, how would it’*énd? All his fancies were quickly 
put to flight; yet he kissed the Metal Pig once more, and then 
took Bellissima in his arms. The poor hittle thing trembled so witli 
cold, that the boy ran homeward as fast as he could, 
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“What are you running away with there?” asked two of the 
police whom he met, and at whom the dog barked. ‘“ Where 
have you stolen that pretty dog?” they asked, and they took :t 
away from lym 

“Oh, I have not stolen it, do give 1t to me back again,” cried 
the boy, despairingly 

“If you have not stolen it, you may say at home that they can 
send to the watch-house for the dog” Then they told him where 
the watch-house was, and went away with Bellissima 

Here was a dreadful trouble The boy did not know whether 
he had better jump into the Arno, or go home and confess every- 
thing They would certainly kill him, he thought. 

“Well, I would gladly be killed,” he reasoned , “for then I shall 
die, and go to heaven ” and so he went home, almost hoping for 
death 

The door was locked, and he could not reach the knocker No 
one was 1n the street, so he took up a stone, and with it made a 
tremendous noise at the door 

‘Who 1s there?” asked somebody from within 

“Ttis I,” said he “Bellissima is gone. Open the door, and 
then kill me” 

Then indeed there was a great panic Madame was so very 
fond of Bellissima. She immediately looked at the wall where the 
dog’s dress usually hung, and there was the little lambskin 

“ Bellissima in the watch-house!” she cried ‘You bad boy! 
how did you entice her out? Poor little delicate thing, with those 
rough policemen! and she'll be frozen with cold” 

Giuseppe went off at once, while his wife lamented, and the boy 
wept. Several of the neighbours came in, and amongst them the 
painter He took the boy between lus knees, and questioned 
him , and, in broken sentences, he soon heard the whole story, 
and also about the Metal Pig, and the wonderful ride to the pic- 
ture-gallery, which was certainly rather incomprehensible The 
painter, however, consoled the little fellow, and tried to soften the 
lady's anger , but she would not be pacified till her husband re- 
turned with Bellissima, who had been with the police Then 
there was great rejoicing, and the painter caressed the boy, and 
géve him a number of pictures Oh, what beautiful pictures these 
were |—figures with funny heads, and, above all, the Metal Pig 
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was there too Oh, nothing could be more delightful. By means 
of a few strokes, 1t was made to appear on the paper; and even 
the house that stood behind it had been sketched in. Oh, if he 
could only draw and paint! He who could do this cauld conjure 
all the world before him The first leisure moment during the 
next day, the boy got a pencil, and on the back of one of the 
other drawings he attempted to copy the drawing of the Metal 
Pig, and he succeeded Certainly it was rather crooked, rather 
up and down, one leg thick, and another thin ; still 1t was like the 
copy, and he was overjoyed at what he had done’ The pencil 
would not go quite as it ought,—he had found that out, but the 
next day he tned again A second pig was drawn by the side of 
the first, and this looked a hundred times better, and the third 
attempt was so good, that everybody might know what it was 
meant to represent 

And now the glovemaking went on but slowly The orders 
given by the shops 1n the town were not finished quickly , for the 
Metal Pig had taught the boy that all objects may be drawn upon 
paper, and Florence 1s a picture-book in itself for any one who 
chooses to turn over its pages On the Prazza della Trinid stands 
a slender pillar, and upon it is the goddess of Justice, blindfolded, 
with her scales in her hand She was soon represented on paper, 
an1 it was the glovemaker’s boy who placed her there His col- 
lection of pictures increased , but as yet they were only copies of 
lifeless objects, when one day Bellissima came gambolling before 
him:* “Stand still,” cned he, “and I will draw you beautifully, to 
put amongst my collection ” 

But Bellissima would not stand still, so she must be bound fast 
in one position He tied her head and tail, but she barked and 
jumped, and so pulled and tightened the string, that she was 
nearly strangled , and just then her mistress walked in. 

“You wicked boy! the poor little creature!” was all she could 
utter. 

She pushed the boy from her, thrust him away with her foot, 
called him a most ungrateful., good-for-nothing, wicked boy, and 
forbade him to enter her house again Then she wept, and kissed 
her little hhlf-strangled Bellissima. At this moment the painter 


enteted the room. 
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In the year 1834 there was an exhibition in the Academy of 
Arts at Florence. Two pictures, placed side by side, attracted a 
large number of spectators. The smaller of the two represented a 
hittle boy sitting at a table, drawing , before him was a little white 
poodle, curiously shaven, but as the animal would not stand 
still, it had been fastened with a string to its head and tail, to keep 
it in one position The truthfulness and hfe im this picture inter- 
ested everyone The painter was said to be a young Florentine, 
who had been found in the streets, when a child, by an old glove- 
maker, who had brought himup The boy had taught himself to 
draw: 1t was also said that a young artist, now famous, had dis- 
covered this talent in the child just as he was about to be sent away 
for having tied up madame’s favourite little dog, and using it as a 
model The glovemaker’s boy had also become a great painter, as 
the picture proved, but the larger picture by its side was a still 
grecter proof of his talent It represented a handsome boy, clothed 
In rags, lying asleep, and leaning against the Metal Pig in the street 
of the Porta Rosa All the spectators knew the spot well The 
child’s arms were round the neck of the Pig, and he was 1n a deep 
sleep The lamp before the picture of the Madonna threw a 
strong, effective light on the pale, delicate face of the child It 
was a beautiful picture A large gilt frame surrounded it, and on 
one corner of the frame a laurel wreath had been hung, buta 
black band, twined unseen among the green leaves, and a streamer 
of crape, hung down from it, for within the last few days the 
young artist had——died. 





Che Shepherdess and the Stoeep. 


Have you ever seen an old wooden cupboard quite black with 
age, and ornamented with carved foliage and curious figures? 
Well, just such a cupboard stood in a parlour, and had been left 
to the family as a legacy by the great-grandmother It was co- 
vered from top to bottom with carved roses and tulips ; the most 
curious scrolls were drawn upon it, ang out of them peeped Iittle 
stags’ heads, with antlers. In the middle of the cupboard door 
was the carved figure of a man most ndiculous to look at. He 
grinned at you, for no one could call it laughing He had goat's 
legs, little horns on his head, and a long beard, the children in 
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the room always called him, “ Major-general-field-sergeant-com- 
mander Billy-goat’s-legs” It was certainly a very difficult name to 
propounce, and there are very few who ever receive such a title, but 
then it seemed wonderful how he came to be carved at all, yet 
there he was, always looking at the table under the looking-glass, 
where stood a very pretty little shepherdess, made of china. Her 
shoes were gilt, and her dress had a red rose for an ornament. 
She wore a hat, and carned a crook, that were both gilded, and 
looked very bright and pretty Close by her side stood a little 
chimney-sweep, as black as a coal, and also made of china He 
was, however, quite as clean and neat as any other china figure, he 
only represented a black chimney-sweep, and the china workers 
might just as well have made him a prince, had they felt inclined 
todoso He stood holding his ladder quite handily, and his face 
was as fair and rosy asa girl’s , indeed, that was rather a mistake, 
it should have had some black marks on it He and the ghep- 
herdess had been placed close together, side by side, and, being so 
placed, they became engaged to each other, for they were very 
well suited, being both made of the same sort of china, and being 
equally fragile Close to them stood another figure, three times” ~~ 
as large as they were, and also made of china He was an old 
Chinaman, who could nod his head, and used to pretend that he 
was the grandfather of the shepherdess, although he could not 
prove it He however assumed authority over her, and therefore 
when “ Mayjor-general-field-sergeant-commander Billy-goat’s-legs” 
asked for the little shepherdess to be his wife, he nodded his head 
to show that he consented ‘You will have a husband,” said the 
old Chinaman to her, “who I really believe 1s made of mahogany. 
He will make you the lady of Mayjor-general-field-sergeant-com- 
mander Billy-goat’s-legs He has the whole cupboard full of silver 
plate, which he keeps locked up in secret drawers ” 

‘I won't go into the dark cupboard,” said the little shepherdess. 
“T have heard that he has eleven china wives there already ” 

“Then you shall be the twelfth,” said the old Chmaman “ To- 
night as soon as you hear a rattling in the old cupboard, you shall 
be married, as true as I am a Chinaman,” and then he nodded his 
head and fell asleep 

Then the little shepherdess cred, and looked at her sweet 
heart, the china chimney-sweep. “I must entreat you,” said 
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she, “to go out with me into the wide world, for we cannot stay 
here ” 

“T will do wh itever you wish,” said the little chimney-swtep; 
“let us go intmediately: I think I shall be able to maintain you 
-with my profession ” 

“ Tf we were but safely down from the table!” said she, “I shall 
not be happy till we are really out in the world ” 

Then he comforted her, and showed her how to place her little 
foot on the carved edge and gilt-leaf ornaments of the table. He 
brought his little ladder to help her, and so they contrived to 
reach the floor But when they looked at the old cupboard, 
they saw it was all in anuproar The carved stags pushed out 
their heads, raised their antlers, and twisted their necks The 
major-general sprung up in the air, and cried out to the old 
Chinaman, “They are running away! they are running away!” 
The*two were rather fnghtened at this, so they jumped into the 
drawer of the window-seat Here were three or four packs of 
cards not quite complete, and a doll’s theatre, which had been 
built up very neatly A comedy was being performed in it, and 
all the queens of diamonds, clubs, and hearts, and spades, sat in 
the first row fanning themselves with tulips, and behind them 
stood all the knaves, showing that they had heads above and 
below as playing cards generally have. The play was about two 
lovers, who were not allowed to marry, and the shepherdess wept 
because it was so like her own story “I cannot bear it,” said 
she, “I must get out of the drawer,” but when they reached the 
floor, and cast their eyes on the table, there was the old China- 
man awake and shaking his whole body, till all at once down he 
came on the floor, “plump” “ The old Chinaman 1s coming,” cried 
the little shepherdess in a fright, and down she fell on one knee 

“T have thought of something,” said the chimney-sweep , “ let 
us get into the great pot-pourn jar which stands in the comer; 
there we can lie on rose-leaves and lavender, and throw salt in his 
eyes if he comes near us” 

“No, that will never do,” said shes because I know that the 
Chinaman and the pot-pourn jar were lovers once, and there 
always remains behind a feeling of good-will between those who 
have been so intnuate as that No, there 1s nothing left for us 
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“ Have you really courage enough to go out into the wide 
world with me?” said the chimney-sweep, “have you thought 
how large it 1s, and that we can never come back here again ?” 

“Yes, I have,” she replied 

When the chimney-sweep saw that she was quite firm, he said, 
“¢ My way 1s through the stove and up the chimney Have you 
courage to creep with me through the fire-box, and the iron pipe? 
When we get to the chimney I shall know how to manage very 
well We shall soon climb too high for any one to reach us, and 
we shall come through a hole 1n the top out into the wide world ” 
So he led her to the door of the stove 

“It looks very dark,” said she, still she went in with him 
through the stove and through the pipe, where it was as dark as 
pitch 

‘‘ Now we are in the chimney,” said he, “and look, there is a 
beautiful star shining above it” It was a real star shining Gown 
upon them as if 1t would show them the way So they clambered, 
and crept on, and a fnghtfully steep place it was , but the chimney- 
sweep helped her and supported her, till they got higher and higher. 
He showed her the best places on which to set her httle china foot, 
so at last they reached the top of the chimney, and sat themselves 
down, for they were very tired, as may be supposed The sky, 
with all its stars, was over their heads, and below were the roofs 
of the town They could see for a very long distance out into the 
wide world; and the poor little shepherdess leaned her head on 
her chimney-sweep’s shoulder, and wept till she washed the gilt off 
her sash , the world was so different to what she expected “This 
1s too much,” she said, “I cannot bear it, the world 1s too large. 
Oh, I wish I were safe back on the table again, under the looking- 
glass, I shall never be happy till I am safe back agan NowI 
have followed you out into the wide world, you will take me back, 
if you love me” 

Then the chimney-sweep tried to reason with her, and spoke of 
the old Chinaman, and of the Major-general-field-sergeant-com 
mander Billy-goat’s-legs , buf, zhe sobbed so bitterly, and kissed her 
little chimney-sweep till he was obliged to do all she asked, foolish 
as it was And so, with a great deal of trouble, they climbed 
down the chimney, and then crept through the pipe and stove, 
which were certainly not very pleasant places. Then they stood 
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in the dark fire-box, and listened behind the door, to hear what 
was going on In the room. As it was all quiet, they peeped out 
Alas! there lay the old Chinaman on the floor , he had fallen down 
from the table as he attempted to run after them, and was Broken 
into three pieces, his back had separated entirely, and his head 
had rolled into a corner of the room The major-general stood m 
his old place, and appeared iost in thought 

“This 1s terrible,” said the httle shepherdess ‘ My poor old 
grandfather 1s broken to pieces, and it 1s our fault. I shall never 
live after this,” and she wrung her little hands 

‘He can be riveted,” said the chimney-sweep; “he can be 
niveted Do not beso hasty. If they cement his back, and put 
a good rivet in it, he will be as good as new, and be able to say as 
many disagreeable things to us as ever” 

“Do you think so?” said she, and then they climbed up to the 
table, and stood in their old places 

“‘ As we have done no good,” said the chimney-sweep, “ we might 
as well have remained here, instead of taking so much trouble ” 

“T wish grandfather was nveted,” said the shepherdess “ Will 
it cost much, I wonder ?” 

And she had her wish The family had the Chmaman’s back 
mended, and a strong rivet put through his neck, he looked as 
good as new, but he could no longer nod his head 

“You have become proud since your fall broke you to pieces,” 
said Mayjor-general-field-sergeant-commander Billy-goat’s-legs 
“You have no reason to give yourself such airs. Am I to have 
her or not?” 

The chimney-sweep and the little shepherdess looked piteously 
at the old Chinaman, for they were afraid he might nod, but he 
was not able besides, it was so tiresome to be always telling 
strangers he had a rivet in the back of his neck. 

And so the little china people remained together, and were glad 
of the grandfather’s nvet, and contmued to love each other till 
they were broken to pieces. 


oN 
Che LHightingale, 
In China, you know, the emperor 1s a Chinese, and all those 
about him are Chinamen also The story I am going to tell you 
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happened a great many years ago, so it 1s well to hear it now before 
it 1s forgotten. The emperor's palace was the most beautiful in 
the world It was built entirely of porcelain, and very costly, but 
so delicate and brittle that whoever touched it was othged to be 
careful In the garden could be seen the most sirgular flowers, 
with pretty silver bells tied to them, which tinkled so that every 
one who passed could not help noticing the flowers Indeed, 
everything in the emperor’s garden was remarkable, and it ex- 
tended so far that the gardener himself did not know where it 
ended Those who travelled beyond its limits knew that there 
was a noble forest, with lofty trees, sloping down to the deep blue 
sea, and the great ships sailed under the shadow of its branches. 
In one of these trees lived a nightingale, who sang so beautifully 
that even the poor fishermen, who had so many other things to 
do, would stop and listen Sometimes, when they went at mght 
to spread their nets, they would hear her sing, and say, “ Oh, 1s nat 
that beautiful?” But when they returned to their fishing, they for- 
got the bird until the next might Then they would hear it again, 
and exclaim “ Oh, how beautiful is the mghtingale’s song!” 

Travellers from every country in the world came to the city of 
the emperor, which they admired very much, as well as the palace 
and gardens, but when they heard the mghtingale, they all de- 
clared 1t to be the best of all And the travellers, on their return 
home, related what they had seen, and learned men wrote books, 
containing descriptions of the town, the palace, and the gardens; 
but they did not forget the nightingale, which was really the great- 
est wonder And those who could wmite poetry composed beau- 
tiful verses about the nightingale, who lived in a forest near the 
deep sea. The books travelled all over the world, and some of 
them came into the hands of the emperor , and he sat in his golden 
chair, and, as he read, he nodded his approval every moment, for it 
pleased him to find such a beautiful description of his city, hus 
palace, and his gardens. But when he came to the words, “ the 
nightingale 1s the most beautiful of all,” he exclaimed, “ What 18 
this? I know nothing of any mghtingale. Is there such a 
bird in my empire? and even xi"iny garden? I have never heard 
of it. Something, it appears, may be learnt from books.” 

Then he called one of his lords-in-waiting, who was so high-bred, 
that when any in an infenor rank to himself spoke to him, or 
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aaked him a question, he would answer, “ Pooh,” which means 
nothing. 

“There 1s a very wonderful bird mentioned here, called a n:ght- 
ingale,” said ¢he emperor, “they say it 1s the best thing in my 
large kingdom Why have I not been told of it?” 

‘“‘T have never heard the name,” replied the cavalier , “she hag 
not been presented at court ” 

‘It is my pleasure that she shall appear this evening,” said the 
emperor , “ the whole world knows what I possess better than I 
do myself” 

“I have never heard of her,” said the cavaher, “yet I will 
endeavour to find her” : 

But where was the nightingale to be found? The nobleman 
went upstairs and down, through halls and passages , yet none of 
those whom he met had heard of the bird So he returned to 
the emperor, and said that it must be a fable, invented by those 
who had written the book “ Your imperial majesty,” said he, 
cannot believe everything contained in books, sometimes they 
are only fiction, or what 1s called the black art ” 

‘But the book in which I have read this account,” said the 
emperor, “‘ was sent to me by the great and mighty emperor of 
Japan, and therefore it cannot contain a falsehood I will hear 
the nightingale, she must be here this evening , she has my highest 
favour , and if she does not come, the whole court shall be trampled 
upon after supper 1s ended ” 

“‘ Tsing-pe !” cried the lord-in-waiting, and again he ran up and 
down stairs, through all the halls and corndors , and half the court 
ran with him, for they did not like the idea of being trampled 
upon. There was a great inquiry about this wonderful nightin- 
gale, whom all the world knew, but who was unknown to the court. 

At last they met with a poor little girl in the kitchen, who said, 
*Oh yes, I know the nightingale quite well; mdeed, she can 
sing. Every evening I have permission to take home to my poor 
sick mother the scraps from the table, she lives down by the sea- 
shore, and as I come back I feel tured, and I sit down in the wood 
'o rest, and listen to the nightingale’s tong Then the tears come 
mto my eyes, and it 1s just as if my mother kissed me ” 

% L,ttle maiden,” said the lord-in-waiting, “I will obtain for you 
constant employment in the kitchen, and you sha’? have permip 
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sion to see the emperor dine, if you will lead us to the nightingale ; 
for she 1s invited for this evening to the palace” So she went 
into,the wood where the nightingale sang, and half the court fol- 
lowed her As they went along, a cow began lowing, 

‘“¢ Oh,” said a young courtier, “‘now we have found her, what 
wonderful power for such a small creature , I have certainly heard 
it before ” 

“No, that 1s only a cow lowing,” said the little girl, “‘ we are a 
long way from the place yet” 

Then some frogs began to croak 1n the marsh 

*“ Beautiful,” said the young courtier again ‘“ Now I hear it, 
tinkling like little church bells ” 

“No, those are frogs,” said the little maiden, “but I think we 
shall soon hear her now.” and presently the nightingale began ta 
sing 

“ Hark, hark! there she 1s,” said the girl, “and there she gts,” 
she added, pointing to a little grey bird who was perched on a 
bough 

‘Ts it possible?” said the lord-in-waiting, “‘ I never imagined it 
would be a little, plain, simple thing ike that She has certainly 
changed colour at seeing so many grand people around her” 

“Little nightingale,” cned the girl, raising her voice, “ our 
most gracious emperor wishes you to sing before him ” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the nightingale, and began to 
sing most delightfully 

“ Tt sounds like tiny glass bells,” said the lord-in-waiting, “and 
see how her little throat works It 1s surprising that we have 
never heard this before , she will be a great success at court ” 

“Shall I sing once more before the emperor?” asked the night- 
ingale, who thought he was present 

“ My excellent little nightingale,” said the courtier, “I have the 
great pleasure of inviting you to a court festival this evening, 
where you will gain imperial favour by your charming song ” 

** My song sounds best in the green wood,” said the bird; but 
still she came willingly when she heard the emperor’s wish. 

The palace was eleganfly decorated for the occasion. The 
walls and floors of porcelain glittered in the light of a thousand 
lamps. Beautiful flowers, round which httle bells were tied, stodd 
in the corndors: what with the running to and fro and the 
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draught, these bells tinkled so loudly that no one could speak to 
be heard. In the centre of the great hall, a golden perch had 
been fixed for the nightingale to sit on The whole court was 
present, ard the little kitchen-maid had received permission to 
stand by the door She was now installed as a real court cook 
All were in full dress, and every eye was turned to the little grey 
bird when the emperor nodded to her to begin The nightingale 
sang so sweetly that the tears came into the emperor's eyes, and 
then rolled down his cheeks, as her song became still more touch- 
ing and went to every one’s heart The emperor was so delighted 
that he declared the nightingale should have his gold slipper to 
wear round her neck, but she declined the honour with thanks: 
she had been sufficiently rewarded already ‘“I have seen tears 
in an emperor's eyes,” she said, “that 1s my nchest reward An 
emperor’s tears have wonderful power, and are quite sufficient 
hdnour for me ,” and then she sang again more enchantingly than 
ever 

“That singing 1s a lovely gft,” said the ladies of the court to 
each other, and then they took water in ther mouths to make 
them utter the gurgling sounds of the nightingale when they spoke 
to any one, so that they might fancy themselves nightingales And 
the footmen and chambermaids also expressed their satisfaction, 
which is saying a great deal, for they are very difficult to please. 
In fact the nightingale’s visit was most successful, She was now 
to remain at court, to have her own cage, with liberty to go out 
twice a day, and once during the mght Twelve servants were 
appointed to attend her on these occasions, who each held her by 
a silken string fastened to her leg There was certainly not much 
pleasure in this kind of flying 

The whole city spoke of the wonderful bird, and when two 
people met, one said “ nightin, ” and the other said “gale,” and 
they understood what was meant, for nothing else was talked of 
Eleven pedlers’ children were named after her, but not one of 
them could sing a note. 

One day the emperor pene a large packet on which was 
written “The Nightingale” “here 1s no doubt a new book 
about our celebrated bird,” said the emperor. But instead of a 
book, 1t was a work of art contained in a casket, an artificial night- 
ingale made to look like a living one, and covered all over with 
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diamonds, rubies, and sapphires As soon as the artificial bird 
was wound up, it could sing like the real one, and could move its 
tail up and down, which sparkled with silver and gold Round 
its neck hung a piece of nbbon, on which was written “ The 
Emperor of China's nightingale 1s poor compared with that of the 
Emperor of Japan's” 

“This 1s very beautiful,” exclaimed all who saw it, and he 
who had brought the artificial bird received the title of “ Impenal 
nightingale-bringer-in-chief ” 

“Now they must sing together,” said the court, “and what a 
duet it will be” But they did not get on well, for the real night- 
ingale sang 1n its own natural way, but the artificial bird sang only 
waltzes 

“ That 1s not a fault,” said the music-master, ‘it 1s quite perfect 
to my taste,” so then it had to sing alone, and was as successfu) 
as the real bird , besides, 1t was so much prettier to look at, for‘it 
sparkled like bracelets and breast-pins Three and thirty times 
did it sing the same tunes without being tired the people would 
gladly have heard it again, but the emperor said the living night- 
ingale ought to sing something But where was she? No one 
had noticed her when she flew out at the open window, back to 
her own green woods 

“What strange conduct,” said the emperor, when her flight had 
been discovered , and all the courtiers blamed her, and said she 
was a very ungrateful creature 

“‘ But we have the best bird after all,” said one, and then they 
would have the bird sing again, although it was the thirty-fourth 
time they had listened to the same piece, and even then they had 
not learnt it, for it was rather difficult But the music-master 
praised the bird in the highest degree, and even asserted that it 
was better than a real nightingale, not only in its dress and the 
beautiful diamonds, but also in its musical power “For you 
must perceive, my chief lord and emperor, that with a real night- 
ingale we can never tell what 1s going to be sung, but with this 
bird everything 1s settled. It can be opened and explained, so 
that people may understand how the waltzes are formed, and why 
one note follows upon another.” 

“This 1s exactly what we think,” they all replied, and then the 
‘wmusic-master received permission to exhibit the bird to the people 
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on the following Sunday, and the emperor commanded that they 
should be present to hear it sing When they heard it they were 
like people intoxicated, however it must have been with drinking 
tea, which is quite a Chinese custom They all said “Olr!” and 
held up their forefingers and nodded, but a poor fisherman, who 
had heard the real nightingale, said, “ It sounds prettily enough, 
and the melodies are all alike, yet there seems something wanting, 
I cannot exactly tell what ” 

And after this the real nightingale was banished from the em- 
pire, and the artificial bird placed on a silk cushion close to the 
emperor's bed The presents of gold and precious stones which 
had been received with 1t were round the bird, and it was now ad- 
vanced to the title of “ Little Imperial Toulet Singer,” and to the 
rank of No 1 on the left hand , for the emperor considered the left 
side, on which the heart lies, as the most noble, and the heart of 
@n emperor 1s in the same place as that of other people 

The music-master wrote a work, in twenty-five volumes, about 
the artificial bird, which was very learned and very long, and full 
of the most difficult Chinese words yet all the people said they 
had read it, and understood it, for fear of being thought stupid 
and having their bodies trampled upon 

So a year passed, and the emperor, the court, and all the other 
Chinese knew every little turn in the artificial bird’s song, and for 
that same reason it pleased them better They could sing with 
the bird, which they often did The street-boys sang, “ Zi-z1-z1, 
cluck, cluck, cluck,” and the emperor himself could sing it also. 
Tt was really most amusing 

One evening, when the artificial bird was singing its best, and 
the emperor lay in bed listening to it, something imside the bird 
sounded “whizz” Then a spring cracked ‘ Whuir-r-r-r” went 
all the wheels, running round, and then the music stopped. 
The emperor immediately sprang out of bed, and called for his 
physician, but what could he do? Then they sent for a watch- 
maker, and, after a great deal of talking and examination, the 
bird was put into something like order, but he said that it must 
be used very carefully, as the ba@tiqJs were worn, and it would be 
impossible to put in new ones without injuring the music. Now 
there was great sorrow, as the bird could only be allowed to play 
once a year, and even that was dangerous for the works inside tt, 
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Then the music-master made a little speech, full of hard words, 
and declared that the bird was as good as ever, and, of course, ne 
one contradicted him 

Five years passed, and then a real gnef came upom the land 
The Chinese really were fond of their emperor, and he now lay 
so ill that he was not expected to live Already a new emperor 
had been chosen, and the people who stood in the street asked 
the lord-in-waiting how the old emperor was; but he only said, 
“Pooh!” and shook his head 

Cold and pale, lay the emperor in his royal bed , the whole court 
thought he was dead, and every one ran away to pay homage t6 
his successor ‘The chamberlains went out to have a talk on 
the matter, and the ladies’-maids invited company to take coffee. 
Cloth had been laid down on the halls and passages, so that not a 
footstep should be heard, and all was silent and still But the em- 
peror was not yet dead, although he lay white and stiff on his got- 
geous bed, with the long velvet curtains and heavy gold tassels. 
A window stood open, and the moon shone in upon the emperor 
and the artificial bird The poor emperor, finding he could 
scarcely breathe with a strange weight on his chest, opened his 
eyes, and saw Death sitting there He had put on the emperor’s 
golden crown, and held in one hand his sword of state, and in the 
other his beautiful banner All around the bed, and peeping 
through the long velvet curtains, were a number of strange heads, 
some very ugly, and others lovely and gentle-looking These were 
the emperor’s good and bad deeds, which stared him in the face 
now Death sat at his heart 

“Do you remember this?” “Do yourecollect that?” they asked 
one after another, thus bringing to his remembrance circumstances 
that made the perspirat-on stand on his brow 

“T know nothing about it,” said the emperor “Music! mu- 
sic!” he cned, “the large Chinese drum! that I may not hear 
what they say” But they still went on, and Death nodded like a 
Chinaman to all they said “ Music! music!” shouted the em- 
peror. ‘You little precious golden bird, sing, pray sing! I have 
given you gold and costly preseats , I have even hung my golden 
slipper round your neck Sing! sing!” But the bird remained 
silent. There was no one to wind it up, and therefore it could not 
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Death continued to stare at the emperor with his cold, hollow 
eyes, and the room was fearfully still Suddenly there came 
through the open window the sound of sweet music Outside, on 
the bough of, a tree, sat the living nightingale She had heard of 
the emperor's illness, and was therefore come to sing to him of 
hope and trust And as she sung, the shadows grew paler and 
paler, the blood in the emperor’s veins flowed more rapidly, and 
gave life to his weak limbs, and even Death himself listened, and 
said, “Go on, little nightingale, go on” 

“Then will you give me the beautiful golden sword and that 
rich banner? and will you give me the emperor’s crown?” said 
the bird 

So Death gave up each of these treasures for a song, and the 
nightingale continued her singing She sung of the quiet church- 
yard, where the white roses grow, where the eldcr-tree wafts its 
pemfume on the breeze, and the fresh, sweet grass 1s moistened by 
the mourners’ tears Then Death longed to go and see his gar- 
den, and floated out through the window in the form of a cold, 
white mist 

“ Thanks, thanks, you heavenly little bird I know you well 
I banished you from my kingdom once, and yet you have charmed 
away the evil faces from my bed, and banished Death from my 
heart, with your sweet song How can I reward you?” 

“You have already rewarded me,” said the nightingale “TI 
shall never forget that I drew tears from your eyes the first time I 
sang to you These are the jewels that rejoice a singers heart 
But now sleep, and grow strong and well again I will sing to 
you again ” 

And as she sung, the emperor fell into a sweet sleep, and how 
mild and refreshing that slumber was' When he awoke, strength- 
ened and restored, the sun shone brightly through the window, 
but not one of his servants had returned—they all believed he was 
dead, only the nightingale still sat beside him, and sang 

You must always remain with me,” said the emperor ‘“ You 
shall sing only when it pleases you, as I will break the artificial 
bird into a thousand pieces ” 

“No, do not do that,” replied My nightingale, “the bird did 
very well as long as 1t could Keep it here still I cannot live in 
the palace, and build my nest; but let me come when I lke. I 
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will sit on a bough outside your window, in the evening, and sing 
to you, so that you may be happy, and have thoughts full of joy, 
I will sing to you of those who are happy, and those who suffer ; 
of the good and the evil, who are hidden around you The little 
singing bird flies far from you and your court to the home of the 
fisherman and the peasant’s cot I love your heart better than 
your crowi , and yet something holy lingers round that also I 
will come, I will sing to you, but you must promise me one 
thing ” 

“Everything,” said the emperor, who, having dressed himself in 
his imperial robes, stood with the hand that held the heavy golden 
sword pressed to his heart 

“‘T only ask one thing,” she replied , “let no one know that you 
have a little bird who tells you everything It will be best to con- 
ceal it” So saying, the nightingale flew away 

The servants now came in to look after the dead emperor; 
when, lo! there he stood, and, to their astonishment, said, “ Good 
morning ” 





She was Good for Nothing. 


THE mayor stood at the open window. He looked smart, for 
his shirt-frill, in which he had stuck a breast-pin, and his ruffles, 
were very fine He had shaved his chin uncommonly smooth, 
although he had cut himself slightly, and had stuck a piece of 
newspaper over the place ‘“ Hark ’ee, youngster!” cried he 

The boy to whom he spoke was no offer than the son of a poor 
washerwoman, who was Just going past the house He stopped, 
and respectfully took off his cap The peak of this cap was 
broken in the middle, so that he could easily roll it up and put it 
in his pocket He stood before the mayor in his poor but clean 
and well-mended clothes, with heavy wooden shoes on his feet, 
looking as humble as if it had been the king himself. 

‘You are a good and civil boy,” said the mayor “I suppose 
your mother 1s busy washing the clothes down by the nver, and 
you are going to carry thatgeung to her that you have in your 
pocket. It is very bad for your mother. How much have you 
got in it?” “ 

Only half a quartern,” stammered the boy in a fnghtened voice, 
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“ And she has had just as much this morung already ?” 

“No, 1t was yesterday,” replied the boy 

“Two halves make a whole,” said the mayor “She's good for 
nothing What a sad thing it 1s with these people Tell your 
mother she ought to be ashamed of herself Don’t you become a 
drunkard, but I expect you will though. Poor child! there, go 
now ” 

The boy went on his way with his cap in his hand, while the 
wind fluttered his golden hair till the locks stood up straight. He 
turned round the corner of the street into the hittle lane that led 
to the nver, where his mother stood in the water by her washing 
bench, beating the linen with a heavy wooden bar The flood- 
gates at the mull had been drawn up, and as the water rolled 
rapidly on, the sheets were dragged along by the stream, and 
nearly overturned the bench, so that the washerwoman was obliged 
to,lean against it to keep it steady ‘I have been very nearly 
carried away,” she said , “it 1s a good thing that you are come, for 
I want something to strengthen me It 1s cold 1n the water, and I 
have stood here six hours Have you brought anything for me?” 

The boy drew the bottle from his pocket, and the mother put it 
to her lips, and drank a little 

“Ah, how much good that does, and how it warms me,” she 
said, “it 1s as good as a hot meal, and not so dear Dmnnka 
little, my boy , you look quite pale, you are shivering in your thin 
clothes, and autumn has really come Oh, how cold the water 
is! I hope I shall not beill But no, I must not be afraid of 
that Give me a little more, and you may have a sip too, but 
only a sip, you must not get used to it, my poor, dear child.” 
She stepped up to the bridge on which the boy stood as she spoke, 
and came on shore. The water dripped from the straw mat which 
she had bound round her body, and from her gown. “I work 
. hard and suffer pain with my poor hands,” said she, “ but I do it 
willingly, that I may be able to bring you up honestly and truth- 
fully, my dear boy ” 

At the same moment, a woman, rather older than herself, came 
towards them She was a muiserafitQooking object, lame of one 
leg, and with a large false curl hanging down over one of her eyes, 
which was blind. This curl was intended to conceal the blind eye, 
but it made the defect only more visible. She was a fnend of the 
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laundress, and was called, among the neighbours, “‘ Lame Martha, 
with the curl” Qh, you poor thing, how you do work, standing 
there in the water!” she exclaamed ‘You really do need some- 
thing to give you a little warmth, and yet spiteful people cry out 
about the few drops you take” And then Martha repeated to the 
laundress, in a very few minutes, all that the mayor had said to 
her boy, which she had overheard, and she felt very angry that 
any man could speak, as he had done, of a mother to her own 
child, about the few drops she had taken, and she was still more 
angry because, on that very day, the mayor was going to have a 
dinner party, at which there would be wine, strong, rich wine, 
drunk by the bottle “Many will take more than they ought, but 
they don’t call that drinking! TZzhey are all nght, but you are 
good for nothing indeed!” cned Martha indignantly 

‘And so he spoke to you in that way, did he, my child?” said 
the washerwoman, and her lips trembled as she spoke ‘“ He says 
you have a mother who 1s good for nothing Well, perhaps he 1s 
right, but he should not have said 1t to my child. How much has 
happened to me from that house!” 

“Yes,” said Martha, “I remember you were in service there, 
und lived in the house when the mayor’s parents were alive, how 
many years ago that 1s Bushels of salt have been eaten since 
then, and people may well be thirsty,” and Martha smiled. “The 
mayor's great dinner-party to-day ought to have been put off, but 
the news came too late The footman told me the dinner was 
already cooked, when a letter came to say that the mayor's younger 
brother in Copenhagen 1s dead.” 

“Dead!” cred the laundress, turning pale as death 

“Yes, certainly,” replied Martha, “ but why do you take it so 
much to heart? JI suppose you knew him years ago, when you 
were in service there ?” 

“Ts he dead?” she exclaimed. “Oh, he was such a kind, good- 
hearted man, there are not many hke him,” and the tears rolled 
down her cheeks as she spoke. Then she cried, “Oh, dear me; 
I feel quite ill: everything 1s going round me, I cannot bear it. 
Is the bottle empty ?” and »& leaned against the plank. 

“ Dear me, you are ill indeed,” said the other woman. “Come, 
cheer up; perhaps it will pass off. No, indeed, I see you are 
really ull; the best thing for me to do 1s to lead you home.” 
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“ But my washing yonder ?” 

“T will take care of that. Come, give me your arm. The boy 
can stay here and take care of the nen, and I'll come back and 
finish the washing , it 1s but a trifle” 

The limbs of the laundress shook under her, and she said, “T 
have stood too long in the cold water, and I have had nothing to 
eat the whole day since the morning. O kind Heaven, help me 
to get home, I am in a burning fever Oh, my poor child,” and 
she burst into tears And he, poor boy, wept also, as he sat alone 
by the river, near to and watching the damp linen. 

The two women walked very slowly The laundress shipped 
and tottered through the lane, and round the corner, into the 
street where the mayor lived , and just as she reached the front 
of his house, she sank down upon the pavement Many persons 
came round her, and Lame Martha ran into the house for help. 
‘he mayor and his guests came to the window 

“Oh, it is the laundress,” said he, “she has had a httle drop 
too much. She 1s good for nothing. It is a sad thing for her 
pretty little son. I like the boy very well, but the mother 1s good 
for nothing ” 

After a while the laundress recovered herself, and they led her 
to her poor dwelling, and put her to bed Kind Martha warmed 
a mug of beer for her, with butter and sugar—she considered this 
the best medicine—and then hastened to the river, washed and 
rinsed, badly enough, to be sure, but she did her best. ‘Then she 
drew the linen ashore, wet as 1t was, and laid 1t ina basket. Be. 
fore evening, she was sitting 1n the poor little room with the laun- 
dress The mayor’s cook had given her some roasted potatoes 
and a beautiful piece of fat ham for the sick woman. Martha and 
the boy enjoyed these good things very much, but the sick woman 
could only say that the smell was very nourishing, she thought. 
By-and-by the boy was put to bed, in the same bed as the one in 
which his mother lay, but he slept at her feet, covered with an old 
quilt made of blue and white patchwork. The laundress felt a 
little better by this tme. The warm beer had strengthened her, 
and the smell of the good food hat &een pleasant to her. 

“Many thanks, you good soul,” she said to Martha. “ Now 
‘tthe boy 1s asleep, I will tell you all, He 1s soon asleep. How 
gentle and sweet he looks as he lies there with his eyes closed} 
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He does not know how his mother has suffered, and Heaven 
grant he never may know it I was in service at the counsellor’s, 
the father of the mayor, and it happened that the youngest of his 
sons, the student, came home __I was a young wild girl then, but 
honest , that I can declare in the sight of Heaven The student 
was merry and gay, brave and affectionate , every drop of blood in 
him was good and honourable, a better man never lived on earth. 
He was the son of the house, and I was only a maid, but he loved 
me truly and honourably, and he told his mother of it She was 
to him as an angel upon earth, she was so wise and loving He 
went to travel, and before he started he placed a gold ring on my 
finger , and as soon as he was out of the house, my mistress sent 
forme Gently and earnestly she drew me to her, and spake as 
if an angel were speaking She showed me clearly, in spint and 
in truth, the difference there was between him and me ‘He 1s 
pleased now,’ she said, ‘with your pretty face, but good looks clo 
not last long You have not been educated hke he has You are 
not equals in mind and rank, and therein hes the misfortune I 
esteem the poor, she added ‘In the sight of God, they may oc- 
cupy a higher place than many of the nch, but here upon earth 
we must beware of entering upon a false track, lest we are over- 
turned in our plans, like a carriage that travels by a dangerous 
road. I know a worthy man, an artisan, who wishes to marry you. 
I mean Enic, the glovemaker He 1s a widower, without children, 
and in a good position Will you think it over?’ Every word 
she said pierced my heart like a knife, but I knew she was nght 
and the thought pressed heavily upon me __I kissed her hand, and 
wept bitter tears, and I wept still more when I went to my room, 
and threw myself on the bed I passed through a dreadful might, 
God knows what I suffered, and how I struggled The following 
Sunday I went to the house of God to pray for light to direct my 
path. Itseemed like a providence that as I stepped out of church 
Enc came towards me, and then there remained not a doubt in 
my mind We were suited to each other in rank and circum 
stances. He was, even then, aman of good means_ I went up 
to him, and took his hand, a» #said, ‘Do you still feel the same 
for me?’ ‘Yes, ever and always,’ said he. ‘Will you, then, 
marry a maiden who honours and esteems you, although she can 
not offer you her love? but that may come.’ ‘Yes, it will come,’ 
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said he; and we joined our hands together, and I went home to 
my mistress The gold mng which her son had given me I wore 
next my heart I could not place it on my finger during the day 
time, but only in the evening, when I went to bed I kis8ed the 
ring till my lips almost bled, and then I gave it to my mistress, 
and told her that the banns were to be put up for me and the 
glovemaker the following week. Then my mistress threw her 
arms round me, and kissed me. She did not say that I was ‘ good 
for nothing,’ very likely I was better then than I am now, but 
the misfortunes of this world were unknown to me then. At 
Michaelmas we were married, and for the first year everything 
went well with us We had a journeyman and an apprentice, and 
you were our servant, Martha” 

** Ah, yes, and you were a dear, good mistress,” said Martha, “I 
shall never forget how kind you and your husband were to me 
e “Yes, those were happy years when you were with us, although 
we had no children at first The student I never met again Yet 
I saw him once, although he did not see me He came to his 
mother’s funeral I saw him, looking pale as death, and deeply 
troubled, standing at her grave, for she was his mother Some- 
time after, when his father died, he was in foreign Jands, and did 
not come home I know that he never married, I believe he be- 
came a lawyer He had forgotten me, and even had we met he 
would not have known me, for I have lost all my good looks, and 
perhaps that 1s all for the best” And then she spoke of the dark 
days of tal, when misfortune had fallen upon them 

“We had five hundred dollars,” she said, “and there was a 
house 1n the street to be sold for two hundred, so we thought it 
would be worth our while to pull 1t down and build a new one in 
its place , so 1t was bought The builder and carpenter made an 
estimate that the new house would cost ten hundred and twenty 
dollars to build. Eric had credit, so he borrowed the money in 
the chief town But the captain, who was bringing it to him, was 
shipwrecked, and the money lost. Just about this time, my dear 
sweet boy, who lies sleeping there, was born, and my husband was 
attacked with a severe, lingering4ness. For three quarters of a 
year I was obliged to dress and undress him We were backward 
in Our payments, we borrowed more money, all that we had was 
lost and sold, and then my husban@ died. Since then I have 
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worked, and toiled, and striven for the sake of the child. I have 
scrubbed and washed both coarse and fine linen, but I have not 
been able to make myself better off, and it was God’s will ‘in 
His own time He will take me to Himself, but I knew He will 
never forsake my boy.” Then she fell asleep In the morning 
she felt much refreshed, and strong enough, as she thought, to go 
on with her work But as soon as she stepped into the cold water, 
a sudden faintness seized her, she clutched at the air convul- 
sively with her hand, took one step forward, and fell Her head 
rested on dry land, but her feet were in the water, her wooden 
shoes, which were only tied on by a wisp of straw, were carned 
away by the stream, and thus she was found by Martha when she 
came to bring her some coffee 

In the meantime a messenger had been sent to her house by the 
mayor, to say that she must come to him immediately, as he had 
something to tell her It was too late, a surgeon had been sem 
for to open a vein in her arm, but the poor woman was dead 

*¢She has drunk herself to death,” said the cruel mayor In 
the letter, containing the news of his brother’s death, it was stated 
that he had left in his will a legacy of six hundred dollars to the 
glovemaker’s widow, who had once been his mother’s maid, to be 
paid with discretion, in large or small sums to the widow or her 
child. 

“There was something between my brother and her, I remem- 
ber,” said the mayor, “it 1s a good thing that she 1s out of the 
way, for now the boy will have the whole I will place him with 
honest people to bing him up, that he may become a respect- 
able working man.” And the blessing of God rested upon these 
words The mayor sent for the boy to come to him, and pro- 
mused to take care of him, but most cruelly added that it was a 
good thing his mother was dead, for “she was good for noth- 
ing” ‘They carried her to the churchyard, the churchyard in 
which the poor were buried Martha strewed sand on the grave 
and planted a little rose-tree upon it, and the boy stood by her 
side : 

“Qh, my poor mother!” hw cred, while the tears rolled down 
his cheeks “Is it true what they say, that she was good for 
nothing ?” : 

“No, indeed, it is not true,” replied the old servant, raising het 
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eyes to heaven; “she was worth a great deal; I knew it years ago, 
and since the last night of her life I am more certain of it than 
ever I say she was a good and worthy woman, and God, who 1s 
in heaven, knows I am speaking the truth, though the world may 
say, even now, she was good for nothing.” 








Lhervthing in its Bight Wlace. 

More than a hundred years ago, behind the wood, and by a 
deep lake, stood an old baronial mansion Round it lay a deep 
moat, in which grew reeds and rushes, and close by the bridge, 
near the entrance-gate, stood an old willow-tree, that bent itself 
over the moat 

From a narrow pass, one day sounded the clang of horns and 
the trampling of horses, therefore the little girl who kept the geese 
H&stened to drive them away from the bridge, before the hunting 
party came galloping up toit They came, however, with such 
haste that the girl was obliged to climb up and seat herself on the 
parapet of the bridge, lest they should mde over her. She was 
scarcely more than a child, with a pretty delicate figure, a gentle 
expression of face, and two bright, blue eyes, all of which the 
baron noticed , but as he galloped past the little goose-watcher, 
he reversed the whip he held in his hand, and in rough play gave 
her such a push with the butt-end that she fell backward into the 
ditch “ Everything in its nght place,” cried he, “ into the puddle 
with you,” and then he laughed aloud at what he called his own 
wit, and the rest joined their voices with his The whole party 
shouted and screamed, and the dogs barked loudly. In falling, 
the poor girl fortunately caught hold of one of the overhanging 
branches of the willow-tree, by which she was able to keep herself 
suspended over the muddy pool, and as soon as the baron, with 
his company and his dogs, had disappeared through the castle 
gate, she tned to raise herself up by her own exertions, but the 
bough broke off at the top, and she would have fallen backwards 
among the reeds if a strong hand had not at the same moment 
seized her from above. It was ti'y hand of a pedler, who, at a 
short distance, had witnessed the whole affair, and hastened up to 
give assistance. “‘ Everything in its nght place,” he said, imitat- 
ing the noble baron, as he drew tie little maiden up on dry 
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ground +He would have restored the broken bough to the place 
from which it had been broken off, “but everything in the nght 
place” 1s not always so easy to arrange, so he stuck the bough in 
the sdéft earth ‘Grow and thrive as much as you can,” said he, 
“tll you produce a good flute for some of them over there. With 
the permission of the noble baron and his family I should hke 
them to hear my challenge” So he betook himself to the castle, 
but not into the noble hall, he was too humble for that He went 
to the servants’ apartments, and the men and maids examined and 
turned over his stock of goods, while from above, where the com- 
pany were at table, came sounds of screaming and shouting which 
they called singing, and perhaps they did their best Loud laugh- 
ter, mingled with the howling of dogs, sounded through the open 
windows All were feasting and carousing Whine and strong ale 
foamed 1n the jugs and glasses , even the dogs ate and drank with 
their masters The pedler was sent for, but only to make fun for 
them. The wine had mounted to their heads, and the sense had 
flown out They poured wine into a stocking for him to dnnk 
with them, quickly of course, and this was considered very witty, 
and occasioned fresh bursts of laughter And then at cards, whole 
farms with their stock of pasants and cattle, were staked on a 
card and lost ‘‘ Everything in its mght place,” said the pedler, 
when he at last escaped from what he called Sodom and Gomor- 
rah ‘The open high-road 1s my night place, that house did not 
suit me at all” And as he stepped along, he saw the little maiden 
keeping watch over the geese, and she nodded at him in a fnendly 
way 

Days and weeks passed, and it soon became evident that the 
willow-branch, which had been stuck in the ground by the pedler 
near to the castle moat, had taken root, for it remained fresh and 
green, and put forth new twigs. 

The little girl saw that the branch must have taken root, and 
she was quite joyful about it ‘This tree,” she said, “must be 
my tree now.” 

The tree certainly came forward and flourished, but at the 
castle, what with feasting an’ ypambling, everything went back- 
ward to ruin for these two things are like rollers upon which no 
man can possibly stand securely. Six years had not passed away ~ 
before the noble baron beca'ne a poor man, and wandered out of 
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the castle gate, and the mansion was bought by a nich purchaser ; 
and this purchaser was no other than the man of whom he had 
made fun and laughed at, and for whom he had poured wine into 
a stocking tqgdnnk But honesty and industry are hke favoufable’ 
winds to a ship, and they had brought the pedler to be master of 
the baron’s estates. From that hour no more card-playing was 
ever permitted there. 

“They are bad things to read,” said he ‘When the wicked 
spirit saw a Bible for the first time, he wanted to place a bad pic- 
ture against it, so he invented card playing ” 

The new proprietor took to himself a wife, and who should it 
be but the little goose-watcher, who had always remained pious 
and good, and looked as beautiful and fine in her new clothes as 
if she had been a highly-born lady It would be too long a story 
in this busy time to explain how all this came about, but it really 
did happen, and the most important part is to come It was 
pleasant to live in the old court now The mistress herself 
managed the housekeeping within, and the master superintended 
the estate, and their home overflowed with blessings Where 
rectitude leads the way, prosperity is sure to follow The old 
house was cleaned and painted, the moat dned up, and fruit-trees 
planted in it. The floors of the house were as polished as a 
draught-board, and everything looked bnght and cheerful 

During the long winter evenings, the lady of the house sat with 
her maidens at the spmnning-wheel in the great hall Her husband 
had been made a magistrate, this honour he had obtained in his 
old age Every Sunday evening he read the Bible with his family, 
for children had come, and were all instructed in the best manner, 
although they were not all equally clever, as 1s the case in all 
families. In the meantime, the willow-branch at the castle gate 
had grown quite a splendid tree, and stood there free and unre- 
strained 

“That is our genealogical tree,” said the old people, “and the 
tree must therefore be honoured and esteemed, even by those who 
are not very wise ” 

A hundred years passed away , Tha, the place presented a very 
different aspect The lake had been converted into moorland, 
and the old baronial castle had almost disappeared A pool of 
water, the deep moat, and the ruins of me of the walls, were all 
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that remained. Close by grew a magnificent willow-tree, with 
overhanging branches,—the same genealogical tree of old times. 
Here it still stood, showing to what beauty a willow can attain 
when left to itself The trunk was certainly split through, from 
the root to the top, and the storm had slightly bent it , but 1t stood 
firm through all, and from every crevice and opening into which 
earth had been carned by the wind, shot forth blossoms and flow- 
ers Near the top, where the large boughs parted, the wild rasp- 
berry twined its branches, and hung down hke a hanging garden. 
Even the httle mistletoe had here struck root, and flourished, 
graceful and delicate, among the branches of the willow, which 
were reflected in the dark waters beneath 1t , while the wind from 
the sea sometimes scattered its leaves A path led through the 
field close by the tree 

On the top of a hill, near the forest, with a splendid prospect 
before it, stood the new baronial hall, with panes of such trangpa- 
rent glass in the windows, that there appeared to be none. The 
grand flight of steps leading to the entrance looked hke a bower 
of roses and broad-leaved plants The lawn was as fresh and green 
as if each separate blade of grass were cleaned morning and even- 
ing In the hall hung costly pictures The chairs and sofas were 
of silk and velvet, that looked as if they could move of themselves ; 
there were tables with white marble tops, and books bound in 
velvet and gold Here, indeed, resided wealthy people, people of 
rank—the new baron and his family 

Each article was made to correspond The family motto was 
still, “‘ Everything in its mght place,” and therefore the pictures 
which were once the honour and glory of the old house, now 
hung in the passage leading to the servants’ hall They were 
considered as lumber, especially two old portraits, one of a man 
in a wig and a rose-coloured coat, the other representing a lady 
with fnzzed and powdered hair, holding a rose in her hand, 
each in the same manner surrounded by a wreath of willow- 
leaves Both the pictures had many holes in them, for the little 
barons always set up the two old people as targets for ther bows 
and arrows, and yet these were pictures of the magistrate and his 
lady from whom the present family were descended ‘“ But the 
did not properly belong.to our family,” said one of the littl 
barons, “he was a pedlé-, and she kept the geese. They were 
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not like papa and mamma” So the pictures being old were con 
sidered worthless, and the motto being “ All in the nght place,” 
the great-grandfather and the great-grandmother of the family 
were sent int@ the passage leading to the servants’ hall 

The son of the clergyman of the place was tutor at the great 
house One day he was out walking with his pupils, the little 
barons, and their eldest sister who had just been confirmed They 
took the path through the fields which led past the old willow- 
tree , and while they walked the young lady made a wreath of 
hedge-blossoms and wild-flowers, “each in its nght place,” and 
the wreath was, as a whole, very pretty At the same time, she 
heard every word uttered by the son of the clergyman She hiked 
very much to hear him talk of the wonders of nature, and of the 
great men and women in history She had a healthy tone of 
mind, with nobility of thought and feeling, and a heart full of love 
for all God’s creation The walking party halted at the old 
willow-tree, the youngest of the barons wanted a branch from it 
to make a flute, as he had already from other willows So the 
tutor broke off a branch “Oh, don’t do that,” exclaimed the 
young baroness , but it was already done “I am so sorry,” she 
continued , “ that is our famous old tree, and I love it very much, 
they laugh at me for it at home, but I don’t mind There 1s a 
story told about that tree” And then she told him what we 
already know about the old castle, and the pedler and the little 
girl with the geese, who had met at this spot for the first time, 
and were the ancestors of the noble family to which the young 
baroness belonged “The good old folks would not be ennobled,” 
said she, “their motto was ‘Everything in the nght place,’ and 
they thought it would not be nght for them to purchase a title 
with money. My grandfather, the first baron, was theirson. He 
was a very learned man, known and appreciated by princes and 
princesses, and was present at all the festivals at court At home, 
they all love him best, but I scarcely know why. There seems to 
me something in the first old pair that draws my heart towards 
them. How sociable, how patriarckal jt must have been in the 
old house, where the mistress sat at the spmning-wheel with her 
maids, while her husband read aloud to them from the Bible!” 

“They must have been charming, serppible people,” said the 
tutor. And then the conversation turned’upon nobles and com- 
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moners. It was almost as if the tutor did not belong to an :nferior 
class He spoke so wisely upon the purpose and intention of no- 
bility. “It 1s certainly good fortune to belong to a family that hes 
distinguished itself in the world, and to inhent the energy which 
spurs us on to progress in everything noble and useful It 1s plea- 
sant to bear a family name, which is lke a card of admission to 
the highest circles True nobility is always great and honourable. 
Tt 1s a coin which has received the impression of its own value, 
It 1s a mistake of the present day, into which many poets have 
fallen, to affirm that all who are noble by birth must therefore be 
wicked or foolish, and that the lower we descend in society, we 
find more frequently among the poor great and shining characters. 
This, however, 1s not my opinion, I feel that it 1s quite false In 
the higher classes can be found men and women possessing kindly 
and beautiful traits of disposition My mother told me of one, 
and I could relate to you many more. She was once on avisit 
to a nobleman’s house in the town, my grandmother, I believe, 
had been brought up in the family, as a child One day, while 
alone with the nobleman in a room, an old woman came limping 
into the court on crutches She was accustomed to come every 
Sunday, and always carned away a gift with her ‘Ah, there 1s 
the poor old woman,’ said the nobleman, ‘what pain it 1s for her 
to walk!’ and before my mother understood what he said, he had 
left the room, and ran downstairs to the old woman, and the old 
nobleman, of seventy years himself, carned her the gift she had 
come for, to spare her the pain of walking any farther This 1s 
only a trifling circumstance , but, like the two mites given by the 
widow 1n the Bible, it awakes responsive echoes in the heart of 
man, when attuned to sympathy and pity These are subjects of 
which poets should write and sing, for they soften and unite man- 
kind into one brotherhood. But when a mere spng of humanity, 
because it has noble ancestors of good blood, rears up and prances 
hike an Arabian horse 1n the street, or speaks contemptibly of an 
apartment in which common people have been received , then it 
is nobility in danger of decay—a mere pretence, like the mask 
which Thespis invented , rand people are glad to see such persons 
turned into objects of satire.” 

This was the tutor’s,speech, certainly rather a long one; but 
he had been busily eng,ged cutting the flute while he talked. 
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At the castle one day, a great company were assembled. Many 
of the guests came from the surrounding neighbourhood, and from 
the capital Some of the ladies were dressed very tastefully, and 
others without any taste at all, and the great hall was quite full of 
people The clergymen of the neighbourhood stood respectfully 
together in a corner of the room, and looked as if they were 
preparing for a funeral This was, however, a party of pleasure, 
waiting for the amusements to commence A great concert was 
about to take place, both vocal and instrumental, and the selec- 
tions, being of the best kind, were hkely to delight every one. 
The little baron brought his flute with him, but he could not pro- 
duce a single note upon it, neither could his papa, therefore the 
flute seemed useless 

“You are a performer, I presume,” said a young cavalier to the 
tutor; “if you can play upon a flute as well as make it, you must 
be a genius, and deserve a place of honour” 

‘“‘ No, indeed,” he replied, “I only keep pace with the times, as 
every one must in these days ” 

‘But you will entertain us with a performance on the cunous 
little instrument, will you not?” he replied, handing to the tutor 
as he spoke the flute which he had cut from the willow-tree 
by the pool, and then he announced aloud that the tutor was 
about to perform a solo on the flute Now it could easily be seen 
that they only wanted to make fun of him, and therefore the tutor 
would not play, although he could play very well, but they crowded 
round him, and so urged him, that at last he took the flute and 
placed it to his hips What a wonderful flute it was! As he blew, 
there went forth a sustained sound like the whistle of a steam- 
engine, which echoed far and wide over the courtyard, gardens, 
and wood, and miles away into the country, and, at the same 
moment, like a roaring, rushing wind, sounded the words, “ Every- 
thing in its nght place ” 

What changes followed! The baron was carried away by the 
wind, straight from the hall into the shepherd’s cot; and the 
shepherd flew, not into the hall, which was not his nght place, but 
into the servants’ apartments, amon? the smart footmen, who were 
strutting about 1n their silk stockings , ahd these proud dependants 
were horrorstruck at the thought of such a person daring to sit 
down to table with them But in the pl, the young baroness 
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flew up to the place of honour, at the head of the table, which 
was really her nght place, and the clergyman’s son found himself 
placed near her, and there the two sat as if they were a bndal 
pair. An old count, of one of the most ancient families in the 
country, remained untouched in the place of honoui, for the won- 
derful flute acted with perfect justice, as man ought to act always. 
The witty cavalier, who had been the cause of the flute-playing, 
and who could only boast of being his father’s son, flew head over 
heels into the hen-house , but this was not all Fora whole mile 
around the sounds of the flute were heard, and strange events 
happened A nich banker and his family, who were driving in a 
carnage and four, were blown quite out of the carnage, and 
could not even find a place behind it with their footman. Two 
xich farmers, who had become too proud even to notice their own 
corn-fields, were tumbled into the ditch Truly it was a dangerous 
flute , luckily, however, it burst with the first note, and was put 
back into the owner's pocket, which was a good thing, and * its 
right place.” From this has arisen the saying, “ pocketing the 
flute ” 

The next day not a word was said of what had happened. 
Everything was in its usual order, excepting that the two old 
pictures of the pedler and the goose-tender now hung in the 
banqueting hall: they had been blown on to the wall the evening 
before A real connoisseur said that these portraits had been 
painted by a master’s hand, so they were restored, and allowed to 
remain where they hung 

“Everything in the right place.” It all came to that at last; 
and so we shall find our nght places in eternity, whatever they 
may be now, as related in this story. 





The Croblin and the Buckster. 


THERE was once a regular student, who lived im a garret, and had 
no possessions And there was also a regular huckster, to whom 
the house belonged, and who occupied the ground floor. <A gob- 
lin lived with the huckster, be-ause at Christmas he always had a 
large dish full of jam, witl. a great piece of butter in the middle, 
The huckster could afford this , and therefore the goblin remained 
with the huckster, whicl,, was very cunning of him. 
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One evening the student came into the shop through the back 
door to buy candles and cheese for himself, he had no one to 
send, and therefore he came himself, he obtained what he wished, 
and then the huckster and his wife nodded good evening ty him, 
and she was a woman who could de more than merely nod, for 
she had usually plenty to say for herself The student nodded in 
return as he turned to leave, then suddenly stopped, and began 
reading the piece of paper in which the cheese was wrapped It 
was a leaf torn out of an old book, a book that ought not to have 
been torn up, for 1t was full of poetry 

“Yonder lies some more of the same sort,” said the huckster : 
“T gave an old woman a few coffee berries for it, you shall have 
the rest for sixpence, if you will” 

“ Indeed I will,” said the student; “ give me the book instead 
of the cheese, I can eat my bread and butter without cheese It 
wquid bea sin to tearup a book hke this, You are a clever 
man, and a practical man, but you understand no more about 
poetry than that cask yonder.” 

This was a very rude speech, especially against the cask, but 
the huckster and the student both laughed, for 1t was only said in 
fun But the goblin felt very angry that any man should venture 
to say such things to a huckster who was a householder and sold 
the best butter As soon as it was night, and the shop closed, 
and every one in bed except the student, the goblin stepped 
softly into the bedroom where the huckster’s wife slept, and took 
away her tongue, which, of course, she did not then want What- 
ever object in the room he placed this tongue upon immediately 
received voice and speech, and was able to express its thoughts 
and feelings as readily as the lady herself could do. It could 
only be used by one object at a time, which was a good thing, 
as a number speaking at once would have caused great confusion. 
The goblin laid the tongue upon the cask, in which lay a quantity 
of old newspapers 

‘Ts it really true,” he asked, “that you do not know what 
poetry 1s?” 

“Of course I know,” replied te aaa “poetry is something 
that always stands in the corner of a llewspaper, and is sometimes 
cut out , and I may venture to affirm tgat I have more of it in me 
than the student has, and I am only of tub of the huckster’s.” 
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Then the goblin placed the tongue on the coffee mill; and how 
it did go to be sure! Then he put it on the butter tub and the 
cash box, and they all expressed the same opinion as the waste, 
paper tub , and a majority must always be respected 

“Now I shall go and tell the student,” said the goblin; and with 
these words he went quietly up the back stairs to the garret where 
the student hved. He had a candle burning still, and the goblin 
peeped through the keyhole and saw that he was reading in the 
torn book, which he had bought out of the shop But how hght 
the room was! From the book shot forth a ray of light which 
grew broad and full, lke the stem of a tree, from which bright 
rays spread upward and over the student’s head Each leaf was 
fresh, and each flower was like a beautiful female head , some with 
dark and sparkling eyes, and others with eyes that were wonder- 
fully blue and clear The fruit gleamed like stars, and the room 

was filled with sounds of beautiful music The little goblin had 
never imagined, much less seen or heard of, any sight so glorious as 
this He stood stillon tiptoe, peeping in, till the hght went out in 
the garret The student no doubt had blown out his candle and 
gone to bed, but the little goblin remained standing there never- 
theless, and listening to the music which still sounded on, soft and 
beautiful, a sweet cradle-song for the student, who had lain down 
to rest 

“This 1s a wonderful place,” said the goblin, “I never expected 
such a thing I should hke to stay here with the student ,” and 
then the little man thought it over, for he was a sensible little 
sprite At last he sighed, “ but the student has no jam!” So he 
went downstairs again into the huckster’s shop, and it was a good 
thing he got back when he did, for the cask had almost worn out 
the lady’s tongue , he had given a description of all that he con- 
tained on one side, and was just about to turn himself over to the 
other side to describe what was there, when the goblin entered 
and restored the tongue to the lady But from that time forward, 
the whole shop, from the cash box down to the pinewood logs, 
formed their opinions from that of the cask, and they all had such 
confidence in him, and treate& him with so much respect, that 
when the huckster read the’cnticisms on theatricals and art of an 
evening, they fancied it mst all come from the cask 

But after what he had\“seen, tre goblin could no longer sit and 
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listen quietly to the wisdom and understanding downstairs , so, as 
soon as the evening light glimmered 1n the garret, he took courage, 
for it seemed to him as if the rays of light were strong cables. 
drawing hirg up, and obliging him to go and peep through the 
keyhole , and, while there, a feeling of vastness came over him 
such as we experience by the ever-moving sea, when the storm 
breaks forth, and it brought tears into his eyes He did not 
himself know why he wept, yet a kind of pleasant feeling mingled 
with his tears ‘‘ How wonderfully glorious it would be to sit with 
the student under such a tree,” but that was out of the question, 
he must be content to look through the keyhole, and be thankful 
for even that 

There he stood on the cold landing, with the autumn wind 
blowing down upon him through the trap-door It was very cold; 
but the little creature did not really feel it, till the hght in the 
garret went out, and the tones of music died away. Then how 
he shivered, and crept downstairs again to his warm corner, where 
it felt home-hke and comfortable And when Christmas came 
again, and brought the dish of jam and the great lump of butter, 
he hked the huckster best of all 

Soon after, in the middle of the mght, the goblin was awoke by 
a ternble noise and knocking against the window shutters and the 
house doors, and by the sound of the watchman’s hom, for a great 
fire had broken out, and the whole street appeared full of flames, 
Was it 1n their house, or a neighbour’s? No one could tell, for 
terror had seized upon all The huckster’s wife was so bewildered 
that she took her gold ear-rings out of her ears and put them in 
her pocket, that she might save something at least The huckster 
ran to get his business papers, and the servant resolved to save her 
black silk mantle, which she had managed to buy Each wished 
to keep the best things they had The goblin had the same wish; 
for, with one spring, he was upstairs and im the student’s room, 
whom he found standing by the open window, and looking quite 
calmly at the fire, which was raging at the house of a neighbour 
opposite. The goblin caught up the wonderful book which lay on 
the table, and popped it into his*ted cap, which he held tightly 
with both hands The greatest treastire in the house was saved ; 
And he ran away with it to the roof, dnd seated himself on the 
chimney. The flames of the burning luse opposite ulummnated 
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him as he sat, both hands pressed tightly over his cap, in which 
the treasure lay, and then he found out what feelings really reigned 
in his heart, and knew exactly which way they tended And yet, 
when the fire was extinguished, and the goblin again bega~ to reflect, 
he hesitated, and said at last, “I must divide myself between the 
two , I cannot quite give up the huckster, because of the jam” 
And this 1s a representation of human nature Weare like the 
goblin , we all go to visit the huckster “‘ because of the jam” 





What the Oly fan does is altways Wight. 

I witt tell you a story that was told me when I was a little boy 
Every time I thought of this story, 1t seemed to me more and more 
charming , for it 1s with stories as it 1s with many people—they 
become better as they grow older 

I have no doubt that you have been in the country, and seen w 
very old farmhouse, with a thatched roof, and mosses and small 
plants growing wild upon it There is a stork’s nest on the ndge 
of the gable, for we cannot do without the stork The walls of 
the house are sloping, and the windows are low, and only one of 
the latter is made to open The baking-oven sticks out of the wall 
like a great knob An elder-tree ‘hangs over the palings, and be- 
neath its branches, at the foot of the paling, 1s a pool of water, in 
which a few ducks are disporting themselves There 1s a yard-dog 
too, who barks at allcomers Just such a farmhouse as tnis stood 
in a country lane , and in it dwelt an old couple, a peasant and his 
wife Small as their possessions were, they had one article they 
could not do without, and that was a horse, which contrived to live 
upon the grass which it found by the side of the high-road The old 
peasant rode into the town upon this horse, and his neighbours often 
borrowed it of him, and paid for the loan of it by rendering some 
service to the old couple After a time they thought it would be 
as well to sell the horse, or exchange it for something which might 
be more useful tothem But what might this something be? 

“You'll know best, old man,”, said the wife “It 1s faur-day 
to-day, so nde into town, an. get nd of the horse for money, or 
make a good exchange , whjchever you do will be right to me, so 
mde to the fair” ; ° 

And she fastened his ne¢“erchief for him , for she could do that 
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better than he could, and she could also tie it very prettily in a 
double bow She also smoothed his hat round and round with 
the palm of her hand, and gave himakiss Then he rode away 
upon the Morse that was to be sold or bartered for something else. 
Yes, the old man knew what he was about ‘The sun shone with 
great heat, and not a cloud was to be seen in the sky The road 
was very dusty , for a number of people, all going to the fair, were 
driving, riding, or walking upon it There was no shelter anywhere 
from the hot sunshine. Among the rest, a man came trudging 
along, and driving a cow to the fair. The cow was as beautiful a 
creature as any cow could be 

‘“‘She gives good milk, I am certain,” said the peasant to him- 
self ‘That would be a very good exchange the cow for the 
horse Hallo there! you with the cow,” he said “TI tell you 
what , I dare say a horse 1s of more value than a cow, but I don’t 
care for that,—a cow will be more useful to me, so, 1f you hke, 
we'll exchange ” 

“To be sure I will,” said the man. 

Accordingly the exchange was made, and as the matter was 
settled, the peasant might have turned back , for he had done the 
business he came todo But, having made up his mind to go to 
the fair, he determined to do so, if only to have a look at it, so 
on he went to the town with his cow’ Leading the animal, he 
strode on sturdily, and, after a short time, overtook a man who 
was driving a sheep. It was a good fat sheep, with a fine fleece 
on its back 

“IT should like to have that fellow,” said the peasant to himself, 
‘There 1s plenty of grass for him by our palings, and in the win- 
ter we could keep him in the room with us Perhaps 1t would be 
more profitable to have a sheep than a cow Shall I exchange?” 

The man with the sheep was quite ready, and the bargain was 
quickly made And then our peasant continued his way on the 
high-road with his sheep Soon after this, he overtook another 
man, who had come into the road from a field, and was carrying a 
large goose under his arm. 

“What a heavy creature you have there !® said the peasant ; “it 
kas plenty of feathers and plenty of fatQand would look well tied 
to a string, or paddling m the water at dar place That would be,, 
very useful to my old woman, she cougd make all sorts of prof 
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out of it. How often she has said, ‘If now we only had a goose !* 
Now here is an opportunity, and, if possible, I will get 1t for her. 
Shall we exchange? I will give you my sheep for your goose, and 
thanks into the bargain ” 

The other had not the least objection, and accordingly the ex- 
change was made, and our peasant became possessor of the goose. 
By this time he had arrived very near the town The crowd on 
the high road had been gradually increasing, and there was quite a 
rush of men and cattle The cattle walked on the path and by the 
pahngs, and at the turnpike-gate they even walked into the toll- 
keeper’s potato-field, where one fowl was strutting about with a 
string tied to its leg, for fear it should take fnght at the crowd, and 
run away and get lost The tail-feathers of this fowl were very 
short, and it winked with both its eyes, and looked very cunning, 
as it said, “Cluck, cluck” What were the thoughts of the fowl 
as 1t said this I cannot tell you, but directly our good man saw 't, 
he thought, “ Why that’s the finest fowl I ever saw in my life, it’s 
finer than our parson’s brood hen, upon my word I should hke 
to have that fowl Fowls can always pick up a few grains that le 
about, and almost keep themselves I think it would be a good 
exchange if I could get 1t for my goose Shall we exchange?” he 
asxed the toll-keeper. 

“‘ Exchange,” repeated the man, “well, 1t would not be a bad 
thing” 

And so they made an exchange,—the toll-keeper at the turn- 
pike-gate kept the goose, and the peasant carned off the fowl. 
Now he really had done a great deal of business on his way to the 
fair, and he was hot and tired He wanted something to eat, and 
a glass of ale to refresh himself, so he turned his steps to an inn. 
He was just about to enter when the ostler came out, and they 
met at the door The ostler was carrying a sack. ‘ What have 
you in that sack ?” asked the peasant. 

“Rotten apples,” answered the ostler, “a whole sackful of 
them. They will do to feed the pigs with.” 

“Why that will be ternble waste,” he replied , “I should hke to 
take them home to my old vygoman Last year the old apple-tree 
by the grass-plot only bore one apple, and we kept it in the 

t cupboard till it was quit withered and rotten. It was always 
Azroperty, my old woman said 5 and here she would see a great 
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deal of property—a whole sackful I should like to show them to 
her” 

“What will you give me for the sackful ?” asked the ostler. 

“What Will I give? Well, I will give you my fowl in ex 
change ” 

So he gave up the fowl, and received the apples, which he car- 
ried into the inn parlour He leaned the sack carefully against 
the stove, and then went to the table But the stove was hot, and 
he had not thought of that Many guests were present—horse 
dealers, cattle drovers, and two Englishmen The Englishmen 
were so rich that their pockets quite bulged out and seemed ready 
to burst , and they could bet too, as you shall hear ‘“ Hiss—s—s, 
hiss—s—s ” What could that be by the stove? The apples were 
beginning to roast ‘‘ What 1s that ?” asked one 

“Why, do you know” said our peasant. And then he 
told them the whole story of the horse, which he had exchanged 
for a cow, and all the rest of it, down to the apples 

‘Well, your old woman will give it you well when you get 
home,” said one of the Englishmen ‘Won't there be a noise?” 

“What! Give me what?” said the peasant ‘ Why, she will 
kiss me, and say, ‘what the old man does 1s always nght.’” 

“Let us lay a wager onit,” said the Englishman ‘“ We'll wager 
you a ton of comed gold, a hundred pounds to the hundred- 
weight ” 

“No, a bushel will be enough,” replied the peasant. “TI can 
only set a bushel of apples against it, and I'll throw myself and 
my old woman into the bargain , that will pile up the measure, I 
fancy ” , 

“Done! taken!” and so the bet was made ? 

Then the landlord’s coach came to the door, and the two Eng- 
lishmen and the peasant got in, and away they drove, and soon 
arnved and stopped at the peasant’s hut. ‘Good evening, old 
woman” “Good evening, old man.” “I’ve made the exchange.” 

‘‘ Ah, well, you understand what you're about,” said the woman, 
Then she embraced him, and paid no attention to the strangers, 
nor did she notice the sack 

e TJ got a cow in exchange for the Hprse.” 

“Thank Heaven,” said she. ‘“ Now §e shall have plenty of milk, 

and butter, and cheese on the table. t was a capital exchange.” 
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“Yes, but I changed the cow for a sheep.” 

“ Ah, better still!” cried the wife. “You always think of every- 
thing , we have just enough pasture fora sheep Ewe’s milk and 
cheese; woollen jackets and stockings! The cow could not give all 
these, and her hairs only fall off How you think of everything |” 

“But I changed away the sheep for a goose” 

“Then we shall have roast goose to eat this year. You dear 
old man, you are always thinking of something to please me 
This 1s delightful We can let the goose walk about with a string 
tied to her leg, so she will be fatter still before we roast her ™ 

“ But I gave away the goose for a fowl” 

“A fowl! Well, that was a good exchange,” replied the woman. 
“The fowl will lay eggs and hatch them, and we shall have 
chickens , we shall soon have a poultry-yard Oh, this 1s just 
what I was wishing for ” 

“Yes, but I exchanged the fowl for a sack of shnvelled apples ” 

“What! I must really give you a kiss for that !” exclaimed the 
wife. “‘ My dear, good husband, now I'll tell you something Do 
you know, almost as soon as you left me this morning, I began 
thinking of what I could give you nice for supper this evening, 
and then I thought of fried eggs and bacon, with sweet herbs, I 
had eggs and bacon, but I wanted the herbs, so I went over to 
the schoolmaster’s. I knew they had plenty of herbs, but the 
schoolmistress 1s very mean, although she can smile so sweetly. 
I begged her to lend me a handful of herbs ‘Lend!’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘I have nothing to lend, nothing at all grows in our 
garden, not even a shrivelled apple, I could not even lend you a 
shrivelled apple, my dear woman’ But now I can lend her ten, 
or a whole sackful, which I’m very glad of, 1t makes me laugh to 
think about it ,” and then she gave him a hearty kiss 

“Well, I like all this,” said both the Englishmen; “always 
going down the hill, and yet always merry, it’s worth the money 
to see it” So they paid a hundred-weight of gold to the peasant, 
who, whatever he did, was not scolded but kissed 

Yes, 1t always pays best when the wife sees and mauntains that 
her husband knows best, and thes whatever he does 1s nght. 

This is a story which I he;,rd when I was a child, and now you 
have heard it too, and kn»w that “ What the old man does is 
always nght.” rm 
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Dhe Story of a Mother. 

A MOTHER sat by her little child, she was very sad, for she 
feared it would die It was quite pale, and its little eyes were 
closed, and sometimes it drew a heavy deep breath, almost hke a 
sigh , ‘and then the mother gazed more sadly than ever on the 
poor httle creature Some one knocked at the door, and a poor 
old man walked in He was wrapped in something that looked like 
a great horse-cloth , and he required 1t truly to keep him warm, for 
it was cold winter , the country everywhere lay covered with snow 
and ice, and the wind blew so sharply that it cut one’s face The 
little child had dozed off to sleep for a moment, and the mother, 
seeing that the old man shivered with the cold, rose and placed a 
small mug of beer on the stove to warm for him ‘The old man 
sat and rocked the cradle , and the mother seated herself on a chair 
gear him, and looked at her sick child who still breathed heavily, 
and took hold of its little hand 

“You think I shall keep him, do you not ?” she said “Our all- 
merciful God will surely not take him away from me” 

The old man, who was indeed Death himself, nodded his head 
in a peculiar manner, which might have signified either Yes, or No, 
and the mother cast down her eyes, while the tears rolled down 
her cheeks Then her head became heavy, for she had not closed 
her eyes for three days and nights, and she slept, but only for a 
moment. Shivering with cold, she started up and looked round 
the room The old man was gone, and her child—it was gone 
too '—the old man had taken it with him In the corner of the 
room the old clock began to strike, “ whirr” went the chains, the 
heavy weight sank to the ground, and the clock stopped, and 
the poor mother rushed out of the house calling for her child. 
Out in the snow sat a woman in long black garments, and she 
said to the mother, “ Death has been with you in your room. I 
saw him hastening away with your little child, he strides faster 
than the wind, and never brings back what he has taken 
away.” 

“ Only tell me which way he ‘has gone,” said the mother, “tell 
me the way, I will find him ” 

“T know the way,” said the woman{n the black garments ; “ but 
before I tell you, you must sing to mefall the songs that you have 
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sung to your child, I love these songs, I have heard them before. 
I am Night, and I saw your tears flow as you sang ” 

“T will sing them all to you,” said the mother, “but do na 
detain me now _I must overtake him, and find my child” 

But Night sat silent and still Then the mother wept and sang, 
and wrung her hands And there were many songs, and yet even 
more tears, till at length Night said, “Go to the mght, into the 
dark forest of fir-trees , for 2 saw Death take that road with your 
little child ” 

Within the wood the mother came to cross roads, and she knew 
not which to take Just by stood a thorn-bush, it had neither 
leaf nor flower, for it was the cold winter time, and icicles hung 
on the branches “Have you not seen Death go by, with my 
httle child ?” she asked 

“Ves,” replied the thorn-bush , “ but I will not tell you which 
way he has taken until you have warmed me in your bosom. I 
am freezing to death here, and turning to ice” 

Then she pressed the bramble to her bosom quite close, so that 
1t might be thawed, and the thorns pierced her flesh, and great 
drops of blood flowed, but the bramble shot forth fresh green 
leaves, and they became flowers on the cold winter's night, so 
warm 1s the heart of a sorrowing mother Then the bramble-bush 
told her the path she must take She came at length to a great 
Jake, on which there was neither ship nor boat to be seen The 
lake was not frozen sufficiently for her to pass over on the ice, nor 
was it open enough for her to wade through, and yet she must 
cross it, if she wished to find her child Then she laid herself 
down to drink up the water of the lake, which was of course 1m- 
possible for any human being to do, but the bereaved mother 
thought that perhaps a muracle might take place to help her. 
* You will never succeed in this,” said the lake, “let us make an 
agreement together, which will be better. I love to collect pearls, 
and your eyes are the purest I have ever seen If you will weep 
those eyes away in tears into my waters, then I will take you to 
the large hothouse where Death dwells and rears flowers and trees, 
every one of which 1s a human hie.” 

“ Oh, what would I not g.ve to reach my child !” said the weep- 
ing mother, and as she sty | continued to weep, her eyes fell into 
the depths of the lake, and became two costly pearls 
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Then the lake lifted her up, and wafted her across to the oppo- 
site shore as if she were on a swing, where stood a wonderful 
building many miles in length. No one could tell whether jt was 
a mountain »covered with forests and full of caves, or whether it 
had been built But the poor mother could not see, for she had 
wept out her eyes into the lake ‘“‘ Where shall*I find Death, who 
went away with my little child?” she asked 

‘He has not arrived here yet,” said an old grey-haired woman, 
who was walking about, and watering Death’s hothouse “How 
have you found your way here? and who helped you?” 

“God has helped me,” she replied “He 1s merciful, will you 
not be merciful too? Where shall I find my httle child ?” 

* T do not know the child,” said the old woman, “and you are 
blind Many flowers and trees have faded to-mght, and Death 
will soon come to transplant them You know already that every 
hifman being has a life-tree or a life-flower, just as may be ordained 
forhim They look hke other plants, but they have hearts that 
beat Children’s hearts also beat, from that you may perhaps be 
able to recognise your child. But what will you give me, if I tell 
you what more you will have to do?” 

“T have nothing to give,” said the afflicted mother, “but I 
would go to the ends of the earth for you” 

“I can give you nothing to do for me there,” said the old 
woman, “but you can give me your long black hair You know 
yourself that it is beautiful, and it pleases me. You can take my 
white hair in exchange, which will be something 1n return ” 

“Do you ask nothing more than that?” said she. “I will give 
it you with pleasure ” 

And she gave up her beautiful hair, and received in return the 
white locks of the old woman Then they went into Death’s vast 
hothouse, where flowers and trees grew together in wonderful pro- 
fusion Blooming hyacinths, under glass bells, and peonies, lke 
strong trees There grew water-plants, some quite fresh, others 
looking sickly, which had water-snakes twining round them, and 
black crabs clinging to their stemg, There stood noble palm-trees, 
oaks, and plantains, and beneath the bloomed thyme and pars- 

ey. Each tree and flower had a name\each represented a human 
fe, and belonged to men still living, Rome in China, others mn 
Greenland, and 1m all parts of the worgl. Some large trees had 
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been planted in little pots, so that they were cramped for room, 
and seemed about to burst the pot in pieces, while many weak 
little flowers were growing 1n rich soil, with moss all around them, 
carecully tended and cared for The sorrowing mother bert over 
the little plants, and heard the human heart beating in each, and re- 
cognised the beatings of her child’s heart among millions of others 

“That 1s it,” she cried, stretching out her hand towards a little 
crocus-flower which hung down its sickly head 

‘Do not touch the flower,” exclaimed the old woman; “but 
place yourself here , and when Death comes—I expect him every 
minute—do not let him pull up that plant, but threaten him that if 
he does you will serve the other flowers in the same manner ‘This 
will make him afraid , for he must account to God for each of them. 
None can be uprooted, unless he receives permission to do so” 

There rushed through the hothouse a chill of icy coldness, and 
the blind mother felt that Death had arnved 

“ How did you find your way hither?” asked he, “how could 
you come here faster than I have?” 

““T am a mother,” she answered 

And Death stretched out his hand towards the delicate little 
flower, but she held her hands tightiy round it, and held 1t fast at 
the same time, with the most anxious care, lest she should touch 
one of the leaves Then Death breathed upon her hands, and she 
felt his breath colder than the icy wind, and her hands sank down 
powerless 

“You cannot prevail against me,” said Death. 

“But a God of mercy can,” said she 

“T only do His will,” replied Death. “Iam His gardener I 
take all His flowers and trees, and transplant them into the gar- 
dens of Paradise in an unknown land How they flounsh there, 
and what that garden resembles, I may not tell you ” 

“Give me back my child,” said the mother, weeping and im- 
ploring, and she seized two beautiful flowers in her hands, and 
cried to Death, “I will tear up all your flowers, for I am in de 
spair.” 

“Do not touch them,” said Death. “You say you are unhappy ; 
and would you make anoth’.r mother as unhappy as yourself?” 

“ Another mother!” red the poor woman, setting the flower 
free from her hands 
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“There ate your eyes,” said Death. ‘I fished them up out of 
the lake for you They were shining bnghtly, but I knew not 
they were yours Take them back—they are clearer now than 
before—and then look into the deep well which 1s close byhere. 
I will tell you the names of the two flowers which you wished 
to pull up, and you will see the whole future of the human 
beings they represent, and what you were about to frustrate and 
destroy ” 

Then she looked into the well, and it was a glonous sight to 
behold how one of them became a blessing to the world, and how 
much happiness and joy it spread around But she saw that the 
hfe of the other was full of care and poverty, misery and woe 

‘“‘ Both are the will of God,” said Death 

‘Which is the unhappy flower, and which is the blessed one?” 
she asked 

s That I may not tell you,” said Death, “but thus far you may 
learn, that one of the two flowers represents your own child It 
was the fate of your child that you saw,—the future of your own 
child ” 

Then the mother screamed aloud with terror, “ Which of them 
belongs to my child? Tell me that Deliver the unhappy child. 
Release it from so much misery Rather take it away Take it 
to the kingdom of God Forget my tears and my entreaties , for- 
get all that I have said or done” 

“I do not understand you,” said Death ‘ Will you have your 
child back? or shall I carry him away to a place that you do not 
know ?” 

Then the mother wrung her hands, fell on her knees, and prayed 
to God, “Grant not my prayers, when they are contrary to Thy 
will, which at all times must be the best Oh, hear them not,” and 
her head sank on her bosom 

Then Death carried away her child to the unknown land. 


a 








Ih and Dittle Christina, 


In the forest that extends fron® the banks of the Gudenau, in 
North Jutland, a long way into the ccjntry, and not far from the 
elear stream, mses a great mndge of lang, which stretches through 
the wood like a wall. Westward of ndge, and not far from 
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the river, stands a farmhouse, surrounded by such poor land that 
the sandy soil shows itself between the scanty ears of rye and 
whezt which grow in it. Some years have passed since the people 
who lived here cultivated these fields, they kept three sheep, a 
pig, and two oxen, in fact they maintained themselves very well, 
they had quite enough to live upon, as people generally have who 
are content with their lot They even could have afforded to 
keep two horses, but 1t was a saying among the farmers in those 
parts, “‘The horse eats himself up ,” that 1s to say, he eats as 
much as he earns Jeppe Jans cultivated his fields in summer, 
and 1n the winter he made wooden shoes_ He also had an assist- 
ant, a lad who understood as well as he himself did how to make 
wooden shoes strong, but light, and in the fashion They carved 
shoes and spoons, which paid well, therefore no one could justly 
call Jeppe Jans and his family poor people Little Ib, a boy of 
seven years old and the only child, would sit by, watching the work- 
men, or cutting a stick, and sometimes his finger instead of the 
stick But one day Ib succeeded so well in his carving that he 
made two pieces of wood look really like two little wooden shoes, 
and he determined to give them as a present to Little Chnistina. 
“And who was Little Chnstina?” She was the boatman’s 
daughter, graceful and delicate as the child of a gentleman, had 
she been dressed differently, no one would have believed that 
she lived in a hut on the neighbouring heath with her father He 
was a widower, and earned his living by carrying firewood in his 
large boat from the forest to the eel-pond and eel-weir, on the 
estate of Silkkborg, and sometimes even to the distant town of 
Randers ‘There was no one under whose care he could leave 
Little Christina , so she was almost always with him in his boat, or 
playing im the wood among the blossoming heath, or picking the 
ripe wild bernes Sometimes, when her father had to go as far as 
the town, he would take Little Christina, who was a year younger 
than Ib, across the heath to the cottage of Jeppe Jans, and leave 
her there Ib and Christina agreed together in everything they 
divided their bread and bernas when they were hungry, they 
were partners in digging thnir little gardens, they ran, and crept, 
and played about everyw rae Once they wandered a long way 
into the forest, and even * entured together to climb the high ndge. 
Another time they found a few snipes’ eggs in the wood, which 
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was a great event. Ib had never been on the heath where Chris 
tina’s father lived, nor on the river; but at last came an oppor 
tuttity. Chnatina’s father invited him to go for a sail in bis boat; 
and the evering before, he accompanied the boafmdn across the 
heath to his house The next morning early, the two children 
were placed on the top of a high pile of firewood in the boat, and 
sat eating bread and wild strawberries, while Chnistina’s father and 
his man drove the boat forward with poles They floated on 
swiftly, for the tide was in their favour, passing over lakes, 
formed by the stream in its course, sometimes they seemed quite 
enclosed by reeds and water-plants, yet there was always room for 
them to pass out, although the old trees overhung the water and 
the old oaks stretched out their bare branches, as if they had 
turned up their sleeves and wished to show their knotty, naked 
arms Old alder-trees, whose roots were loosened from the banks, 
cling with their fibres to the bottom of the stream, and the tops 
of the branches above the water looked like little woody islands. 
The water-lilies waved themselves to and fro on the mver, every- 
thing made the excursion beautiful, and at last they came to the 
great eel-weir, where the water rushed through the flood-gates , and 
the children thought this a beautiful sight In those days there 
was no factory nor any town house, nothing but the great farm, 
with its scanty-bearing fields, in which could be seen a few head of 
cattle, and one o1 two farm labourers The rushing of the water 
through the sluices, and the scream of the wild ducks, were almost 
the only signs of active hfe at Silkkborg After the firewood had 
been unloaded, Christina’s father bought a whole bundle of eels 
and a sucking-pig, which were all placed in a basket in the stern 
of the boat Then they returned again up the stream, and as the 
wind was favourable, two sails were hoisted, which carned the boat 
on as well as if two horses had been harnessed toit As they 
sailed on, they came by chance to the place where the boatman’s 
assistant hved, at a little distance from the bank of the nver The 
boat was moored , and the two men, after desirmg the children to 
mit still, both went on shore. They obeyed this order for a very 
short time, and then forgot it altogether. Furst they peeped into 
the basket containing the eels and the \ucking-pig , then they must 
needs pull out the pig and take it in their hands, and feel it, and 
touch it, and as they both wanted to had it at the same time, the 
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consequence was that they let it fall to the water, and the pig 
sailed away with the stream 

H2re was a terrible disaster. Ib jumped ashore, and ran a little 
distance from the boat : 

“Oh, take me with you,” cried Christina , and she sprang after 
him Ina few minutes they found themselves deep m a thicket, 
and could no longer see the boat or the shore They ran on a 
little farther, and then Christina fell down, and began to cry 

Ib helped her up, and said, “ Never mind, follow me. Yonder 
is the house” But the house was not yonder, and they wandered 
still farther, over the dry rustling leaves of the last year, and tread- 
ing on fallen branches that crackled under their little feet, then 
they heard a loud, piercing cry, and they stood still to listen 
Presently the scream of an eagle sounded through the wood, it 
was an ugly cry, and it fnghtened the children, but before them, 
in the thickest part of the forest, grew the most beautiful black- 
berries, in wonderful quantities They looked so inviting that the 
children could not help stopping , and they remained there so long 
eating, that their mouths and cheeks became quite black with the 
juice 

Presently they heard the fnghtful scream again, and Chnstina 
said, “ We shall get into trouble about that pig ” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Ib, “we will go home to my father’s 
house It is here in the wood” So they went on, but the road led 
them out of the way, no house could be seen, it grew dark, and 
the children were afraid Thesolemn stillness that reigned around 
them was now and then broken by the shrill cries of the great 
horned owl and other birds that they knew nothing of At last 
they both lost themselves in the thicket , Christina began to cry, 
and then Ib cried too , and, after weeping and lamenting for some 
time, they stretched themselves down on the dry leaves and fell 
asleep. 

The sun was high in the heavens when the two children woke. 
They felt cold , but not far from their resting-place, on a hill, the 
sun was shining through the trees They thought if they went 
there they should be warm,ind Ib fancied he should be able to 
see his father’s house fronfuch a high spot. But they were fan 





away from home now, in ‘jute another part of the forest. They 
clambered to the top of th rising ground, and found themselves 
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on the edge of a declivity, which sloped down to a clear transpa- 
rent lake Great quantities of fish could be seen through the clear 
water, sparkling in the sun’s rays, they were quite surprised when 
they came so,suddenly upon such an unexpected sight 

Close to where they stood grew a hazel-bush, covered with 
beautiful nuts They soon gathered some, cracked them, and ate 
the fine young kernels, which were only just npe But there was 
another surprise and fnght in store for them Out of the thicket 
stepped a tall old woman, her face quite brown, and her hair of 
a deep shining black , the whites of her eyes glittered like a Moor’s « 
on her back she carned a bundle, and in her hand a knotted 
stick She wasagipsy The children did not at first understand 
what she said She drew out of her pocket three large nuts, in 
which she told them were hidden the most beautiful and lovely 
things 1n the world, for they were wishing nuts Ib looked at her, 
and» as she spoke so kindly, he took courage, and asked her if she 
would give him the nuts, and the woman gave them to him, and 
then gathered some more from the bushes for herself, quite a 
pocket full Ib and Chnistina looked at the wishing nuts with 
wide open eyes 

“Ts there in this nut a carnage, with a pair of horses?” 
asked Ib. 

“Yes, there 1s a golden carnage, with two golden horses,” 
replied the woman 

“Then give me that nut,” said Christina, so Ib gave it to her, 
and the strange woman tied up the nut for her in her handker- 
chief 

Ib held up another nut “Is there, in this nut, a pretty little 
neckerchief like the one Chnstina has on her neck?” asked Ib 

“There are ten neckerchiefs in it,” she replied, “as well as 
Jheautiful dresses, stockings, and a hat and veil” 

“"BShen I will have that one also,” said Chnstina, “ and it 1s a 
pretty one tun” And then Ib gave her the second nut. 

The third was a- little black thing. ‘“ You may keep that one,” 
said Christina, “it 1s quite as pretty.” 

“ What 1s in 1t?” asked - : 

“ The best of all things fGr you,” replNd the gpsy. So Ib held 
the nut very tight. 

Then the woman promised to lead the children to the nght 
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path, that they might find ther way home. and they went forward 
certainly in quite another direction to the one they meant to take, 
therefore no one ought to speak against the woman, and say that 
she wanted to steal the children In the wild wood-path they met 
a forester who knew Ib, and, by his help, Ib and Chnistina reached 
home, where they, found every one had been very anxious about 
them They were pardoned and forgiven, although they really 
had both done wrong, and deserved to get into trouble, first, 
because they had let the sucking-pig fall into the water, and, 
secondly, because they had run away Chnistina was taken back 
to her father’s house on the heath, and Ib remained in the farm- 
house on the borders of the wood, near the great land ndge 

The first thing Ib did that evening was to take out of his pocket 
the little black nut, in which the best thing of all was said to be 
enclosed He laid it carefully between the door and the door- 
post, and then shut the door, so that the nut cracked directly. 
But there was not much kernel to he seen , 1t was what we should 
call hollow or worm-eaten, and looked as if 1t had been filled with 
tobacco or rich black earth “It is just what I expected!” 
exclaimed Ib ‘“ How should there be room in a little nut lke 
this for the best thing of all? Christina will find her two nuts 
just the same, there will be neither fine clothes or a golden 
carnage in them.” 

Winter came , and the new year, and indeed many years passed 
away, until Ib was old enough to be confirmed, and, therefore, he 
went during a whole winter to the clergyman of the nearest village, 
to be prepared 

One day, about this time, the boatman paid a visit to Ib’s 
parents, and told them that Chnistina was going to service, and 
that she had been remarkably fortunate in obtaiming a good place, 
with most respectable people ‘Only think,” he said, “she 1s 
going to the nch innkeeper’s, at the hotel in Herning, many miles 
west from here. She 1s to assist the landlady in the housekeeping P 
and, if afterwards she behaves well and remains to be confirmed, 
the people will treat her as their own daughter.” 

So Ib and Christina took leatt of each other. People already 
called them “ the betrothe,” and at parting the girl showed Ib 
the two nuts, which she ‘lad taken care of ever since the time 
that they lost themselves fn the wood; and she told him also that 
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the little wooden shoes he once carved for her when he was a boy, 
and gave her as a present, had been carefully kept in a drawer ever 
since And so they parted 

After Ib’s confirmation, he remained at home with his moitien: 
for he had become a clever shoemaker, and in summer managed 
the farm for her quite alone His father had been dead some time, 
and his mother kept no farm servants Sometimes, but very 
seldom, he heard of Chnistina, through a postillion or eel-seller 
who was passing But she was well off with the nch innkeeper; 
and after being confirmed she wrote a letter to her father, in 
which was a kind message to Ib and his mother. In this letter, 
she mentioned that her master and mistress had made her a present 
of a beautiful new dress and some nice under-clothes This was, 
of course, pleasant news 

One day, in the following spring, there came a knock at the 
d8or of the house where Ib’s old mother lived, and when they 
opened it, lo and behold, in stepped the boatman and Chnistina. 
She had come to pay them a visit, and to spend the day A 
carriage had to come from the Herning hotel to the next village, 
and she had taken the opportunity to see her friends once more. 
She looked as elegant as a real lady, and wore a pretty dress, 
beautifully made on purpose for her There she stood, 1n full 
dress, while Ib wore only his working clothes He could not utter 
a word, he could only seize her hand and hold it fast in his own, 
but he felt too happy and glad to open his lips Christina, how- 
ever, was quite at her ease, she talked and talked, and kissed him 
in the most friendly manner Even afterwards, when they were 
left alone, and she asked, “ Did you know me again, Ib?” he still 
stood holding her hand, and said at last, “ You are become quite 
a grand lady, Chnistina, and J_z am | only a rough working man, but 
I have often thought of you and ofsold times” Then they wan- 
dered up the great ndge, and looked ~ across the stream to the 
heath, where the little hills were covered with the fowenng brogm, 
Ib said nothing , but before the time came for them to part, 1 
became quite clear to him that Ghristina must be his wife. had 
they not even in childhood been called,the betrothed? To him it 
seemed as if they were really engaged . each other, although not 
a word had been spoken on the subje%. They had only a few 
more hours to remain together, for Chns{na was obliged to return 
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that evening to the neighbouring village, to be ready for the car 
riage which was to start the next morning early for Herning. Ib 
and her father accompanied her to the village It was a fine moon- 
hight evening , and when they arrived, Ib stood holding Christina’s 
hand in his, as if he could not let her go Has eyes brightened, 
and the words he, uttered came with hesitation from his lips, but 
from the deepest recessess of his heart. “ Christina, if you have 
not become too grand, and if you can be contented to live in my 
mother’s house as my wife, we will be marred some day JBut we 
can wait for a while” 

‘Oh yes,” she replied, “let us wait a little longer, Ib I can 
trust you, for I believe that I do love you But let me think it 
over” Then he kissed her lips, and so they parted 

On the way home, Ib told the boatman that he and Chnistina 
were as good as engaged to each other, and the boatman found 
out that he had always expected it would be so, and went home 
with Ib that evening, and remained the night in the farmhouse, 
but nothing further was said of the engagement During the next 
year, two letters passed between Ib and Christina ‘They were 
signed, “ Faithful till death ,” but at the end of that time, one day 
the boatman came over to see Ib, with a kind greeting from Chris- 
tina He had something else to say, which made him hesitate in 
astrange manner At last 1t came out that Christina, who had 
grown a very pretty girl, was more lucky than ever She was 
courted and admired by every one, but her master’s son, who had 
been home on a visit, was so much pleased with Christina that he 
wished to marry her He had a very good situation in an office 
at Copenhagen, and as she had also taken a hking for him Pyius 
parents were not unwilling to consent But Christm, in her 
heart, often thought of Ib, and knew how muautn he thought about 
her, so she felt inclined to refiivxse this good fortune, added the 
boatman At first Ib said » Afot a word, but he became as white as 
the wall, and shook his-he2.ead gently, and then he spoke,—“ Christina 
= sUSst Not fertiSe this good fortune ” 

“Then will you write a few words to her?” said the boatman. 
Ib sat down to wnite, but h¥ could not get on at all The 
words were not what he wythed to say, so he tore up the page. 

The following morning, hi wever, a letter lay ready to be sent to 

Christina, and the followivg 1s what he wrote :— 
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“The letter wntten by you to your father I have read, and see 
from it that you are prosperous in everything, and that still better 
fortune is in store for you Ask your own heart, Chnistina, and 
think over carefully what awaits you 1f you take me for you? hus 
band, for I fossess very little in the world Do not think of me 
or of my position, think only of your own welfare You are 
bound to me by no promises, and if in your heart you have given 
me one, I release you from 1t May every blessing and happiness 
be poured out upon you, Christina Heaven will give me the 
heart’s consolation Ever your sincere friend, In” 





This letter was sent, and Christina received it in due time In 
the course of the following November, her banns were published 
in the church on the heath, and also in Copenhagen, where the 
bridegroom lived She was taken to Copenhagen under the pro- 
tegtion of her future mother-in-law, because the bridegroom could 
not spare time from his numerous occupations for a journey so far 
into Jutland On the journey, Christina met her father at one of 
the villages through which they passed, and here he took leave of 
her Very little was said about the matter to Ib, and he did not 
refer to 1t, his mother, however, noticed that he had grown very 
silent and pensive Thinking as he did of old times, no wonder 
the three nuts came into his mind which the gipsy woman had 
given him when a child, and of the two which he had given to 
Chnistina. These wishing nuts, after all, had proved true fortune- 
tellers One had contained a gilded carriage and noble horses, 
and the other beautiful clothes, all of these Christina would now 
have in her new home at Copenhagen Her part had come true. 
And for him the nut had contained only black earth. The gipsy 
woman had said 1t was the best for him Perhaps it was, and this 
also would be fulfilled He understood the gipsy woman’s mean- 
ing now. ‘The black earth—the dark grave—was the best thing 
for him now 

Again years passed away, not many, but they seemed long 
years toIb The old innkeeper and his wife died one after the 
other, and the whole of their pf®perty, many thousand dollars, 
was inherited by theirson Christina gould have the golden car- 
‘age now, and plenty of fine clothes Yering the two long years 
which followed, no letter came from o~“ to her father; and 
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when at last her father received one from her, it did not speak of 
prosperity or happiness. Poor Chnistina! Neither she nor her 
husband understood how to economize or save, and the niches 
brought no blessing with them, because they had not asked for 1t. 

Years passed , and for many summers the heath was covered 
with bloom, in winter the snow rested upon it, and the rough 
winds blew across the ndge under which stood Ib’s sheltered 
home One spring day the sun shone bnghtly, and he was guid- 
ing the plough across his field The ploughshare struck against 
something which he fancied was a firestone, and then he saw glit- 
tering in the earth a splinter of shining metal which the plough 
had cut from something which gleamed brightly in the furrow. 
He searched, and found a large golden armlet of superior work- 
manship, and it was evident that the plough had disturbed a 
Hun’s grave He searched further, and found more valuable trea- 
sures, which Ib showed to the clergyman, who explained their 
value to him ‘Then he went to the magistrate, who informed 
the president of the museum of the discovery, and advised Ib to 
take the treasures himself to the president 

“You have found in the earth the best thing you could find,” 
said the magistrate 

“The best thing,” thought Ib, “the very best thing for me,— 
and found in the earth! Well, if it really 1s so, then the gipsy- 
woman was right in her prophecy ” 

So Ib went 1n the ferry-boat from Aarhus to Copenhagen To 
him who had only sailed once or twice on the river near his own 
home, this seemed like a voyage on the ocean, and at length he 
arrived at Copenhagen The value of the gold he had found was 
paid to him, it was a large sum—six hundred dollars, Then Ib 
of the heath went out, and wandered about in the great city 

On the evening before the day he had settled to return with 
the captain of the passage-boat, Ib lost himself in the streets, and 
took quite a different turning to the one he wished to follow He 
wandered on till he fosnd himself in a poor street of the suburb 
called Christian's Haven Jota creature could be seen At lasta 
very little girl came out of one of the wretched-looking houses, and 
Ib asked her to tell haf the way to the street he wanted, she 
looked up timidly at hing’ and began to cry bitterly. He asked her 
what was the matter, ah what she said he could not understand. 
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So he went along the street with her, and as they passed under a 
lamp, the light fell on the little girl’s face A strange sensation 
came over Ib, as he caught sight of it The living, breathing em- 
bodiment ofe Little Christina stood before him, just as he remem- 
bered her in the days of her childhood He followed the child to 
the wretched house, and ascended the narrow, crazy staircase 
which led to a little garret in the roof The air in the room was 
heavy and stifling, no light was burning, and from one corner came 
sounds of moaning and sighing It was the mother of the child 
who lay there on a miserable bed With the help of a match, Ih 
struck a hight, and approached her 

“Can I be of any service to you?” he asked “ This little girl 
brought me up here, but I am a stranger in this city. Are there 
no neighbours or any one whom I can call?” 

Then he raised the head of the sick woman, and smoothed her 
pillow He started ashe didso It was Chmistina of the heath! 
No one had mentioned her name to Ib for years , 1t would have 
disturbed his peace of mind, especially as the reports respecting 
her were not good The wealth which her husband had inhented 
from his parents had made him proud and arrogant. He had 
given up his certain appointment, and travelled for six months in 
foreign lands, and, on his return, had lived in great style, and got 
into terrible debt For a time he had trembled on the high pedes- 
tal on which he had placed himself, till at last he toppled over, and 
ruin came His numerous merry companions, and the visitors at 
his table, said it served him nght, for he had kept house lke a 
madman One morning his corpse was found in the canal The 
cold hand of death had already touched the heart of Christina 
Her youngest child, looked for in the midst of prosperity, had 
sunk into the grave when only a few weeks old, and at last Chnis- 
tina herself became sick unto death, and lay, forsaken and dying, 
im a muserable room, amid poverty she might have borne in her 
younger days, but which was now more painful to her from the lux- 
uries to which she had lately been accustomed It was her eldest 
child, also a Little Chnstina, whgm Ib had followed to her home, 
where she suffered hunger and poverty with her mother 

“It makes me unhappy to think oA shall die, and leave this 
‘poor child,” sighed she. “Oh, what become of her?” She 
could say no more. i 
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Then Ib brought out another match, and lighted a piece of can- 
dle which he found 1n the room, and it threw a glimmering light 
over the wretched dwelling Ib looked at the little girl, and 
thought of Chnstina in her young days For her sake, could he 
not love this child, who was a stranger to him? As he thus re- 
flected, the dying woman opened her eyes, and gazed at him Dhid 
she recognise him? He never knew, for not another word escaped 
her lips 

* * * % % *% 

In the forest by the river Gudenau, not far from the heath, and 
beneath the ndge of land, stood the little farm, newly painted and 
whitewashed The air was heavy and dark, there were no blos- 
soms on the heath, the autumn winds whirled the yellow leaves 
towards the boatman’s hut, in which strangers dwelt , but the little 
farm stood safely sheltered beneath the tall trees and the high 
ridge ‘The turf blazed brightly on the hearth, and within was 
sunlight, the sparkling light from the sunny eyes of a child, the 
birdhke tones from the rosy lips mnging like the song of a lark in 
spring All was life and joy Little Christina sat on Ib’s knee. 
Ib was to her both father and mother, her own parents had va- 
nished from her memory, as a dream-picture vanishes alike from 
childhood and age. Ib’s house was well and prettily furnished ; 
for he was a prosperous man now, while the mother of the little 
girl rested in the churchyard at Copenhagen, where she had died 
in poverty Ib had money now,—money which had come to him 
out of the black earth, and he had Chnistina for his own, after all. 





Ander the WHillow-Tree, 


THE region round the little town of Kjoge 1s very bleak and cold. 
The town lies on the sea-shore, which 1s always beautiful, but here 
it might be more beautiful than it 1s, for on every side the fields 
are flat, and it 1s a long way to the forest But when persons re- 
side in a place and get used to 11, they can always find something 
beautiful in it,—something for winch they long, even in the most 
charming spot in the world/vhich 1s not home It must be owned 
that there are in the outs of the town some humble gardens om 
the banks of a little stream that runs on towards the sea, and in 
summer these gardens Id«k very pretty. Such mdeed was the 
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opinion of two little children, whose parents were neighbours, and 
who played in these gardens, and forced their way from one gar: 
den to the other through the gooseberry-bushes that divided, them. 
In one of the gardens grew an elder-tree, and in the other an old 
willow, under which the children were very fond of playing They 
had permission to do so, although the tree 8tood close by the 
stream, and they might easily have fallen into the water, but the 
eye of God watches over the little ones, otherwise they would 
never be safe. At the same time, these children were very careful 
not to go tow near the water , indeed, the boy was so afraid of 1t, 
that in the summer, while the other children were splashing about 
in the sea, nothing could entice him to join them They jeered 
and laughed at him, and he was obliged to bear it all as patiently 
as he could Once the neighbour’s little girl, Joanna, dreamed 
that she was sailing in a boat, and the boy—Knud was his name— 
waded out in the water to join her, and the water came up to his 
neck, and at last closed over his head, and in a moment he had 
disappeared When little Knud heard this dream, it seemed as if 
he could not bear the mocking and jeering again, how could he 
dare to go into the water now, after Joanna’s dream! He never 
would do it, for this dream always satisfied him The parents of 
these children, who were poor, often sat together while Knud and 
Joanna played in the gardens or in the road Along this road a 
row of willow-trees had been planted to separate it from a ditch on 
one side of 1t They were not very handsome trees, for the tops 
had been cut off , however, they were intended for use, and not for 
show. The old willow-tree in the garden was much handsomer, 
and therefore the children were very fond of sitting under it The 
town had a large market-place , and at the fair-time there would be 
whole rows, like streets, of tents and booths containing silks and 
ribbons, and toys and cakes, and everything that could be wished 
for. There were crowds of people, and sometimes the weather 
would be rainy, and splash with moisture the woollen jackets of 
the peasants, but it did not destroy the beautiful fragrance of the 
honey-cakes and gingerbread witl which one booth was filled , and 
the best of it was, that the man who sold these cakes always 
lodged during the fair-time with ite aud parents So every 
now and then he had a present of gingerbread, and of course 
Joanna always had a share, And, saa | delightful still, the ginget- 
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bread seller knew all sorts of things to tell, and could even relate 
stories about his own gingerbread So one evening he told them 
a story that made such a deep impression on the children that 
they never forgot it, and therefore I think we may as well hear it 
too, for it 1s not very long : 

“Once upon a, time,” said he, “there lay on my counter 
two gingerbread cakes, one in the shape of a man wearing a 
hat, the other of a maiden without a bonnet Their faces 
were on the side that was uppermost, for on the other side they 
looked very different Most people have a best side to their 
characters, which they take care to show to the world On 
the left, just where the heart is, the gingerbread man had an 
almond stuck 1n to represent it, but the maiden was honey cake all 
over They were placed on the counter as samples, and after 
lying there a long time they at last fell in love with each other; 
but neither of them spoke of it to the other, as they should haye 
done if they expected anything to follow ‘He is a man, he 
ought to speak the first word,’ thought the gingerbread maiden; 
but she felt quite happy—she was sure that her love was returned 
But his thoughts were far more ambitious, as the thoughts of a 
man often are He dreamed that he was a real street boy, that he 
possessed four real pennies, and that he had bought the gingerbread 
lady, and ate her up And so they lay on the counter for days and 
weeks, till they grew hard and dry, but the thoughts of the 
maiden became ever more tender and womanly ‘Ah well, it 1s 
enough for me that I have been able to live on the same counter 
with him,’ said she one day , when suddenly, ‘ crack,’ and she broke 
intwo ‘Ah,’ said the gingerbread man to himself, ‘if she had 
only known of my love, she would have kept together a little 
longer’ And here they both are, and that 1s their history,” 9*"4 
the cake man “ You think the history of their lives and \.c:eir 
silent love, which never came to anything, very remarkable , and 
there they are for you.” So saying, he gave Joanna the ginger- 
bread man, who was still quite whole—and to Knud the broker 
maiden, but the children had been so much impressed by the 
story, that they had not the hearf’to eat the lovers up 

The next day they went y'to the churchyard, and took the two 
cake figures with them, and/‘sat down under the church wall, which: 
was covered with luxurant ivy in summer and winter, and looked 
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as if hvng with nch tapestry They stuck up the two gingerbread 
figures in the sunshine among the green leaves, and then told the 
story and all about the silent love which came to nothing, toa 
growp of ckaldren They called it “love,” because the story was 
so lovely, and the other children had the same opimon But 
when they turned to look at the gingerbread” pair, the broken 
maiden was gone! A great boy, out of wickedness, had eaten her 
up At first the children cried about it , but afterwards, thinking 
very probably that the poor lover ought not to be left alone in 
the world, they ate him up too but they never forgot the story 

The two children still continued to play together by the elder- 
tree, and under the willow , and the little maiden sang beautiful 
songs, with a voice that was as clear as a bell Knud, on the 
contrary, had not a note of music 1n him, but he knew the words 
of the songs, and that of course 1s something The people of 
Kjoge, and even the rich wife of the man who kept the fancy shop, 
would stand and listen while Joanna was singing, and say, “She 
has really a very sweet voice ” 

Those were happy days , but they could not last for ever The 
neighbours were separated, the mother of the little girl was dead, 
and her father had thoughts of marrying again and of residing in 
the capital, where he had been promised a very lucrative appoint- 
ment as messenger. The neighbours parted with tears, the chil- 
dren wept sadly , but their parents promised that they should wnite 
to each other at least once a year 

After this, Knud was bound apprentice to a shoemaker, he was 
growing a great boy, and could not be allowed to run wild any 
longer Besides, he was going to be confirmed. Ah, how happy 
he would have been on that festal day in Copenhagen with hittle 
Joanna, but he still remained at Kjoge, and had never seen the 
great city, though the town is not five miles from it But far across 
the bay, when the sky was clear, the towers of Copenhagen could 
be seen, and on the day of his confirmation he saw distinctly the 
golden cross on the principal church glittering in the sun How 
often his thoughts were with Joanna! but did she think of him? 
Yes About Christmas came a letter from her father to Knud’s pa- 
gents, which stated that they were going*)n very well in Copenhagen, 
and mentioning particularly that Joanna's beautiful voice was likely 
to bring her a hniliant fortune in the future. She was engaged to 
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sing at a concert, and she had already earned money by singing, 
out of which she sent her dear neighbours at Kjoge a whole dollar, 
for them to make merry on Christmas eve, and they were to drink 
her health She had herself added this in a postscript, and in the 
same postscript sbe wrote, “ Kind regards to Knud” 

The good neighbours wept, although the news was so pleasant ; 
but they wept tears of joy Knud’s thoughts had been daily with 
Joanna, and now he knew that she also had thought of him, and 
the nearer the time came for his apprenticeship to end, the clearer 
did it appear to him that he loved Joanna, and that she must be 
his wife, and a smile came on his lps at the thought, and at one 
time he drew the thread so fast as he worked, and pressed his foot 
so hard against the knee strap, that he ran the awl into his finger ; 
but what did he care for that? He was determined not to play 
the dumb lover as both the gingerbread cakes had done, the stery 
was a good lesson to him 

At length he became a journeyman, and then, for the first time, 
he prepared for a journey to Copenhagen, with his knapsack packed 
and ready A master was expecting him there, and he thought of 
Joanna, and how glad she would be to see him She was now 
seventeen, ane] he nineteen years old He wanted to buy a gold 
nng for her 1n Kyoge, but then he recollected how far more beau- 
tiful such things would be in Copenhagen So he took leave of 
his parents, and on a rainy day, late in the autumn, wandered 
forth on foot from the town of his birth The leaves were falling 
from the trees , an by the time he arnived at his new master’s in 
the great metropolis, he was wet through On the following Sun- 
day he intended to pay his first visit to Joanna’s father When 
the day came, the new journeyman’s clothes were brought out, and 
a new hat, which he had bought in Kjoge The hat became him 
very well, for hitherto he had only worn a cap He found the 
house that he sought easily, but had to mount so many stairs that 
he became quite giddy , 1t surprised him to find how people hved 
over one another in this dreadful town 

On entering a room in whién everything denoted prospenity, 
Joanna’s father received fim very kindly The new wife was a 
stranger to him, but she fhook hands with him, and offered him 
coffee. 

“ Joanna will be very glad to see you,” said her father. “ Yoy 
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have grown quite a nice young man, you shall see her presently’, 
she is a good child, and is the joy of my heart, and, please God, 
she will continue to be so, she has her own room now, and pays 
us rent for it” And the father knocked quite politely at a door, 
as if he were a stranger, and then they both wentin How pretty 
everything was in that room! a more beautiful apartment could 
not be found in the whole town of Kjyoge , the queen herself could 
scarcely be better accommodated ‘There were carpets, and rugs, 
and window curtains hanging tothe ground Pictures and flowers 
were scattered about There was a velvet chair, and a looking- 
glass against the wall, into which a person might be 1n danger of 
stepping, for 1t was as large asa door All this Knud saw at a 
glance, and yet, in truth, he saw nothing but Joanna She was 
quite grown up, and very different from what Knud had fancied 
her, and a great deal more beautiful In all Kyoge there was not 
a girl hike her, and how graceful she looked, although her glance 
at first was odd, and not familiar, but for a moment only, then 
she rushed towards him as if she would have kissed him , she did 
not, however, although she was very near it Yes, she really was 
joyful at seeing the friend of her childhood once more, and the 
tears even stood in her eyes. Then she asked so many questions 
about Knud’s parents, and everything, even to the elder-tree and 
the willow, which she called “ elder-mother and willow-father,” as 
if they had been human beings, and so, indeed, they might be, 
quite as much as the gingerbread cakes Then she talked about 
them, and the story of their silent love, and how they lay on 
the counter together and split in two, and then she laughed 
heartily , but the blood rushed into Knud’s cheeks, and his heart 
beat quickly Joanna was not proud at all, he noticed that 
through her he was invited by her parents to remain the whole 
evening with them, and she poured out the tea and gave hima cup 
» herself, and afterwards she took a book and read aloud to them, 
and it seemed to Knud as if the story was all about himself and 
his love, for 1t agreed so well with his own thoughts And then 
she sang a simple song, which, thtough her singing, became a true 
story, and as if she poured forth the feglings of her own heart 
' Qh,” he thought, “she knows I amiond of her.” The tears he 
could not restrain rolled down his cheeks, and he was unable to 
utter @ single word; it seemed as if he gad been struck dumb. 
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~~ When he left, she pressed his hand, and said, “ You have a kind 
heart, Knud. remain always as you are now” What an evening 
of happiness this had been, to sleep after it was i and 
Knud did not sleep 

At parting, Joanna’s father had said, “ Now, you "won't quite 
forget us , you miufst not let the whole winter go by without paying 
us another visit ,” so that Knud felt himself quite free to go again 
the following Sunday evening, and so he did But every evening 
after working hours—and they worked by candle-light then—he 
walked out into the town, and through the street in which Joanna 
lived, to look up at her window It was almost always hghted 
up, and one evening he saw the shadow of her face quite plainly 
on the window blind, that was a glorious evening for him His 
waster’s wife did not like his always going out in the evening, 
idling, wasting time, as she called it, and she shook her head 

But his master only smiled, and said, “ He 1s a young man, miy 
dear, you know” 

On Sunday I shall see her,” said Knud to himself, “and I will 
tell her that I love her with my whole heart and soul, and that 
she must be my littlewife I knowI am now only a poor journey- 
man shoemaker, but I will work and strive, and become a master 
in time Yes, I will speak to her, nothing comes from silent 
love I learnt that from the gingerbread-cake story ” 

Sunday came, but when Knud arrived, they were all unfortu- 
nately invited out to spend the evening, and were obliged to tell 
him so 

Joanna pressed his hand, and said, “‘ Have you ever been to 
the theatre? you must go once, I sing there on Wednesday, and 
if you have time on that day, I will send you a ticket, my father 
knows where your master lives” How kind this was of her! 
And on Wednesday, about noon, Knud received a sealed packet 
with no address, but the ticket was inside, and in the evemng 
Knud went, for the first time 1n his life, to a theatre. And what* 
did he see? He saw Joanna, and how beautiful and charming 
she looked! He certainly saw,her being married to a stranger, 
but that was all in the rh and only a pretence , Knud well knew 





that. She could never hfve had the heart, he thought, to send 
him a ticket to go and sé it, if 1t had been real. So he looked 
on, and when all the a i applauded and clapped their hands, 
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he shouted “hurrah.” He could see that even the king smiled 
at Joanna, and seemed delighted with her singing How small 
Knud felt , but then he loved her so dearly, and thought she loved 
him, ard the man must speak the first word, as the gingerbread 
maiden had taught Ah, how much there wag for him in that 
childish story As soon as Sunday arnved, he went again, and 
felt as if he were about to enter on holy ground Joanna was 
alone to welcome him, nothing could be more fortunate 

“Tam so glad you are come,” she said “I was thinking of 
sending my father for you, but I had a presentiment that you 
would be here this evening The fact is, I wanted to tell you that 
Iam going to France JI shall start on Fnday. It 1s necessary 
for me to go there, if I wish to become a first-rate performer ” 

Poor Knud ! it seemed to him as if the whole room was whirl- 
ing round with him His courage failed, and he felt as if his heart 
frould burst He kept down the tears, but 1t was easy to see how 
sorrowful he was 

‘You honest, faithful soul,” she exclaimed, and the words 
loosened Knud’s tongue, and he told her how truly he had loved 
her, and that she must be his wife, and as he said this, he saw 
Joanna change colour, and turn pale She let his hand fall, and 
saic, earnestly and mournfully, “ Knud, do not make yourself and 
me unhappy I will always be a good sister to you, one in whom 
you can trust, but I can never be anything more” And she 
drew her white hand over his burning forehead, and said, “‘ God 
gives strength to bear a great deal, if we only strive ourselves to 
endure ” 

At this moment her stepmother came into the room, and Joanna 
said quickly, “ Knud is so unhappy, because I am going away,” 
and it appeared as if they had only been talking of her journey. 
‘Come, be a man,” she added, placing her hand on his shoulder, 
“you are still a child, and you must be good and reasonable, as 
you were when we were both children, and played together under 
the willow-tree.” 

Knud listened, but he felt as if the world had slid out of its 
course His thoughts were like a loose thread fluttering to and 
from the wind He stayed, although he could not tell whether 
she had asked him to do so_ But shawas kind and gentle to him; 
she poured out his tea, and sang to him, but the song had not the 
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oid tone in it, although 1t was wonderfully beautiful, and made his 
heart feel ready to burst. And then he rose to go. He did not 
offer his hand, but she seized it, and said— 

‘Will you not shake hands with your sister at parting, my old 
playfellow?” and she smiled through the tears that severe roiling 
down her cheeks Again she repeated the word “ brother,” which 
was a great consolation certainly , and thus they parted 

She sailed to France, and Knud wandered about the muddy 
streets of Copenhagen The other journeymen in the workshop 
asked him why he looked so gloomy, and wanted him to go and 
amuse himself with them, as he was still a young man_ So he 
went with them to a dancing-room He saw many handsome girls 
there, but none like Joanna, and here, where he thought to forget 
her, she was more life-like before his mind thanever ‘God gives 
us strength to bear much, if we try to do our best,” she had said , 
and as he thought of this, a devout feeling came into his mind, and 
he folded his hands Then, as the violins played and the gurfs 
danced round the room, he started , for it seemed to him as if he 
were in a place where he ought not to have brought Joanna, for 
she was here with him in his heart, and so he went out at once. 
As he went through the streets at a quick pace, he passed the 
house where she used to live, it was all dark, empty, and lonely. 
But the world went on its course, and Knud was obliged to go 
on too 

Winter came, the water was frozen, and everything seemed 
buried in a cold grave But when spring returned, and the first 
steamer prepared to sail, Knud was seized with a longing to wan- 
der forth into the world, but not to France So he packed his 
knapsack, and travelled through Germany, going from town to 
town, but finding neither rest nor peace. It was not till he arrived 
at the glorious old town of Nuremberg that he gained the mastery 
over himself, and rested his weary feet, and here he remained 

Nuremberg 1s a wonderful old city, and looks as if it had been 
cut out of an old picture-book The streets seem to have arranged 
themselves according to their own fancy, and as if the houses ob- 
jected to stand in rows or rank and file Gables, with little towers, 
ornamented columns, and statues, can be seen even to the city gate; 
and from the singular-shapei roofs, waterspouts, formed like dra- , 
gons, or long lean dogs, extend far across to the middle of the 
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street. Here, in the market-place, stood Knud, with his knapsack 
on his back, close to one of the old fountains which are so beau- 
tifully adortied with figures, scriptural and histoncal, and which 
spring up between the sparkling jets of water A pretty servant- 
maid was just filling Her pails, and she gave Knud a refreshing 
draught , she had a handful of roses, and she gave him one, which 
appeared to him like a good omen for the future From a neigh- 
bouring church came the sounds of music, and the familiar tones 
reminded him of the organ at home at Kyoge, so he passed 
into the great cathedral The sunshine streamed through the 
painted glass windows, and between two lofty slender pillars His 
thoughts became prayerful, and calm peace rested on his soul. 
He next sought and found a good master in Nuremberg, with 
whom he stayed and learnt the German language 

The old moat round the town has been converted into a number 
of little kitchen gardens , but the high walls, with their heavy-look- 
ig towers, are still standing Inside these walls the ropemaker 
twists his ropes along a walk built like a gallery, and 1n the cracks 
and crevices of the walls elder-bushes grow and stretch their 
green boughs over the small houses which stand below In one of 
these houses lived the master for whom Knud worked, and over 
the little garret window where he sat, the elder-tree waved its 
branches Here he dwelt through one summer and winter, but 
when spring came again, he could endureit no longer The elder 
was in blossom, and its fragrance was so home-like, that he fancied 
himself back again in the gardens of Kjoge So Knud left his 
master, and went to work for another who lived farther in the 
town, where no elder grew His workshop was quite close to one 
of the old stone bridges, near to a water-mull, round which the 
roaring stream rushed and foamed always, yet restrained by the 
neighbouring houses, whose old, decayed balconies hung over, 
and seemed ready to fall into the water Here grew no elder, 
here was not even a flower-pot, with its little green plant, but just 
opposite the workshop stood a great willow-tree, which seemed to 
hold fast to the house for fear of being carried away by the water. 
It stretched its branches over the stream just as those of the 
willow-tree in the garden at Kjoge had spread over the nver. Yes, 
he had indeed gone from elder-mothtr to willow-father. There 
was a something about the tree here, éspecially in the moonlight 
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nights, that went direct to his heart, yet 1t was not in reality the 
moonlight, but the old tree itself However, he could not endure 
1t and why? Ask the willow, ask the blossoming elder! At all 
events, he bade farewell to Nuremberg and journeyed onwards. 
He hever spoke of Joanna to any one, his sorrow was hidden in 
his heart The old childish story of the two cakes had a deep 
meaning for him He understood now why the gingerbread man 
had a bitter almond in his left side, his was the feeling of bitter- 
ness, and Joanna, so mild and friendly, was represented by the 
honeycake maiden As he thought upon all this, the strap of his 
knapsack pressed across his chest so that he could hardly breathe, 
he loosened it, but gained no relief He saw but half the world 
around him, the other half he carried with him in his inward 
thoughts and this 1s the condition in which he left Nuremberg. 
Not till he caught sight of the lofty mountains did the world 
appear more free to him, his thoughts were attracted to oufer 
objects, and tears came into his eyes The Alps appeared to him 
like the wings of earth folded together, unfolded, they would 
display the variegated pictures of dark woods, foaming waters, 
spreading clouds, and masses of snow “At the last day,” 
thought he, “the earth will unfold its great wings, and soar up- 
wards to the skies, there to burst like a soap-bubble in the radiant 
glance of the Deity. Oh,” sighed he, “that the last day were 
come !” 

Silently he wandered on through the country of the Alps, which 
seemed to him like a fruit garden, covered with soft turf From 
the wooden balconies of the houses the young lacemakers nodded 
as he passed The summits of the mountains glowed in the red 
evening sunset, and the green lakes beneath the dark trees reflected 
the glow Then he thought of the sea coast by the bay Kjoge, 
with a longing in his heart that was, however, without pain There, 
where the Rhine rolls onward lke a great billow, and dissolves 
itself into snowflakes, where glistening clouds are ever changing 
as if here was the place of their creation, while the rainbow flutters 
about them like a many-coloured nbbon, there did Knud think 
of the water-muill at Kjoge, with its rushing, foaming waters Gladly 
would he have remained ™ the quiet Rhenish town, but there 
were too many elders and ,willow-trees. ; 

So he travelled onwards, over a grand, lofty chain of mountaing, 
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over rugged, rocky precifoices, and along roads that hung on the 
mountain's side like a swa Jlow’s nest. The waters foamed in the 
depths below him The cltyuds Jay beneath him He wandered 
on, treading upon Alpine ro ses, thistles, and snow, with the sum- 
mer sun shining upon him, fill at length he bid farewell to the 
lands of the north Then “he passed on under the shade of 
blooming chestnut-trees, througsh vineyards, and fields of Indian 
corn, till conscious that the m'oyntains were as a wall between 
him and his early recollections , «and he wished it to be so 


Before him lay a large and spler’ lid city, called Mulan, and here 
‘ie‘tound a German master who en,jaged him as a workman The 
master and his wife, in whose workshop he was employed, were 
an old, pious couple , and the two ald people became quite fond 
of the quiet journeyman, who spoke but little, but worked more, 
and led a pious, Christian life , and even to himself 1t seemed as if 
God had removed the heavy burden from his heart His greatest 
pleasure was to climb, now and then, to the roof of the noble 
church, which was built of white marble. The pointed towers, 
the decorated and open cloisters, the stately columns, the white 
statues which smiled upon him from every corner and porch and 
arch,—all, even the church itself, seemed to him to have been 
formed from the snow of his native land Above him was the 
blue sky , below him, the city and the wide-spreading plains of 
Lombardy , and towards the north, the lofty mountains, covered 
with perpetual snow And then he thought of the church of 
Kyjoge, with its red, ivy-clad walls, but he had no longing to go 
there , here, beyond the mountains, he would die and be buned. 

Three years had passed away since he left his home, one year 
of that time he had dwelt at Milan 

One day his master took him into the town, not to the circus, 
in which riders performed, but to the opera, a large building, 
itself a sight well worth seeing The seven tiers of boxes, which 
reached from the ground to a dizzy height, near the ceiling, 
were hung with nich, silken curtains, and in them were seated 
elegantly dressed ladies, with bouquets of flowers in their hands, 
The gentlemen were also in full dress, and many of them wore 
decorations of gold and silver Thé place was so bnillantly 
lighted that it seemed lke sunshine, dnd glorious music rolled 
through the building Everything looked more beautiful than in 
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the theatre at Copenhagen, but then Joanna had been there, and 
—could it be? Yes—it was like magi¢,—she was here also ° for, 
when the curtain rose, there stood Joanna, dressed in silk and 
gold, and with a golden crown upg@n her head She sang, he 
thought, as only an angel could sing, and then she stepped for- 
ward to the front and smiled, as ‘only Joanna could smile, and 
looked directly at Knud Poor /Knud! he seized his master’s 
hand, and cried out quite loud, ‘7 Joanna,” but no one heard him 
excepting his master, for the ofr sounded above everything 





“ Yes, yes, it 1s Joanna,” say} his master, and he drew forth a 
printed bill, and pointed to Wer name, which was there -in fall 
Then it was not a dream All the audience applauded her, and 
threw wreaths of flowers at her, and every time she went away 
they called for her again, so that she was always coming and 
going In the street the people crowded round her carnage, and 
lrew it away thermselves without the horses Knudwas in the 
foremost row, and shouted as joyously as the rest , and when the 
carnage stopped before a brilliantly hghted house, Knud placed 
himself close to the door of the carnage It flew open, and she 
stepped out, the light fell upon her dear face, and he could see 
that she smiled as she thanked them, and appeared quite over- 
come Knud looked straight in her face, and she looked at him, 
but she did not recognise him A man, with a glittering star on 
his breast, gave her his arm, and people said the two were engaged 
to be marned Then Knud went home and packed up his knap- 
sack ; he felt he must return to the home of his childhood, to the 
elder-tree and the willow ‘Ah, under that willow-tree!” A 
man may live a whole life in one single hour 

The old couple begged him to remain, but words were useless. 
In vain they reminded him that winter was coming, and that the 
snow had already fallen on the mountains He said he could 
easily follow the track of the slowly-moving carnages, for which 
a path must be kept clear, and with nothing but his knapsack 
on his back, and leaning on his stick, he could step along 
briskly. So he turned his steps, to the mountains, ascended one 
side and descended the other, still going northward till his strength 
began to fail, and not a ‘house or village could be seen The 
stars shane 1m the sky above him, and down in the valley lights 
glittered hke stars, as if another sky were beneatit him; but his 
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head was dizzy and his feet stumbled, and he felt ill. The lights 
in the valley grew brighter and brighter, and more numerous, and 
he could see them moving to and fro, and then he understood 
that there must be a village in the distance, so he exerted his 
failing strength to reach it, and at length obtained shelter in a 
humble lodging He remained there that might and the whole of 
the following day, for his body required rest and refreshment, and 
in the valley there was rain and a thaw But early in the morn- 
ing of the third day, a man came with an organ and played one of 
the melodies of home, and after that Knud could remain there no 
longer, so he started again on his journey toward the north He 
travelled for many days with hasty steps, as if he were trying to 
reach home before all whom he rememberad should die, but he 
spoke to no one of this longing No one would have believed or 
understood this sorrow of his heart, the deepest that can be felt 
by human nature. Such grief 1s not for the world , itis not enter- 
taining even to friends, and poor Knud had no fnends , ~he was ‘a 
stranger, wandering through strange lands to his home in the north. 

He was walking one evening through the public roads, the 
country around hm was flatter, with fields and meadows, the air 
had a frosty feeling. A willow-tree grew by the road-side, every- 
thing reminded him of home He felt very tired , so he sat down 
under the tree, and very soon began to nod, then his eyes closed 
in sleep Yet still he seemed conscious that the willow-tree was 
stretching its branches over him, in his dreaming state the tree 
appeared like a strong, old man—the “ willow-father” himself, who 
had taken his tired son up in his arms to carry him back to the 
land of home, to the garden of his childhood, on the bleak open 
shores of Kjoge And then he dreamed that it was really the 
willow-tree itself from Kyoge, which had travelled out into the world 
to seek him, and now had found him and carried him back into 
the little garden, on the banks of the streamlet, and there stood 
Joanna, 1n all her splendour, with the golden crown on her head, 
as he had last seen her, to welcome him back. And then there 
appeared before him two remarkable shapes, which looked much 
more like human beings than when he had seen them mn his child- 
hood, they were changed, but he remembered that they were the 
to gingerbread cakes, the man and the woman, who had shown 
their best sides to the world and looked so good. 
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“We thank you,” they said to Knud, “for you have loosened 
our tongues, we have learnt from you that thoughts should be 
spoken freely, or nothing will come of them, and now sornething 
has come of our thoughts, for we are engaged to be marned” 
Then they walked away, hand-in-hand, through the streets of 
Kyoge, looking very respectable on the best side, which they were 
quite nght to show They turned their steps to the church, and 
Knud and Joanna followed them, also walking hand-in-hand, 
there stood the church, as of old, with 1ts red walls, on which the 
green ivy grew 

The great church door flew open wide, and as they walked up 
the broad aisle, soft tones of music sounded from the organ 
‘Our master first,” said the gingerbread pair, making room for 
Knud and Joanna_ As they knelt at the altar, Joanna bent her 
head over him, and cold, icy tears fell on his face from her eyes. 
They were, indeed, tears of ice, for her heart was melting. towards 

him ‘tnroagbuhis.strong love, and as her tears _fell.own his burning 
cheeks he awoke He was still sitting under the willow-tree in a 
strange land, on a cold wintry evening, with snow and hail falling 
from the clouds, and beating upon his face. 

“ That was the most delightful hour of my life,” said he, “al- 
though it was only a dream Oh, let me dream again” Then 
he closed his eyes once more, and slept and dreamed 

Towards morning there was a great fall of snow, the wind 
drifted it over him, but he still slept on The villagers came forth 
to go to church, by the roadside they found a workman seated, 
but he was dead! frozen to death under the willow-tree. 





The Shepherd’s Story of the Bond of Friendship, 

THE little dwelling in which we lived was of clay, but the door- 
posts were columns of fluted marble, found near the spot on which 
it stood The roof sloped nearly to the ground It was at this 
time dark, brown, and ugly, but had onginally been formed of 
blooming olive and laurel branches, brought from beyond the 
mountains The house was situated in a narrow gorge, whose 
rocky walls rose to a perpendicular height, naked and black, while 
round their summits clouds often hung, looking like white living 
figures Not a singing bitd was ever heard there, neither dad 
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men dance to the sound of the pipe. The spot was one sacred to 
olden times ; even its name recalled a memory of the days when 
tt was called “Delphi” Then the summits of the dark, sacred 
mountains were covered with snow, and the highest, mount Par. 
nassus, glowed longest in the red evening light The brook which 
rolled from it near our house, was also sacred * How well I can 
remember every spot in that deep, sacred solitude! A fire had 
been kindled in the midst of the hut, and while the hot ashes lay 
there red and glowing, the bread was bakedinthem At times the 
snow would be piled so high around our hut as almost to hide it, 
and then my mother appeared most cheerful She would hold my 
head between her hands, and sing the songs she never sang at other 
times, for the Turks, our masters, would not allow 1t She sang,— 

“On the summit of mount Olympus, in a forest of dwarf 
firs, lay an old stag His eyes were heavy with tears, and glitter- 
ify with colours like dewdrops, and there came by a roebuck, 
and said, ‘What ailest thee, that thou weepest blue and red tears?’ 
And the stag answered, ‘The Turk has come to our city, he has 
wild dogs for the chase, a goodly pack’ ‘I will drive them away 
across the islands!’ cried the young roebuck, ‘I will drive them 
away across the islands into the deep sea.’ But before evening 
‘the roebuck was slain, and before night the hunted stag was dead ” 

And when my mother sang thus, her eyes would become moist ; 
and on the long eyelashes were tears, but she concealed them and 
watched the black bread baking.in_the ashes Then I would 
clench my fist, and cry, “We will kill these Turks!” ~But she 
repeated the words of the song, “I will dnve them across the 
islands to the deep sea, but before evening came the roebuck was 
slain, and before the night the hunted stag was dead ” 

We had been lonely in our hut for several days and nights when 
my father came home I knew he would bring me some shells 
from the gulf of Lepanto, or perhaps a knife with a shining blade. 
This time he brought, under his sheep-skin cloak, a little child, a 
little half-naked girl She was wrapped in a fur, but when this was 
taken off, and she lay in my mother’s lap, three silver coins were 
“und fastened in her dark hair, they were all her possessions, 
My father told us that the child’s parents had been killed by the 
Turks, and he talked so much about them that I dreamed of 
Turks all night. He himself had been wounded, and my mother 
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bound up his arm. It was a deep wound, and the thick sheep- 
skin cloak was stiff with congealed blood. The little maiden was 
to be my sister. How pretty and bright she looked. even my 
mother’s eyes were not more gentle than hers Anastasia, as she 
was called, was to be my sister, because her father had been united 
to mine by an old Custom, which we still follow They had sworn 
brotherhood in their youth, and the most beautiful and virtuous 
maiden in the neighbourhood was chosen to perform the act of 
consecration upon this bond of fnendship So now this little gurl 
was my sister She sat in my lap, and I brought her flowers, and 
feathers from the birds of the mountain. We drank together of 
the waters of Parnassus, and dwelt for many years beneath the 
Jaurel roof of the hut, while, winter after winter, my mother sang 
her song of the stag who shed red tears But as yet I did not 
understand that the sorrows of my own countrymen were murrored 
in those tears e 

One day there came to our hut Franks, men from a far country, 
whose dress was different to ours They had tents and beds 
with them, carned by horses, and they were accompanied by more 
than twenty Turks, all armed with swords and muskets These 
Franks were friends of the Pacha, and had letters from him, com- 
manding an escort forthem They only came to see our mountain, 
to ascend Parnassus amid the snow and clouds, and took at the 
strange black rocks which raised their steep sides near our hut. 
They could not find room 1p she Aut, nor eat the smoke that 
rolled along the ceiling till 1t found its way out at the low door, so 
they pitched their tents on a small space outside our dwelling, 
Roasted lambs and birds were brought forth, and strong, sweet 
wine, of which the Turks are forbidden to partake. 

When they departed, I accompanied them for some distance, 
carrying my little sister Anastasia, wrapped in a goat-skin, on my 
back One of the Frankish gentlemen made me stand 1n front of 
a rock, and drew us both as we stood there, so that we looked like 
one creature. I did not think of it then, but Anastasia and I were 
really one. She was always sitting on my lap, or nding in the goat- 
skin on my back , and in my dreams she always appeared to me. 

Two nights after this, other men, armed with knives and mus 
kets, came into our tent. They were Albanians, brave men, my 
mother told me. They only stayed a short tyme. My sister Ans 
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stasia sat on the knee of one of them; and when they were gone, 
she had not three, but two silver coins 1n her hair—one had dis- 
appeared They wrapped tobacco in strips of paper, and smoked 
it; and I rgmember they were uncertain as to the road they’ ought 
to take But they were obliged to go at last, and my father went 
with them Soon after, we heard the sound of, firing The noise 
continued, and presently soldiers rushed into our hut, and took 
my mother and myself and Anastasia pnsoners They declared 
that we had entertained robbers, and that my father had acted as 
their guide, and therefore we must now go with them ‘The corpses 
of the robbers, and my father’s corpse, were brought into the hut. 
I saw my poor dead father, and cried till I fell asleep When I 
awoke, I found myself in a pnson; but the room was not worse 
than our own in the hut They gave me onions and musty wine 
from a tarred cask , but we were not accustomed to much better 
fare athome How long we were kept in pnison, I do not know, 
but many days and nights passed by We were set free about 
Easter-time I carried Anastasia on my back, and we walked very 
slowly , for my mother was very weak, and it 1s a long way to the 
sea, to the Gulf of Lepanto 
On our arnval, we entered a church, in which there were beau- 
tiful pictures in golden frames ‘They were pictures of angels, fair 
and bright, and yet our httle Anastasia looked equally beautiful, 
as it seemed to me In the centre of the floor stood a coffin filled 
with roses My mother told me it was the Lord Jesus Chnst who 
was represented by these roses Then the pnest announced, 
‘Christ is msen,” and all the people greeted each other Each 
one carried a burning taper in his hand, and one was given to me, 
as well as to little Anastasia. The music sounded, and the people 
left the church hand-in-hand, with joy and gladness Outside, the 
women were roasting the paschal lamb We were invited to par- 
take , and as I sat by the fire, a boy, older than myself, put his 
arms round my neck, and kissed me, and said, “ Christ 1s msen.” 
And thus it was that for the first ttme I met Aphtanides, 
My mother could make fishermen’s nets, for which there was 
a great demand here in the bay, and we lived a long time by 
the side of the sea, the beautiful sea, that had a taste like tears, 
* and in its colours reminded me of the stag that wept red tears; 
for sometimes its waters were red, and sometimes green or blue, 
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Aphtanides knew how to manage our boat, and I often sat in it, 
with my little Anastasia, while it ghded on through the water, swift 
as a bird flying through the air Then, when the sun set, how 
beautifully, deeply blue, would be the tint on the mountains, one 
rising above the other in the far distance, and the summit of mount 
Parnassus rising above them all like a glorious crown Its top glit- 
tered in the evening rays hike molten gold, and 1t seemed as if the 
light came from within it; for long after the sun had sunk beneath 
the horizon, the mountain-top would glow in the clear, blue sky. 
The white aquatic birds skimmed the surface of the water in their 
flight, and all was calm and still as amid the black rocks at Delphi. 
I lay on my back 1n the boat, Anastasia leaned against me, while 
the stars above us glittered more brightly than the lamps in our 
church ‘They were the same stars, and in the same position over 
me as when I used to sit in front of our hut at Delphi, and I had 
almost begun to fancy I was still there, when suddenly there wae 
a splash in the water—Anastasia had fallen in, but in a moment 
Aphtanides had sprung in after her, and was now holding her up 
tome We dried her clothes as well as we were able, and re- 
mained on the water till they were dry, for we did not wish it to 
be known what a fright we had had, nor the danger which our little 
adopted sister had incurred, in whose life Aphtanides had now a part. 

The summer came, and the burning heat of the sun tinted the 
leaves of the trees with lines of gold. I thought of our cool moun- 
tain-home, and the fresh water that flowed near it, my mother, 
too, longed for it, and one evening we wandered towards home. 
How peaceful and silent it was as we walked on through the thick, 
wild thyme, still fragrant, though the sun had scorched the leaves. 
Not a single herdsman did we meet, not a solitary hut did we 
pass , everything appeared lonely and deserted—only a shooting 
star showed that in the heavens there was yet life I know not 
whether the clear, blue atmosphere gleamed with its own hght, or 
if the radiance came from the stars , but we could distinguish quite 
plainly the outline of the mountains My mother lighted a fire, and 
roasted some roots she had brought with her, and I and my little 
sister slept among the bushes, without fear of the ugly smidraki,* 


* According to a superstition among the Greeks, this is 3 monster produced! , 
nig oe entrails of slauishtered sheep, which have been hives oway 
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from whose throat issues fire, or of the wolf and the jackal, for 
may mother sat by us, and I considered her presence sufficient pro- 
tection 

We reached our old home, but the cottage was in ruins, arid we 
had to build“a new one With the aid of some neighbours, chiefly 
women, the walls were in a few days erected, and very soon co- 
vered with a roof of olive-branches My mother obtained a living 
by making bottle-cases of bark and skins, and I kept the sheep 
belonging to the priests, who were sometimes peasants,* while I 
had for my playfellows Anastasia and the turtles 

Once our beloved Aphtanides paid usa visit He said he had 
been longing to see us so much, and he remained with us two 
whole happy days A month afterwards he came again to wish us 
good-bye, and brought with him a large fish for my mother He 
told us he was going 1n a ship to Corfu and Patras, and could re- 
lage a great many stories, not only about the fishermen who hved 
near the gulf of Lepanto, but also of kings and heroes who had 
once possessed Greece, just as the Turks possess 1t now 

I have seen a bud on a rose-bush gradually, in the course of a 
few weeks, unfold its leaves till 1t became a rose in all its beauty, 
and, before I was aware of it, I beheld it blooming 1n rosy love- 
liness The same thing had happened to Anastasia. Unnoticed 
by me, she had gradually become a beautiful maiden, and I was 
now also a stout, strong youth The wolf-skins that covered the 
bed in which my mother and Anastasia slept, had been taken from 
wolves which I had myself shot 

Years had gone by when, one evening, Aphtanides came in. 
He had grown tall and slender as a reed, with strong limbs, and a 
dark, brown skin He kissed us all, and had so much to tell of 
what he had seen of the great ocean, of the fortifications at Malta, 
and of the marvellous sepulchres of Egypt, that I looked up to 
him with a kind of veneration His stones were as strange as the 
legends of the priests of olden times 

“ How much you know!” I exclaimed, “and what wonders you 
can relate!” 

“T thnk what you once told me, the finest of all,” he re 
phed , “you told me of a thing that has never been out of my 


** A peasant who can read is often made a pnest ; he is addressed as ‘* Most 
holy sr,” and the other peasants kiss the ground on which he has steppe, 
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thoughts—of the good old custom of ‘the bond of frendship,’~ 
a custom I should hke to follow. Brother, let you and I go to 
church, as your father and Anastasia’s father once did Your sis- 
ter Anastasia is the most beautiful and most innocent of maidens, 
and she shall consecrate the deed No people have such grand 
old customs as we, Greeks ” 

Anastasia blushed like a young rose, and my mother kissed 
Aphtanides 

At about two miles from our cottage, where the earth on the 
hill is sheltered by a few scattered trees, stood the little church, 
with a silver lamp hanging before the altar I put on my best 
clothes, and the white tunic fell m graceful folds over my hips. 
The red jacket fitted tight and close, the tassel on my Fez cap 
was of silver, and in my girdle glittered a kmife and my pistols 
Aphtanides was clad in the blue dress worn by the Greek sailors, 
on his breast hung a silver medal with the figure of the Virgen 
Mary, and his scarf was as costly as those worn by nch lords 
Every one could see that we were about to perform a solemn cere- 
mony When we entered the little, unpretending church, the even- 
ing sunlight streamed through the open door on the burning lamp, 
and glittered on the golden picture frames We knelt down toge- 
ther on the altar steps, and Anastasia drew near and stood beside 
us <A long, white garment fell in graceful folds over her delicate 
form, and on her white neck and bosom hung a chain entwined 
with old and new coins, forming a kind of collar Her black hair 
was fastened into a knot, and confined by a head-dress formed of 
gold and silver coms which had been found in an ancient temple 
No Greek girl had more beautiful ornaments than these Her 
countenance glowed, and her eyes were like two stars We all 
three offered a silent prayer, and then she said to us, “ Will you be 
friends 1n life and in death ?” 

Yes,” we replied. 

“Will you each remember to say, whatever may happen, ‘ My 
brother 1s a part of myself, his secret is my secret, my happiness 
is his, self-sacrifice, patience, everything belongs to me as they 
do to him’ ?” 

And we again answered, “Yes.” Then she joined our hands 
and kissed us on the forehead, and we again prayed silently. Aftet - 
this a priest came through a door near the altar, and blessed we 
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all three Then a song was sung by other holy men behind the 
altar-screen, and the bond of eternal fnendship was confirmed, 
When we rose, I saw my mother standing by the church door, 
weeping 

How cheerful everything seemed now 1n our little cottage by the 
Delphian springs! On the evening before his departure, Aphta- 
nides sat thoughtfully beside me on the slopes of the mountain His 
arm was flung round me, and mine was round his neck We spoke 
of the sorrows of Greece, and of the men of the country who could 
be trusted Every thought of our souls lay clear before us Pre- 
sently I seized his hand “ Aphtanides,” I exclaimed, “there 1s 
one thing still that you must know,—one thing that till now has 
been a secret between myself and Heaven My whole soul is 
filled with love,—with a love stronger than the love I bear to my 
mother and to thee.” 

“And whom do you love?” asked Aphtanides. And his face 
and neck grew red as fire 

“T love Anastasia,” I replied. 

Then his hand trembled mn mine, and he became pale as a 
corpse I saw it, I understood the cause, and I believe my hand 
trembled too. I bent towards him, I kissed his forehead, and 
whispered, ‘“‘ I have never spoken of this to her, and perhaps she 
does not love me _ Brother, think of this, I have seen her daily, 
she has grown up beside me, and has become a part of my soul ” 

‘¢ And she shail be thine,” he exclaimed , “thine! I may not 
wrong thee, nor will I do so_ I also love her, but to-morrow I 
depart Ina year we will see each other again, but then you wil} 
be marned , shall it not be so? I have a httle gold of my own, it 
shall be yours You must and shall take it.” 

We wandered silently homeward across the mountains It was 
late in the evening when we reached my mother’s door. Anastasia 
held the lamp as we entered, my mother was not there She 
looked at Aphtanides with a sweet but mournful expression on her 
face. ‘To-morrow you are going to leave us,” she said “Iam 
very sorry.” 

“ Sorry !” he exclaimed, and his voice was troubled with a grief 
as deep as my own. I could not speak; but he seized her hand 
and said, “ Our brother yonder loves you, and 1s he not dear to 
you? His very silence now proves his affection.” 
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Anastasia trembled, and burst into tears, Then I saw no one, 
thought of none, but her I threw my arms round her, and pressed 
my lips to hers As she flung her arms round my neck, the lamp 
fell td the ground, and we were in darkness, dark as the heart of 
poor Aphtanides 

Before daybreak he rose, kissed us all, and said “ Farewell,” 
and went away He had given ail his money to my mother for us, 
Anastasia was betrothed to me, and in a few days afterwards she 
became my wife. 





The Jewish Maiden, 


In a charity school, among the children, sat a httle Jewish girl. 
She was a good, intelligent child, and very quick at her lessons; 
but the Scripture-lesson class she was not allowed to join, for this 
was a Christian school During the hour of this lesson, the Jewish 
girl was allowed to learn her geography, or to work her sum for 
the next day, and when her geography lesson was perfect, the 
book remained open before her, but she read not another word, for 
she sat silently listening to the words of the Christian teacher He 
soon became aware that the little one was paying more attention 
to what he said than most of the other children. ‘“ Read your 
book, Sarah,” he said to her gently 

But again and again he saw her dark, beaming eyes fixed upon 
him, and once, when he asked her a question, she could answer 
him even better than the other children She had not only heard, 
but understood his words, and pondered them in her heart Her 
father, a poor but honest man, had placed his daughter at the 
school on the conditions that she should not be instructed in the 
Christian faith But it might have caused confusion, or raised 
discontent 1n the minds of the other children, 1f she had been sent 
out of the room, so she remained , and now it was evident this could 
not go on The teacher went to her father, and advised him to 
remove his daughter from the school, or to allow her to become a 
Christian “I cannot any longer be an idle spectator of those 
peaming eyes, which express such a deep and earnest longing for 
the words of the gospel,” said he. 

Then the father burst into tears. “I know very httle of the 
law of my fathers,” he said , “ but Sarah’s mother was firm in her 
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faith as a daughter of Israel, and I vowed to her on her deathbed 
that onr child should never be baptized I must keep my vow; 
it 1s to me even as a covenant with God Himself” And so the 
little Jewish girl left the Chnstian school ° 
Years rolled by In one of the smallest provincial towns, in a 
humble household, lived a poor maiden of the Jewish faith, as ser- 
vant Her hair was black as ebony, her eye dark as night, yet full 
of light and brilliancy so peculiar to the daughters of the east It 
was Sarah The expression in the face of the grown-up maiden 
was still the same as when, a child, she sat on the schoolroom form 
listening with thoughtful eyes to the words of the Christian teacher. 
Every Sunday there sounded forth from a church close by the 
tones of an organ and the singing of the congregation The 
Jewish girl heard them in the house where, industrious and faithful 
in all things, she performed her household duties ‘Thou shalt 
*keep the Sabbath holy,” said the voice of the law 1n her heart , but 
her Sabbath was a working day among the Chnistians, which was 
a great trouble to her And then as the thought arose in her mind, 
“Does God reckon by days and hours?” her conscience felt 
satisfied on this question, and she found it a comfort to her, that 
on the Christian Sabbath she could have an hour for her own 
prayers undisturbed The music and singing of the congrega- 
tion sounded in her ears while at work in her kitchen, till the 
place itself became sacred to her. Then she would read in the 
Old Testament, that treasure and comfort to her people, and it 
was indeed the only Scriptures she could read Faithfully in her 
inmost thoughts had she kept the words of her father to her teacher 
when she left the school, and the vow he had made to her dying 
mother that she should never receive Chnstian baptism The 
New Testament must remain to her a sealed book, and yet she 
knew a great deal of its teachings, and the sound of the gospel 
truths still lingered among the recollections of her childhood 
One evening she was sitting in a corner of the dining-room, 
while her masterread aloud It was not the gospel he read, but an 
old story-book ; therefore she might stay and listen to hm The 
story related that a Hungarian knight, who had been taken prisoner 
by a Turkish pasha, was most cruelly treated by hm He caused 
him to be yoked with his oxen to the plough, and driven with 
blows from the whip till the blood flowed, and he almost sunk 
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with exhaustion and pain. The faathful wife of the knight at 
home gave up all her jewels, mortgaged her castle and land, and 
his friends raised large sums to make up the ransom demanded for 
his release, which was most enormously high It was collected at 
last, and the knight released from slavery and misery. Sick and 
exhausted, he reached home. 

Ere long came another summons to a struggle with the foes of 
Christianity The still hving kmght heard the sound, he could 
endure no more, he had neither peace nor rest He caused him 
self to be lifted on his war-horse , the colour came into his cheeks, 
and his strength returned to him again as he went forth to battle 
and to victory The very same pasha who had yoked him to the 
plough, became his prisoner, and was dragged to a dungeon 1n the 

‘castle But an hour had scarcely passed, when the knight stood 
before the captive pasha, and inquired, “ What do you suppose 
awaiteth thee ?” A 

“T know,” replied the pasha, “ retribution ” 

“Yes, the retmbution of a Chnstian,” replied the knight. 
“The teaching of Christ, the Teacher, commands us to forgive 
our enemies, to love our neighbours, for God 1s love Depart in 
peace return to thy home I give thee back to thy loved ones 
But in future be mild and humane to all who are in trouble.” 

Then the prisoner burst into tears, and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, how 
could I imagine such mercy and forgiveness! I expected pain 
and torment It seemed to me so sure, that I took poison, which 
I secretly carried about me, and im a few hours its effects will 
destroy me. I must die! Nothing can save me! But before I 
die, explain to me the teaching which 1s so full of love and mercy, 
so great and God-like Oh, that I may hear this teaching, and die 
a Chnstian!” And his prayer was granted 

This was the legend which the master read out of the old story- 
book. Every one in the house who was present listened, and 
shared the pleasure, but Sarah, the Jewish gurl, sitting so still in a 
corner, felt her heart burn with excitement. Great tears came into 
her shining, dark eyes, and with the same gentle piety with which 
she had once listened to the gospel while sitting on the form at 
school, she felt its grandeur now, and the tears rolled down her 
cheeks. Then the last words of her dying mother rose before 
her, “Let not my child become a Christian,” and with them 
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sounded in her heart the words of the law, “ Honour thy father 
and thy mother ” 

“J am not admitted among the Chnistians,” she said; “ they 
mock me as,a Jewish girl, the neighbours’ boys did so last Sanday 
when I stood looking in through the open church door at the 
candles burning on the altar, and listening to the smging Ever 
since I sat on the school-bench I have felt the power of Chnistt- 
anity, a power which, like a sunbeam, streams into my heart, how- 
ever closely I may close my eyes against 1t But I will not grieve 
thee, my mother, 1n thy grave Iwill not be unfaithful to my 
father’s vow I will not read the Bible of the Chnstians I have 
the God of my fathers, and in Him I will trust” 

And again years passed by Sarah’s master died, and his widow 
found herself in such reduced circumstances that she wished to 
dismiss her servant-maid , but Sarah refused to leave the house, 
and she became a true support in time of trouble, and kept the 
household together by working till late at might, with her busy hands, 
to earn their daily bread Nota relative came forward to assist 
them, and the widow was confined to a sick bed for months and 
grew weaker from day to day Sarah worked hard, but contrived 
to spare time to amuse her and watch by the sick bed She was 
gentle and pious, an angel of blessing in that house of poverty 

“ My Bible hes on the table yonder,” said the sick woman one 
day to Sarah ‘Read me something from it, the mght appears 
so long, and my spirit thirsts to hear the word of God” 

And Sarah bowed her head She took the book, and folded 
her hands over the Bible of the Christians, and at last opened it, 
and read to the sick woman. Tears stood in her eyes as she read, 
and they shone with brightness, for in her heart it was light 

“‘ Mother,” she murmured, “ thy child may not receive Chnistian 
baptism, nor be admitted into the congregation of Christiin peo- 
ple Thou hast so willed it, and I will respect thycommand We 
are therefore still united here on earth , but in the next world there 
will be a higher union, even with God Himself; who leads and 
guides His people till death He came down from heaven to 
earth to suffer for us, that we should bring forth fruits of repentance. 
T understand 1t now I know not how I learnt this truth, unless 
{t 1s through the name of Christ.” Yet she trembled as she pro- 
nounced the holy name She struggled against these convictions 
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of the truth of Christianity for some days, till one evening while 
watching by her mistress she was suddenly taken very ill, her 
limbs tottered under her, and she sank fainting by the bedside of 
the sick woman 

“ Poor Sarah,” said the neighbours , “she 1s overcome with hard 
work and might watching” And then they carried her to the 
hospital for the sick poor There she died, and they bore her to 
her resting-place in the earth, but not to the churchyard of the 
Chnstians There was no place for the Jewish girl, but they dug 
a grave for her outside the wall And God’s sun, which shines 
upon the graves of the Christians, also throws its beams on the 
grave of the Jewish maiden beyond the wall And when the 
psalms of the Christians sound across the churchyard, their echo 
reaches her lonely resting-place , and she who sleeps there will be 
counted worthy at the resurrection, through the name of Chnist 
the Lord, who said to His disciples, “John baptized you wih 
water, but I will baptize you with the Holy Ghost.” 





Dhe Glo Bachelor's Nightcap. 


THFkF 1s a street in Copenhagen with a very strange name _ It 
is called ‘‘ Hysken” street Where the name came from, and 
what it means is very uncertain It is said to be German, but 
this 1s unjust to the Germans, for 1t would then be called 
“‘ Hauschen,” not “ Hysken” ‘“ Hauschen,” means a little house , 
and for many years 1t consisted only of a few small houses, which 
were scarcely larger than the wooden booths we see 1n the market 
places at fair time They were perhaps a little higher, and had 
windows , but the panes consisted of horn or bladder-skins, for 
glass was then too dear to have glazed windows 1n every house. 
This was a long time ago, so long indeed that our grandfathers, 
and even great-grandfathers, would speak of those days as “ olden 
times ,” indeed, many centuries have passed since then 

The nch merchants in Bremen and Lubeck, who carned on 
trade in Copenhagen, did not reside in the town themselves, but 
sent their clerks, who dwelt in the wooden booths 1n the Hauschen 
street, and sold beer and spices The German beer was very 
good, and there were many sorts—from Bremen, Prussia, and 
Brunswick—and quantities of all sorts of spices, saffron, amiseed, 
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ginger, and especially pepper; indeed, pepper was almost the 
chief article sold here, so it happened at last that the German 
clerks m Denmark got their nickname of “pepper gentry” It 
had been made a condition with these clerks that they should not 
marry, so that those who lived to be old had to take care of 
themselves, to attend to their own comforts, and even to light 
their own fires, when they had any to light. Many of them were 
very aged, lonely old boys, with strange thoughts and eccentric 
habits. From this, all unmarned men, who have attained a cer- 
tain age, ace called, in Denmark, “ pepper gentry ,” and this must 
be remembered by all those who wish to understand the story. 
These “pepper gentlemen,” or, as they are called in England, 
* old bachelors,” are often made a butt for ridicule, they are told 
to put on their nightcaps, draw them over their eyes, and go to 
sleep. ‘The boys in Denmark make a song of it, thus — 
. *¢ Poor old bachelor, cut your wood, 
Such a nightcap was never seen ; 


Who would think it was ever clean ? 
Go to sleep, 1t will do you good ” 


So they sing about the “pepper gentleman ,” so do they make 
sport of the poor old bachelor and his nightcap, and all because 
they really know nothing of either It 1s a cap that no one need 
wish for, or laugh at And why not? Well, we shall hear in the story. 

In olden times, Hauschen Street was not paved, and passen- 
gers would stumble out of one hole into another, as they generally 
do in unfrequented highways, and the street was so narrow, and 
the booths leaning against each other were so close together, that 
in the summer time a sail would be stretched across the street from 
one booth to another opposite. At these times the odour of the 
pepper, saffron, and ginger became more powerful than ever. 
Behind the counter, as a rule, there were no young men The 
clerks were almost all old boys, but they did not dress as we are 
accustomed to see old men represented, wearing wigs, night- 
caps, and knee-breeches, and with coat and waistcoat buttoned 
up to the chin We have seen the portraits of our great-grand- 
fathers dressed in this way, but the “pepper gentlemen” had no 
money to spare to have their portraits taken, though one of them 
would have made a very interesting picture for us now, if taken as 
he appeared standing behind his counter, or going to church, ox 
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on holidays On these occasions they wore high-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hats, and sometimes a younger clerk would stick a feathet 
in his The woollen shirt was concealed by a broad, linen collar; 
the close jacket was buttoned up to the chin, and the cloak hung 
loosely over it, the trousers were tucked into the broad, tipped 
shoes, for the clerks wore no stockings They generally stuck, a 
table-knife and spoon in their girdles, as well as a larger knife, as 
a@ protection to themselves, and such a weapon was often veny 
necessary 


After this fashion was Anthony dressed on holidays and festivals, 


excepting that, instead of a high-crowned hat, he wore a kind of 
bonnet, and under it a knitted cap, a regular nightcap, to which 
he was so accustomed that it was always on his head, he had 
two, nightcaps I mean, not heads Anthony was one of the oldest 
of the clerks, and just the subject for a painter He was as thin 
as a lath, wrinkled round the mouth and eyes, had long, bony 
fingers, bushy, grey eyebrows, and over his left eye hung a thick 
tuft of hair, which did not look handsome, but made his appear- 
ance very remarkable People knew that he came from Bremen ; 
it was not exactly his home, although his master resided there. 
His ancestors were from Thuringia, and had lived in the town of 
Eisenach, close by Wartburgh Old Anthony seldom spoke of 
this place, but he thought of 1t all the more 

The old clerks of Hauschen Street very seldom met together , 
each one remained in his own booth, which was closed early 
enough 1n the evening, and then 1t looked dark and dismal out in 
the street Only a faint glimmer of light struggled through the 
horn panes in the little window on the roof, while within sat the 
old clerk, generally on his bed, singing his evening hymn in a low 
voice, or he would be moving about in his booth till late in the 
night, busily employed in many things It certainly was not a 
very lively existence To be a stranger in a strange land 1s a 
bitter lot, no one notices you unless you happen to stand in ther 
way. Often, when it was dark night outside, with rain or snow 
falling, the place looked quite deserted and gloomy There were 
no lamps 1n the street, excepting a very small one, which hung at 
one end of the street, before a picture of the Virgin, which had 
been painted on the wall The dashing of the water agamst the 
bulwarks of a neighbouring castle could plamly be heard, Such 
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evenings are long and dreary, unless people can find something 
to do, and so Anthony found it. There were not always things 
to be “packed or unpacked, nor paper bags to be made, nor the 
scales to he polished. So Anthony invented employment; he 
mended his clothes and patched his boots, and when he at last 
went to bed, his mghtcap, which he had wom from habit, still 
remained on his head , he had only to pull 1t down a little farther 
over his forehead Very soon, however, it would be pushed up 
again to see if the light was properly put out, he would touch it, 
press the wick together, and at last pull his nightcap over his eyes 
and lie down again on the other side But often there would 
arise in his mind a doubt as to whether every coal had been quite 
put out in the little fre-pan in the shop below If even a tiny 
spark had remained it might set fire to something, and cause great 
damage Then he would nse from his bed, creep down the lad- 
@er—for 1t could scarcely be called a flight of stairrs—and when he 
reached the fire-pan not a spark could be seen , so he had just to 
go back again to bed _— But often, when he had got half way back, 
he would fancy the iron shutters of the door were not properly 
fastened, and his thin legs would carry him down again And 
when at last he crept into bed, he would be so cold that his teeth 
chattered in his head He would draw the coverlet closer round 
him, pull his nightcap over his eyes, and try to turn his thoughts 
from trade, and from the labours of the day, to olden times But 
this was scarcely an agreeable entertainment , for thoughts of olden 
memories raise the curtains from the past, and sometimes pierce 
the heart with painful recollections till the agony brings tears to 
the waking eyes And so it was with Anthony, often the scald- 
ing tears, like pearly drops, would fall from his eyes to the cover- 
let and roll on the floor with a sound as if one of his heartstrings 
had broken. Sometimes, with a lurid flame, memory would light 
up a picture of life which had never faded from his heart. If he 
dried his eyes with his nightcap, then the tear and the picture would 
be crushed , but the source of the tears remained and welled up 
again in his heart. The pictures did not follow one another in 
order, as the circumstances they represented had occurred ; very 
often the most painful would come together, and when those came 
which were most full of joy, they had always the deepest shadow 
thrown upon them. 
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The beech-woods of Denmark are acknowledged by every one 
to be very beautiful, but more beautiful still in the eyes of old 
Anthony were the beech-woods in the neighbourhood of Wartburg. 
More grand and venerable to him seemed the old oak« around the 
proud baronial castle, where the creeping plants hung over the 
stony summits of the rocks , sweeter was the perfume there of the 
apple-blossom than 1n all the land of Denmark How vividly were 
represented to him, in a glittering tear that rolled down his cheek, 
two children at play—a boyandagnl The boy had rosy cheeks, 
golden minglets, and clear, blue eyes, he was the son of Anthony, 
a rich merchant, 1t was himself The little girl had brown eyes 
and black hair, and was clever and courageous, she was the mayor's 
daughter, Molly The children were playmg with an apple, they 
shook the apple, and heard the pips rattlhng init Then they cut 
it in two, and each of them took half They also divided the pips 
and ate all but one, which the little girl proposed should be placed 
in the ground 

* You will see what will come out,” she said, “something you 
don’t expect. A whole apple-tree will come out, but not directly ” 
Then they got a flower-pot, filled 1t with earth, and were soon both 
very busy and eager about it The boy made a hole in the earth 
with his finger, and the little girl placed the pip in the hole, and 
then they both covered it over with earth 

“Now you must not take 1t out to-morrow to see if 1t has taken 
root,” said Molly, “no one ever should dothat Ididso withmy 
flowers, but only twice, I wanted to see if they were growing I 
didn’t know any better then, and the flowers all died.” 

Little Anthony kept the flower-pot, and every morning during the 
whole winter he looked at it, but there was nothing to be seen 
but black earth At last, however, the spring came, and the sun 
shone warm again, and then two little green leaves sprouted forth 
in the pot 

‘They are Molly and me,” said the boy ‘ How wonderful they 
are, and so beautiful !” 

Very soon a third leaf made its appearance 

“Who does that stand for?” thought he, and then came another 
and another Day after day, and week after week, till the plant 
became quite atree. And all this about the two children was 
mirrored to old Anthony in a single tear, which could soon be 
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wiped away and disappear, but might come again from its source 
m the heart of the old man 

In the neighbourhood of Eisenach stretches a ndge of stony 
mountains, one of which has a rounded outline, and shows itself 
above the rest without tree, bush, or grass on its barren summits. 
It is called the “Venus mountain,” and the story goes that the 
“Lady Venus,” one of the heathen goddesses, keeps house there. 
She is also called “Lady Halle,” as every child round E:senach 
well knows She it was who enticed the noble knight, Tann- 
hauser, the minstrel, from the circle of singers at Wartburg into her 
mountain 

Little Molly and Anthony often stood by this mountain, and 
one day Molly said, “Do you dare to knock and say, ‘Lady 
Halle, Lady Halle, open the door Tannhauser 1s here!’” But 
Anthony did not dare Molly, however, did, though she only 
said the words, “ Lady Halle, Lady Halle,” loudly and distinctly ; 
the rest she muttered so much under her breath that Anthony felt 
certain she had really said nothing , and yet she looked quite bold 
and saucy, just as she did sometimes when she was 1n the garden 
with a number of other little girls, they would all stand round 
him together, and want to kiss him, because he did not like to be 
kissed, and pushed them away Then Molly was the only one 
who dared to resist him. “JZ may kiss him,” she would say 
proudly, as she threw her arms round his neck, she was vain of 
her power over Anthony, for he would submit quietly and think 
nothing of 1t Molly was very charming, but rather bold, and 
how she did tease! 

They said Lady Halle was beautiful, but her beauty was that of 
atempting fiend. Saint Elizabeth, the tutelar saint of the land, 
the pious Pnncess of Thuringia, whose good deeds have been 
immortalized in so many places through stories and legends, had 
greater beauty and more real grace. Her picture hung in the 
chapel, surrounded by silver lamps, but it did not in the least 
resemble Molly 

The apple-tree, which the two children had planted, grew year 
after year, till 1t became so large that it had to be transplanted into 
the garden, where the dew fell and the sun shone warmly. And 

* there it increased in strength so much as to be able to withstand 
the cold of winter, and after passing through the severe weather, it 
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seemed to put forth its blossoms in spring for very joy that the cold 
season had gone In autumn it produced two apples, one for Molly 
and one for Anthony , it could not well do less The tree after this 
grew very rapidly, and Molly grew with the tree She was as fresh 
as an apple-blossom, but Anthony was not to behold this flower 
forlong All things change, Molly’s father left his old home, and 
Molly went with him far away In our time, it would be only a 
journey of a few hours, but then it took more than a day and a 
night to travel so far eastward from E:senach to a town still called 
Weimar, on the borders of Thunngia And Molly and Anthony 
both wept, but these tears all flowed together into one tear which 
had the rosy shimmer of yoy Molly had told him that she loved 
him—loved him more than all the splendours of Weimar 

One, two, three years went by, and during the whole time he 
received only two letters One came by the carrier, and the other 
a traveller brought The way was very long and difficult, with 
many turnings and windings through towns and villages How 
often had Anthony and Molly heard the story of Tnstan and Isolda, 
and Anthony had thought the story applied to him, although 
Tnstan means born in sorrow, which Anthony certainly was not ; 
nor was it hkely he would ever say of Molly as Tnstan said of 
Isolda, “She has forgotten me” But, 1n truth, Isolda had not 
forgotten him, her faithful friend, and when both were laid in 
their graves, one on each side of the church, the linden-trees that 
grew by each grave spread over the roof, and, bending towards 
each other, mingled their blossoms together Anthony thought it 
avery beautiful, but mournful story, yet he never feared anything 
so sad would happen to him and Molly, as he passed the spot, 
whistling the air of a song, composed hy the minstrel Walter, called 
the “ Willow bird,” beginning— 


** Under the linden-trees, 
Out on the heath.” 


One stanza pleased him exceedingly — 
‘‘ Through the forest, and in the vale, 
Sweetly warbles the mghtingale.”’ 
This song was often in his mouth, and he sung or whistled it on 
a moonlight night, when he rode on horseback along the deep, 
hollow way, on his road to Weimar, to visit Molly He wished to ' 
arrive unexpectedly, and so indeed he did. He was received with 
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a hearty welcome, and introduced to plenty of grand and pleasant 
“gmpany, where overflowing winecups were passed about. A 
pretty room and a good bed were provided for him, and yet his 
reception was not what he had expected and dreamed it ewould 
be He cduld not comprehend his own feelings nor the feelings 
of others; but it 1s easily understood how a person can be admit- 
ted into a house or a family without becoming one of them We 
converse in company with those we meet, as we converse with 
our fellow-travellers im a stage-coach, on a journey, we know 
nothing of them, and perhaps all the while we are incommoding 
one another, and each 1s wishing himself or his neighbour away 
Something of this kind Anthony felt when Molly talked to him 
of old times 

“T am a straightforward girl,” she said, “and I will tell you my- 
self how it is There have been great changes since we were 
shildren together, everything 1s different, both inwardly and out- 
wardly We cannot contro! our wills, nor the feelings of our 
hearts, by the force of custom Anthony, I would not, for the 
world, make an enemy of you when I am far away __Believe me, 
I entertain for you the kindest wishes in my heart, but to feel for 
you what I now know can be felt for another man, can never be. 
You must try and reconcile yourself to this Farewell, Anthony ” 

Anthony also said, “ Farewell” Not a tear came into his eye; 
he felt he was no longer Molly’s frend. Hot iron and cold iron 
alike take the skin from our lips, and we feel the same sensation 
if we kiss either, and Anthony’s kiss was now the kiss of hatred, 
as it had once been the kiss of love Within four-and-twenty 
hours Anthony was back again to E1senach, though the horse that 
he rode was entirely ruined 

“What matters it?” said he, “I am ruined also I will destroy 
everything that can remind me of her, or of Lady Halle, or Lady 
Venus, the heathen woman, I will break down the apple-tree, 
and tear it up by the roots; never more shall it blossom or bear 
fruit ” 

The apple-tree was not broken down; for Anthony himself was 
struck with a fever, which caused him to break down, and confined 
him to his bed. But something occurred to raise him up again, 

» What was it? A medicine was offered to him, which he was 
obliged to take: a bitter remedy, at which the sick body and the 
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oppressed spirit alike shuddered. Anthony’s father lost all his 
property, and, from being known as one of the nchest merchants, 
he became very poor Dark days, heavy tnals, with poverty at 
the door, came rolling into the house upon them like the waves of 
the sea. Sorrow and suffering deprived Anthony’s father of his 
strength, so that he had something else to think of besides nursing 
his love-sorrows and his anger against Molly He had to take 
his father’s place, to give orders, to act with energy, to help, and. 
at last, to go out into the world and earn his bread Anthony 
went to Bremen, and there he learnt what poverty and hard living 
really were These things often harden the character, but some- 
times soften the heart, even too much 

How different the world, and the people 1n it, appeared to An- 
thony now, to what he had thought in his childhood! What to 
him were the minstrel’s songs? An echo of the past, sounds long 
vanished At times he would think in this way, yet again and 
again the songs would sound in his soul, and his heart became 
gentle and pious 

‘“‘God’s will 1s the best,” he would then say “It was well that 
I was not allowed to keep my power over Molly’s heart, and that 
she did not remain truetome How should have felt it now, 
when fortune has deserted me! She left me before she knew of 
the change 1n my circumstances, or had a thought of what was be- 
fore me Thatis a merciful providence forme All has happened 
for the best She could not help it, and yet I have been so bitter, 
and in such enmity against her” 

Years passed by Anthony’s father died, and strangers lived in 
the old house He had seen it once again since then His nich 
master sent him journeys on business, and on one occasion his 
way led him to his native town of E:isenach The old Wartburg 
castle stood unchanged on the rock where the monk and the nun 
were hewn out of the stone The great oaks formed an outline to 
the scene which he so well remembered in his childhood. The 
Venus mountain stood out grey and bare, overshadowing the val- 
ley beneath. He would have been glad to call out “ Lady Halle, 
Lady Halle, unlock the mountain I would fain remain here 
always in my native soil” That was a sinful thought, and he 
offered a prayer to drive 1t away Then a little bird in the thicket: 
sang out clearly, and old Anthony thought of the minstrel’s song 
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How much came back to his remembrance as he looked through 
the tears once more on his native town! The old house was still 
standing as in olden times, but the garden had been greatly al- 
tered , a pathway led through a portion of the ground, and cutside 
the garden, ‘and beyond the path, stood the old apple-tree, which 
he had not bcoken down, although he talked of doing so in his 
trouble The sun still threw its rays upon the tree, and the re- 
freshing dew fell upon it as of old , and 1t was so overloaded with 
fruit that the branches bent towards the earth with the weight. 
“That flourishes still,” said he, as he gazed One of the branches 
of the tree had, however, been broken muschievous hands must 
have done this in passing, for the tree now stood in a public 
thoroughfare ‘The blossoms are often plucked,” said Anthony , 
‘the fruit 1s stolen and the branches broken without a thankful 
thought of their profusion and beauty. It might be said of a tree, 
as it has been said of some men—it was not predicted at his 
cradle that he should come to this How bnghtly began the his- 
tory of this tree, and what isit now? Forsaken and forgotten, in 
a garden by a hedge in a field, and close to a public road There 
It stands, unsheltered, plundered, and broken It certainly has 
not yet withered , but in the course of years the number of blos- 
soms from time to time will grow less, and at last it will cease 
altogether to bear fruit , and then its history will be over ” 

Such were Anthony's thoughts as he stood under the tree, and 
during many a long night as he lay in his lonely chamber in the 
wooden house in Hauschen Street, Copenhagen, in the foreign 
land to which the rich merchant of Bremen, his employer, had 
sent him on condition that he should never marry ‘“ Marry! 
ha, ha!” and he laughed bitterly to himself at the thought 

Winter one year set 1n early, and 1t was freezing hard With- 
out, a snow-storm made every one remain at home who could do 
so ‘Thus it happened that Anthony’s neighbours, who lived 
opposite to him, did not notice that his house remained unopened 
for two days, and that he had not showed himself during that 
time, for who would go out in such weather unless he were obliged 
todo so. They were grey, gloomy days, and 1n the house whose 
windows were not glass, twilight and dark nights reigned in turns 
‘During these two days old Anthony had not left his bed, he had 
not the strength to do so. The bitter weather had for some time 
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affected his hmbs There lay the old bachelor, forsaken by all, 
and unable to help himself He could scarcely reach the water 
jug that he had placed by his bed, and the last drop was gone. It 
was not fever, nor sickness, but old age, that had laid him low. 
In the little corner, where his bed lay, he was overshadowed as it 
were by perpetual might A little spider, which he could however 
not see, busily and cheerfully spun its web above him, so that 
there should be a kind of little banner waving over the old man, 
when his eyes closed The time passed slowly and painfully. 
He had no tears to shed, and he felt no pain: no thought of 
Molly came into his mind He felt as if the world was now 
nothing to him, as if he were lying beyond it, with no one to 
think of hm Now and then he felt slight sensations of hunger 
and thirst, but no one came to him, no one tended him He 
thought of all those who had once suffered from starvation, of 
Saint Elizabeth, who once wandered on the earth, the saint of his 
home and his childhood, the noble Duchess of Thumngia, that 
highly esteemed lady who visited the poorest villages, bringing 
hope and relief to the sick inmates The recollection of her pious 
deeds was as light to the soul of poor Anthony He thought of 
her as she went about speaking words of comfort, binding up the 
wounds of the afflicted and feeding the hungry, although often 
blamed for it by her stern husband He remembered a story told 
of her, that on one occasion, when she was carrying a basket full 
of wine and provisions, her husband, who had watched her foot- 
steps, stepped forward and asked her angrily what she carned in 
her basket, whereupon, with fear and trembling, she answered, 
“Roses which I have plucked from the garden” Then he tore 
away the cloth which covered the basket, and what could equal 
the surprise of the pious woman, to find that by a miracle, every 
thing in her basket—the wine, the bread—had all been changed 
into roses 

In this way the memory of the kind lady dwelt in the calm 
mind of Anthony She was asa living reality in his little dwelling 
in the Danish land He uncovered his face that he might look 
into her gentle eyes, while everything around him changed from its 
look of poverty and want, to a bnght rose tint The fragrance of 
roses spread through the room, mingled with the sweet smell off 
apples. He saw the branches of an apple-tree spreading above 
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him. It was the tree which he and Molly had planted together. 
The fragrant leaves of the tree fell upon him and cooled his burn- 
ing brow, upon his parched lips they seemed lke refreshing bread 
and wine, 43nd as they rested on his breast, a peaceful calm stole 
over him, and he felt inclined to sleep “I shall sleep now,” he 
whispered to himself “Sleep will do me good. In the morning 
I shall be upon my feet again, strong and well Glonous! Won- 
derful! That apple-tree, planted in love, now appears before me 
in heavenly beauty” And he slept 

The following day, the third day during which his house had 
been closed, the snow-storm ceased Then his opposite neighbour 
stepped over to the house in which old Anthony lived, for he 
had not yet showed himself There he lay stretched on his bed, 
dead, with his old nightcap tightly clasped in his two hands The 
nightcap, however, was not placed on his head in his coffin, he 
had a clean white one on then Where now were the tears he 
had shed? What had become of those wonderful pearls? They 
were in the nightcap still Such tears as these cannot be washed 
out, even when the nightcap is forgotten The old thoughts and 
dreams of a bachelor’s nightcap still remain. Never wish for sucha 
nightcap It would make your forehead hot, cause your pulse to beat 
with agitation, and conjure up dreams which would appear realities. 

The first who wore old Anthony’s cap felt the truth of this, 
though it was half a century afterwards That man was the 
mayor himself, who had already made a comfortable home for his 
wife and eleven children, by his industry The moment he put 
the cap on he dreamed of unfortunate love, of bankruptcy, and 
of dark days “Hallo! how the nightcap burns!” he exclaimed, 
as he tore it from his head Then a pearl rolled out, and then 
another and another, and they glittered and sounded as they fell. 
“What can this be? Is it paralysis, or something dazzling my 
eyes?” They were the tears which old Anthony had shed half a 
century before. 

To every one who afterwards put this cap on his head, came 
visions and dreams which agitated him not a little. Huis own his- 
tory was changed into that of Anthony till it became quite a story, 
and many stories migh. be made by others, so we will leave them 
to relate ther own. We have told the first ; and our last word is, 
don’t wish for a “ bachelor’s nightcap ” 
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The Puppet-shos Man. 


Oy board a steamer I once met an elderly man, with such a 
merry face that, if 1t was really an index of his mind, he must 
have been the happiest fellow in creation, and indeed he con 
sidered himself sc, for I heard it from his own mouth Hewasa 
Dane, the owner of a travelling theatre. He had all his company 
with him in a large box, for he was the propnetor of a puppet- 
show His inborn cheerfulness, he said, had been tested by a 
member of the Polytechnic Institution, and the expermment had 
made him completely happy I did not at first understand all 
this, but afterwards he explained the whole story to me, and here 
it 1s — 

“I was giving a representation,” he said, “‘1in the hall of the 
posting-house 1n the httle town of Slagelse , there was a splendid 
audience, entirely juvenile excepting two respectable matroris. 
All at once, a person in black, of student-like appearance, entered 
the room, and sat down, he laughed aloud at the telling points, 
and applauded quite at the proper time This was a very unusual 
spectator for me, and I felt anxious to know who he was_I heard 
that he was a member of the Polytechnic Institution in Copen- 
hagen, who had been sent out to lecture to the people in the pro- 
vinces Punctually at eight o’clock my performance closed, for 
children must go early to bed, and a manager must also consult 
the convenience of the public. 

“ At nine o'clock the lecturer commenced his lecture and his 
experiments, and then I formed a part of his audience It was 
wonderful both to hear and to see The greater part of it was 
beyond my comprehension, but it led me to think that if we men 
can acquire so much, we must surely be intended to last longer 
than the little span which extends only to the time when we are 
hidden away under the earth His experiments were quite muira- 
tles on a small scale, and yet the explanations flowed as naturally 
as water from his lips At the time of Moses and the prophets, 
such a man would have been placed among the sages of the land; 
in the middle ages they would have burnt him at the stake 

“ All night long I could not sleep; and the next evening, when 
I gave another performance and the lecturer was present, J was in 
one of my best moods. 
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“T once heard of an actor, who, when he had to act the part of 
a lover, always thought of one particular lady in the audience; he 
only played for her, and forgot all the rest of the house, and now 
the Polytechnic lecturer was my she, my only auditor, for -vhom 
alone I played 

‘When the performance was over, and the puppets removed 
behind the curtain, the Polytechnic lecturer invited me into his 
room to take a glass of wine He talked of my comedies, and I 
of his science, and I believe we were both equally pleased But 
I had the best of it, for there was much in what he did that he 
could not always explain to me For instance, why a piece of 
iron which 1s rubbed on a cylinder, should become magnetic, 
How does this happen? ‘The magnetic spark comes to 1t,—but 
how? It 1s the same with people in the world, they are rubbed 
about on this spherical globe till the electric spark comes upon 
them, and then we have a Napoleon, or a Luther, or some one of 
the kind 

‘“‘¢ The whole world 1s but a serres of miracles,’ said the lecturer, 
‘but we are so accustomed to them that we call them everyday 
matters’ And he went on explaining things to me till my skull 
seemed hfted from my brain, and I declared that were I not such 
an old fellow, I would at once become a member of the Polytech- 
nic Institution, that I might learn to look at the bnght side of 
everything, although I was one of the happiest of men 

“*QOne of the happiest!’ said the lecturer, as if the idea pleased 
him ; ‘are you really happy ?’ 

“¢ Yes,’ I replied, ‘for I am welcomed in every town, when I 
arnve with my company, but I certainly have one wish which 
sometimes weighs upon my cheerful temper lke a mountain of 
lead I should hke to become the manager of a real theatre, and 
the director of a real troupe of men and women.’ 

“¢T understand,’ he said , ‘ you would hke to have life breathed 
mto your puppets, so that they might be living actors, and you 
their director And would you then be quite happy?’ 

‘“‘ T said I believed so. But he did not, and we talked 1t over in 
all manner of ways, yet could not agree on the subject. How- 
ever, the wine was excellent, and we clanked our glasses together 
‘as we drank. There must have been magic in it, or I should most 
certainly have become tipsy, but that did not happen, for my mind 
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seemed quite clear ; and, indeed, a kind of sunshine filled the room, 
and beamed from the eyes of the Polytechnic lecturer. It made 

me think of the old stones of when the gods, in their ummortal 
youth; wandered upon this earth, and paid visits to mankind I 
said so to him, and he smiled, and I could have sworn he was 
one of these ancient deities in disguise, or, at all events, that he 
belonged to the race of the gods The result seemed to prove I 
was right in my suspicions , for 1t was arranged that my highest 
wish should be granted, that my puppets were to be gifted with 
life, and that I was to be the manager of areal company. We 
drank to my success, and clanked our glasses. Then he packed 
all my dolls into the box, and fastened it on my back, and I felt 
as if I were spinning round in a circle, and presently found my- 
self lying on the floor I remember that quite well And then 
the whole company sprang from the box. The spint had come 
upon us all, the puppets had become distinguished actors—at 
feast, so they said themselves—and I was their director 

‘When all was ready for the first representation, the whole com- 
pany requested permission to speak to me before appearing in 
public The dancing lady said the house could not be supported 
unless she stood on one leg, for she was a great genius, and begged 
to be treated as such. The lady who acted the part of the queen 
expected to be treated as a queen off the stage, as well as on it, or 
else she said she should get out of practice. The man whose duty 
it was to deliver a letter gave himself as many airs as he who took 
the part of first lover in the piece, he declared that the infenor 
parts were as important as the great ones, and deserving equal 
consideration, as parts of an artistic whole. The hero of the piece 
would only play in a part containing points likely to bring down 
the applause of the house. The ‘prima donna’ would only act 
when the lights were red, for she declared that a blue light did not 
suit her complexion It was like a company of flies in a bottle, 
and I was in the bottle with them; for I was the director. My 
breath was taken away, my head whirled, and I was as miserable 
asaman could be It was quite a novel, strange set of beings 
among whom I now found myself I only wished I had them all 
in my box again, and that I had never been their director. So I 
told them roundly that, after all, they were nothing but puppets s 
and then they killed me. After a while I found myself lying on 
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my bed in my room, but how I got there, or how I got away 
at all from the Polytechnic professor, he may perhaps know, I 
don't. The moon shone upon the floor, the box lay open, and 
the dolls were all scattered about in great confusion; butd was 
not idle I jumped off the bed, and into the box they all had to 
go, some on their heads, some on their feet. Then I shut down 
the lid, and seated myself upon the box. ‘Now you'll just have 
to stay,’ said I, ‘and I shall be cautious how I wish you flesh and 
blood again ’ 

“T felt quite light, my cheerfulness had returned, and I was the 
happiest of mortals The Polytechnic professor had fully cured 
me. I was as happy as a king, and went to sleep on the box. 
Next morning—correctly speaking, 1t was noon, for I slept remark- 
ably late that day—I found myself still sitting there, in happy con- 
sciousness that my former wish had beena foolish one I inquired 
fer the Polytechnic professor, but he had disappeared lke the 
Greek and Roman gods, from that time I have been the happiest 
man in the world I ama happy director, for none of my com- 
pany ever grumble, nor the public either, for I always make them 
merry Ican arrange my pieces just asI please I choose out 
of every comedy what I like best, and no one 1s offended Plays 
that are neglected now-a-days by the great public were ran after 
thirty years ago, and listened to till the tears ran down the cheeks 
of the audience. These are the pieces I bring forward I place 
them before the little ones, who cry over them as papa and 
mamma used to cry thirty years ago. But I make them shorter, 
for the youngsters don’t like long speeches, and if they have any- 
thing mournful, they lke 1t to be over quickly.” 





Anne Lisbeth. 


ANNE LIisBETH was a beautiful young woman, with a red and 
white complexion, glittering white teeth, and clear soft eyes, and 
her footstep was lightin the dance, but her mind was lighter stull. 
She had a httle child, not at all pretty; so he was put out to be 
nursed by a labourer’s wife, and his mother went to the count’s 
castle. She sat in splendid rooms, nchly decorated with suk and 
velvet; not a breath of air was allowed to blow upon her, and ne 
one was allowed to speak to her harshly, for she was nurse to the 
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count’s child. He was fair and delicate as a prince, and beau- 
tiful as an angel , and how she loved this child! Her own boy 
was provided for by being at the labourer’s, where the mouth 
watered more frequently than the pot boiled, and where in general 
no one was at home to take care of the child Then he would 
cry, but what nobody knows nobody cares for , so he would cry 
till he was tired, and then fall asleep, and while we are asleep 
we can feel neither hunger nor thirst. Ah, yes, sleep 1s a capital 
invention. 

As years went on, Anne Lisbeth’s child grew apace hke weeds, 
although they said his growth had been stunted He had become 
quite a member of the family in which he dwelt, they received 
money to keep him, so that his mother got md of him altogether. 
She had become quite a lady, she had a comfortable home of 
her own 1n the town , and out of doors, when she went for a walk, 
she wore a bonnet , but she never walked out to see the labourer ; 
that was too far from the town, and, indeed, she had nothing 
to go for, the boy now belonged to these labouring people He 
had food, and he could also do something towards earning his 
living , he took care of Maty’s red cow, for he knew how to tend 
cattle and make himself useful 

The great dog by the yard gate of a nobleman’s mansion sits 
proudly on the top of his kennel when the sun shines, and barks 
at every one who passes , but if it rains, he creeps into his house, 
and there he is warm and dry Anne Lisbeth’s boy also sat in 
the sunshine on the top of the fence, cutting out a little toy. 
If it was spring-time, he knew of three strawberry-plants in blos- 
som, which would certainly bear frut This was his most hopeful 
thought, though it often came to nothing And he had to sit 
out in the rain in the worst weather, and get wet to the skin, 
and let the cold wind dry the clothes on his back afterwards. 
If he went near the farmyard belonging to the count, he was 
pushed and knocked about, for the men and the maids said he 
was so hornbly ugly , but he was used to all this, for nobody 
loved him This was how the world treated Anne Lisbeth’s boy, 
and how could it be otherwise It was his fate to be beloved 
by no one’ Hitherto he had been a land crab, the land at 
last cast him adrift. He went to sea m a wretched vessel, 
and sat at the helm. while the skipper sat over the grog-can, 
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He was dirty and ugly, half-frozen and half-starved, he always 
looked as if he never had enough to eat, which was really the 
case. 

Late in the autumn, when the weather was rough, windy, and 
wet, and the cold penetrated through the thickest clothing, espe- 
cially at.sea, a wretched boat went out to sea with only two men 
on board, or, more correctly, a man and a half, for 1t was the skip- 
per and his boy There had only been a kind of twilight all day, 
and it soon grew quite dark, and so bitterly cold, that the skipper 
took a dram to warm him_ The bottle was old, and the glass too. 
It was perfect in the upper part, but the foot was broken off, and 
it had therefore been fixed upon a little carved block of wood, 
painted blue A dram 1s a great comfort, and two are better still, 
thought the skipper, while the boy sat at the helm, which he held 
fast in his hard seamed hands He was ugly, and his hair was 
nfatted, and he looked crippled and stunted , they called him the 
field-labourer’s boy, though im the church register he was entered 
as Anne Lisbeth’s son. The wind cut through the ngging, and 
the boat cut through the sea The sails, filled by the wind, swelled 
out and carried them along 1n wild career. It was wet and rough 
above and below, and might still be worse Hold! what 1s that? 
What has struck the boat? Was it a waterspout, or a heavy sea 
rolling suddenly upon them ? 

“‘ Heaven help us!” cried the boy at the helm, as the boat 
heeled over and lay on its beam ends __It had struck on a rock, 
which rose from the depths of the sea, and sank at once, like an 
old shoe in a puddle “It sank at once with mouse and man,” as 
the saying is There mght have been mice on board, but only 
one man and a half, the skipper and the labourer’s boy No one 
saw it but the skimming sea-gulls and the fishes beneath the 
water , and even they did not see it properly, for they darted back 
with terror as the boat filled with water and sank There it lay, 
scarcely a fathom below the surface, and those two were provided 
for, buried, and forgotten. The glass with the foot of blue wood 
was the only thing that did not sink, for the wood floated and the 
glass dnfted away to be cast upon the shore and broken , where 
ond when, 1s indeed of no consequence. It had served its pur- 
pose, and it had been loved, which Anne Lisbeth’s boy had not 
been. But in heaven no soul will be able to say, “ Never loved.” 
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Anne Lisbeth had now lived in the town many years , she was 
called ‘“ Madame,” and felt dignified in consequence , she remem: 
bered the old, noble days, in which she had dnven in the carnage, 
and had associated with countess and baroness Fer beautiful, 
noble child had been a dear angel, and possessed the kindest 
heart , he had Idved her so much, and she had loved him in 
return , they had kissed and loved each other, and the boy had 
been her joy, her second life Now he was fourteen years of age, 
tall, handsome, and clever She had not seen him since she 
carried him in her arms, neither had she been for years to the 
count’s palace , 1t was quite a journey thither from the town 

‘“‘T must make one effort to go,” said Anne Lisbeth, “ to see my 
darling, the count’s sweet child, and press him to my heart. Cer- 
tainly he must long to see me, too, the young count, no doubt he 
thinks of me and loves me, as in those days when he would fligg 
his angel-arms round my neck, and lisp ‘Anne Liz’ It was music 
tomy ears Yes, I must make an effort to see him again” She 
drove across the country in a grazier’s cart, and then got out, and 
continued her journey on foot, and thus reached the count’s castle 
It was as great and magnificent as it had always been, and the 
garden looked the same as ever, all the servants were strangers 
to her, not one of them knew Anne Lisbeth, nor of what conse- 
quence she had once been there, but she felt sure the countess 
would soon let them know it, and her darling boy, too. how she 
longed to see him ! 

Now that Anne Lisbeth was at her journey’s end, she was kept 
waiting a long time, and for those who wait, time passes slowly 
But before the great people went 1n to dinner, she was called in and 
spoken to very graciously She was to go in again after dinner, 
and then she would see her sweet boy once more How tall, and 
slender, and thin he had grown , but the eyes and the sweet angel 
mouth were still beautiful He looked at her, but he did not speak , 
he certainly did not know who she was_ He turned round and was 
going away, but she seized his hand and pressed 1t to her hps. 

“Well, well,” he said , and with that he walked out of the room, 
He who filled her every thought! he whom she loved best, and 
who was her whole earthly pnde! 

Anne Lisbeth went forth from the castle into the public road, 
feeling mournful and sad, he whom she had nursed day and 
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tight, and even now carried about in her dreams, had been cold 
and strange, and had not a word or thought respecting her A 
great black raven darted down im front of her on the high,road, 
and croaked, dismally 

* Ah,” said she, “‘ what bird of ul] omen art thou?” Presently 
she passed the labourer’s hut , his wife stood at the door, and the 
two women spoke to each other 

“You look well,” said the woman ; “ you're fat and plump; you 
are well off” 

“Oh yes,” answered Anne Lisbeth. 

“The boat went down with them,” continued the woman, 
“Hans the skipper and the boy were both drowned, so there’s 
an end of them. I always thought the boy would be able to help 
me with a few dollars. He'll never cost you anything more, Anne 
Lisbeth ” 

‘So they were drowned,” repeated Anne Lisbeth, but she said 
no more, and the subject was dropped She felt very low-spirited, 
because her count-child had shown no inclination to speak to her 
who loved him so well, and who had travelled so far to see him 
The journey had cost money, 400, and she had derived no great 
pleasure from it Still she said not a word of all this, she could 
not relieve her heart by telling the labourer’s wife, lest the latter 
should think she did not enjoy her former position at the castle. 
Then the raven flew over her, screaming again as he flew. 

“The black wretch!” said Anne Lisbeth, “he will end by 
frightening me to-day.” She had brought coffee and chicory with 
her, for she thought 1t would be a charity to the poor woman to 
give them to her to boil a cup of coffee, and then she would take 
a cup herself. 

The woman prepared the coffee, and in the meantime Anne Lis- 
beth seated herself in a chair and fell asleep Then she dreamed of 
something which she had never dreamed before , singularly enough 
she dreamed of her own child, who had wept and hungered 1n the 
labourer’s hut, and had been knocked about in heat and in cold, 
and who was now lying in the depths of the sea, in a spot only 
known by God She fancied she was still sitting in the hut, where 
the woman was busy preparing the coffee, for she could smell the 
coffee-betries roasting. But suddenly it seemed to her that there 
stood on the threshold a beautiful young form, as beautsful as the 
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count’s child, and this apparition said to her, “‘ The world is passing 
away, hold fast to me, for you are my mother after all, you have 
an angel in heaven, hold me fast ,” and the child-angel stretched 
out his hand and seized her Then there was a ternble crash, as 
of a world crumbling to pieces, and the angel-child was nsing from 
the earth, and holding her by the sleeve so tightly that she felt 
herself lifted from the ground , but, on the other hand, something 
heavy hung to her feet and dragged her down, and it seemed as if 
hundreds of women were clinging to her, and crying, “ If thou art 
to be saved, we must be saved too Hold fast, hold fast” And 
then they all hung on her, but there were too many , and as they 
clung the sleeve was torn, and Anne Lisbeth fell down 1n horror, 
and awoke Indeed she was on the point of falling over in reality 
with the chair on which she sat, but she was so startled and 
alarmed that she could not remember what she had dreamed, only 
that 1t was something very dreadful 

They drank their coffee and had a chat together, and then Anne 
Lisbeth went away towards the little town where she was to meet 
the carrier, who was to drive her back to her own home But 
when she came to him she found that he would not be ready to 
start till the evening of the next day Then she began to think 
of the expense, and what the distance would be to walk She 
remembered that the route by the sea-shore was two mules shorter 
than by the high road, and as the weather was clear, and there 
would be moonlight, she determined to make her way on foot, and 
to start at once, that she might reach home the next day 

The sun had set, and the evening bells sounded through the 
air from the tower of the village church, but to her it was not the 
bells, but the cry of the frogs in the marshes Then they ceased, 
and all around became still , not a bird could be heard, they were 
all at rest, even the owl had not left her hiding-place , deep silence 
reigned on the margin of the wood by the sea-shore As Anne 
Lisbeth walked on she could hear her own footsteps in the sands ; 
even the waves of the sea were at rest, and all in the deep waterg 
had sunk into silence There was quiet among the dead and 
the living in the deep sea. Anne Lisbeth walked on, thinking of 
nothing at all, as people say, or rather her thoughts wandered, but 
not away from her, for thought 1s never absent from us, it only 
slumbers. Many thoughts that have lain dormant are roused af 
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the proper time, and begin to stir in the mind and the heart, and 
seem even to come upon us frém above It 1s wntten, that a good 
deed bears a blessing for its fruit, and it 1s also wnitten, that the 
wages of sin 1s death. Much has been said and much wnitten 
which we pass over or know nothing of A light arises within us, 
and then forgotten things make themselves remembered , and 
thus it was with Anne Lisbeth The germ of every vice and 
every virtue lies in our hearts, in yours and in mine, they hie hke 
little grains of seed, till a ray of sunshine, or the touch of an evil 
hand, or you turn the corner to the nght or to the left, and the 
decision is made ‘The little seed is stirred, 1t swells and shoots 
up, and pours its sap into your blood, directing your course either 
for good or evil Troublesome thoughts often exist in the mind, 
fermenting there, which are not realized by us while the senses 
are as it were slumbenng, but still they are there Anne Lisbeth 
walked on thus with her senses half asleep, but the thoughts were 
fermenting within her 

From one Shrove Tuesday to another, much may occur to weigh 
down the heart, it 1s the reckoning of a whole year, much may 
be forgotten, sins against heaven in word and thought, sins against 
our neighbour, and against our own conscience We are scarcely 
aware of their existence , and Anne Lisbeth did not think of any 
of her errors Se had committed no crime against the law of 
the land, she was an honourable person, mm a good position—that 
she knew. 

She continued her walk along by the margin of the sea What 
was it she saw lying there? An old hat, a man’s hat Now 
when might that have been washed overboard? She drew nearer, 
she stopped to look at the hat, “Ha! what was lying yonder?” 
She shuddered , yet it was nothing save a heap of grass and 
tangled seaweed flung across a long stone, but 1t looked like a 
corpse Only tangled grass, and yet she was frightened at it. As 
she turned to walk away, much came into her mind that she had 
heard in her childhood old superstitions of spectres by the sea- 
shore, of the ghosts of drowned but unburned people, whose 
corpses had been washed up on the desolate beach The body, 
she knew, could do no harm to any one, but the spint could’ 
pursue the lonely wanderer, attach itself to him, and demand to 
be carried to the churchyard, that it might rest in consecrated 
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ground. “Hold fast! hold fast!” the spectre would cry; and 
as Anne Lisbeth murmured these words to herself, the whole of 
her dream was suddenly recalled to her memory, when the mo. 
thers had clung to her, and uttered these words, when, amid the 
crashing of worlds, her sleeve had been torn, and she had shipped 
from the grasp of her child, who wanted to hold her up in that 
ternble hour Her child, her own child, which she had never 
loved, lay now buried 1n the sea, and might nise up, like a spectre, 
from the waters, and cry, “Hold fast, carry me to consecrated 
ground !” 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, fear gave speed to 
her feet, so that she walked faster and faster Fear came upon her 
as if a cold, clammy hand had been laid upon her heart, so that 
she almost fainted. As she looked across the sea, all there grew 
darker, a heavy mist came rolling onwards, and clung to bush 
and tree, distorting them into fantastic shapes She turned ard 
glanced at the moon, which had nsen behind her It looked hke 
a pale, rayless surface, and a deadly weight seemed to hang upon 
her hmbs “Hold,” thought she, and then she turned round a 
second time to look at the moon. A white face appeared quite 
close to her, with a mist hanging like a garment from its shoulders. 
‘Stop! carry me to consecrated earth,” sounded in her ears, in 
strange, hollow tones The sound did not come from frogs or 
ravens, she saw no sign of such creatures ‘A grave! dig mea 
grave!” was repeated quite loud Yes, it was indeed the spectre 
of her child The child that lay beneath the ocean, and whose 
spirit could have no rest until 1t was carried to the churchyard, 
and until a grave had been dug for it in consecrated ground. 
She would go there at once, and there she would dig She 
turned in the direction of the church, and the weight on her 
heart seemed to grow lighter, and even to vanish altogether; 
but when she turned to go home by the shortest way, it returned. 
“Stop! stop!” and the words came quite clear, though they 
were hke the croak of a frog, or the wail of a bird. “A grave} 
dig me a grave!” 

The mast was cold and damp, her hands and face were moist 
and clammy with horror, a heavy weight again seized her and 
¢lung to her, her mind became clear for thoughts that had nevey 
pefore been there. 
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In these northern regions, a beech-wood often buds in a single 
hight, and appears in the morning sunlight 1m its full glory of 
youthful green. So, in a single instant, can the consciousness of 
the sin that has been committed in thoughts, words, and gctions 
of our past life, be unfolded to us. When once the conscience 
is awakened, it springs up in the heart spontaneously, and God 
awakens the conscience when we least expect it Then we can 
find no excuse for ourselves, the deed 1s there and bears witness 
against us The thoughts seera to become words, and to sound 
far out into the world We are hornfied at the thought of what 
we have carned within us, and at the consciousness that we have 
not overcome the evil which has its ongin in thoughtlessness and 
pride. The heart conceals within itself the vices as well as the 
virtues, and they grow in the shallowest ground Anne Lisbeth 
now experienced in thought what we have clothed in words She 
ewas overpowered by them, and sank down and crept along for 
some distance on the ground “A grave! dig me a grave!” 
sounded again in her ears, and she would have gladly buried her 
self, if un the grave she could have found forgetfulness of her 
actions 

It was the first hour of her awakening, full of anguish and 
horror Superstition made her alternately shudder with cold o1 
burn with the heat of fever Many things, of which she had feared 
even to speak, came into hermind Silently, as the cloud-shadows 
in the moonshine, a spectral apparition flitted by her, she had 
heard of it before Close by her galloped four snorting steeds, 
with fire flashing from their eyes and nostrils ‘They dragged a 
burning coach, and within it sat the wicked lord of the manor, 
who had ruled there a hundred years before The legend says 
that every night, at twelve o'clock, he drove into his castleyard 
and out again. He was not as pale as dead men are, but black 
as acoal. He nodded, and pointed to Anne Lisbeth, crying out, 
“ Hold fast! hold fast! and then you may nde again in a noble- 
man’s carriage, and forget your child ” 

She gathered herself up, and hastened to the churchyard, but 
black crosses and black ravens danced before her eyes, and she 
could not distinguish one from the other. The ravens croaked as 

* the raven had done which she saw in the daytime, but now she 
understood what they said. “TI am the raven-mother, I am the 
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raven-mother,” each raven croaked, and Anne Lisbeth felt that 
the name also applied to her, and she fancied she should be trans- 
formed into a black bird, and have to cry as they cried, if she did 
not dig the grave And she threw herself upon the earth, and 
with her hands dug a grave in the hard ground, so that the blood 
ran from her fingers ‘A grave! dig me a grave!” still sounded 
in her ears , she was fearful that the cock might crow, and the first 
red streak appear in the east, before she had finished her work , 
and then she would be lost And the cock crowed, and the day 
dawned in the east, and the grave was only half dug An icy 
hand passed over her head and face, and down towards her heart 
“‘ Only half a grave,” a voice wailed, and fled away Yes, it fled 
away over the sea, 1t was the ocean spectre and, exhausted and 
overpowered, Anne Lisbeth sunk to the ground, and her senses 
left her 

It was bright day when she came to herself, and two men were 
raising her up, but she was not lying in the churchyard, but on 
the sea-shore, where she had dug a deep hole in the sand, and cut 
her hand with a piece of a broken glass, whose sharp stem was 
stuck in a little block of painted wood Anne Lisbeth was na 
fever Corscience had roused the memories of superstitions, and 
had so acted upon her mind, that she fancied she had only half a 
soul, and that her child had taken the other half down into the 
sea. Never would she be able to cling to the mercy of Heaven 
till she had recovered this other half which was now held fast in 
the deep water 

Anne Lisbeth returned to her home, but she was no longer the 
woman she had been Her thoughts were like a confused, tangled 
skein , only one thread, only one thought was clear to her, namely, 
that she must carry the spectre of the sea-shore to the churchyard, 
and dig a grave for him there, that by so doing she nught win 
back her soul Many a night she was missed from her home, and 
was always found on the sea-shore waiting for the spéctre 

In this way a whole year passed, and then one might she 
vamished again, and was not to be found. The whole of the next 
day was spent in a useless search after her. 

Towards evening, when the clerk entered the church to toll the 
vesper bell, he saw by the altar Anne Lisbeth, who had spent the ° 
whole day there. Her powers of body were almost exhausted, 
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but her eyes flashed bnghtly, and on her cheeks was a rosy flush, 
The last rays of the setting sun shone upon her, and gleamed over 
the altar upon the shining clasps of the Bible, which lay open at 
the words of the prophet Joel, “ Rend your hearts and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord” 

“ That was just a chance,” people said, but, do things happen 
by chance? In the face of Anne Lisbeth, hghted up by the 
evening sun, could be seen peace and rest She said she was 
happy now, for she had conquered The spectre of the shore, her 
own child, had come to her the night before, and had said to her, 
“Thou hast dug me only half a grave but thou hast now, fora 
year and a day, buried me altogether in thy heart, and it 1s there 
a mother can best hide her child” And then he gave her back 
her lost soul, and brought her into the church “Now I am in 
the house of God,” she said, “ and 1n that house we are happy ” 

’ When the sun set, Anne Lisbeth’s soul had nsen to that region 
where there is no more pain, and Anne Lisbeth’s troubles were 
at an end. 





Beauty of Form and Weauty of Mind, 


THERE was once a sculptor, named Alfred, who, having won the 
large gold medal and obtained a travelling scholarship, went to 
Italy, and then came back to his native land He was young at 
that time—indeed, he 1s young still, although he 1s ten years older 
than he was then On his return, he went to visit one of the little 
towns in the island of Zealand The whole town knew who the 
stranger was, and one of the nchest men 1n the place gave a party 
in his honour, and all who were of any consequence, or who pos: 
sessed some property, were invited It was quite an event, and 
all the town knew of it, so that it was not necessary to announce 
it by beat of drum Apprentice-boys, children of the poor, and 
even the poor people themselves, stood before the house, watch- 
ing the hghted windows; and the watchman might easily fancy he 
was giving a party also, there were so many people 1n the streets. 
There was quite an air of festivity about it, and the house was full 
of it; for Mr. Alfred, the sculptor, was there. He talked and told 
anecdotes, and every one listened to him with pleasure, not um 
mingled with awe ; but none felt so much respect for him as did 
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the elderly widow of a naval officer She seemed, so far as Mr. 
Alfred was concerned, to be like a piece of fresh blotting-paper 
that absorbed all he said, and asked for more She was very 
appreciative, and incredibly ignorant—a kind of female Caspar 
Hauser. 

“TI should hke to see Rome,” she said, “it must be a lovely 
city, or so many foreigners would not be constantly arnving there. 
Now, do give me a description of Rome How does the city look 
when you enter in at the gate?” 

“TI cannot very well describe it,” said the sculptor, “but you 
enter on a large open epace, in the centre of which stands an 
obelisk, which 1s a thousand years old” 

“ An organist !” exclaimed the lady, who had never heard the 
word ‘ obelisk ’ 

Several of the guests could scarcely forbear laughing, and the 
sculptor would have had some difficulty in keeping his counte- 
nance, but the smile on his lips faded away, for he caught sight 
of a pair of dark-blue eyes close by the side of the inquisitive lady. 
They belonged to her daughter, and surely no one who had such 
a daughter could be silly The mother was hke a fountain of 
questions , and the daughter, who listened but never spoke, might 
have passed for the beautiful maid of the fountam. How charming 
she was! She was a study for the sculptor to contemplate, but 
not to converse with, for she did not speak, or, at least, very 
seldom 

“ Has the pope a great family?” inquired the lady 

The young man answered considerately, as if the question 
had been a different one, “No, he does not come from a great 
family.” 

“That is not what I asked,” persisted the widow, “I mean, has 
he a wife and children ?” 

“The pope 1s not allowed to marry,” rey lied the gentleman. 

I don't like that,” was the lady’s remark 

She certainly might have asked more sens:ble questions ; but if 
she had not been allowed to say just what she liked, would her 
daughter have been there, leaning so gracefully on her shoulder, 
and looking straight before her, with a smile that was almost 
mournful on her face? 

Mr. Alfred again spoke of Italy, and of the glorious colours ip 
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Italian scenery ; the purple hills, the deep b’ue of the Mediterra- 
nean, the azure of southern skies, whose brightness and glory could 
only be surpassed in the: north by the deep-blue eyes of a maiden; 
and he said this with a peculiar intonation, but she who should 
have undefstood his meaning looked quite unconscious of it, which 
also was charming 

“ Beautiful Italy!” sighed some of the guests. 

“Qh, to travel there!” exclaimed others 

“Charming! charming!” echoed from every voice. 

*¢T may perhaps win a hundred thousand dollars in the lottery,” 
said the naval officer’s widow, “and if I do, we will travel—I and 
my daughter, and you, Mr Alfred, must be our guide We can all 
three travel together, with one or two more of our good fnends ” 
And she nodded 1n such a friendly way at the company, that each 
imagined himself to be the favoured person who was to accome 
pany them to Italy ‘Yes, we must go,” she continued, “ but 
not to those parts where there are robbers We will keep to Rome, 
In the public roads one 1s always safe” 

The daughter sighed very gently , and how much there may be 
in a sigh, or attributed to it! The young man attributed a great 
deal af meaning to this sigh Those deep-blue eyes, which had 
been lit up this evening in honour of him, must conceal treasures, 
treasures of heart and mind, ncher than all the glories of Rome; 
and so when he left the party that might, he had lost his heart, 
lost 1t completely to the young lady The house of the naval 
officer’s widow was the one most constantly visited by Mr Alfred, 
the sculptor. It was soon understood that his visits were not in- 
tended for that lady, though they were the persons who kept up 
the conversation. He came for the sake of the daughter. They 
called her Kela. Her name was really Karen Malena, and these 
two names had been contracted into the one name Kela. She 
was really beautiful, but some said she was rather dull, and slept 
late of a morning 

*‘ She has been accustomed to that,” her mother said ‘She is 
a beauty, and they are always easily tired. She does sleep rather 
late , but that makes her eyes so clear ” 

What power seemed to lie in the depths of those dark eyes} 
The young man felt the truth of the proverb, “Still waters run 
deep ;” and his heart had sunk mto their depths. He often 
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talked of his adventures, and the mamma was as simple and eager 
in her questions as on the first evening they met It was a plea 
sure to hear Alfred descnbe anything He showed them coloured 
plates uf Naples, and spoke of excursions to Mount Vesuvius, and 
the eruptions of fire from it The naval officer’s widow had never 
heard of them before 

“Good heavens!” she exclaimed. “So that is a burning moun- 
tain , but 1s 1t not very dangerous to the people who live near 1t?” 

“Whole cities have been destroyed,” he rephed, “ for instance, 
Herculaneum and Pompen ” 

‘‘Qh, the poor people! And you saw all that with your own 
eyes?” 

“ No, I did not see any of the eruptions which are represented 
in those pictures , but I will show you a sketch of my own, which 
represents an eruption I once saw ” 

He placed a pencil sketch on the table, and mamma, who 
had been overpowered with the appearance of the coloured plates, 
threw a glance at the pale drawing and cried in astonishment, 
‘What, did you see it throw up white fire ?” 

For a moment, Alfred’s respect for Kela’s mamma underwent 
a sudden shock, and lessened considerably , but, dazzled by the 
light which surrounded Keela, he soon found it quite natural that 
the old lady should have no eye forcolour After all, 1t was of 
very little consequence; for Kela’s mamma had the best of all 
possessions , namely, Keela herself 

Alfred and Kezela were betrothed, which was a very natural re- 
sult, and the betrothal was announced in the newspaper of the 
little town Mamma purchased thirty copies of the paper, that 
she might cut out the paragraph and send it to friends and ac- 
quaintances The betrothed pair were very happy, and the mother 
was happy too She said it seemed hke connecting herself with 
Thorwalsden 

‘You are a true successor of Thorwalsden,” she said to Alfred ; 
and it seemed to him as if, in this instance, mamma had said a 
very clever thing Kela was silent, but her eyes shone, her lps 
smiled, every movement was graceful,—in fact, she was beautiful ; 
that cannot be repeated too often. Alfred decided to take a bust 
of Keela as well as of her mother. They sat to him accordingly, 
and saw how he moulded and formed the soft clay with his fingers, 
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“TI suppose it is only on our account that you perform this 
common-place work yourself, instead of leaving it to your servant 
to do all that sticking together ” 

“Tt 1s really necessary that I should mould the clay myself,” he 
replied 

“ Ah, yes, you are always so polite,” said mamma, with a smile} 
and Keela silently pressed his hand, all soiled as it was with the clay 

Then he unfolded to them both the beauties of Nature, 1n all 
her works, he pointed out to them how, im the scale of creation, 
inanimate matter was inferior to animate nature the plant above 
the mineral, the animal above the plant, and man above them all. 
He strove to show them how the beauty of the mind could be dis- 
played in the outward form, and that it was the sculptor’s task to 
seize upon that beauty of expression, and produce it 1n his works. 
Keela stood silent, but nodded in approbation of what he said, 
while mamma-in-law made the following confession — 

“Tt’s difficult to follow you, but I go hobbling along after 
you with my thoughts, though what you say makes my head whirl 
round and round Still I contrive to lay hold on some of it.” 

Keela’s beauty had a firm hold on Alfred , it filled his soul, and 
held a mastery over him Beauty beamed from Keela’s every fea- 
ture, glittered in her eyes, lurked in the corners of her mouth, and 
pervaded every movement of her agile fingers Alfred, the sculp- 
tor, saw this He spoke only to her, thought only of her, and the 
two became one, and so it may be said she spoke much, for he 
was always talking to her, and he and she were one Such was 
the betrothal, and then came the wedding, with bride’s-maids and 
wedding presents, all duly mentioned in the wedding specch. 
Mamma in-law had set up Thorwalsden’s bust at the end of the 
table, attired in a dressing-gown , it was her fancy that he should 
be a guest Songs were sung, and cheers given, for it was a gay 
wedding, and they were a handsome pair “ Pygmalion loved his 
Galatea,” said one of the songs. 

‘¢ Ah, that 1s some of your mythologies,” said mamma-in-law. 

Next day the youthful pair started for Copenhagen, where they 
were to live, mamma-in-law accompanied them, to attend to 
the “coarse work,” as she always called the domestic arrange- 
ments Kzela looked hike a doll in a doll’s house, for everything 
was bnght and new, and so fine. There they sat, all three, and 
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as for Alfred, a proverb may describe his position—he looked like 
a swan amongst the geese The magic of form had enchanted 
him , he had looked at the casket without caring to inquire what 
it contained, and that omission often brings the greatest unhappt- 
ness into married life The casket may be injured, the gilding 
may fall off, and then the purchaser regrets his bargain 

In a large party it 1s very disagreeable to find a button giving 
way, with no studs at hand to fall back upon , but it 1s worse still 
in a large company to be conscious that your wife and mother-in- 
law are talking nonsense, and that you cannot depend upon your- 
self to produce a little ready wit to carry off the stupidity of the 
whole affair 

The young married pair often sat together hand in hand, he 
would talk, but she could only now and then let fall a word in the 
same melodious voice, the same bell-lkke tones It was a mental 
relief when Sophy, one of her fnends, came to pay them a visit. 
Sophy was not pretty She was, however, quite free from any 
physical deformity, although Kea used to say she was a little 
crooked , but no eye, save an intimate acquaintance, would have 
noticed it She was a very sensible girl, yet 1t never occurred to 
her that she might be a dangerous person 1n such a house. Her 
appearance created a new atmosphere in the doll’s house, and 
air was really required, they all owned that They felt the want 
of a change of air, and consequently the young couple and their 
mother travelled to Italy 

“ Thank heaven we are at home again within our own four walls,” 
said mamma-in-law and daughter both, on their return after a 
year's absence 

“There 1s no real pleasure in travelling,” said mamma; “to 
tell the truth, it’s very wearisome: I beg pardon for saying so I 
was soon very tired of it, although I had my children with me; 
and, besides, it’s very expensive work travelling, very expensive. 
And all those galleries one 1s expected to see, and the quantity of 
things you are obliged to run after! It must be done, for very 
shame; you are sure to be asked when you come back if you 
have seen everything, and will most likely be told that you've 
omitted to see what was the best worth seeing of all I got tired 
at last of those endless Madonnas ; I began to think I was turn: 
ing into a Madonna myself.” 
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‘¢ And then the hving, mamma,” said Kela. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied, “no such thing as a respectable 
meat soup—their cookery 1s miserable stuff ” 

The journey had also tired Keela, but she was always fatigued, 
that was the worst of it So they sent for Sophy, and she was 
taken into the house to reside with them, and her presence there 
was a great advantage Mamma-in-law acknowledged that Sophy 
was not only a clever housewife, but well-informed and accom- 
plished, though that could hardly be expected in a person of her 
limited means She was also a generous-hearted, faithful girl; she 
showed that thoroughly while Keela lay sick, fading away When 
the casket is everything, the casket should be strong, or else all 18 
over And all was over with the casket, for Keela died. 

“‘ She was beautiful,” said her mother, “she was quite different 
from the beauties they call ‘antiques,’ for they are so damaged. 

*A beauty ought to be perfect, and Kzla was a perfect beauty ” 

Alfred wept, and mamma wept, and they both wore mourning 
The black dress suited mamma very well, and she wore mourning 
the longest She had also to expenence another grief in seeing 
Alfred marry again, marry Sophy, who was nothing at all to look 
at ‘ He’s gone to the very extreme,” said mamma-in-law, “he 
has gone from the most beautiful to the ugliest, and he has for- 
gotten his first wife Men haveno constancy My husband was 
a very different man,—but then he died before me ” 

«¢¢ Pygmalion loved his Galatea,’ was in the song they sung at 
my first wedding,” said Alfred , “I once fell in love with a beau- 
tiful statue, which awoke to life in my arms , but the kindred soul, 
which 1s a gift from heaven, the angel who can feel and sympa 
thise with and elevate us, I have not found and won till now 
You came, Sophy, not in the glory of outward beauty, though you 
are even fairer than 1s necessary. The chief thing still remains 
You came to teach the sculptor that his work 1s but dust and clay 
only, an outward form made of a matenal that decays, and that 
what we should seek to obtain 1s the ethereal essence of mind and 
spit Poor Keela! our life was but as a meeting by the way-side, 
in yonder world, where we shall know each other from a union of 
mind, we shall be but mere acquaintances ” 

“That was not a loving speech,” said Sophy, “ nor spoken like 
a Christian. Ina future state, where there is neither martying 
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nor giving in marriage, but where, as you say, souls are attracted 
to each other by sympathy, there everything beautiful develops 
itself, and 1s raised to a higher state of existence . her soul will ac- 
quire such completeness that 1t may harmonize with yours, even 
more than mine, and you will then once more utter your first 
rapturous exclamation of your love, ‘ Beautiful, most beautiful! |’ ” 
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A Story from the Sanv-hills. 


In sunny Spain, where the fiery blossoms of the pomegranate 
flourish among the dark laurels, and the orange groves pour forth 
fragrance, it 1s warm and beautiful, while from the mountains 
comes a cool and refreshing breeze Brightly the golden cupolas 
of the Moorish halls, with their gorgeous ornaments and many- 
coloured walls, glitter in the sun There 1s a sound of song and 
castanets , youths and maidens join in the dance under the bloom: 
ing acacia, while even the beggar sits upon the marble stone, 
refreshing himself with a juicy melon, and dreamily enjoying life. 
At night there is a procession of children through the streets, with 
candles and waving flags, and over them all lofty and clear nses 
the sky, studded with sparkling stars The whole 1s likea glorious 
dream 

In an open balcony sat a newly married couple, who com- 
pletely gave themselves up to the charm, for they also possessed 
the good things of this life—health and cheerfulness, riches and 
honour “We are as happy as it is possible to be,” they said, 
from the depths of their hearts They had, indeed, but one step 
more in the ladder of human happiness, and they were already 
happy in the hope that God would give them a child—a son, 
who should resemble them in form and spint. The happy child 
would be welcomed with rejoicing, would be tended with every 
care and love, and enjoy all those advantages of wealth and 
luxury which nches and influence can procure And so the days 
passed like a festival. 

“Life 1s a gracious gift from God, a gift almost beyond our 
power to appreciate,” said the young wife, “and yet they tell us 
that fulness of joy 1s only to be found in the future for ever and 
ever, I cannot compass the thought ” 

“Perhaps the thought arses from the arrogance of mankind,” 
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said the husband. “It seems lke pride to believe that we shall 
live for ever, that we shall be as gods Were not these the 
words of the serpent, the father of lies P” 

“Surely you do not doubt the existence of a future hfe?” ex- 
claimed the young wife, and it seemed like the first shadow of 
evil passing over the sunny region of her thoughts 

“Faith realizes it, and the priests tell us it 1s so,” he replied , 
“but amidst all this happiness I feel as if 1t were presumptuous to 
expect it to continue for ever, in another life after this So much 
has been given to us in this present state of existence, that we 
ought to be, we must be, content with it ” 

“Yes,” rephed the young wife, “it has been certainly given to 
us, but to how many thousands this life 1s one continued scene of 
painful trial! How many have been sent into the world, as it 
appears, only to suffer poverty and shame, sickness and misfor- 
une! If there were no life after this, things on earth would be 
too unequal, and we should teel inclined to accuse the Almighty 
of injustice ” 

“Not so,” replied the husband , “ yonder beggar has joys which 
appear great to him, and which delight him more than the splen- 
dours of his palace delight a king And then do you not suppose 
that the dumb beast of burden, which endures hunger and _ blows, 
and works itself to death, does not equally feel its hard fate? 
Might it not therefore also expect a future life, and complain of 
the injustice that has not placed him higher in the scale of crea- 
tion?” 

“ Christ has said,” replied the wife, “ ‘In my Father's house are 
many mansions ,’ heaven 1s as limitless as the love of our Creator 
Even the dumb beast is His creature, and I firmly believe that 
no life will be lost, but that each will receive that amount of 
happiness which he 1s able to enjoy, and which 1s sufficient for 
him ” 

“The world is sufficient for me,” said the husband, as he threw 
his arm round his beautiful, amiable wife. Then he sat by her 
side on the open balcony, and smoked his cigarette, while the 
cool air was filled with the fragrance of pmks and orange blossoms. 
Sounds of music, and the clatter of castanets came up from the 
‘road beneath ; the stars glittered above them, and two eyes, full 
of affection, the eyes of his wife, looked on him with the undying 
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glance of love “Such a moment,” said he, “surely makes it 
worth while to be born—to die—and to be annihilated ” 

The young wife raised her hand as a gentle reprovf, but the 
shaddw passed away from her world, and they were happy—quite 
happy Everything seemed to work together for tnem They 
advanced in honour and prosperity and joy <A change came, but 
it was only a change of place, not of enjoyment, either of life or 
happiness The young man was chosen by his sovereign, the 
King of Spain, to proceed to the court of Russia as ambassador, 
for his high birth and attainments gave him a title to such an 
honour He possessed also a large fortune of his own, as well as 
one equally large, brought him by his wife, who was the daughter 
of a rich and highly respected merchant One of this merchant’s 
largest and finest ships was about to sail dunng the year to 
Stockholm, and it was arranged that the young people, the mer- 
chant’s daughter and son-in-law, should continue their voyage n 
it from thence to St. Petersburg All the arrangements made for 
them were princely , rich carpets for the feet, and silk and luxurious 
furniture suited for the voyage were put on board the vessel for 
their use 

In an old war song, entitled ‘“ The Son of England’s King,” it 
says,— 

‘* He sailed in a gallant ship, 
And the anchor was gilded with gold, 
Each rope was woven with silk, 
With riches and pomp untold ” 
These words rose to the mind of one who saw this ship leave the 
coasts of Spain Here was the same pomp, the same luxury, and 
the same parting wish 
** God grant that all of us may meet 
Once more in peace and joy ” 

It blew a fair wind when they left the Spanish coast, so that 
they hoped to armve at their destination in a few weeks But 
when they reached the broad ocean, the wind sank down, the sea 
became smooth, and the ship was becalmed. However, the stars 
of heaven shone brightly, and many festive evenings were spent in 
that sumptuous cabin At length the voyagers began to wish for 
wind, for a favouring breeze. But they wished in vain, for not a 
breeze stirred ; and when, after some weeks, the wind did anise, it 
was contrary, for it blew from the south-west, and after two months 
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carried them into the North Sea, between Scotland and Jutland 
Then the wind increased, till they were in the condition descnbed 
in the old song,— 





*6?Mid the stormy sea and the pelting rain, ) 
¢ To seek for shelter was all in vain , 
No hope of throwing, with eager hand, 
Their anchor of gold near the Danish land ” 


At the time this happened, King Chnistian VII , who sit on the 
Danish throne, was still a young man Much has changed or been 
changed since then Lakes and marshes have been converted into 
green meadows, heath has become arable land, and 1n the shelter 
of the peasants’ houses, on the West Jute, grow apple-trees and 
rose-bushes , but they require care, to protect them from the keen 
north-west wind 

While in West Jutland, the mind can easily go back to the 
o]d times, even long before the days of King Christian VII The 
purple heath extends now, as it did then, for miles There are the 
still “‘ Huns’ graves,” the supernatural appearances 1n the sky, and 
the sandy, uneven roads crossing it 1n every direction Westward, 
where large rivulets run into the bay, extend marshes and meadow 
land, girded with lofty sand-hills, which, like a row of Alps, raise 
their peaked summits, on the side nearest the sea, to a great height 
Here and there are ridges of clay, from which the sea, year after 
year, bites out huge mouthfuls, causing the overhanging shores to 
fall as if by the shock of an earthquake Thus it 1s even at this day, 
and thus 1t was many, many years ago, when the happy pair were 
sailing in the richly appointed ship = It was Sumday, and a bnght 
sunny morning towards the latter end of September The bells 
of the churches in the Bay of Nissum were chiming sweetly, and 
their music rolled through the air like a chain of sounds The 
churches there, are built almost entirely of hewn boulder stones, 
each like a piece of rock The North Sea might foam over them, 
and they would remain unmoved Most of them are without 
steeples, and the bells are hung between two beams im the open ar. 
At the close of the service, the congregation passed out into the 
churchyard, where not a tree nor a bush could be seen, not a 
flower had been planted, nor a wreath hung on the graves Rough 
mounds marked the spots where the dead lay buried, and long, 
waving gtass grew thickly over the whole churchyard Here 
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and there a grave had for a monument a half-decayed block 
of wood, rudely cut into the form of a coffin, and these blocks 
are often brought from the forest of West Jutland This 
forest 1s like the shores of the wild sea here the imhabitants 
find beams and planks and fragments from wrecks, which have 
been cast ashoranby the breakers, and are soon discoloured by the 
wind and the sea-fogs One of these blocks had been placed by 
loving hands on a child’s grave , and a woman who came out of 
church stepped towards it She stood still with her eyes resting 
on the weather beaten monument, and in a few moments her 
husband came and joined her Neither of them spoke a word, 
but he took her hand, and led her away from the grave across 
the purple heath, over moor and meadow, towards the sand-hills. 
For a long time they walked thus silently, side by side 

‘Tt was a good seimon to-day,” said the man at length “If 
we had not a loving God, we should have nothing ” . 

“Yes,” replied the woman “He sends joy and sorrow, 
and He has a night to send them, To-morrow our little boy 
would have been five years old, if we had been permitted to keep 
him” 

‘Tt 1s uscless to continue fretting, wife,” said the man “ The 
boy 1s well off now He is where we hope and pray to go” 

They said no more, but went on toward their house among the 
sand-hills Suddenly, in front of one of the houses, where the sea- 
weed did not bind the sand together with its twining roots, there 
arose what appeared a thick cloud of smoke A gust of wind, 
rushing between the hills, hurled the particles of sand high into 
the ar Then came another gust, so violent that the strings of 
fish hung up to dry flapped and beat wildly against the walls of 
the house , and then all was still again, and the sun shone forth 
with renewed heat Husband and wife stepped into the house, 
quickly they took off their Sunday clothes, and, coming forth 
again, hurried away over the hills which stood there hke huge 
waves of sand suddenly arrested in their course, while the sea- 
weeds and the bluish stems of the sand-grass covered them with 
ever-changing colours A few neighbours joined them, and helped 
one another to draw the boats higher up on the sand The wind 
now blew as strong as ever; 1t was cold and cutting, and as théy 
returned over the sand-hills, sand and sharp stones blew in theiz 
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faces. The waves, crested with white foam, rose high in the air, 
and the wind cut the crests off, and scattered the foam on every 
side. 

Evening came on In the air was a rushing sound, a moahing 
or complaining, like the voices of despairing spirits, that sounded 
in the fisherman’s little hut, which was on the very margin of the 
hill, above the hoarse rolling of the sea The sand rattled against 
the window-panes, and every now and then came a violent gust 
of wind that shook the house to its foundation. It was dark, but 
about midnight the moon would mse By-and-by the air became 
clearer, but the storm still swept over the agitated sea in all its 
fury The famihes of the fishermen were in bed, but in such 
weather there was no thought of closing an eye to sleep 

Presently there was a knocking at the window, the door opened, 
and a voice said, “ There is a large ship aground on the outer- 
most reef” In a moment the fisherman and his wife sprang from 
their lowly couch and hastily dressed The moon had nisen, so 
that it was hight enough for those who could venture to open their 
eyes in a whirlwind of flying sand, to find their way to the sea- 
shore The violence of the wind was so ternble that only by stoop- 
ing low and creeping on between the gusts, was it possible to pass 
among the sand-hills The salt spray flew up in the air hike down, 
while the foan.ing ocean rolled like a roaring cataract towards the 
beach It required a practised eye to descry the vessel in the off- 
ing The vessel was a noble brig, and as the billows lifted it once 
again over the reef three or four cables’ length towards the shore, 
It struck upon the second reef and remained fixed To render 
assistance was impossible, the sea rolled over the deck of the 
vessel, making a clean breach each time. Those on shore fancied 
they heard cries for help from those on board, and could see 
plainly the anxious but useless efforts made by the stranded crew. 
A wave came rolling onward, falling hike a rock upon the bowspnit 
and separating it from the vessel The stern was raised high 
above the waters, and two people standing upon it were seen to 
embrace and then plunge together into the sea. In a very short 
time, one of the large waves, rolling towards the sand-hills, threw 
a body on shore. It was a woman, a corpse as the sailors said ; 
but the women thought they discerned signs of hfe in her, and the 
stranger was carned across the sand-hills to the fisherman’s hut. 
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How beautiful and fair she was, certainly they thought, she must 
be a great lady They laid her upon a humble bed, on which 
not a yard of lmen could be seen, but it had a thick woollen 
coverlet, which was very warm Life returned to ner, but she 
was delirious, and knew nothing of what had happened or where 
she was, it was better so, for everything she loved and valued lay 
buried in the sea It was with her ship as with the vessel in the 
song of “The Son of England’s King ” 
‘* Alas | ’twas a terrible sight to see 
The gallant ship sink rapidly ” 

All that remained of the wreck now and then dnfted on shore, 
or was driven over the coast by the still roaring wind After a 
short period of rest, which succeeded the delirium, the strange 
lady awoke in pain, while cries of anguish and fear issued from 
her lips She opened her wonderfully beautiful eyes, and spoke a 
few words, but no one understood her And behold, as a reward 
for the pain and sorrow she had suffered, she held in her arms a 
new-born child, the child that was to have rested upon an elegant 
cradle, adorned by silken curtains, in a home of magnificence, 
which was to have been welcomed with joy to a life enriched 
with all the good things of earth And now Providence had 
ordained that its birth should take place in this humble dwell- 
ing, and that it should not even know the happiness of a 
mother’s kiss , for when the fisherman’s wife laid the child upon 
the mother’s bosom, 1t rested on a heart that beat no more—the 
Spanish lady was dead The child which should have been nursed 
amid wealth and luxury was cast alone upon the world, washed as 
it were by the sea among the sand-hills to partake of the fate and 
hardships of the poor And here, again we are reminded of the 
old song about the king’s son, in which mention is made of the 
customs prevalent at that time, when the inhabitants of the sea 
coasts plundered those who were wrecked and cast ashore. These 
hard and inhuman customs had disappeared from the shores of 
Jutland , the inhabitants had ceased from treating the shipwrecked 
with cruelty, and the ship which had struck on a rock, some little 
distance south of Nissum Bay, had foundered at the spot on 
which it struck Affectionate sympathy existed then, as it doe# 
now in many a bright example. The dying mother and the un- 
fortunate child would have found succour and help wherever they 
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had been cast by the winds, but nowhere would it have been 
more earnest than in the hut of the poor fisherman’s wife Only 
yesterday she had stood with a heavy heart beside the grave mn 
which lay ber child, who vould have been five years olf that 
day, had God permittéd it to hve No one knew who the dead 
¢tranger was, nor could any one form the least gonjecture 

The pieces of the wreck gave no clue to the matter For a 
long time no tidings of the daughter or son-in-law reached the nch 
house of the Spanish merchant They had evidently not reached 
their destination, and violent storms had been raging for many 
weeks At last the news officially arrived——“ Foundered at sea, 
and all lost” But in the sand-hills, near Hunsby, in the fisher- 
man’s hut, there still lived alittle scion of that nch Spanish family 
‘Where heaven sends food for two, a third can manage to find 
a meal,” and in the depths of the sea 1s many a dish of fish for 
those who are hungry And they called the boy Jurgen 

“Tt 1s certainly a Jewish child,” said some, ‘1t has such a dark 
complexion ” 

“For the same reason, 1t might be Itahan or Spanish,” observed 
the clergyman 

But to the fisherman’s wife these nations seemed all one, and 
she consoled herself with the thought that the child had been 
baptized a Christian The boy throve, the noble blood in his 
veins was warm, and he became strong on the homely fare He 
grew apace in the lowly hut, and the Damish dialect, spoken by 
the West Jutes, became his language The stnp of pomegranate, 
transplanted from Spanish soil, became a hardy plant on the coast 
of West Jutland So may circumstances change the future of a 
man’s life 

To this home he clung with a deep-rooted attachment that be- 
came part of his beng He was destined to expenence cold and 
hunger, and to share the misfortunes and hardships that surround 
the poor, but he also tasted of their joys Childhood has sunny 
spots for all conditions, which linger on the memory in after-life 
with radiant bnghtness The boy had many sources of pleasure 
and enjoyment. The whole coast for miles and miles was full of 

playthings , 1t was a mosaic of pebbles, some red as coral or yellow 

as amber, and others again white and rounded and smoothed by 
the sea till they looked like birds’ eggs. The bleached skeletons 
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of fish, the water plants dred by the wind, sea-weed white and ghit- 
tering like long linen bands, waving between the stones,—all seemed 
made to give pleasure and amusement to the eye and the thoughts 
of this boy, who had an intelligent mind, and possessed many 
great faculties. He formed picture-frames and ships of shells to 
decorate the room, Hus foster-mother used to say he could make 
a stick into something wonderful from his own ideas, though he was 
so young and small He had a sweet voice, melody seemed to 
flow naturally from his hps And 1n his heart were hidden chords, 
which mght have sounded over the world had he been placed 
anywhere else than in the fisherman’s hut by the North Sea. 

One day, another ship was wrecked near the coast, and, among 
other things, a chest containing valuable bulbous flower-roots 
drifted on shore Some were put into saucepans and cooked, for 
they were supposed to be good to eat, and others lay neglected 
on the sand till they became dry and shnvelled They accom- 
plished no purpose for which they had been formed, they unfolded 
not the nch colours whose germ was within them Would it be 
better with Jurgen? The flower-bulbs had soon played their part 
in life, but he had still years of discipline before him Neither he 
nor his frends remarked how one day followed another in its 
course, for there was always plenty to do and see’ The sea itself 
was a great lesson-book, unfolding each day a new leaf of calm or 
storm,—the crested wave or the smooth surface 

Visits to the church were festive occasions, but, among other 
festal occasions 1n the fisherman’s house, one was always welcomed 
with joy It occurred twice in the year, and was, in fact, the visit 
of the brother of Jurgen’s foster-mother, the eel-breeder of Zyal- 
tring, in the neighbourhood of the Bon Hill He used to come 
in a cart filled with eels ‘The cart was covered, and looked like 
a box, and was painted all over with blue and white flowers It 
was drawn by two dun oxen, and Jurgen was allowed to guide 
them The eel-breeder was a witty fellow and a merry guest, he 
always brought a measure of brandy with him. Each one took a 
glassful or a cupful if these were not enough glasses , even Jurgen 
was allowed to have a thimbleful that he might digest the fat eel, 
so the eel-breeder said He always told one story over and over 
again, and if his hearers laughed, he would repeat it to them 

As Jurgen, during his childhood, and even later, would refer to 
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this story of the eel-breeder’s, and make use of it 1n various ways, 
it may be as well that we should hear it also 

‘An eel and her daughters were in a creek, and the young 
eels wanted to go farther up ‘Don't go too far,’ said their 
mother, ‘or the ugly eel-spearer might come and snap you up’ 
But they went too far, and of eight daughters caly three returned 
to the mother They wept, and said, ‘ We only went a little way 
beyond the entrance, and the ugly eel-spearer came directly and 
stabbed five of our sisters to death’ 

“‘ «They'll come back again,’ said the mother eel 

““¢ Qh no,’ exclaimed the daughters, ‘for he skinned them, cut 
chem in two, and fned them’ 

‘¢¢ Oh, they'll come again,’ the mother-eel persisted. 

““ No,’ replied the daughters, ‘for he ate them up.’ 

“¢ They'll come again,’ repeated the mother-eel 

“¢ But he drank brandy after them,’ continued the daughters 

“«« Ah, then they'll never come back,’ said the mother, and she 
burst out crying, ‘ It’s the brandy that buries the eels’ 

‘**¢ And therefore,’ said the eel-breeder in conclusion, ‘it 18 
always night to take brandy after eating eels’” 

And this story was the most humorous recollection, the tinsel 
thread, that wound itself through the story of Jurgen’s life He 
also wanted to goa little way outside the entrance, and up the 
bay, that 1s to say, out into the world in a ship, and his mother 
said like the eel-mother, “ There are so many bad people, eel- 
spearers, out there” But he did wish to go a little way beyond 
the sand-hills—a little way into the dunes, and he got his wish at 
last. Four delightful days, the happiest of his childhood, fell to 
his lot For the whole beauty and splendour of Jutland, all the 
joy and sunshine of his home seemed concentrated in these four 
days He was to goona visit a festival to him, though it was 
certainly a burial ceremony A wealthy relative of the fisherman 
died His farm lay far inland, and a little towards the north-east. 
Jurgen’s foster-parents were going, and he was to. accompany 
them from the sand-hills, across heath and moor They passed 
the green meadows, through which the nver Skjam rolls 1ts course, 
a river that contains many eels—where mother-eels dwell with 
their daughters, who are caught and eaten up by wicked people. 
But men sometimes act quite as wickedly towards their own 
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fellow-man ; for had not the knight Sir Bugge been murdered by 


wicked people? and though he was well spoken of, did he not , 


want to kill the architect, as the legend tells us, who had built the 
castle with its thick walls and towers, by which Jurgen’s parents 
now stood, just where the niver falls into the bay? The wall and 
the ramparts stil@remained, but the rest was in red, crumbling 
ruins ‘The story says that Sir Bugge, after the architect had left 
him, said to one of his men, “ Go after him and say, ‘ Master, the 
tower shakes’ If he turns round, you are to kill him, and take 
from him the money I have just paid him , but if he does not turn 
round, let him depart in peace” The man obeyed, but the archi- 
tect did not turn round, he called back to the man, “The tower 
does not shake in the least, but one day there will come a man 
from the west, in a blue cloak, who will cause it to shake in 
reality ,” and indeed, so it happened, a hundred years after, for 
the North Sea broke in and cast down the tower The man who 
then lived in the castle built a new one higher up at the end of 
the meadow, and that one 1s stunding to this day, and 1s called 
Norre Vosburg 

Past this castle went Jurgen and his foster-parents They had 
told him the story dung the long winter evenings, and now he 
saw the lordly castle, with 1ts double moat and trees and shrubs. 
A wall, covered with ferns, rose close to the moat, but most beau- 
tiful of all were the lofty lime-trees, which grew up to the highest 
windows, and filled the air with sweet fragrance In a north-west 
corner of the garden stood a large bush, covered with blossoms, 
that looked like winter’s snows amid the green of summer It was 
a juniper-tree, the fist Jurgen had ever seen in such bloom He 
never forgot it, nor the lime-trees The c/z/d treasured these me 
mories of beauty and fragrance to gladden the heart of the o/d man, 
From Norre Vosburg, where the juniper blossomed, the journey 
became more pleasant, for they were overtaken by others on theur 
way to the funeral, who were nding m wagons Our travellers 
had to sit all together on a little box at the back of the wagon; 
but even this they felt was better than walking So they continued 
their journey across the rugged heath, while the oxen which drew 
the wagon stopped every now and then to taste some fresh grass. 
which grew in patches among the heather. The sun was shining 
warmly when, in the distance there arose a strange appearance 
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something hike smoke nsing, and yet clearer than even the aur; 
for it was transparent, and looked more like rays of light rolling 
and dancing afar over the heath , 

“ That «s Lokeman driving his flocks of sheep,” said some one. 

This was enough to excite the imagination of Jurgen It seemed 
to him as if they were about to enter fairy-lana; though everytinng 
around him was real How quiet it was! Far and wide the heath 
extended, looking like beautiful tapestry in its vaned colouring 
The heather bloomed, the dark green of the juniper-bushes and 
the pale tints of the young oak-saplings mingling together, made 
them like nosegays rising from the earth An inviting place fora 
picnic, were it not for the number of poisonous adders with which 
the place was infested The travellers spoke of this, as well as of 
the time when the place was overrun with wolves , and, on that 
account, even now this region is called Wolfsburg The old man 
who guided the oxen related that, in the lifetime of his father, the 
horses had to fight for their lives with these wild beasts, who were 
now extinct , and that one morning when he went out to bring in 
the horses, he found one of them standing with its fore-feet on a 
wolf it had killed, but the savage beast had torn the flesh of the 
poor horse’s legs 

The journey over the deep sand and the wide heath came to an 
end too quickly They stopped before the door of the house of 
mourning, where they found plenty of guests, both within and 
without Wagon after wagon stood side by side, while the oxen 
and the horses had been turned out to graze on the barren pas- 
ture Great sand-hills, like those at home by the North Sea, rose 
behind the house, and extended far and wide How had they 
come here, to a spot inland, three miles from the sea? and they 
were as large and as high as those on the coast They had been 
brought thither by the wind, and what a history would theirs be! 
Psalms were sung, and a few of the old people shed tears, but 
most of the guests were cheerful enough, as 1t appeared to Jur 
gen, and there was plenty to eat and drink  LEels there were of 
the fattest, requiring brandy to bury them, as the eel-breeder said ; 
and certainly his words were not forgotten here Jurgen went 
where he hked in the house, and by the third day he felt as much 
at home as in the fisherman’s hut on the sand-hills, where he had 
passed his early days, Here, on the heath, were nches unknown 
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to him before ; for flowers and blackberries and wild strawberries, 
so large aud sweet, were to be found in such profusion, that some- 
times they were crushed beneath the step of the passers-by, and the 
heath Would be coloured with their red juice Here was a Hun’s 

ave yonder was another Then columns of smoke rose in the still 
air, Which they tolsi him came from a heath-fire, how brightly 
1tJlazed in the dark evening! The fourth day arrived, on which 
che funeral festivities were to close, and they were to go back 
from the land sand-hills to the sand-hills by the sea 

“ Ours are the nght ones,” said the old fisherman, Jurgen’s foster- 
father, ‘these have no strength ” 

And on the way home they talked of the origin of these inland 
sand-hills, and related how they came there Certainly it was a 
very clever way to account for them. This 1s the explanation 
they gave — 

“A corpse had been found on the coast, which the peasants‘ 
buried in the churchyard From that moment the sand began to 
fly about, and the sea broke in with violence. A wise man in the 
parish advised them to open the grave, and see if the buried man 
was not lying sucking his thumb, for if so, he must be a sailor, 
and the sea would not rest until it had got him back So they 
opened the grave, and really found him with his thumb in his 
mouth Then they laid him on a cart, and harnessed two oxen to 
it, and the oxen ran off with the cart as if they had been stung by 
an adder, and carned the seaman over heath and moorland to the 
ocean. Then the sand ceased to fly inland, but the hills still re- 
mained ” 

All this Jurgen treasured up in his memory of the happiest days 
of his childhood—the days of the burial feast. How delightful it 
must be to travel into strange places, and see strange people! 
And before he had reached his fourteenth year, he had to travel 
into distant lands While still a child, he went out in a ship as 
a sailor-boy; and his experiences of the world were, bad weather, 
raging seas, malicious and hard-hearted men. There were cold 
nights and bad living , but the hardest to endure were blows. He 
felt his noble Spanish blood boil within him, and angry words 
would nse to his lips; but he gulped them down, it was better, 
although he compared his feelings to those of the eel when it w “ 
flayed, cut up, and put into the frying-pan. 
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YT shall get over it,” said a voice within him. 

At one time he saw the Spanish coast, the native land of his 
parents, and even visited the town in which they had hved 1n hap- 
piness and prosperity, but he knew nothing of his ongin or his 
relations, and they knew just as little about him The poor sailor: 
boy was not allowed to land, but on the last, day that the ship 
remained in harbour he managed to get ashore There were 
several purchases to be made, and he was sent to bring them on 
board. Jurgen, in his shabby clothes, which looked as if they had 
been washed in the ditch and dried in the chimuey—he, an ir 
habitant of the sand-dunes, stood for the first time in a great city. 
How lofty the houses appeared, and how full the streets were of 
people, some pushing this way, and some that,—a perfect mael 
strom of citizens and peasants, monks and soldiers! The jing- 
Img of the bells on the trappings of the asses, the chiming of 
the church bells, calling, shouting, hammering, and knocking, 
—all going on at once Each trade was located on the base- 
ment of the houses, or on the pathway The sun shone with 
great heat, and the air was so close that it seeined like being in 
an oven full of beetles and cockroaches, bees and flies, all hum- 
ming and buzzing together Jurgen hardly knew where he was, 
or which way he went, till he found himself in front of the mighty 
portal of a cathedral Light streamed through the dark aisles, 
and a fragrance of incense was wafted towards him, yet the poor- 
est beggar could venture up the steps into the temple. Jurgen 
followed the sailor who was with him into the church, and stood 
in the sacred edifice. Pictures in golden frames were before him ; 
on the altar stood a figure of the Virgin, with the child Jesus, 
surrounded by hghts and flowers, priests in festive robes were 
chanting, and choir-boys, clothed in white, swung the silver 
censers What splendour, what m-nificence, was here! It 
streamed in upon his soul, and overpowered him. The church 
and the faith of his parents touched a chord in his heart, that 
caused his eyes to overflow with tears. 

From the church they went to the market-place, where a quan- 

, tity of provisions was given to him to carry. The way to the 
- harbour was long, and tired and overcome with various emotions, 
5 | he rested for a few moments before a splendid house, with marble 
_ statues, and broad steps. Here he rested his burden 
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against the wall, then a porter in livery came out, lifted up a 
silver-headed cane, and drove him away—him ! the grandson of 
that house! Ah, how little they thought that such was the case! 
They knew nothing about him, neither did he know about him- 
self. And after this he returned on board, and again had to en- 
dure hard words, cuffs, much work, and little sleep ; such were his 
experiences of thetworld They say it 1s well to endure hardships 
in youth , and so 1t 1s, 1f age brings something good with it 

When his time of service expired, and the vessel lay once 
more at Ringkjobing, in Jutland, he came on shore and went home 
to the sand-hills, by Hunsby, but his foster-mother had died while 
he had been away on his voyage A hard winter followed this 
summer, snow-storms upon land and sea, and it was difficult 
to get far from home How differently things are ordered in 
the world here biting cold and snow-storms, while in the land of 
Spain there was burning sunshine and oppressive heat Still here 
at home, when there came a clear frosty day, and Jurgen saw the 
swans flying in flocks, from the sea towards the land, and 
across to Vosburg, it appeared to him that people could breathe 
more freely in such a climate. The summer, too, in these regions 
was splendid, and, in imagination, he saw the heath bloom, and 
become purple with the rich, juicy berries, and the elder and the 
lime-trees at Vosburg in blossom He decided to go there once 
more 

Spring came on, and the fishing began Jurgen was an active 
assistant in this, he had grown much during the preceding year, 
and was now strong and quick at work He was full of life, he 
knew how to swim and dive, and could turn over and tumble in 
the strong tide They often warned him to beware of the sharks, 
who could easily seize the best swimmer, draw him down, and 
devour him , but such was not to be Jurgen’s fate. 

At a neighbour's house on the down was a boy named Martin, 


with whom Jurgen was very friendly , they had served together on / 


board a ship sailing to Norway, and also on another to Holland 

without even having quarrelled But a person can be easily ex- 

cited to quarrel, when he 1s naturally hot-tempered, for he often 

shows it in many ways, and this is yust what Jurgen did one day, 
when they had fallen out about the merest trifle. 

They were sitting behind the cabin door, eating out of a delf 
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plate, which they had placed between them. Jurgen held his 

pocket-knife in his hand, and lifted 1t towards Martin, and at the 

same time became ashy pale, and there was an ugly look in his 

eyes. 

Martin wnly said, “Ah! you are one of that sort, are you, 
accustomed to use a knife ?” 

The words were scarcely spoken, when Jurgen’s hand sank 
down. He answered not a syllable, but went on eating, and 
afterwards returned to his work 

When they were resting again he stepped up to Martin, and 
eaid, “‘ You may hit me mm the face, I deserve it , but I feel some- 
times as if something inside me was boiling over ” 

“There, let 1t pass,” said Martin, and after that they were 
almost better fmends than ever And when they got back to the 
dunes, and began telling their adventures, this was told also Mar- 
,tin said Jurgen was certainly very hasty, but a good fellow after 
all They were both young and healthy, well grown and strong 
but Jurgen was the more clever of the two 

In Norway, the peasants, n spring, lead out their cattle to 
graze on the mountains In Jutland, the fishermen live dunng 
the spring amid the sand-hills, where huts have been erected for 
them. They are built of pieces of wrecks, and roofed with 
heather and turf, there are sleeping-places within, ranged against 
the walls, and here they live and sleep during the fishing season. 
Every fisherman has a female helper, or manager, as she 1s called, 
who baits his hooks, prepares warm beer for him when he comes 
on shore, and gets the dinner cooked and ready for him by the 
time he comes back to the hut, tired and hungry __ Besides this, 
the housekeepers bring up the fish from the boat, cut them open, 
and prepare them, and have generally a great deal todo. Jurgen, 
his father, and several other fishermen and their housekeepers, 
inhabited the same hut. Martin occupied the next one. One of 
the girls, named Elsie, had known Jurgen from childhood. They 
were glad to meet again, and in many things were of the same 

_ ound, but in outward appearance there was great contrast between 
| yhem, for he was dark, and she was pale and fair, and had flaxen 
, and eyes as blue as the sea in sunshine. 
One day as they were walking together, and Jurgen holding 
Va hand very firmly 1n his, she said to him, “ Jurgen, I have some- 
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thing on my mind which I want to tell you. Let me be yout 
housekeeper, for you are hke a brother to me But Martin has 
engaged himself to me, and he and IJ are lovers, but you need not 
tell the rest” Then it seemed to Jurgen as if the sand were loose, 
and giving way beneath his feet He spoke not a word, but 
merely nodded his head to signify “ yes” More was not neces- 
sary, but suddenly there arose in his heart a feeling of hatred 
against Martin, and the more he thought, the more convinced he 
felt that Martin had stolen away from him the only being he ever 
loved, and that it was Elsie, he had never thought of Elsie in this 
way before, but now it became all plain to him 

When the sea is rather agitated, and the fishermen are coming 
home 1n their boat, it 1s a wonderful sight to see how they manage 
to cross the reef One of the men stands upright in the bow of 
the boat, and the others watch him, sitting with the oars in their 
hands Outside the reef it appears as if the boat were not ap 
proaching the land, but going back to sea At last, the man 
standing up in the boat gives them the signal that the great wave 
1§ coming which 1s to lift them over the reef A moment, and then 
the boat is raised so high in the aur, that her keel may be seen from 
the shore , and at the next she 1s entirely hidden from the eye, 
neither mast, nor keel, nor men can be seen, it 1s as if they had 
been devoured by the sea. But presently they emerge from the 
deep, like a great sea animal sporting with the waves, and the oars 
move as if they were the creature’s legs The second and the 
third reef are passed in the same manner, and then the fishermen 
jump into the water, and the boat is pushed forward on the heav 
ing waves, till 1t 1s at length drawn up safely on shore, beyond the 
reach of the breakers A wrong order given by the man in the 
bow in front of the reef, the slightest hesitation, and the boat 
would be lost ‘Then 1t would be all over with me and Martin. 
too” This thought passed through the mad of Jurgen one day, 
when they were out at sea in the same boat together His foster- 
father was on board, but he was taken suddenly ill when only a 
few oars’ stroke from the reef, and Jurgen sprang from his seat to 
take his father’s place in the bow 

“Father, let me come,” he said, and his eye glanced towal’ | 
Martin, and across the waves but while every oar bent with 
strong pull of the rowers, as the great wave rose before th 
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he looked in the pale face of his father, and dared not obey 
the evil suggestion of his heart ‘Ine boat crossed the reef 
safely and came to land, but the evil thought remained in his 
mind, and roused up those bitter feelings which had existed 
there since’he and Martin had quarrelled He could not crush 
down these feelings, nor did he endeavour todo so He felt that 
Martin had robbed him of a treasure, and this he thought cause 
enough for his hatred of his former frend Several of the fisher- 
men noticed the change, but not Martin, who was as obliging and 
talkative as ever, perhaps too much of the latter Jurgen’s foster- 
father took to his bed, which became his death-bed, for dunng 
the following week he died, and Jurgen found himself heir of the 
little house behind the sand-hills It was but small, certainly, 
but still 1t was something, at all events more than Martin could 
boast of 
’ “Vou will not go to sea again now, I suppose,” observed one 
of the old fishermen , “ you will always stay with us now” But 
this was not Jurgen’s intention , he wanted to see a little more of 
the world 
The eel-breeder of Zyaltring had an uncle in Alt Skagen, who 
was a fisherman, but at the same time a prosperous merchant, 
who had ships of his own at sea He was said to be a good old 
man, and service with him would not be amiss 
Alt Skagen hes to the extrem’ north of Jutland, with the whole 
length of the peninsula between 1t and Hunsby dunes This was 
what pleased Jurgen, for he did not wish to remain to the wedding 
of Martin and Elsie, which was to be celebrated in a few weeks. 
The old fisherman thought 1t was a very foolish thing to leave 
this part of the country, for now that he had a home, perhaps 
stlsie would be inclined to take him mmstead of Martin Jurgen 
answered so indifferently that it was not easy to understand his 1n- 
tentions Then the old man brought Elsie to talk to him, and she 
aid, “ You have a home of your own now, and you should con- 
ider that” But Jurgen thought of other things besides his home 
he sea has its dark billows, but in the human heart the waves of 
yassion are fiercer in their roll Many thoughts, many hopes and 
ears, rushed through the brain of Jurgen as he talked to Lisie 
“If Martin had a house like mine, which would you rather 


ve for a lover?” 
{ 
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« But Martin has no house, and cannot get one.” 

“ Well, let us suppose that he has one.” 

“Why then I should take Martin, certainly ; that is what my 
heart tells me to do now, but we cannot hve upon love ” 

Then Jurgen thought over it all might. Somethin# was work- 
ing within him he hardly knew what, but it was stronger even 
than his love for Elsie So, after considering the matter carefully, 
he went to Martin, and offered to let the house to him on most 
reasonable terms, saying that he wished to go to sea again because 
he liked it. Elsie kissed him when she heard of it, for she loved 
Martin best Jurgen proposed to start early in the morning; 
so the evening before his departure, when it was growing rather 
late, he felt a wish to visit Martin once more. As he went along, 
he met the old fisherman among the dunes, who was angry at his 
leaving the place The old man joked Martin, and declared it 
was not fair for all the girls to be so fond of him Jurgen flung 
this speech to the winds, but he said farewell to the old man, and 
went on towards the house where Martin dwelt He heard loud 
talking withm—Martin was not alone, and this made Jurgen hes1- 
tate, for he did not wish to meet Elsie So, on second thoughts, 
he felt it better not to hear any more thanks from Martin, and 
therefore turned back 

On the following morning, before break of day, he fastened on 
his knapsack, took his wooden provision-box in his hand, and went 
away over the sand-hills, towards the path by the coast This road 
was more pleasant than the heavy sand-road, besides, it was 
shorter, and he intended first to go to Zjaltring, near Bowberg, 
where the eel-breeder lived, to whom he had promised a visit. 
The sea lay before him clear and blue, shells and pebbles, the 
playthings of his youth, crunched beneath his feet While thus 
marching on, his nose suddenly began to bleed ; it was a trifling 
occurrence, but little matters are sometimes of great importance. 
A. few large drops fell upon one of his sleeves ; he wiped them off, 
and stopped the bleeding, and it seemed to him that this had 
cleared and lightened his brain The sea-anemone bloomed here 
and there in the sand as he passed He broke off a stalk, and 
stuck it in his hat+ he determined to be merry and light-hearted 
for he was going out into the wide world, a little beyond the e | 
trance of the bay, ag the young eels had wished todo. “ Bewar 
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of bad people, who will catch you, and flay you, and cut you in two, 
and put you in the frying-pan.” He smiled to himself as he 
repeated this in his mind, for he though the should easily find his 
way through the world . youthful courage 1s a good defence. 

The sun was high in the heavens when he approached the nar: 
row entrance to Nissum Bay He looked hack, and saw two 
horsemen galloping a long distance behind him, and they were 
accompanied by other people But this did not trouble him it 
was no concern of his The ferry-boat was on the opposite side 
of the bay Jurgen called to the ferryman, and the latter came 
over with the boat Jurgen stepped in, but before they had reached 
half-way across, the men whom he had seen nding so hastily 
behind came up, hailed the ferryman, and commanded him to 
return in the name of the law Jurgen knew not the meaning of 
gall this, but he thought it best to turn, and therefore himself 
“took an oar and rowed back The moment the boat touched the 
shore, the men sprang on board, and before he was aware, they 
had bound his hands with a rope ‘“ This wicked deed will cost 
thee thy life,” said they , ‘it 1s well we have caught thee” 

He was accused of no less than murder Martin had been 
found dead, with a knife thrust into his throat Late on the pre- 
vious evening one of the fishermen had met Jurgen going towards 
Martin’s house Jurgen had been known to raise his knife against 
Martin before this, so every one felt sure he was the murderer. 
The prison was in a town at a great distance, and the wind was 
contrary for going there by sea, but in half an hour the bay could 
be crossed, and it was only a quarter of a mile from the opposite 
side to Norre Vosburg, a great castle with ramparts and moat 

One of the horsemen was a brother of the head keeper of the 
castle, and he said it could easily be managed that Jurgen should 
for the present be placed in the dungeon at Vosburg, where 
“Long Martha,” the gipsy, had been shut up till her execution 

No notice was taken of Jurgen’s defence, although he spoke 
on his oath The few drops of blood on his shirt sleeve were a wit- 
ness against him. But he was conscious of his innocence, and, as 
there seemed no hope of immediately clearing himself, he sub- 

emitted to his fate. The party landed just at the spot where Sir 
Bugge’s oastle had once stood, and where Jurgen had walked witk 
his foster-parents, after the burl feast, during the four happiest 
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days of his childhood. He was led along the old path over the 
meadow to Vosburg, and again the elders blossomed, and the 
lofty lime-trees perfumed the air it seemed but yesterday that 
he had been here before From the two wings of the castle, a 
staircase leads down to the entrance of a low, vaulted cellar. 
Here “ Long Martha” had been impnisoned, and from thence she 
was led away to the scaffold It 1s said that she took away the 
lives of five children, that she might devour their hearts, and 
was under the delusion that if she could obtain two more she 
would be able to fly and make herself invisible In this dun- 
geon there was no window, but a narrow loop-hole very near 
the ceiling admitted the air, no refreshing fragrance from the 
blooming lime-trees could reach that dwelling, where all was 
dark and mouldy There was only a rough bench to he upon, 
but a good conscience 1s a soft pillow, and therefore Jurgen could 
sleep well The thick oaken door was locked and fastened 
outside by an iron bar, but the goblin Superstition can creep 
through a key-hole in the baron’s castle, as easily as into a fisher- 
man’s hut, and what should prevent it from creeping in now, 
where poor Jurgen sat thinking of Martha and her terrible deeds ? 

Her last thought on the night before her execution was perhaps 
breathed aloud within these dungeon walls, and all the wicked- 
ness which tradition said had been practised within the castle in 
the olden times, when Sir Schwandwedel dwelt there, came into 
Jurgen’s mind, and made him shudder for a moment Buta 
refreshing thought penetrated his heart even here, like a sunbeam , 
it was the remembrance of the blooming elders and the fragrant 
lime-trees 

He was not left long in the castle, they carned him off to the 
town of Ringkjobing, where he was imprisoned with equal seve- 
tity Those times were not like ours The common people were 
treated harshly It was not long after these days when the farmer 
who owned a small farm, could become a kmght, and common 
servants were often made magistrates, and had it in their power 
to condemn a poor man, for even a small offence, to lose his 
property, or to suffer corporal punishment Judges of this kind 
were even then to be found, especially in Jutland, so far from the 
capital and from well-ordered and enlightened rulers. : 

Jurgen had no cause to hope that his case would be speedily 
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settled. He felt cold and cheerless in his prison When would 
this state of things end? It seemed his fate to suffer misfortune 
and sorrow innocently He had leisure now to reflect on the 
different pgsitions allotted to man on earth, and to wondef at hus 
own And yet he felt sure all would be made clear in the next 
life, in the existence that awaits us after death His faith had 
been strengthened in the fisherman’s hut, a faith, which had 
never brightened his father’s mind amidst the wealth of sunny 
Spain, had been learnt by him in poverty, and was now a light of 
comfort in the hour of sorrow and distress, a sign of that mercy of 
God which never fails 

The storms of the spring equinox began to blow, and in the 
lull of the wind, the rolling and moaning of the North Sea could 
be heard for miles inland, like the rushing of a thousand wagons 
over undermined hollow ground Jurgen, in his prison, heard 
these sounds, and they were a relief to him No melody could 
have touched his heart as did these sounds from the sea, the 
rolling boundless ocean, on which a man can be borne before 
the wind through the world, carrying with him his home wher- 
ever he journeys, just as the snail carries his house with him, 
even into a strange country How eagerly he listened to its deep 
moaning, and then the thought arose, “ Free! free!” How happy 
to be free, even in rags and barefooted! Sometimes, when such 
thoughts crossed his mind, the fiery nature rose within him, and 
he struck the thick wall with his clenched fist. 

Weeks, months, a whole year went by, and then 1t was discovered 
how Jurgen had been wronged Niels the thief, called also a 
horse-dealer, was arrested for the murder of Martin On the 
afternoon before Jurgen’s departure from honie, and before the 
thurder, Niels had met Martin at a beer-shop in the Ringkjobing 
A few glasses were drank, not sufficient to cloud the brain, but 
enough to loosen Martin’s tongue He began to boast, and to 
say he had got a house, and intended to marry , and when Niels 
asked him where he expected to get the money, Martin slapped 
his pocket proudly, and said, “The money 1s there where 1t ought 
to be” That boast cost him his hfe, for, when he left, Niels 

followed him, and stabbed him in the throat with a knife, in- 
tending to rob the murdered man of the gold he had boasted of, 
and which did not exist. All these circumstances came out im the 
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evidence, but for us it is enough to know that Jurgen was set at 
hberty. 

But what compensation did he get for having been imprisoned 
a whoie year, and shut out from all communication with men? 
None. They told him it was good fortune enough to be proved 
innocent, and that he might go The mayor gave him two dollars 
for his travelling expenses, and many of the citizens offered him 
provisions and beer 

There were still some good people ; they were not all hard and 
pitiless, But the best of all was that the merchant Bronne of 
Skjagen, into whose service Jurgen had been about to enter a year 
previous, was just at that time in Ringkjobing on_ business. 
Bronne heard the whole story , he was a kind-hearted man, and 
understood what Jurgen must have felt and suffered. He therefore 
determined to make it up to him in some way, and show him that 
there were still some kind people in the world So Jurgen went 
forth from prison as if to paradise, to find freedom, affection, and 
trust 

“Let all be buried and forgotten,” said Bronne the merchant. 
“Let us draw a thick line through last year, or we may as well 
burn the almanac In two days we will start for dear, lively, 
peaceful little Skyagen ” 

They call Skjagen an out-of-the-way place in a corner, but it is 
a good, warm chimney-corner, with windows that open to all the 
world What a journey that was! It was lke taking fresh 
breath , out of the cold dungeon air into the warm sunshine The 
heath was blooming in pride and beauty The shepherd’s boy sat 
on the Hun’s grave, and blew a pipe, which he had carved for 
himself out of a sheep bone. The “ Fata morgana,” the beautiful 
aerial wonder of distant lands, represented hanging gardens anf 
waving forests , and the wonderful cloud, called “ Lokeman ee 
his flock,” floated in the distance, 

On, through the land of the Wendals, they went towards 
Skjagen, the place from whence emigrated the men with long 
beards (the Longobardi or Lombards). A story 1s told that in the 
days of King Snio, all the children and the old people were in dan 
ger of being killed, and a noble lady, named Gambatuk, advised 
the young people to emigrate. Jurgen had heard this story; and 
although he had never seen the land of the Lombards, he yet had 
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an idea that it was somewhere beyond the Alps, not so very far from 
Spain, in the south, which he had visited in his boyhood. He 
thought of the piles of southern fruit, the red blossoms of the 
pomegranate , of the humming, murmuring, and toiling an the 
great beehive of a city which he had seen, but how beautiful 1s 
that land in which is home! And Jurgen’s home was Denmark. 

At length they arrived at Wendelskayn, as Skyagen 1s called in 
the old Norwegian and Icelandic wntings At that time, old Skja- 
gen, including the eastern and western towns, extended for miles, 
with its sand-hills and arable land, as far as the lighthouse near the 
Skjagenzweigs ‘Then, as now, the houses were scattered about 
among the waving, shifting sand-hills,—a kind of desert, where the 
wind sported with the sand, and where the voices of the sea-gull and 
the cry of the wild swan strike harshly upon the ear In the south- 
west, about a mule from the sea, lies old Skjagen, and here dwelt 
‘merchant Bronne, and here was Jurgen to live in future. The 
dwelling-house was tarred, the small outbuildings had each an 
overturned boat for a roof, even the pigsty had been put together 
with pieces of wreck. There was no fence, for here, indeed, 
was nothing to fence in but long rows of fishes, hung upon lines, 
one above the other, to dry in the wind The coast was httered 
with stale herrings, for those fish were so plentiful that a net 
was scarcely thrown into the sea before it was filled They were 
caught by cartloads, and many of them were often thrown back 
into the sea, or left to he on the shore The old man’s wife and 
daughter, and even the servants, came to meet him with great 
rejoicing. ‘There was a great squeezing of hands, talking, and 
questioning And the daughter, what a dear face, and what lovely 
eyes she had! The intenor of the house was comfortable and 
roomy Fritters that a king would have considered a dainty dish 
were placed on the table, and there was wine from the vintage of 
Skjagen, that 1s, the sea, which brought the grapes to its shores, 
ready pressed and prepared, 1n barrels and in bottles. 

When the mother and daughter heard who Jurgen was, and how 
innocently he had suffered, they looked at him in a still more 
friendly manner; and the eyes of the charming Clara had a look 
, of great interest, as she listened to his story. Jurgen found a 
* happy home at Skjagen. It did his heart good, for it had been 
sorely tried. He had drunk the bitter dregs in the cup of afflio 
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tion, which sometimes harden and sometimes soften the heart. 
Jurgen’s heart was still soft, 1t was young, and had yet room in it. 
It was all the better for him, therefore, that in three weeks Miss 
Clara‘was going away in one of her father’s ships to Chnstian- 
sand, 1n Norway, to visit an aunt, and to stay the whole winter. 
On the Sunday before her departure, they all went to the church, 
which stood at a short distance from the town It had been built 
tentunies before, by Scotchmen and Dutchmen At that time it 
was large and handsome, but was now 1n rather a ruinous condition. 
The sand had even heaped itself round the walls, but the graves 
were kept free fromit The road to it was heavy, through deep 
sand, but the people gladly overcame these difficulties to get to 
the house of God, to sing psalms, and to hear the sermon This 
church was the largest north of the Limfjord. Upon the altar stood 
a lifelike figure of the Virgin Mary, with a golden crown on her 
head and the Child Jesus in her arms’ There were also, in thé 
chour, carved figures of the holy apostles, and on the wall hung 
portraits of the old mayors and magistrates of Skjagen , the pulpit 
was of carved work The sun shone brightly into the church, and 
its rays fell on the polished brass chandelier and on the little ship 
hanging from the vaulted roof Jurgen felt overpowered with a holy, 
childlike feeling, similar to that which he had felt when, as a boy, 
he stood in the splendid Spanish cathedral But here the feeling 
was different , he had the consciousness of being one of the con- 
gregation After the sermon followed the holy communion He 
partook of the bread and wine, and it happened that he knelt 
beside Clara, but his thoughts were so entirely fixed upon God 
and the holy service, that he did not notice his neighbour until 
he rose from his knees, and then he saw tears rolling down her 
cheeks 

Two days after she left Skjagen and went to Norway He 
remained, and made himself useful in the house, and in the bust- 
ness He went out fishing, and at that time fish were more 
plentiful and larger than they are now. The shoals of mackerel 
shone 1n the water as darkness came on, and discovered themselves 
by their bnghtness. Every Sunday he went to church, and as he sat 
there, his eye resting on the statue of the Virgin Mary on the altar, | 
ne sometimes thought of Clara, and how kind and friendly she had’ 
been to him, and his glance would for a moment fall on the spot 
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where they had knelt side by side. Autumn came, and brought 
rain and snow, and when the snow thawed, the water remained 
on the roads, the sand could not absorb it They were obliged ta 
wade through it from house to house Ships were lost om the 
destroying reefs, storms of snow and sand raged; the sand flew 
into the houses, so that to avoid it the owners had almost to creep 
up the chimney But on the shores of the North Sea the weather 
was not so boisterous, and the merchant’s house was well sheltered 
and warm, 1n the evenings merchant Bronne would read to them 
from an old book of the Danish Prince Hamlet, and of a great 
battle which had been fought not many mules from his house He 
also told them of a churchyard in which was a grave supposed to 
be Hamlet’s Then Jurgen sang the song about the king’s son, 
and his beautiful ship 

And so the autumn and winter passed away. There was wealth, 
Comfort, and happiness, even among the domestic animals, who 
were all well fed and well treated The kitchen looked bnght 
with its coppers, and tins, and pewter plates , and from the roof 
hung hams, and corned beef, and winter stores 1n profusion. All 
this 1s still to be seen in rich farms on the west coast of Jutland, 
plenty to eat and drink, clean and decorated rooms, clever 
heads, happy tempers, and hospitality such as 1s found in an 
Arab’s tent Never since the famous burial feast had Jurgen 
passed such a happy time, and yet Mistress Clara was absent, 
except in the thoughts and memory of all. 

In April a ship was to start for Norway, in which Jurgen was to 
sail He was full of life and spirits, and looked so stout and 
well that Dame Bronne said 1t was a pleasure to see him 

“ And it’s a pleasure to look at you, too, old wife,” said the old 
merchant. “ Jurgen has brought new life into our winter evenings, 
and into you,mother You look younger than ever this year, and 
bonny, too, but then you were the prettiest girl in Wiborg, which 
is saying a great deal, for I have always found the girls of Wiborg 
much prettier than any others ” 

All this was nothing to Jurgen, but he thought of a certain 
Skjagen maiden, who was also pretty. He was about to visit that 
maiden ; for the next morning the ship would set sail for Chris- 
hhansand, in Norway, and as the wind was favourable, it was hkely 
soon to arrive in port. 
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One morning, about a week after Jurgen had started to fetch 
Clara home, Bronne went out to the lighthouse, which stands 
not far from Old Skjagen The light was out in the lantern, 
and “he sun already high in the heavens when he mounted the 
tower The sand-banks extend a whole mile from the shore, 
beneath the water Outside these banks many ships could be 
seen that day, and with the help of his telescope the old man 
thought he could descry the “Karen Bronne,” as his ship was 
called Yes! surely, there she was, sailing homewards with Jurgen 
and Clara on board To them the church and the lhghthouse 
appeared as a heron and a swan nsing out of the blue waters 

Clara sat on deck, and saw the sand-hills gradually appearing 
in the distance If the wind held up, they might reach her 
home in about an hour So near were they to home and all its 
joys—so near to death and all its terrors! A plank in the ship 
gave way, and the water rushed in. The crew flew to the pumps, 
and attempted to stop the leak A signal of distress was hoisted, 
but they were still a full mile from the shore Fishing boats were 
In sight, but far too distant to be of use The wind blew towards 
the shore, the tide was in their favour, but all in vain—nothing 
could save the ship from sinking ! 

Jurgen threw his night arm round Clara and pressed her to him. 
With what a look she gazed in his face, as, with a prayer to God 
for help, he breasted the waves, which were rushing over the 
sinking ship! She uttered a cry, but she felt safe , certain that he 
would not leave her to sink. And in this hour of terror and 
danger Jurgen experienced the feelings of the king’s son, as re- 
lated in the song,— 

**In the hour of danger the king’s brave son 
Embraced the bride he had nobly won ” 
How rejoiced he felt that he was a good swimmer He struggled 
onward with his feet and one hand, while with the other he firmly 
held up the young girl He rested on the waves, he trod the 
water, he practised all the arts he knew, so as to reserve strength 
enough to reach the shore He heard Clara utter a sigh, and felt 
her shudder convulsively, and he pressed her more closely to him. 
Now and then a wave rolled over her, and at last one higher than 
the rest buried them in deep but clear water. He seemed for a 
moment confused, and heard sounds as of screaming birds, while 
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shoals of fish passed before him. He had reached within a few 
cables’ length of the land, when he saw clearly beneath the water 
a white figure gazing at him, a wave lifted him, and the form 
approached, He felt a shock,—it grew dark, and everything 
vanished from his gaze 

On the sand-reef, covered with water at high tide, lay part of 
the wreck of a vessel, the white figure-head resting against the 
anchor, the sharp, iron edge of which rose above the surface of 
the water Jurgen had come in contact with this, and the tide 
had driven him against it with double force .He was sinking, 
fainting and stunned with the blow, but the next wave lifted him 
and the young girl towards the shore, and some fishermen ap- 
proaching with a boat, grasped them and dragged them intoit The 
blood streamed down Jurgen’s face , he seemed dead, yet he still 
held the young girl so closely that they were obliged to take her 
from him by force They laid her pale and hfeless in the boat, and 
rowed hastily to shore. Every means were tried to restore Clara 
to life, but they were useless For some distance Jurgen had 
been swimming to shore with a corpse in his arms, and exhaust- 
ing his strength for one who was dead. 

Jurgen still breathed, so the fishermen carried him to the near- 
est house upon the sand-hills, where a smith and general dealer 
lived who knew something of surgery, and he bound up Jurgen’s 
wounds in a temporary manner, till a surgeon could be obtained 
next day from the nearest town The brain of the injured man 
was affected, and in his delirium he uttered wild cries , but on the 
third day he lay quiet and exhausted on his couch His life 
seemed to hang ona thread, and the surgeon said it would be 
better for him that this thread should be snapped “ Letus pray,” 
he said, “that God may take him to Himself, for he will never be 
the same man again” But life would not depart from him— 
the thread would not snap, but the thread of memory broke—the 
thread of his mental power had been cut through; and more 
terrible still, a body remained—a living, healthy body, that wan- 
dered about like a spectre. 

Jurgen remained in’the house of the merchant Bronne “He 
Enjured himself in his endeavours ‘o save our child,” said the old 
tnan, “he 1s ourson now” People called Jurgen imbecile: that 
was not the correct term. He was like an instrument in which the 
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strings are loose, and will give no sound At times, and for a few 
minutes, they would regain their power and sound as of old. He 
would sing snatches of songs or old melodies, pictures of the 
past*would rise before him, and then disappear as in a mist, but 
generally he would sit staring into vacancy—his mind a blank. 


We may believe that he did not suffer, but his dark eyes lost their ' 


brilliancy, and looked like clouded glass 
‘Poor imbecile Jurgen,” said the people. And this was the 
end of a life whose infancy would have been cradled in luxury, had 


his parents lived! He was like a rare plant torn from its native ° 


soul, and thrown upon the sand to wither there And was this 
one of God’s creatures, fashioned in His own image and after His 
likeness, to have no better destiny? Was he to be merely the 
sport of chance? No! the all-loving Creator would repay him 
in the life to come, for what he had suffered and lost in this. 
“The Lord 1s good to all, and His tender mercies are over all 
His works,” says the psalmist, and these words of David were 
repeated in patience and hope by the old, pious wife of the mer- 
chant , and the prayer of her heart was that Jurgen might soon be 
summoned to enter into eternal life 

In the churchyard, where the walls are surrounded with sand, 
Clara Jay buried Jurgen appeared to have no idea of this, it did 
not enter his mind, which could only retain fragments of the past 
Every Sunday he went to church with the old people, and sat 
silent, gazing on vacancy One day, while the psalms were being 
sung, he uttered a deep sigh, and a light came into his eyes, as 
he fixed them upon the place at the altar where he had often 
knelt during a year with his friend who was dead He uttered 
her name, and then became pale as death, while the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. They led him out of the church, he told 
the bystanders he was quite well, and had never heen ill He 
whohad been so heavily afflicted—the waif cast forth upon the 
world—remembered nothing of his sufferings “The Lord our 
Maker is wise, and full of loving-kindness , who can doubt it?” 

In Spain, where the warm breezes blow over the Moorish cupola, 
and among the orange and myrtle groves, where the song and 
the castanets are ever heard, where children march mm proces- 
sion through the streets with flags and lighted tapers, in a luxu 
mous house sat the mch merchant, a childless old man. How 
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much of his wealth would he not have given to be able once 
more to press his daughter to his heart, or her child, which had 
perhaps never seen the light of life ‘Poor child!” Yes, poor 
child , a child still, yet more than thirty years of age, for Jurgen 
had reached that age while living in Skyagen 

Drifting sands had covered the graves in the churchyard, quite 
up to the walls of the church , but the dead mus: be buried among 
the relations and the loved ones who had gone before them. 
Merchant Bronne and his wife were laid with their children in 
one of these graves beneath the white sand It was spring time, 
the season of storms ‘The sand from the hills near Hunsby was 
whirled up 1n clouds , the sea ran high, and flocks of birds flew 
about in the storm, or ran shrieking across the sand-dunes Ship- 
wreck followed shipwreck, on the reefs of Skjagenzwieg 

One evening Jurgen sat alone in his room, suddenly his mind 
geemed to become clearer, and a feeling of unrest came upon him, 
such as had often driven him forth, in his younger days, to wander 
on the heath and among the sand-dunes ‘“ Home, home!” he 
exclaamed Noone heard him He went out of the house, and 
turned his steps towards the dunes Sand and stones blew in his 
face, and were whirled about He continued his way on towards 
the church The sand lay high round the walls, half covering the 
windows, but the heap had been shovelled away from before the 
door, and there was a clear and free pathway to enter, so Jurgen 
went into the church 

The storm continued to howl over the town of Skjagen , there 
had not been such a terrible tempest nor such a raging sea within 
the memory of man But Jurgen was in the temple of God, and 
while a night of desolation reigned without, a light arose in his 
soul, which was never to be extinguished , the heavy weight which 
pressed on his brain seemed to burst and disperse He thought 
he heard the sound of the organ, but it was the moaning of the 
seain the storm He sat down on one of the seats, and behold 
the candles were lighted one by one, and a brightness diffused 
around, which he had never seen but in the cathedral in Spain. 
The pictures of the old citizens seemed endued with hfe, they 
stepped forth from the walls, against which they had hung for 
eenturies, and seated themselves near the entrance of the church, 
The gates and doors flew open, and all the dead from the chureh- 
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yard entered at the sound of the music, and filled the seats in the 
church. Then the music of the psalm pealed forth like the nose 
of waters, and Jurgen saw that his old foster-parents from the 
Hunsby dunes, and the old Merchant Bronne and his wife were 
there , and at their side, close to Jurgen, sat their lovely daugh- 
ter Clara She gave him her hand, and they both went to the 
altar, where they uad once knelt together, and the priest joined 
their hands and united them for hfe Then came the sound of 
wonderful music, like the voice of a child, full of joy and expecta- 
tion, swelling hike the tones of a full organ, at one time soft and 
sweet, then like the sounds of a tempest, full and strong enough 
to burst the stone tombs of the dead Then the little ship, which 
hung down from the roof of the choir, descended, and appeared 
wonderfully large and beautiful, with its silken sails and golden 
ngging “every rope with silk entwined,” as the old song says. 

The newly marned pair went on board, and the whole congre- 
gation with them, for there was room and enjoyment for all. 
Then the walls and arches of the church appeared covered with 
the bloom of juniper and lime-trees, wafting coolness and fresh- 
ness from their waving branches They bent and parted, and the 
ship sailed between them, through the air and over the sea, and 
every taper in the church became a star, and the murmumng of 
the wind was a psalm, in which they all joined “ Through love 
to glory, no life is lost, the future 1s full of happiness and joy. 
Hallelujah” These were the last words spoken by Jurgen in 
this world The thread that bound his immortal soul to earth 
snapped asunder, nothing but a dead body lay in the dark 
church, while around it the storm raged, covering 1t with loose 
sand 

The following day was Sunday, and the priests and the congre- 
gation proceeded tothechurch The road had always been heavy, 
now the sand made it almost impassable, and when they at length 
reached the church, a great heap of sand lay piled up before them. 
The whole building was burned in sand The pnest offered a 
short prayer, he said that God had closed the door of His house 
here, and that the congregation must go and build a new one for 
Him elsewhere So they sung a psalm under the open sky, and 
went back to their homes. Jurgen was nowhere to be found im 
the town of Skjagen, nor among the dunes, pe they sought for 
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him diligently It was supposed that the waves which had rolled 
far upon the sand had swept him away ; but his body lay buried 


in a great sepulchre, the sand-covered church The Lord had 


thrown from His hand in the storm a covering for his grave, a 
heavy heap of sand, which rests upon it to thisday The vaulted 
roof of the church, the arched cloisters, and the stone aisles 
were entirely covered with the whirling sand The white thorn 
and the wild roses now grow above the spot where the church lies 
buried, but the tower, like a gigantic tombstone over a grave, 
can be seen for miles round No king has a more splendid 
tombstone No one disturbs the rest of the dead, no one knows 
of this, we are the first to hear of it. For the storm sung the 
tale to me among the sand-hills 





° The Philosopher's Stone. 


Far away towards the east, in India, which seemed in those 
days the world’s end, stood the Tree of the Sun, a noble tree, 
such as we have never seen, and perhaps never may see 

The summit of this tree spread itself for miles hke an entire 
forest, each of 1ts smaller branches forming a complete tree Palms, 
beech-trees, pines, plane-trees, and various other kinds, which are 
found in all parts of the world, were here like small branches, 
shooting forth from the great tree, while the larger boughs, with 
their knots and curves, formed valleys and hills, clothed with 
velvety green and covered with flowers Everywhere it was like a 
blooming meadow or a lovely garden. Here were birds from all 
quarters of the world assembled together, birds from the primeval 
forests of America, from the rose gardens of Damascus, . ~ from 
the deserts of Africa, in which the elephant and the lion may boast 
of being the onlyrulers Birds from the Polar regions came flying 
here, and of course the stork and the swallow were not absent 
But the birds were not the only living creatures There were 
stags, squirrels, antelopes, and hundreds of other beautiful and 
light-footed animals here found a home. 

The summit of the tree was as a wide-spreading garden, and 
in the midst of it, where the green boughs formed a kind of hill, 
stood a castle of crystal, with a view from it towards every quarter 
of heaven. Each tower was erected in the form of a lily, and 
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within the stem was a winding staircase, through which one could 
ascend to the top and step out upon the leaves as upon balconies, 
The calyx of the flower itself formed a most beautiful, glittering, 
circular hall, above which no other roof arose than the blue firma- 
ment and the sun and stars 

Just as much splendour, but of another kind, appeared below, 
in the wide halls of the castle Here, on the walls, were reflected 
pictures of the world, which represented numerous and varied 
scenes of everything that took place daily, so that 1t was useless to 
read the newspapers, and indeed there were none to be obtained 
in this spot All was to be seen in living pictures by those who 
wished it, but all would have been too much for even the wisest 
man, and this man dwelt here Huis name is very difficult, you 
would not be able to pronounce it, so 1t may be omitted He 
knew everything that a man on earth can know or imagine. 
Every invention already in existence or yet to be, was known to 
him, and much more, still everything on earth hasalimit The 
wise King Solomon was not half so wise as this man He could 
govern the powers of nature and held sway over potent spirits, 
even Death itself was obliged to give him every morning a list of 
those who were to'die during the day And King Solomon him- 
self had to die at last, and this fact 1t was which so often occupied 
the thoughts of this great man in the castle on the Tree of the 
Sun He knew that he also, however high he might tower above 
other men in wisdom, must one day die He knew that his chil- 
dren would fade away like the leaves of the forest, and become 
dust He saw the human race wither and fall like leaves from the 
tree , he saw new men come to fill their places, but the leaves that 
fell off never sprouted forth again, they crumbled to dust or were 
absorbed into other plants 

“What happens to man,” asked the wise man of himself, “ when 
touched by the angel of death? What can death be? The body 
decays, and the soul. Yes, what 1s the soul, and whither does it 
go ? ” 

“To eternal life,” says the comforting voice of religion 

“ But what 1s this change? Where and how shall we exist?” 

“Above, in heaven,” answers the pious man, “it is there we 
hope to go” 

“Above!” repeated the wise man, fixing his eyes upon the 
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moon and stars above him He saw that to this earthly sphere 
above and below were constantly changing places, and that the 
position varied according to the spot on which a man found him: 
self He knew, also, that even if he ascended to the top of the 
highest mountain which rears its lofty summit on this earth, the 


, air, which to us seems clear and transparent, would there be dark 


and cloudy , the sun would have a coppery glow and send forth 
no rays, and our earth would lie beneath him wrapped in an orange- 
coloured mist How narrow are the limits which confine the 
bodily sight, and how little can be seen by the eye of the soul. 
How little do the wisest among us know of that which 1s so impor- 
tant to us all 

In the most secret chamber of the castle lay the greatest trea- 
sure on earth—the Book of Truth The wise man had read it 
through, page after page Every man may read in this book, but 
Only in fragments To many eyes the characters seem so mixed 
In confusion that the words cannot be distinguished On certain 
pages the writing often appears so pale or so blurred that the 
page becomes a blank ‘The wiser a man becomes, the more he 
will read, and those who are wisest read most 

The wise man knew how to unite the sunlight and the moon- 
light with the light of reason and the hidden powers of nature, and 
through this stronger hight, many things in the pages were made 
clear to him _ But in the portion of the book entitled “ Life after 
Death,” not a single point could he see distinctly This pained 
him Should he never be able here on earth to obtain a hight by 
which everything written in the Book of Truth should become 
clear to him? Like the wise King Solomon, he understood the 
language of animals, and could interpret their talk into song, but 
that made him none the wiser He found out the nature of plants 
and metals, and their power in curing diseases and arresting death, 
but none to destroy death itself In all created things within his 
reach, he sought the light that should shine upon the certainty 
of an eternal life, but he found it not The Book of Truth lay 
open before him, but its pages were to him as blank paper Chnis- 
tianity placed before him in the Bible a promise of eternal hfe, 
but he wanted to read it in 4zs book, in which nothing on the sub- 
fect appeared to be written 

He had five children, four sons, educated as the children of 

HH 
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such a wise father should be, and a daughter, fair, gentle, and in 
tellgent, but she was blind, yet this deprivation appeared as 
nothing to her, her father and brothers were outward eyes to her, 
and a vivid imagination made everything clear to her mental sight. 
The sons had never gone farther from the castle than the branches 
of the trees extended, and the sister had scarcely ever left home. 
They were happy children in that home of their childhood, the 
beautiful and fragrant Tree of the Sun Like all children, they 
loved to hear stories related to them, and their father told them 
many things which other children would not have understood , but 
these were as clever as most grown-up people are among us He 
explained to them what they saw in the pictures of life on the 
castle walls—the doings of man, and the progress of events in all 
the lands of the earth , and the sons often expressed a wish that 
they could be present, and take a part in these great deeds Then 
their father told them that in the world there was nothing but toil 
and difficulty , that 1t was not quite what it appeared to them, as 
they looked upon it in their beautiful home He spoke to them 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good, and told them that these 
three held together’in the world, and by that union they became 
crystallized into a precious jewel, clearer than a diamond of the 
first water—a jewel, whose splendour had a value even in the 
sight of God, in whose brightness all things are dim This jewel 
was called the philosopher's stone He told them that by search- 
ing, man could attain to a knowledge of the existence of God, 
and that it was in the power of every man to discover the 
certainty that such a jewel as the philosopher's stone really ex- 
isted This information would have been beyond the perception 
of other children, but these children understood, and others will 
learn to comprehend its meaning aftera time They questioned 
their father about the true, the beauttful, and the good, and he ex- 
plained 1t to them in many ways’ He told them that God, when 
He made man out of the dust of the earth, touched His work five 
times, leaving five intense feelings, which we call the five senses. 
Through these, the true, the beautiful, and the good are seen, uns 
derstood, and perceived, and through these they are valued, pro- 
tected, and encouraged Five senses have been given mentally 
and corporeally, inwardly and outwardly, to body and soul 

The children thought deeply on all these things, and meditated 
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upon them day and night Then the eldest of the brothers dreamt 
a splendid dream Strange to say, not only the second brother 
but also the third and fourth brothers all dreamt exactly the same 
ung, namely, that each went out into the world to find the phi- 
losopher’s stone Each dreamt that he found it, and that, as he 
rode back on his swift horse, in the morning glawn, over the vel- 
vety green meadows, to his home in the castle of his father, that 
the stone gleamed from his forehead like a beaming hght, and 
threw such a brght radiance upon the pages of the Book of Truth 
that every word was illuminated which spoke of the life beyond 
the grave But the sister had no dream of going out into the wide 
world, it never entéred her mind Her world was her father’s 
house 

“‘T shall mde forth into the wide world,” said the eldest brother 
%*T must try what life 1s like there,as I mix with men I will practise 
only the good and true, with these I will protect the beautiful. 
Much shall be changed for the better while I am there” 

Now, these thoughts were great and daring, as our thoughts 
generally aie at home, before we have gone out into the world, 
and encountered its storms and tempests, its thorns and its this- 
tles In him, and in all his brothers, the five senses were highly 
cultivated, inwardly and outwardly, but each of them had one 
sense which in keenness and development surpassed the other 
four In the case of the eldest, this pre-eminent sense was szght 
which he hoped would be of special service He had eyes for all 
times and all people, eyes that could discover in the depths of 
the earth hidden treasures, and look into the hearts of men, as 
through a pane of glass, he could read more than 1s often seen 
on the cheek that blushes or grows pale, and in the eye that droops 
or smiles Stags and antelopes accompanied him to the western 
boundary of his home, and there he found the wild swans These 
he followed, and found himself far away in the north, far from 
the land of his father, which extended eastward to the ends of the 
earth. How he opened his eyes with astonishment! How many 
things were to be seen here! and so different to the mere repre- 
sentation of pictures such as those in his father’s house At first 
he nearly lost his eyes in astonishment at the rubbish and mockery 
brought forward to represent the beautiful , but he kept his eyes, 
and soon found full employment for them. He wished to go 
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theroughly and honestly to work in his endeavour to understand 
the true, the beautiful, and the good But how were they repre 
sented in the world? He observed that the wreath which nghtly 
belonged to the beautiful was often given to the hideous, that 
the good was often passed by unnoticed, while mewocnty was 
applauded, when it should have been hissed People looked at 
the dress, and not at the wearer, thought more of a name than 
of doing their duty , and trusted more to reputation than to real 
service It was everywhere the same 

“T see I must make a regular attack on these things,” said he; 
and he accordingly did not spare them But while looking for 
the truth, came the evil one, the father of lies, to intercept him 
Gladly would the fiend have plucked out the eyes of this Seer, but 
that would have been a too straighforward path for him , he works 
more cunningly He allowed the young man to seek for, and dis- 
cover, the beautiful and the good, but while he was contemplating 
them, the evil spit blew one mote after another into each of his 
eyes, and such a proceeding would injure the strongest sight 
Then he blew upon the motes, and they became beams, so that 
the clearness of his sight was gone, and the Seer was like a blind 
man 1n the world, and had no longer any faith init He had lost 
his good opinion of the world, as well as of himself, and when a 
man gives up the world, and himself too, 1t 1s all over with him 

* All over,” said the wild swan, who flew across the sea to the 
east 

“All over,” twittered the swallows, who were also flying east- 
ward towards the Tree of the Sun. It was no good news which 
they carried home 

“T think the Seer has been badly served,” said the second 
brother, “but the Aearer may be more successful ” 

This one possessed the sense of Aeari~g to a very high degree: 
sO acute was this sense, that 1t was said he could hear the grass 
grow He took a fond leave of all at home, and rode away, 
provided with geod abilities and good intentions The swallows 
escorted him, and he followed the swans till he found himself out 
in the world, and far away from home. But he soon discovered 
that one may have too much of a good thing His hearing was 
too fine He not only heard the grass grow, but could hear’ 
every man’s heart beat, whether in sorrow or in joy. The whole 
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world was to him like a clockmaker’s great workshop, in which 
all the clocks were going “ tick, tick,” and all the turret clocks 
striking “ding, dong” It was unbearable Fora long time his 
ears endurgd it, but at last all the noise and tumult becafne too 
much for one man to bear 

There were rascally boys of sixty years old—for years do not 
alone make a man—who raised a tumult, which might have made 
the Hearer laugh, but for the applause which followed, echoing 
through every street and house, and was even heard in country 
roads_ Falsehood thrust itsetf forward, and played the hypocrite, 
the bells on the fool’s-cap jingled, and declared they were church- 
bells, and the noise became so bad for the Aearer that he thrust 
his fingers into his ears Still, he could hear false notes and bad 
singing, gossip and idle words, scandal and slander, groaning and 

e™Moaning, without and within “ Heaven help us!” He thrust 

his fingers farther and farther into his ears, till at last the drums 
burst! And now he could hear nothing more of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, for his hearing was to have been the 
means by which he hoped to acquire this knowledge He became 
silent and suspicious, and at last trusted no one, not even himself, 
and no longer hoping to find and bring home the costly jewel, he 
gave it up, and gave himself up too, which was worse than all. 

The birds in their flight towards the east carried the tidings, 
and the news reached the castle in the Tree of the Sun 

“ 7 will try now,” said the third brother; “I have a keen nose” 
Now that was not a very elegant expression, but it was his way, 
and we must take him as he was He had a cheerful temper, 
and was, besides, a real poet, he could make many things 
appear poetical, by the way in which he spoke of them, and ideas 
str.-k him long before they occurred to the minds of others. 
“T caa smell,” he would say, and he attributed to the sense of 
stnelling, which he possessed in a high degree, a great power 
mn the region of the beautiful ‘I can smell,” he would say, 
“and many places are fragrant or beautiful according to the taste 
of the frequenters One man feels at home in the atmosphere of 
the tavern, among the flaring tallow candles, and when the smell 

. of spirits mingles with the fumes of bad tobacco. Another pre- 

fers sitting amidst the overpowering scent of jasmine, or perfum- 
ing himself with scented olive oil. This man seeks the fresh sea 
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and for this purpose, you must give me a few pieces of another 
invention, which will come next; I mean a few chemical matches ” 

He obtained what he wanted, and flew away The birds accom- 
pamie him farther than they had the other brothers They were 
curious to know how this flight would end Many more of them 
came swooping down, they thought it must be some new bird, 
and he soon had a goodly company of followers They came in 
clouds till the air became darkened with birds as it was with the 
cloud of locusts over the land of Egypt. 

And now he was out in the wide world The balloon descended 
over one of the greatest cities, and the zeronaut took up his station 
at the highest point, on the church steeple The balloon rose 
again into the air, which it ought not to have done, what became 
of 1t 1s not known, neither is it of any consequence, for balloons 
had not then been invented 

There he sat on the church steeple The birds no longer 
hovered over him, they had got tired of him, and he was tired of 
them All the chimneys in the town were smoking 

‘There are altars erected to my honour,” said the wind, who 
wished to say something agreeable to him as he sat there boldly 
looking down upon the people in the street There was one 
stepping along, proud of his purse, another, of the key he carried 
behind him, though he had nothing to lock up, another took a 
pride in his moth-eaten coat , and another, in his mortified body. 
“ Vanity, all vanity!” he exclaimed ‘I must go down thcre by- 
and-by, and touch and taste, but I shall sit here a little while 
longer, for the wind blows pleasantly at my back I shall remam 
here as long as the wind blows, and enjoy a little rest It 1s com- 
fortable to sleep late in the morning when one has a great deal to 
do,” said the sluggard, ‘so I shall stop here as long as the wind 
blows, for it pleases me ” 

And there he stayed But as he was sitting on the weather-cock 
of the steeple, which kept turning round and round with him, he 
was under the false impression that the same wind still blew, and 
that he could stay where he was without expense 

But in India, in the castle on the Tree of the Sun, all was 
solitary and still, since the brothers had gone away one after the 
other 

“Nothing goes well with them,” said the father, “they wul 
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never bring the glittering jewel home, it 1s not made for me, they 
are all dead and gone” ‘Then he bent down over the Book of 
Truth, and gazed on the page on which he should have read of 
the life after death, but for him there was nothing to be read or 
learned upon it. 

His blind daughter was his consolation and joy, she clung to 
him with sincere affection, and for the sake of his happiness and 
peace she wished the costly jewel could be found and brought 
home 

With longing tenderness she thought of her brothers Where 
were they? Where did they live? How she wished she might 
dream of them , but 1t was strange that not even in dreams could 
she be brought near to them _ But at last one night she dreamt 
that she heard the voices of her brothers calling to her from the 
distant world, and she could not refrain herself, but went out to 
them, and yet it seemed in her dream that she still remained in 
her father’s house She did not see her brothers, but she /e/f as it 
were a fire burning in her hand, which, however, did not hurt her, 
for 1t was the jewel she was bringing to her father When she 
awoke she thought for a moment that she still held the stone, but 
she only grasped the knob of her distaff 

During the long evenings she had spun constantly, and round 
the distaff were woven thieads finer than the web of a spider, 
human eyes could never have distinguished these threads when 
separated from each other But she had wetted them with her 
tears, and the twist was as strong as a cable. She rose with the 
impression that her dream must be a reality, and her resolution 
was taken 

It was still night, and her father slept , she pressed a kiss upon 
his hand, and then took her distaff and fastened the end of the 
thread to her father’s house But for this, blind as she was, she 
would never have found her way home again, to this thread she 
must hold fast, and trust not to others or even to herself From 
the Tree of the Sun she broke four leaves, which she gave up 
to the wind and the weather, that they might be carried to her 
brothers as letters and a greeting, in case she did not meet them 
in the wide world Poor blind child, what would become of her 

“in those distant regions? But she had the invisible thread, to 
which she could hold fast , and she possessed a gift which all the 
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others lacked This was a determination to throw herself entirely 
into whatever she undertook, and it made her feel as if she had 
eyes even at the tips of her fingers, and could hear down into her 
very Feart Quietly she went forth into the noisy, bustling, won- 
derful world, and wherever she went the skies grew bright, and 
she felt the warm sunbeam, and a rainbow above in the blue 
heavens seemed to span the dark world She heard the song of the 
bird, and smelt the scent of the orange groves and apple orchards 
so strongly that she seemed to taste it Soft tones and charming 
songs reached her ear, as well as harsh sounds and rough words— 
thoughts and opinions in strange contradiction to each other 
Into the deepest recesses of her heart penetrated the echoes of 
human thoughts and feelings. Now she heard the following 
words sadly sung,— 
‘* Life 1s a shadow that flits away 
In a mght of darkness and woe ” 
But then would follow brighter thoughts 


‘* Life has the rose’s sweet perfume 
With sunshine, hight, and joy ” 


And if one stanza sounded painfully— 
‘* Fach mortal thinks of himself alone, 
Ts a truth, alas, too clearly known ,” 
Then, on the other hand, came the answer— 
** Love, like a mighty flowing stream, 
Fills every heart with its radiant gleam,” 
She heard, indeed, such words as these— 


‘* In the petty turmoil here below, 
All 1s a vain and paltry show 


Then came also words of comfort— 
** Great and good are the actions done 
By many whose worth is never known,” 
And if sometimes the mocking strain reached her— 
‘* Why not join mm the jesting cry 
That contemns all gifts from the throne on high?” 
In the blind girl’s heart a stronger voice repeated— 
** To trust in thyself and God 1s best, 
In His holy will for ever to rest ” 


And whenever she entered a circle of human beings, men and 
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women, both young and old, the knowledge of the true, the 
beautiful, and the good, beamed into their hearts Wherever she 
went, whether into the study of the artist, the festive and deco- 
rated hall, or the crowded factory with 11s whirring wheels, 1g each 
and all it Was as 1f a sunbeam were stealing in Gentle tones 
were stirred, flowers exhaled their perfume, and a refreshing dew- 
drop fell upon the exhausted heart ° 

But the evil spint could not see this and remain contented He 
has more cleverness than ten thousand men, and he found means 
to compass his end He betook himself to the marsh, and col- 
lected a few little bubbles of stagnant water ‘Then he uttered 
over them the echoes of lying words that they might become 
strong He mixed up together songs of praise with lying epitaphs, 
as many as he could find, boiled them in tears shed by envy; 
put upon them rouge, which he had scraped from faded cheeks, 
and from these he produced a maiden, in form and appearance 
like the blind girl, the angel of completeness, as men called her. 
The evil one’s plot was successful The world knew not which 
was the true, and indecd how should the world know? 

** To trust in thyself and God 1s best, 
In Elis holy will for ever to rest ” 

So sung the blind girl in full faith She had entrusted the four 
green leaves from the Tree of the Sun to the winds, as letters of 
greeting to her brothers, and she had full confidence that the 
leaves would reach them She fully believed that the jewel which 
outshines all the glories of the world would yet be found, and 
that upon the forehead of humanity it would glitter even in the 
castle of her father “Even im my father’s house,” she repeated. 
“‘ Yes, the place in which this jewel 1s to be found 1s earth, and I 
shall bring more than the promise of it with me I feel it glow 
and swell more and more in my closed hand Every grain of 
truth which the keen wind carried up and whirled towards me I 
caught and treasured I allowed it to be penetrated with the 
fragrance of the beautiful, of which there 1s so much in the world, 
even for the blind I took the beatings of a heart engaged ina 
good action, and added them to my treasure All that I can 
bring 1s but dust, still, 1t 1s a part of the yewel we seek, and there 
ls plenty, my hand 1s quite full of it” 

She soon found herself agam at home; carried thither in a 
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flight of thought, never having loosened her hold of the invisible 
thread fastened to her father’s house As she stretched out her 
hand to her father, the powers of evil dashed with the fury of a 
hurricane over the Tree of the Sun, a blast of wind rushed 
through the open doors, and into the sanctuary, where lay the 
Book of Truth 

“Tt will be blown to dust by the wind,” said the father, as he 
seized the open hand she held towards him 

“No,” she replied, with quiet confidence, “it 1s indestruc- 
tible I feel its beam warming my very soul ” 

Then her father observed that a dazzling flame gleamed from 
the white page on which the shining dust had passed from her 
hand It was there to prove the certainty of eternal life, and 
on the book glowed one shining word, and only one, the word 
BELIEVE And soon the four brothers wee again with the father 
and daughter When the green leaf from home fell on the bosom 
of each, a longing had seized them to return They had arrived, 
accompanied by the birds of passage, the stag, the antelope, 
and all the creatures of the forest who wished to take part in 
their joy 

We have often seen, when a sunbeam bursts through a crack in 
the door into a dusty room, how a whirling column of dust seems 
to circle round But this was not poor, insignificant, common 
dust, which the blind girl had brought , even the rainbow’s colours 
are dim when compared with the beauty which shone from the 
page on which it had fallen The beaming word BEtieEvs, from 
every grain of truth, had the bnghtness of the beautiful and the 
good, more bright than the mighty pillar of flame that led Moses 
and the children of Israel to the land of Canaan, and from the 
word BELIEVE arose the bridge of hope, reaching even to the 
unmeasurable Love in the realms of the infinite 





“In the Ottermost Parts of the Sea,” 


SoME years ago, large ships were sent towards the north pole, 
to explore the distant coasts, and to try how far men could pene- 
trate into these unknown regions For more than a year one of 
these ships had been pushing its way northward, amid snow and 
ice, and the sailors had endured many hardships; till at length 
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winter set in, and the sun entirely disappeared , for many weeks 
there would now be constant night All around, as far as the eye 
could reach, nothing could be seen but fields of ice, in which the 
ship remained stuck fast The snow lay piled up in great heaps, 
and of thege the sailors made huts, 1n the form of bee hives, some 
of them as large and spacious as one of the “ Huns’ graves,” and 
others only containing room enough to holdsthree or four men 
It was not quite dark , the northern lights shot forth red and blue 
flames, like continuous fireworks, and the snow glittered, and 
reflected back the light, so that the night here was one long twi- 
light When the moon was brightest, the natives came in crowds 
to see the sailors They had a very singular appearance in their 
rough, hairy dresses of fur, and nding in sledges over the ice 
They brought with them furs and skins in great abundance, so 
that the snow-houses were soon provided with warm carpets, and 
the furs also served for the sailors to wrap themselves in, when 
they slept under the roofs of snow, while outside it was freezing 
with a cold far more severe than in the winter with us In our 
country it was still autumn, though late in the season, and they 
thought of that in their distant exile, and often pictured to them- 
selves the yellow leaves on the trecs at home ‘Their watches 
pointed to the hours of evening, and time to go to sleep, although 
in these regions 1t was now always night 
In one of the huts, two of the men laid themselves down to rest 
The younger of these men had brought with him from home his 
best, his dearest treasure—a Bible, which his grandmother had 
given him on his departure Every night the sacred volume rested 
under his head, and he had known from his childhood what was 
written in it Every day he read in the book, and while stretched 
on his cold couch, the holy words he had learnt would come into 
his mind “If I take the wings of the morning, and fly to the ut- 
termost parts of the sea, even there Thou art with me, and Thy 
nght hand shall uphold me,” and under the influence of that’ faith 
which these holy words inspired, sleep came upon him, and dreams, 
which are the manifestations of God to the spint The soul lives 
and acts, while the body is at rest He felt this hfe in him, and it 
was as if he heard the sound of dear, well-known melodies, as if 
* the mild breezes of summer floated around him, and over his couch 
shone a ray of brightness, as if 1t were shining through the cover 
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ing of his snow-roof He lifted his head, and saw that the bnght 
gleaming was not the reflection of the glittering snow, but the daz- 
zling brightness of the pinions of a mighty angcl, into whose beam- 
ing fale he was gazing As from the cup of a lily, the angel rose 
from amidst the Ieaves of the Bible, and, stretching out his arm, 
the walls of the hut sunk down, as though they had been formed 
of a light, airy veil of mist, and the grecn hills and meadows of 
home, with its ruddy woods, lay spread around him in the quiet 
sunshine of a lovely autumn day The nest of the stork was 
empty, but npe fruit still hung on the wild apple-tree, although 
the leaves had fallen The red hips gleamed on the hedges, and 
the starling which hung in the green cage outside the window of 
the peasant’s hut, which was his home, whistled the tune which he 
had taught him Hus grandmother hung green bird’s-food around 
the cage, as he, her grandson, had been accustomed todo The 
daughter of the village blacksmith, who was young and fair, stood 
at the well, drawing water She nodded to the grandmother, and 
the old woman nodded to her, and pointed to a letter which had 
come from a long way off That very morning the letter had ar- 
rived from the cold regions of the north, there, where the absent 
one was sweetly sleeping under the protecting hand of God The} 
laughed and wept over the letter, and he, far away, amid ice and 
snow, under the shadow of the angel’s wings, wept and smiled with 
them in spirit, for he saw and heard 1t all in his dream From 
the letter they read aloud the words of Holy Wnt “In the utter- 
most parts of the sea, Thy nght hand shall uphold me” And as 
the angel spread his wings like a veil over the sleeper, there was 
the sound of beautiful music anda hymn Then the vision fled. 
It was dark again in the snow-hut, but the Bible still rested be- 
neath his head, and faith and hope dwelt in his heart God was 
with him, and he carried home 1m his heart, even “in the uttermost 
parts of the sea.” 





Che Marsh Wing’s Daughter. 


THE storks relate to their little ones a great many stones, and 
they are all about moors and reed-banks, and suited to their age 
and capacity The youngest of them are quite satisfied with 
“kribble krabble,” or such nonsense, and think it very grand, but 
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the elder ones want something with a deeper meaning, or at least 
something about their own family 

We are only acquainted with one of the two longest and oldest 
stories which the storks relate—it 1s about Moses, who wds ex- 
posed by his mother on the banks of the Nile, and was found by 
the king’s daughter, who gave him a good education, and he after- 
wards became a great man, but where he was buried 1s still un- 
known 

Every one knows this story, but not the second, very likely 
because it is quite an inland story It has been repeated from 
mouth to mouth, from one stork-mamma to anothcr, for thousands 
of years , and each has told it better than the last and now we 
mean to tell it better than all 

The first stork pair who related it lived at the time 1t happened, 
and had their summer residence on the rafters of the Viking’s* 
house, which stood near the wild moorlands of Wendsyssell , that 
1s, to speak more correctly, the great moor-heath, high up in the 
north of Jutland, by the Skjagen peak This wilderness 1s still an 
immense wild heath of marshy ground, about which we can read 
in the “ Official Directory” It 1s said that in olden times the place 
was a lake, the ground of which had heaved up from beneath, and 
now the moorland extends for miles in every direction, and 1s sur- 
rounded by damp meadows, trembling, undulating swamps, and 
marshy ground covered with turf, on which grow bilberry bushes 
and stunted trees Mists are almost always hovering over this 
region, which, seventy years ago, was overrun with wolves It 
may well be called the Wild Moor, and one can easily imagine, 
with such a wild expanse of marsh and lake, how lonely and 
dreary it must have been a thousand years ago Many things 
may be noticed now that existed then The reeds grow to the 
same height, and bear the same kind of long, purple-brown 
leaves, with their feathery tips There still stands the birch, with 
its white bark and its delicate, loosely hanging leaves, and with 
regard to the living beings who frequented this spot, the fly still 
wears a gauzy dress of tlie same cut, and the favourite colours of 
the stork are white, with black and red for stockings The people, 
gertainly, in those days, wore very different dresses to those they 
now wear; but if any of them, be he huntsman or squire, master 

* Sea Kings, or pirates of the north. 
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or servant, ventured on the wavering, undulating, marshy ground 
of the moor, they met with the same fate a thousand years ago 
as they would now ‘The wanderer sank, and went down to the 
Maisk King, as he 1s named, who rules in the great moorland 
empire beneath They also called him “ Gunkel King,” but we like 
the name of “‘ Marsh King” better, and we will give him that name 
as the storks do Very little 1s known of the Marsh King’s rule, 
but that, perhaps, is a good thing 

In the neighbourhood of the moorlands, and not far from the 
great arm of the North Sea and the Cattegat which 1s called the 
Lumfjorden, lay the castle of the Viking, with its water-tight stone 
cellars, 1ts tower, and its three projecting storeys On the nidge of 
the roof the stork had built his nest, and there the stork-mamma sat 
on her eggs and felt sure her Latching would come to something 

One evening, stork-papa stayed out rather late, and when he 
came home he seemed quite busy, bustling, and important “1 
have something very dreadful to tell you,” said he to the stork- 
mamma 

“Keep it to yourself then,” she rephed ‘“ Remember that I am 
hatching eggs , 1t may agitate me, and will affect them ” 

“You must know it at once,” said he “The daughter of our 
host in Egypt has arnved here She has ventured to take this 
journey, and now she 1s lost ” 

‘She who sprung from the race of the fairies, is it?” cried the 
mother stork “Oh, tell me all about it , you know I cannot bear 
to be kept waiting at a trme when I am hatching eggs ” 

“Well, you see, mother,” he replied, “she believed what the 
doctors said, and what 1 have heard you state also, that the moor- 
flowers which grow about here would heal her sick father, and 
she has flown to the north im swan’s plumage, in company with 
some other swan-princesses, who come to these parts every year 
to renew their youth She came, and where is she now! 

“You enter into particulars too much,” said the mamma stork, 
“ and the eggs may take cold , I cannot bear such suspense as this ” 

“Well,” said he, “I have kept watch, and this evening I went 
among the rushes where I thought the marshy ground would bear 
me, and while I was there three swans came. Something in their 
manner of flying seemed to say to me, ‘ Look carefully now, there 
's one not all swan, only swan’s feathers.’ You know, mother, you 
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have the same intuitive feeling that I have, you know whether a 
thing 1s nght or not immediately ” 

“Ves, of course,” said she, “but tell me about the ee 
I am tired of hearing about the swan’s feathers ” 

“ Well,*you know that in the middle of the moor aes 1s some- 
thing like a lake,” said the stork-papa ‘‘ You can sce the edge of 
it if you raise yourself a little Just there, by the reeds and the 
green banks, lay the trunk of an elder-tree, upon this the three 
swans stood flapping their wings, and looking about them , one of 
them threw off her plumage, and I immediately recognised her as 
one of the princesses of our home in Egypt There she sat, with- 
out any covering but her long, black hair I heard her tell the 
two others to take great care of the swan’s plumage, while she 
dipped down into the water to pluck the flowers which she fancied 
she saw there The others nodded, and picked up the feather 

edress, and took possession of it I wonder what will become of 
it? thought I, and she most likely asked herself the same question. 
If so, she received an answer, a very practical one, for the two 
swans rose up and flew away with her swan’s plumage ‘ Dive 
down now!’ they cried , ‘thou shalt never more fly in the swan’s 
plumage, thou shalt never again see Egypt, here, on the moor, 
thou wilt remain’ So saying, they tore the swan’s plumage into a 
thousand pieces, the feathers drifted about hke a snow-shower, and 
then the two deceitful princesses flew away ” 

“ Why, that 1s termble,” said the stork-mamma, “I feel as if J 
could hardly bear to hear any more, but you must tell me what 
happened next” 

“The princess wept and lamented aloud, her tears moistened 
the elder stump, which was really not an elder stump but the 
Marsh King himself, he who in marshy ground hives and rules_ I 
saw myself how the stump of the tree turned round, and was a 
tree no more, while long, clammy branches, like arms, were ex- 
tended from it Then the poor child was ternbly fnghtened, and 
started up torun away She hastened to cross the green, slimy 
ground, but it will not bear my weight, much less hers She 
quickly sank, and the elder stump dived immediately after her; 
in fact, it was he who drew her down. Great black bubbles rose 
up out of the moor-slime, and with these every trace of the two 
vanished, And now the princess is buried in the wild marsh, she 
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will never now carry flowers to Egypt to cure her father. It 
would have broken your heart, mother, had you seen it” 

“ You ought not to have told me,” said she, “at such a time as 
this, the eggs might suffer But I think the princess will soon 
find help , some one will rise up tohelp her Ah! if it had been 
you or I, or one of our people, 1t would have been all over with 
us” 

“T mean to go every day,” said he, “to see if anything comes 
to pass ,” and so he did 

A long time went by, but at last he saw a green stalk shooting 
up out of the deep, marshy ground As it reached the surface of 
the marsh, a leaf spread out, and unfolded itself broader and 
broader, and close to 1t came forth a bud. 

One morning, when the stork-papa was flying over the stem, he 
saw that the power of the sun’s rays had caused the bud to open, 
and in the cup of the flower lay a charmmg child—a httle maiden, | 
looking as if she had just come out of a bath The little one 
was so like the Egyptian princess, that the stork, at the first 
moment, thought it must be the princess herself, but after a little 
reflection he decided that 1t was much more hkely to be the 
daughter of the princess and the Marsh King, and this explained 
also her being placed in the cup of a water-lily ‘But she 
cannot be left to he here,” thought the stork, “and in my nest 
there are already so many But stay, I have thought of some- 
thing the wife of the Viking has no children, and how often she 
has wished for a little one People always say the stork brings 
the little ones , I will do so in earnest this time I shall fly with 
the child to the Viking’s wife , what rejoicing there will be !” 

And then the stork lifted the little girl out of the flower-cup, 
flew to the castle, picked a hole with his beak in the bladder- 
rovered window, and laid the beautiful child in the bosom of the 
Viking’s wife Then he flew back quickly to the stork-mamm9 
and told her what he had seen and done, and the hittle storks 
listened to it all, for they were then quite old enough to do so 
“So you see,” he continued, “that the princess 1s not dead, for 
she must have sent her little one up here , and now I have found 
a home for her” 

“Ah, I said it would be so from the first,” rephed the 
stork-mamma , “but now think a little of your own family. Our 
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travelling time draws near, and I sometimes feel a little urmtation 
already under the wings The cuckoo and the nightingale are 
already gone, and I heard the quails say they should go too as 
soon as the wind was favourable Our youngsters will go through 
all the manoeuvres at the review very well, or I am much mistaken 
in them ” ‘ 

The Viking’s wife was above measure delighted when she 
awoke the next morning and found the beautiful little child lying 
in her bosom. She kissed it and caressed it, but it cried ternbly, 
and struck out with its arms and legs, and did not seem to be 
pleased at all At last it cried itself to sleep, and as it lay there 
so still and quiet, 1t was a most beautiful sight to see The 
Viking’s wife was so delighted, that body and soul were full of 
joy Her heart felt so hght within her, that 1t seemed as if her 
giusband and his soldiers, who were absent, must come home 
as suddenly and unexpectedly as the little culd had done She 
and her whole household therefore busied themselves in preparing 
everything for the reception of her lord The long, coloured 
tapestry, on which she and her maidens had worked pictures of 
their idols, Odin, Thor, and Fnga, was hung up’ The slaves 
polished the old shields that served as ornaments , cushions were 
placed on the seats, and dry wood laid on the fireplaces in the 
centre of the hall, so that the flames might be fanned up at a 
moment’s notice The Viking’s wife herself assisted in the work, 
so that at night she felt very tired, and quickly fell into a sound 
sleep When she awoke, just before morning, she was ternbly 
alarmed to find that the infant had vanished She sprang from 
her couch, lighted a pine-chip, and searched all round the room, 
when, at last, in that part of the bed where her feet had been, lay, 
not the child, but a great, ugly frog She was quite disgusted at 
this sight, and seized a heavy stick to kill the frog, but the 
creature looked at her with such strange, mournful eyes, that she 
was unable to strike the blow Once more she searched round 
the room, then she started at hearing the frog utter a low, pain- 
ful croak She sprang from the couch, and opened the window 
hastily, at the same moment the sun rose, and threw its beams 
through the window, till they rested on thé couch where the great 
frog lay Suddenly it appeared as if the frog’s broad mouth 
fontracted, and became small and red. The limbs moved and 
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stretched out and extended themselves till they took a beautiful 
shape, and behold there was the pretty child lying before her, 
and the ugly frog was gone ‘“ Hows this?” she cried, “ have I 
had a ‘wicked dream? Is it not my own lovely cherub that lies 
there” Then she kissed it and fondled it, but the child struggled 
and fought, and bit as if she had been a little wild cat 

The Viking did not return on that day, nor the next, he was, 
however, on his way home, but the wind, so favourable to the 
storks, was against him, for it blew towards the south A wind 
in favour of one is often against another 

After two or three days had passed, 1t became clear to the 
Viking’s wife how matters stood with the child , it was under the 
power of a terrible sorcerer By day it was charming in appear- 
ance as an angel of light, but with a temper wicked and wild; 
while at night, in the form of an ugly frog, 1t was quiet and mourn- 
ful, with eyes full of sorrow Here were two natures, changing 
inwardly and outwardly with the absence and return of sunlight. 
And so it happened that by day the child, with the actual form of 
its mother, possessed the fierce disposition of its father, at night, 
on the contrary, its outward appearance plainly showed its descent 
on the father’s side, while mwardly it had the heart and mind of its 
mother Who would be able to loosen this wicked charm which 
the sorcerer had worked uponit? The wife of the Viking hved in 
constant pain and sorrow about it Her heart clung to the little 
creature, but she could not explain to her husband the circum- 
stances in which it was placed He was expected to return 
shortly, and were she to tell him, he would very likely, as was the 
custom at that time, eapose the poor child in the public highway, 
and let any one take it away who would The good wife of the 
Viking could not let that happen, and she therefore resolved that 
the Viking should never see the child, excepting by daylight 

One morning there sounded a rushing of storks’ wings over the 
roof More than a hundred pair of storks had rested there dunng 
the night, to recover themselves after their excursion, and now 
they soared aloft, and prepared for the journey southward 

‘All the husbands are here, and ready!” they cned , “ wives and 
children also !” 

“ Flow light we are!” screamed the young storks 1n chorus. 
“Something pleasant seems creeping over us, even down to ou 
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“toes, as if we were full of lve frogs. Ah, how delightful it 1s to 
travel into foreign lands!” 

“ Hold yourselves properly in the line with us,” cned papa and 
mamma ,“Do not use your beaks so much, 1t tries the dungs ” 
And then the storks flew away 

About the same time sounded the clang of the warriors’ trum- 
pets across the heath The Viking had landed with his men. 
They were returning home, nchly laden with spoil from the Gallic 
coast, where the people, as did also the inhabitants of Britain, 
often cried in alarm, “ Deliver us from the wild northmen ” 

Life and noisy pleasure came with them into the castle of the 
Viking on the moorland A great cask of mead was drawn into 
the hall, piles of wood blazed, cattle were slain and served up, 
that they might feast in reality The priest who offered the sacn- 
fice sprinkled the devoted prisoners with the warm blood , the fire 
crackled, and the smoke rolled along beneath the roof, the soot 
fell upon them from the beams, but they were used to all these 
things Guests were invited, and received handsome presents, 
All wrongs and unfaithfulness were forgotten They drank deeply, 
and threw in each other’s faces the bones that were left, which was 
looked upon as a sign of good feeling amongst them A bard, 
who was a kind of musician as well as wanior, and who had been 
with the Viking in his expedition, and knew what to sing about, 
gave them one of his best songs, in which they heard all their war- 
like deeds praised, and every wonderful action brought forward 
with honour. Every verse ended with this refrain,— 

**Gold and possessions will flee away, 
Friends and foes must die one day , 


Every man on earth must die, 
But a famous name will never die ” 


And with that they beat upon their shields, and hammered upon 
the table with knives and bones, in a most outrageous manner 
The Viking’s wife sat upon a raised cross seat in the open hall, 
She wore a silk dress, golden bracelets, and large amber beads, 
She was in costly attire, and the bard named her in his song, and 
spoke of the nich treasure of gold which she had brought to her 
, husband Her husband had already seen the wonderfully beautr 
ful child in the daytime, and was delighted with her beauty, even 
her wild ways pleased him He said the httle maiden would grow 
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up to be a heroine, with the strong will and determination of a 
man. She would never wink her eyes, even if, in joke, an ex- 
pert hand should attempt to cut off her eye-brows with a sharp 
sword : 

The full cask of mead soon became empty, and a fre$h one was 
brought in, for these were people who liked plenty to eat and 
dnnk The old proverb, which every one knows, says that “the 
cattle know when to leave their pasture, but a foolish man knows 
not the measure of his own appetite” Yes, they all knew this, 
but men may know what is nght, and yet often do wrong They 
also knew “that even the welcome guest becomes wearisome when 
he sits too long in the house” But there they remained, for pork 
and mead are good things And so at the Viking’s house they 
stayed, and enjoyed themselves, and at night the bondmen slept 
in the ashes, and dipped their fingers in the fat, and licked them. 
Oh, it was a delightful time ! 

Once more in the same year the Viking went forth, though the 
storms of autumn had already commenced to roar He went with 
his warriors to the coast of Britain , he said that 1t was but an ex- 
cursion of pleasure across the water, so his wife remained at home 
with the little girl After a while, it 1s quite certain the foster- 
mother began to love the poor frog, with its gentle eyes and its 
deep sighs, even better than the little beauty who bit and fought 
with all around her 

The heavy, damp mists of autumn, which destroy the leaves of 
the wood, had already fallen upon forest and heath Feathers of 
plucked birds, as they call the snow, flew about 1n thick showers, 
and winter was coming The sparrows took possession of the 
stork’s nest, and conversed about the absent owners in their own 
fashion , and they, the stork pair and all their young ones, where 
were they staying now? The storks might have been found in 
the land of Egypt, where the sun’s rays shone forth bright and 
warm, as it does here at midsummer ‘Tamarinds and acacias 
were 1n full bloom all over the country, the crescent of Mahomet 
glittered brightly from the cupolas of the mosques, and on the 
slender pinnacles sat many of the storks, resting after their long 
journey. Swarms of them took divided possession of the nests— 
nests which lay close to each other between the venerable columns, 
and crowded the arches of temples in forgotten cities. The date 
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and the palm lifted themselves as a screen or as a sun-shade over 
them The grey pyramids looked lke broken shadows in the 
clear air and the far-off desert, where the ostrich wheels his rapid 
flight, ang the lion, with his subtle eyes, gazes at the marbl® sphinx 
which lies half burned in sand. ‘The waters of the Nile had 
retreated, and the whole bed of the river was covered with frogs, 
which was a most acceptable prospect for the stork families. The 
young storks thought their eyes deceived them, everything around 
appeared so beautiful 

It 1s always like this here, and this 1s how we live in our warm 
country,” said the stork-mamma,, and the thought made the young 
anes almost beside themselves with pleasure 

“Is there anything more to see?” they asked, “are we going 
farther into the country?” 

‘‘ There 1s nothing further for us to see,” answered the stork- 
mamma. “Beyond this delightful region there are immense 
forests, where the branches of the trees entwine round each other, 
while prickly, creeping plants cover the paths, and only an ele- 
phant could force a passage for himself with his great feet The 
snakes are too large, and the lizards too lively for us to catch 
Then there 1s the desert , 1f you went there, your eyes would soon 
be full of sand with the lightest breeze, and if 1t should blow great 
guns, you would most likely find yourself in a sand-drift Here 1s 
the best place for you, where there are frogs and locusts, here I 
shall remain, and so must you” And so they stayed 

The parents sat in the nest on the slender minaret, and rested, yet 
still were busily employed in cleaning and smoothing their feathers, 
and in sharpening their beaks against their red stockings, then 
they would stretch out their necks, salute each other, and gravely 
raise their heads with the high-polished forehead, and soft, smooth 
feathers, while their brown eyes shone with intelligence The 
female young ones strutted about amid the moist rushes, glancing 
at the other young storks and making acquaintances, and swal- 
lowing a frog at every third step, or tossing a little snake about 
with their beaks, in a way they considered very becoming, and 
besides it tasted very good The young male storks soon began to 
quarrel , they struck at each other with their wings, and pecked 
with their beaks till the blood came. And in this manner many 
of the young ladies and gentlemen were betrothed to each other; 
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it was, of course, what they wanted, and indeed what they lived 
for Then they returned to a nest, and there the quarrelling 
began afresh , for in hot countries people are almost all violent 
and passionate But for all that it was pleasant, especirlly for the 
old people, who watched them with great joy all that their young 
ones did suited them Every day here there was sunshine, plenty 
to eat, and nothing to think of but pleasure But in the nch 
castle of their Egyptian host, as they called him, pleasure was not 
to be found The nch and mighty lord of the castle lay on his 
couch, in the midst of the great hall, with 1ts many coloured walls 
looking like the centre of a great tulip , but he was stiff and power- 
less in all his hmbs, and lay stretched out hke amummy Huis 
family and servants stood round him, he was not dead, although 
he could scarcely be said to live The healing moor-flower from 
the north, which was to have been found and brought to him by 
her who loved him so well, had not arrived His young and 
beautiful daughter who, in swan’s plumage, had flown over land 
and sea to the distant north, had never returned She 1s dead, 
so the two swan-maidens had said when they came home, and 
they made up quite a story about her, and this 1s what they 
told,— 

“We three flew away together through the air,” said they, “a 
hunter caught sight of us, and shot at us with an arrow The 
arrow struck our young friend and sister, and slowly singing her 
farewell song she sank down, a dying swan, into the forest lake. 
On the shores of the lake, under a spreading birch-tree, we laid her 
in the cool earth We had our revenge , we bound fire under the 
wings of a swallow, who had a nest on the thatched roof of the 
huntsman The house took fire, and burst into flames, the hunter 
was burnt with the house, and the light was reflected over the sea 
as far as the spreading birch, beneath which we laid her sleeping 
dust She will never return to the land of Egypt” And then 
they both wept And stork-papa, who heard the story, snapped 
with his beak so that 1t might have been heard a long way off. 

“Deceit and lies!” cried he, “I should like to run my beak 
deep into their chests ” 

‘“¢ And perhaps break 1t off,” said the mamma stork, “then what 
a sight you would be Think first of yourself, and then of your 
family , all others are nothing to us” 
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“Ves, I know,” said the stork-papa, “but to-morrow I can 
easily place myself on the edge of the open cupola, when the 
learned and wise men assemble to consult on the state of the sick 
man , peripps they may come a little nearer to the truth”*® And 
the learned and wise men assembled together, and talked a great 
deal on every point, but the stork could make no sense out of 
anything they said, neither were there any godd results from their 
consultations, either for the sick man, or for hs daughter in the 
marshy heath When we listen to what people say 1n this world, 
we shall hear a great deal, but it 1s an advantage to know what 
has been said and done before, when we listen to a conversation. 
The stork did, and we know at least as much as he, the stork 

“ Loveisalife-giver The highest love produces the highest life. 
Only through love can the sick man be cured” This had been 
Said by many, and even the learned men acknowledged that it was 
a wise saying 

“What a beautiful thought!” exclaimed the papa stork imme- 
diately 

“‘T don’t quite understand it,” said the mamma stork, when her 
husband repeated it, ‘“ however, that 1s not my fault, but the fault 
of the thought, whatever it may be, I have something else to 
think of” 

Now the learned men had spoken also of love between this 
one and that one, of the difference of the love which we have for 
our neighbour, to the love that exists between parents and chil- 
dren, of the love of the plant for the light, and how the germ 
springs forth when the sunbeam kisses the ground All these 
things were so elaborately and learnedly explained, that it was 
impossible for stork-papa to follow it, much less to talk about it 
His thoughts on the subject quite weighed him down, he stood 
the whole of the following day on one leg, with half-shut eyes, 
thinking deeply So much learning was quite a heavy weight for 
him to carry One thing, however, the papa stork could under- 
stand Every one, high and low, had from their inmost hearts 
expressed their opinion that it was a great misfortune for so many 
thousands of people—the whole country indeed—to have this man 
_ 80 sick, with no hopes of his recovery And what joy and bless- 
"ing it would spread around if he could by any means be cured! 
But where bloomed the flower that could bring him health? They 
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had searched for 1t everywhere ; in learned writings, in the shining 
stars, in the weather and the wind Inquiries had been made in 
every by-way that could be thought of, until at last the wise and 
learned men had asserted, as we have been already told, that 
“ Love, the life-giver, could alone give new life to a father,” and 
in saying this, they had overdone it, and said more than they 
understood themsé¢ives They repeated it, and wrote it down as 
a recipe, “ Love 1s a life-giver” But how could such a recipe be 
prepared—that was a difficulty they could not overcome At last 
it was decided that help could only come from the princess her 
self, whose whole soul was wrapped up in her father, especially as 
a plan had been adopted by her to enable her to obtain a remedy, 

More than a year had passed since the princess had set out at 
night, when the light of the young moon was soon lost beneath 
the horizon She had gone to the marble sphinx im the desert, 
shaken the sand from her sandals, and then passed through thé 
long passage, which leads to the centre of one of the great 
pyramids, where the mighty kings of antiquity, surrounded with 
pomp and splendour, lie veiled in the form of mummies She had 
been told by the wise men, that if she laid her head on the breast 
of one of them, from the head she would learn where to find life 
and recovery for her father She had performed all this, and na 
dream had learnt that she must bring home to her father the lotus 
flower, which grows in the deep sea, near the moors and heath in 
the Danish land The very place and situation had been pointed 
out to her, and she was told that the flower would restore her 
father to health and strength And, therefore, she had gone forth 
from the land of Egypt, flying over to the open marsh and the 
wild moor in the plumage of a swan 

The papa and mamma storks knew all this, and we also know 
itnow We know, too, that the Marsh King has drawn her dowy 
to himself, and that to the loved ones at home she 1s for ever 
dead One of the wisest of them said, as the stork-mamma also 
said, “‘ That in some way she would, after all, manage to succeed ,” 
and so at last they comforted themselves with this hope, and 
would wait patiently , in fact, they could do nothing better 

“I should like to get away the swan’s feathers from those two 
treacherous princesses,” said the papa stork , “then, at least, they 
would not be able to fly over again to the wild moor, and do more 
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wickedness. I can hide the two suits of feathers over yonder, 
till we find some use for them ” 

“But where will you put them?” asked the mamma stork. 

“In our nest on the moor I and the young ones wid carry 
them by turns during our flight across, and as we return, should 
they prove too heavy for us, we shall be sure to find plenty of 
places on the way in which we can conceal’them till our next 
journey Certainly one suit of swan’s feathers would be enough 
for the princess, but two are always better In those northern 
countries no one can have too many travelling wrappers ” 

* No one will thank you for it,” said stork-mamma, “ but you 
are master, and, excepting at breeding time, I have nothing to 
say ” 

In the Viking’s castle on the wild moor, to which the storks 
directed their flight in the following spring, the little maiden stull 
remained ‘They had named her Helga, which wis rather too 
soft a name for a child with a temper like hers, altho.zh her forrn 
was still beautiful Every month this temper snowed itself in 
sharper outlines , and in the course of years, while the storks still 
made the same journeys in autumn to the hill, and in spring to 
the moors, the child grew to be almost a woman, and before 
any one seemed aware of it, she was a wonderfully beautiful 
maiden of sixteen The casket was splendid, but the contents 
were worthless She was, indeed, wild and savage, even in those 
hard, uncultivated times It was a pleasure to her to splash about 
with her white hands in the warm blood of the horse which had 
been slain for sacrifice In one of her wild moods she bit off the 
head of the black cock, which the priest was about to slay for the 
sacrifice To her foster-father she said one day, “If thine enemy 
were to pull down thine house about thy ears, and thou shouldst be 
sleeping in unconscious security, I would not wake thee, even if 
I had the power I would never do it, for my ears still tingle with 
the blow that thou gavest me years ago. I have never forgotten 
it” But the Viking treated her words asa joke, he was, like 
every one else, bewitched with her beauty, and knew nothing of 
the change in the form and temper of Helga at night Without 
a saddle, she would sit on a horse as if she were a part of it, while 
it rushed along at full speed , nor would she spring from its back, 
even wher it quarrelled with other horses and bit them She 
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would often leap from the high shore into the sea with all her 
clothes on, and swim to meet the Viking, when his boat was steer- 
ing home towards the shore She once cut off a long lock of her 
beautiful hair, and twisted 1t into a string for her bow. “If a 
thing 1s to be done well,” said she, “I must do 1t myself” 

The Viking’s wife was, for the time 1n which she lived, a wornan 
of strong character'and will, but, compared to her daughter, she 
was a gentle, timid woman, and she knew that a wicked sorcerer 
had the ternble child in his power It was sometimes as if Helga 
acted from sheer wickedness , for often, when her mother stood on 
the threshold of the door, or stepped into the yard, she would 
seat herself on the brink of the well, wave her arms and legs in 
the air, and suddenly fall mght 1n Here she was able, from her 
frog nature, to dip and dive about in the water of the deep well, 
until at last she would climb forth like a cat, and come back into 
the hall dripping with water, so that the green leaves that were 
strewed on the floor were whirled round, and carried away by the 
streams that flowed from her 

But there was one time of the day which placed a check upon 
Helga. It was the evening twilight , when this hour arrived she 
became quiet and thoughtful, and allowed herself to be advised 
and led , then also a secret feeling seemed to draw her towards her 
mother And as usual, when the sun set, and the transformation 
took place, both in body and mind, inwards and outwards, she 
would remain quiet and mournful, with her form shrunk together 
in the shape of a frog Her body was much larger than those 
animals ever are, and on this account it was much more hideous 
In appearance , for she looked like a wretched dwarf, with a frog’s 
head, and webbed fingers Her eyes had a most piteous expres- 
sion, she was without a voice, excepting a hollow, croaking sound, 
like the smothered sobs of a dreaming child 

Then the Viking’s wife took her on her lap, and forgot the ugly 
form, as she looked into the mournful eyes, and often said, “I 
could wish that thou wouldst always remain my dumb frog-child, 
fox thou art too terrible when thou art clothed in a form of beauty.” 
And the Viking woman wrote Runic characters against sorcery 
, and spells of sickness, and threw them over the wretched child ; 
” but they did no good 

“ One can scarcely believe that she was ever small enough to lie 
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in the cup of the water-lily,” said the papa stork , “‘ and now she 
1s grown up, and the image of her Egyptian mother, especially 
about the eyes Ah, we shall never see her again, perhaps she 
has not discovered how to help herself, as you and the wise men said 
shewould.' Year after year have I flown across and across the moor, 
but there was no sign of her being stillalive Yes, and I may as well 
tell you that each year, when I arrived a few days before you to 
repair the nest, and put everything in its place, I have spent a 
whole night flying here and there over the marshy lake, as if I 
had been an owlora bat, but allto no purpose The two suits of 
swan’s plumage, which I and the young ones dragged over here from 
the land of the Nile, are of no use, trouble enough it was to us to 
bring them here in three journeys, and now they are lying at the 
bottom of the nest, and if a fire should happen to break out, and 
the wooden house be burnt down, they would be destroyed ” 

“And our good nest would be destroyed, too,” said the mamma 
stork , “but you think less of that than of your plumage stuff and 
your moor-princess Go and stay with her in the marsh if you 
like You are a bad father to your own children, as I have told 
you already, when I hatched my first brood I only hope neither 
we nor our children may have an arrow sent through our wings, 
owing to that wild girl Helga does not know im the least what 
she 1s about We have lived in this house longer than she has, 
she should think of that, and we have never forgotten our duty. 
We have paid every year our toll of a feather, an egg, and a young 
one, as it is only nght we should do You don’t suppose I can 
wander about the court-yard, or go everywhere as I used to do in 
old times I can do it in Egypt, where I can be a companion of 
the people, without forgetting myself But here I cannot go and 
peep into the pots and kettles as Idothere No, I can only sit 
up here and feel angry with that girl, the httle wretch, and I am 
angry with you, too, you should have left her lying in the water 
lily, then no one would have known anything about her” 

“You are far better than your conversation,” said the papa 
stork , “I know you better than you know yourself” And with 
that he gave a hop, and flapped his wings twice, proudly, then he 
stretched his neck and flew, or rather soared away, without moving 

° his outspread wings He went on for some distance, and then 
be gave a great flap with his wings and flew on his course at a 
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rapid rate, his head and neck bending proudly before him, while 
the sun’s rays fell on his glossy plumage 

“ He is the handsomest of them all,” said the mamma stork, as 
she waxched him , “ but I won’t tell him so” . 

Early in the autumn, the Viking again returned home laden 
with spoil, and bringing prisoners with him Among them was a 
young Christian priest, one of those who contemned the gods of 
the north Often lately there had been, both m hall and cham- 
ber, a talk of the new faith which was spreading far and wide in 
the south, and which, through the means of the holy Ansganius, 
had already reached as far as Hedeby on the Schler Even 
Helga had heard of this belief in the teachings of One who was 
named Christ, and who for the love of mankind, and for their 
redemption, had given up His life But to her all this had, as it 
were, gone in at one ear and out of the other It seemed that 
she only understood the meaning of the word “love,” when in the | 
form of a miserable frog she crouched together in the corner of 
the sleeping chamber, but the Viking’s wife had listened to the 
wonderful story, and had felt herself strangely moved by it 

On their return, after this voyage, the men spoke of the beau- 
tiful temples built of polished stone, which had been raised for 
the public worship of this holy love Some vessels, curiously 
formed of massive gold, had been brought home among the 
booty There was a peculiar fragrance about them all, for they 
were incense vessels, which had been swung before the altars in 
the temples by the Christian priests In the deep stony cellars 
of the castle, the young Christian priest was immured, and nts 
hands and feet tied together with strips of bark The Viking’s 
wife considered him as beautiful as Baldur, and his distress raised 
her pity , but Helga said he ought to have ropes fastened to his 
heels, and be tied to the tails of wild animals 

**T would let the dogs loose after them,” she said, “over the 
moor and across the heath Hurrah! that would be a spectacle 
for the gods, and better still to follow in its course ” 

But the Viking would not allow him to die such a death as that, 
especially as he was the disowner and despiser of the nigh gods, 
In a few days, he had decided to have him offered as a sacrifice 
on the blood-stone in the grove For the first time, a man was to 
be sacrificed here, Helga begged to be allowed to sprinkle the 
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assembled people with the blood of the priest She sharpened 
her glittering knife , and when one of the great, savage dogs, who 
were running about the Viking’s castle in great numbers, sprang 
towards her, she thrust the knife into his side, merely, as shé said, 
to prove its sharpness 

The Viking’s wife looked at the wild, badly disposed girl, with 
great sorrow , and when night came on, and her daughter’s beau- 
tiful form and disposition were changed, she spoke in eloquent 
words to Helga of the sorrow and deep grief that was in her 
heart. The ugly frog, in its monstrous shape, stood before her, 
and raised its brown, mournful eyes to her face, listening to her 
words, and seeming to understand them with the intelligence of a 
human being 

“Never once to my lord and husband has a word passed my 
lips of what I have to suffer through you , my heart 1s full of gnef 
about you,” said the Viking’s wife “The love of a mother 1s 
greater and more powerful than I ever imagined But love never 
entered thy heart, it 1s cold and clammy, like the plants on the 
moor” 

Then the miserable form trembled , 1t was as if these words had 
touched an invisible bond between body and soul, for great tears 
stood in the eyes 

“A bitter time will come for thee at last,” continued the Viking’s 
wife , “and it will be ternble forme too It had been better for 
thee if thou hadst been left on the high-road, with the cold night 
wind to lull thee to sleep” And the Viking’s wife shed bitter 
tears, and went away in anger and sorrow, passing under the 
partition of furs, which hung loose over the beam and divided the 
hall 

The shrivelled frog still sat inacorner alone Deep silence 
reigned around At intervals, a half-stifled sigh was heard from 
its inmost soul, it was the soul of Helga It seemed in pain, 
as if a new life were arising in her heart Then she took a step 
forward and listened, then stepped again forward, and seized 
with her clumsy hands the heavy bar which was laid across the 
door Gently, and with much trouble, she pushed back the bar, 
as silently lifted the latch, and then took up the glimmering lamp 
which stood in the antechamber of the hall It seemed as if 
a strorger will than her own gave her strength. She removed 
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the iron bolt from the closed cellar-door, and slipped in to the 
pnsoner He was slumbering She touched him with her cold, 
moist hand, and as he awoke and caught sight of the hideous 
form, -he shuddered as if he beheld a wicked appantion She 
drew her knife, cut through the bonds which confined his hands 
and feet, and beckoned to him to follow her He uttered some 
holy names and made the sign of the cross, while the form 
remained motionless by his side 

“Who art thou?” he asked, “whose outward appearance 1s 
that of an animal, while thou willingly performest acts of mercy?” 

The frog-figure beckoned to him to follow her, and led him 
through a long gallery concealed by hanging drapery to the 
stables, and then pointed to a horse He mounted upon 1t, and 
she sprung up also before him, and held tightly by the amimal’s 
mane ‘The pnsoner understood her, and they rode on at a rapid 
trot, by a road which he would never have found by himself, across 
the open heath He forgot her ugly form, and only thought how 
the mercy and loving-kindness of the Almghty was acting through 
this hideous apparition As he offered pious prayers and sang 
holy songs of praise, she trembled Was it the effect of prayer 
and praise that caused this? or, was she shuddering in the cold 
morning air at the thought of approaching twilight? What were 
her feelings? She raised herself up, and wanted to stop the horse 
and spring off, but the Christian priest held her back with all his 
might, and then sang a pious song, as if this could loosen the 
wicked charm that had changed her into the semblance of a frog 

And the horse galloped on more wildly than before The sky 
painted itself red, the first sunbeam pierced through the clouds, 
and in the clear flood of sunlight the frog became changed. It 
was Helga again, young and beautiful, but with a wicked demoniac 
spirit. He held now a beautiful young woman 1n his arms, and 
he was horrified at the sight He stopped the horse, and sprang 
from its back He imagined that some new sorcery was at work, 
But Helga also leaped from the horse and stood on the ground. 
The child’s short garment reached only to her knee. She snatched 
the sharp knife from her girdle, and rushed hke hghtning at the 
astonished priest “ Let me get at thee!” she cned, “let me get 
at thee, that I may plunge this kmfe into thy body. Thou art 
paie as ashes, thou beardless slave” She pressed in upon him 
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They struggled with each other in heavy combat, but 1t was as if 
an invisible power had been given to the Christian in the struggle. 
He held her fast, and the old oak under which they stood seemed 
to help him, for the loosened roots on the ground becamé entan 
gled in the maiden’s feet, and held them fast Close by, rose a 
bubbling spring, and he sprinkled Helga’s face and neck with the 
water, commanded the unclean spint to cdme forth, and pro- 
nounced upon her a Christian blessing But the water of faith 
has no power unless the well-spring of faith flows within And 
yet even here its power was shown, something more than the 
mere strength of a man opposed itself, through his means, against 
the evil which struggled within her His holy action seemed to 
overpower her She dropped her arms, glanced at him with pale 
cheeks and looks of ataazement He appeared to her a mighty 
magician skilled in secret arts, his language was the darkest 
*magic to her, and the movements of his hands 1n the air were as 
the secret signs of a magician’s wand She would not have blinked 
had he waved over her head a sharp knife or a glittering axe , but 
she shrunk from him as he signed her with the sign of the cross 
on her forehead and breast, and sat before him like a tame bird, 
with her head bowed down ‘Then he spoke to her, in gentle 
words, of the deed of love she had performed for him during the 
night, when she had come to him in the form of an ugly frog, to 
loosen his bands, and to lead him forth to life and light, and he 
told her that she was bound 1n closer fetters than he had been, and 
that she could recover also life and light by hismeans He would 
take her to Hedeby* to St Ansganuus, and there, in that Christian 
town, the spell of the sorcerer would be removed But he would 
not Ict her sit before him on the horse, though of her own free 
will she wished todo so ‘Thou must sit behind me, not before 
me,” said he “Thy magic beauty has a magic power which 
comes from an evil ongin, and I fear it, still I am sure to over- 
come through my faith in Christ” Then he knelt down, and 
prayed with pious fervour It was as if the quiet woodland were 
a holy church consecrated by his worship The birds sang as if 
they were also of this new congregation , and the fragrance of the 
wild-flowers was as the ambrosial perfume of incense, while, above 
‘all, sounded the words of Scripture, “ A light to them that sit in 
* Now the town of Sleswig, 
KK 
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darkness and in the shadow of death, to guide their feet into the 
way of peace.” And he spoke these words with the deep longing 
of his whole nature 

Meanwhile, the horse that had carried them in wild career 
stood quietly by, plucking at the tall bramble-bushes, till the ripe 
young berries fell down upon Helga’s hands, as if inviting her to 
eat Patiently she allowed herself to be lifted on the horse, and 
sat there like a somnambulist—as one who walked in his sleep. 
The Chnstian bound two branches together with bark, in the form 
of a cross, and held it on high as they rode through the forest. 
The way gradually grew thicker of brushwood, as they rode along, 
till at last 1t became a trackless wilderness Bushes of the wild 
sloe here and there blocked up the path, so that they had to nde 
over them ‘The bubbling spnng formed not a stream, but a 
marsh, round which also they were obliged to guide the horse; 
still there were strength and refreshment 1n the cool forest breeze,’ 
and no tnifling power in the gentle words spoken in faith and 
Christian love by the young priest, whose inmost heart yearned to 
lead this poor lost one into the way of light and hfe It 1s said 
that rain-drops can make a hollow in the hardest stone, and the 
waves of the sea can smooth and round the rough edges of the 
rocks, so did the dew of mercy fall upon Helga, softening what 
was hard, and smoothing what was rough in her character These 
effects did not yet appear, she was not herself aware of them: 
neither does the seed in the lap of eaith know, when the refresh- 
ing dew and the warm sunbeams fall upon it, that it contains 
within itself power by which it will flourish and bloom The song 
of the mother sinks into the heart of the child, and the little one 
prattles the words after her, without understanding their meaning ; 
but after a time the thoughts expand, and what has been heard 
in childhood seems to the mind clear and bight So now the 
“Word,” which 1s all-powerful to create, was working in the heart 
of Helga. 

They rode forth from the thick forest, crossed the heath, and 
again entered a pathless wood. Here, towards evening, they met 
with robbers. 

“Where hast thou stolen that beauteous maiden?” cried the 
robbers, seizing the horse by the bridle, and dragging the two. 
riders from its back. 
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The priest had nothing fo defend himself with, but the knife ha 
had taken from Helga, and with this he struck out nght and left. 
One of the robbers raised his axe against him, but the young 
priest sprgng on one side, and avoided the blow, which fell with 
great force on the horse’s neck, so that the blood gushed forth 
and the ammal sunk to the ground Then Helga seemed sud 
denly to awake from her long, deep reverie, she threw herself 
hastily upon the dying animal The priest placed himself before 
her, to defend and shelter her, but one of the robbers swung his 
iron axe against the Chnistian’s head with such force that it was 
dashed to pieces, the blood and brains were scattered about, and 
he fell dead upon the ground Then the robbers seized beautiful 
Helga by her white arms and slender waist , but at that moment 
the sun went down, and as its last ray disappeared, she was 
. changed into the form ofa frog A greenish white mouth spread 
half over her face, her arms became thin and slimy, while broad 
hands, with webbed fingers, spread themselves out like fans Then 
the robbers, in terror, let her go, and she stood among them a 
hideous monster, and, as 1s the nature of frogs to do, she hopped 
up as high as her own size, and disappeared in the thicket Then 
the robbers knew that this must be the work of an evil spirit or 
some secret sorcery, and, in a termble fright, they ran hastily from 
the spot 
The full moon had already nsen, and was shining in all her 
radiant splendour over the earth, when from the thicket, in the form 
of a frog, crept poor Helga She stood still by the corpse of the 
Christian priest, and the carcase of the dead horse She looked 
at them with eyes that seemed to weep, and from the frog’s head 
came forth a croaking sound, as when a child bursts into tears 
She threw herself first upon one, and then upon the other , brought 
water in her hand, which, from being webbed, was large and hol- 
low, and poured it over them, but they were dead, and dead they 
would remain She understood that at last Soon wild animals 
would come and tear their dead bodies, but no, that must not 
happen Then she dug up the earth, as deep as she was able, 
that she might prepare a grave forthem She had nothing but a 
. branch of a tree and her two hands, between the fingers of which 
the webbed skin stretched, and they were torn by the wosk, while 
the blood ran down her hands. She saw at last that her work 
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would be useless, more than she could accomplish , so she fetched 
more water, and washed the face of the dead, and then covered 1t 
with fresh green leaves , she also brought large boughs and spread 
over him, and scattered dried leaves between the branckes Then 
she brought the heaviest stones that she could carry, and laid them 
over the dead body, filling up the crevices with moss, till she 
thought she had fenced in his resting-place strongly enough The 
difficult task had employed her the whole night, and as the sun 
broke forth, there stood the beautiful Helga in all her loveliness, 
with her bleeding hands, and, for the first time, with tears on her 
maiden cheeks It was, in this transformation, as 1f two natures 
were striving together within her, her whole frame trembled, and 
she looked around her as if she had just awoke from a painful 
dream She leaned for support against the trunk of a slender tree, 
and at last climbed to the topmost branches, like a cat, and seated, 
herself firmly upon them She remained there the whole day, sit- 
ting alone, like a frightened squirrel, in the silent solitude of the 
wood, where the rest and stillness 1s as the calm of death 

Butterflies fluttered around her, and close by were several ant- 
hills, each with its hundreds of busy little creatures moving quickly 
to and fro In the air, danced mynads of gnats, swarm upon 
swarm, troops of buzzing flies, ladybirds, dragon-flies with golden 
wings, and other httle winged creatures The worm crawled forth 
from the moist ground, and the moles crept out, but, excepting 
these, all around had the stillness of death but when people say 
this, they do not quite understand themselves what they mean, 
None noticed Helga but a flock of magpies, which flew chattering 
round the top of the tree on which she sat These birds hopped 
close to her on the branches with bold curiosity <A glance from 
her eyes was a signal to frighten them away, and they were not 
clever enough to find out who she was, indeed she hardly knew 
herself 

When the sun was near setting, and the evening’s twilight about 
’ commence, the approaching transformation aroused her to fresh 
exertion She let herself down gently from the tree, and, as the 
last sunbeam vanished, she stood again in the wrinkled form of a 
frog, with the torn, webbed skin on her hands, but her eyes now 
gleamed with more radiant beauty than they had ever possessed in 
her most beautiful form of loveliness, they were now pure, mild, 
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maidenly eyes that shone forth in the face of the frog. They 
showed the existence of deep feeling and a human heart, and the 
beauteous eyes overflowed with tears, weeping precious drops that 
lightened the heart e 

On thé raised mound which she had made as a grave for the 
dead priest, she found the cross made of the branches of a tree, 
the last work of him who now lay dead andecold beneathit A 
sudden thought came to Helga, and she lifted up the cross and 
planted it upon the grave, between the stones that covered him 
and the dead horse The sad recollection brought the tears to 
her eyes, and in this gentle spint she traced the same sign in the 
sand round the grave , and as she formed, with both her hands, the 
sign of the cross, the web skin fell from them lke a torn glove. 
She washed her hands 1n the water of the spring, and gazed with 
astonishment at their delicate whiteness Again she made the 
holy sign in the air, between herself and the dead man, her lips 
trembled, her tongue moved, and the name which she in her ride 
through the forest had so often heard spoken, rose to her lips, and 
she uttered the words, “Jesus Chnst” Then the frog-skin fell 
from her, she was once more a lovely maiden Her head bent 
wearily, her tired limbs required rest, and then she slept 

Her sleep, however, was short ‘Towards midnight she awoke, 
before her stood the dead horse, prancing and full of life, which 
shone forth from his eyes and from his wounded neck Close by 
his side appeared the murdered Christian priest, more beautiful 
than Baldur, as the Viking’s wife had said , but now he came as if 
in aflame of fire Such gravity, such stern justice, such a piercing 
glance shone from his large, gentle eyes, that 1t seemed to pene- 
trate into every corner of herheart Beautiful Helga trembled at 
the look, and her memory returned with a power as if it had been 
the day of judgment. lIvery good deed that had been done for 
her, every loving word that had been said, were vividly before her 
mind She understood now that love had kept her here during 
the day of her trial, while the creature formed of dust and clay, 
soul and spint, had wrestled and struggled with evil She acknow- 
ledged that she had only followed the impulses of an evil disposi- 
tion, that she had done nothing to cure herself, everything had 
been given her, and all had happened as it were by the ordination 
of Providence. She bowed herself humbly, confessed her great 
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imperfections in the sight of Him who,can read every fault of the 
heart, and then the priest spoke ‘ Daughter of the moorland, 
thou hast come from the swamp and the marshy earth, but from 
this theu shalt arise The sunlight shining into thy inmost soul 
proves the ongin from which thou hast really sprung, and has 
restored the body to its natural form I am come to thee from 
the land of the dea#i, and thou also must pass through the valley 
to reach the holy mountains where mercy and perfection dwell I 
cannot lead thee to Hedeby that thou mayst recerve Christian 
baptism, for first thou must remove the thick veil with which the 
waters of the moorland are shrouded, and bring forth from its 
depths the living author of thy being and thy life Tull this 1s 
done, thou canst not receive consecration ” 

Then he lifted her on the horse and gave her a golden censer, 
similar to those she had already seen at the Viking’s house A 
sweet perfume arose from it, while the open wound in the fore- ' 
head of the slain priest, shone with the rays of adiamond He 
took the cross from the grave, and held it aloft, and now they 
rode through the air over the rustling trees, over the hills where 
warriors lay buried each by his dead war-horse , and the brazen 
monumental figures rose up and galloped forth, and stationed 
themselves on the summits of the hills The golden crescent on 
their foreheads, fastened with golden knots, glittered in the moon- 
light, and their mantles floated in the wind The dragon, that 
guards buried treasure, lifted his head and gazed after them. 
The goblins and the satyrs peeped out from beneath the hills, 
and flitted to and fro in the fields, waving blue, red, and green 
torches, hike the glowing sparks in burning paper Over wood- 
land and heath, flood and fen, they flew on, till they reached the 
wild moor, over which they hovered in broad circles The 
Christian priest held the cross aloft, and it glittered hike gold, 
while from his lips sounded pious prayers Beautiful Helga’s 
voice joined with his in the hymns he sung, as a child joins in 
her mother’s song She swung the censer, and a wonderful fra- 
grance of incense arose from it, so powerful, that the reeds and 
tushes of the moor burst forth into blossom Each germ came 
forth from the deep ground ll that had life raised itself Bloom- 
ing water-lilies spread themselves forth hke a carpet of wrought 
flowers, and upon them lay a slumbering woman, young and beau 
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tiful. Helga fancied that yt was her own image she saw reflected 
in the still water. But 1t was her mother she beheld, the wife of 
the Marsh King, the princess from the land of the Nile 

The dead Chnistian pnest desired that the sleeping ,woman 
should be*lifted on the horse, but the horse sank beneath the load, 
as if he had been a funeral pall fluttermg in the wind’ But the 
sign of the cross made the airy phantom atrong, and then the 
three rode away from the marsh to firm ground 

At the same moment the cock crew in the Viking’s castle, 
and the dream figures dissolved and floated away in the air, but 
mother and daughter stood opposite to each other 

‘Am I looking at my own image in the deep water ?” said the 
mother 

“Ts it myself that I see represented on a white shield?” cried 
the daughter 

Then they came nearer to each other in a fond embrace The 
mother’s heart beat quickly, and she understood the quickened 
pulses ‘“ My child!” she exclaimed, “the flower of my heart— 
my lotus flower of the deep water!” and she embraced her child 
again and wept, and the tears were as a baptism of new life and 
love for Helga ‘In swan’s plumage I came here,” said the 
mother, “and here I threw off my feather dress Then I sank 
down through the wavering ground, deep into the marsh beneath, 
which closed like a wall around me, I found myself after a while 
in fresher water , still a power drew me down deeper and deeper 
I felt the weight of sleep upon my eyelids Then I slept, and 
dreams hovered round me. It seemed to me as if I were again 
in the pyramids of Egypt, and yet the waving elder trunk that 
had frightened me on the moor stood ever before me I observed 
the clefts and wrinkles in the stem, they shone forth in strange 
colours, and took the form of lneroglyphics It was the mummy 
case on which I gazed At last it burst, and forth stepped the 
thousand years’ old king, the mummy form, black as pitch, black 
as the shining wood-snail, or the slimy mud of the swamp. 
Whether it was really the mummy or the Marsh King I know not. 
He seized me in his arms, and I felt as if I must die WhenI 
recovered myself, I found in my bosom a little bird, flapping its 
wings, twittering and flutterng The bird flew away from my 
bosom, upwards towards the dark, heavy canopy above me, but a 
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long, green band kept it fastened tome I heard and understood 
the tenor of its longings Freedom! sunlight! to my father! 
Then I thought of my father, and the sunny land of my birth, my 
hfe, aad my love ‘Then I loosened the band, and let the bird 
fly away to its home—to a father Since that hour I Have ceased 
to dream, my sleep has been long and heavy, till in this very 
hour, harmony andefragrance awoke me, and set me free ” 

The green band which fastened the wings of the bird to the 
mother’s heart, where did it flutter now? whither had it been 
wafted? ‘The stork only had seenit The band was the green 
stalk, the cup of the flower the cradle in which lay the child, that 
now 1n blooming beauty had been folded to the mother’s heart 

And while the two were resting in each other’s arms, the old 
stork flew round and round them in narrowing circles, till at 
length he flew away swiftly to his nest, and fetched away the two 
suits of swan’s feathers, which he had preserved there for many ‘ 
years Then he returned to the mother and daughter, and threw 
the swan’s plumage over them, the feathers immediately closed 
around them, and they rose up from the earth in the form of two 
white swans 

“And now we can converse with pleasure,” said the stork- 
papa, “we can understand one another, although the beaks of 
birds are so different in shape It is very fortunate that you came 
to-night ‘To-morrow we should have been gone The mother, 
myself, and the little ones, we’re about to fly to the south Look 
at me now I aman old frend from the Nile, and a mother’s heart 
contains more than her beak She always said that the princess 
would know how to help herself I and the young ones carned 
the swan’s feathers over here, and I am glad of it now, and how 
lucky it 1s that I am here still When the day dawns we shall 
start with a great company of other storks We'll fly first, and you 
can follow in our track, so that you cannot miss your way I and 
the young ones will have an eye upon you” 

‘“‘ And the lotus-flower which I was to take with me,” said the 
Egyptian princess, “1s flying here by my side, clothed in swan’s 
feathers. The flower of my heart will travel with me, and so the 
nddle is solved Now for home! now for home !” 

But Helga said she could not leave the Danish land without ‘ 
once more seeing her foster-mother, the loving wife of the Viking 
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Each pleasing recollectionseach kind word, every tear from ths 
heart which her foster-mother had wept for her, rose 1n her mind, 
and at that moment she felt as if she loved this mother the best 

“Yes, we must go to the Viking’s castle,” said the stork, “mother 
and the young ones are waiting for me there How they will 
open their eyes and flap their wings! My wife, you sec, does not 
say much, she is short and abrupt in her mantler, but she means 
well, for all that I will flap my wings at once, that they may hear 
us coming” Then stork-papa flapped his wings in first-rate style, 
and he and the swans flew away to the Viking’s castle 

In the castle, every one was in a deep sleep It had been late 
in the evening before the Viking’s wife retired to rest She was 
anxious about Helga, who, three days before, had vamshed with 
the Christian priest Helga must have helped him in his flight, for 
it was her horse that was missed from the stable, but by what 
Spower had all this been accomplished? The Viking’s wife thought 
of 1t with wonder, thought on the miracles which they said could 
be performed by those who believed in the Christian faith, and 
followed its teachings These passing thoughts formed themselves 
into a vivid dream, and it seenved to her that she was still lying 
awake on her couch, while without darkness reigned A storm 
arose , she heard the lake dashing and rolling from east and west, 
like the waves of the North Sea or the Cattegat The monstrous 
snake which, it 1s said, surrounds the earth in the depths of the 
ocean, was trembling in spasmodic convulsions ‘The night of the 
fall of the gods was come, “ Ragnorock,” as the heathens call the 
judgment-day, when everything shall pass away, even the high 
gods themselves The war-trumpet sounded, riding upon the 
rainbow, came the gods, clad in steel, to fight their last battle on 
the last battle-field Before them flew the winged vampires, and 
the dead warriors closed up the train The whole firmament was 
ablaze with the northern lights, and yet the darkness triumphed. 
It was a terrible hour And, close to the ternfied woman, Helga 
seemed to be seated on the floor, 1n the hideous form of a frog, 
yet trembling, and clinging to her foster-mother, who took her or 
her lap, and lovingly caressed her, hideous and frog-hke as she 
was. The air was filled with the clashing of arms and the hissing 
‘of arrows, as if a storm of hail was descending upon the earth. It 
seemed to her the hour when earth and sky would burst asunder, 
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and all things be swallowed up in Satusn’s fiery lake , but she knew 
that a new heaven and a new earth would anse, and that corn- 
fields would wave where now the lake rolled over desolate sands, 
and thte ineffable God reign Then she saw rising from the region 
of the dead, Baldur the gentle, the loving, and as the Viking’s wife 
gazed upon him, she recognised his countenance It was the 
captive Chnistian priest “ White Christian !” she exclaimed aloud, 
and with the words, she pressed a kiss on the forehead of the 
hideous frog-child Then the frog-skin fell off, and Helga stood 
before her in all her beauty, more lovely and gentle-looking, and 
with eyes beaming with love She kissed the hands of her foster- 
mother, blessed her for all her fostering love and care during the 
days of her tnal and misery, for the thoughts she had suggested 
and awoke in her heart, and for naming the Name which she now 
repeated Then beautiful Helga rose as a mighty swan, and 
spread her wings with the rushing sound of troops of birds of 
passage flying through the air 

Then the Viking’s wife awoke, but she still heard the rushing 
sound without She knewit was the time for the storks to depart, 
and that it must be their wings which she heard She felt she 
should like to see them once more, and bid them farewell She 
rose from her couch, stepped out on the threshold, and beheld, on 
the ndge of the roof, a party of storks ranged side by side ‘Troops 
of the birds were flying in circles over the castle and the highest 
trees , but just before her, as she stood on the threshold and close 
to the well where Helga had so often sat and alarmed her with her 
wildness, now stood two swans, gazing at her with intelligent eyes 
Then she remembered her dream, which still appeared to her as 
a reality She thought of Helga in the form of a swan She 
thought of the Christian priest, and suddenly a wonderful joy 
arose In her heart The swans flapped their wings and arched 
their necks as if to offer her a greeting, and the Viking’s wife 
spread out her arms towards them, as if she accepted it, and smiled 
through hertears She was roused from deep thought by a rustling 
of wings and snapping of beaks, all the storks arose, and started 
on their journey towards the south 

“We will not wait for the swans,” said the mamma stork; “if 
they want to go with us, let them come now, we can’t sit here till 
the plovers start. It is a fine thing after all to travel in famulies, 
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not like the finches and thepartndges There the male and the 
female birds fly in separate flocks, which, to speak candidly, I 
consider very unbecoming ” 

“What are those swans flapping their wings in that way for?” 

“Well, every one flies in his own fashion,” said the papa stork, 
“The swans fly in an oblique line, the cranes, In the form of a 
triangle , and the plovers, in a curved line hike’the snake ” 

‘Don’t talk about snakes while we are flying up here,” said 
stork-mamma “It puts ideas into the children’s heads that can 
not be realized ” 

Are those the high mountains I have heard spoken of?” 
asked Helga, in the swan’s plumage 

‘“‘ They are storm-clouds driving along beneath us,” replied her 
mother 

“‘What are yonder white clouds that mse so high?” again 
inquired Helga 

“Those are mountains covered with perpetual snows, that you 
see yonder,” said her mother And then they flew across the Alps 
towards the blue Mediterranean. 

‘“‘ Africa’s land! Egyptia’s strand!” sang the daughter of the 
Nile, in her swan’s plumage, as from the upper air she caught sight 
of her native land, a narrow, golden, wavy strip on the shores of the 
Nile , the other birds espied it also and hastened their flight 

**T can smell the Nile mud and the wet frogs,” said the stork- 
mamma, “and I begin to feel quite hungry Yes, now you shall 
taste something nice, and you will see the marabout bird, and the 
ibis, and the crane They all belong to our family, but they are 
not nearly so handsome as we are ‘They give themselves great 
airs, especially the ibis The Egyptians have spoilt him ‘They 
make a mummy of him, and stuff him with spices I would 
rather be stuffed with live trogs, and so would you, and so you 
shall Better have something in your inside while you are alive, 
than to be made a parade of after you are dead That 1s my 
opinion, and I am always nght” 

*‘ The storks are come,” was said in the great house on the banks 
of the Nile, where the lord lay in the hall on his downy cushions, 
covered with a leopard skin, scarcely alive, yet not dead, waiting 
and hoping for the lotus-flower from the deep moorland in the 
far north Relatives and servants were standing by his couch. 
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when the two beautiful swans who had come with the storks flew 
into the hall. They threw off their soft white plumage, and two 
lovely female forms appeared, as like each other as two dew-drops, 
They*approached the pale, sick old man, and threw back ther 
long hair, and when Helga bent over her grandfatMer, redness 
came back to his cheeks, his eyes brightened, and life returned 
to his benumbed fimbs_ The old man rose up with health and 
energy renewed , daughter and grandchild welcomed him as joy- 
fully as if with a morning greeting after a long and troubled 
dream 

Joy reigned through the whole house, as well as .n the storks 
nest, although there the chief cause was 1eally che good food, 
especially the quantities of frogs, which seemed to spring out of 
the ground in swarms 

Then the learned men hastened to note down, in flying cha- 
racters, the story of the two princesses, and spoke of the arrivaf 
of the health-giving flower as a mighty event, which had been a 
blessing to the house and the land Meanwhile, the stork-papa 
told the story to his family in his own way, but not till they had 
eaten and were satisfied, otherwise they would have had some- 
thing else to do than to listen to stories. 

“Well,” said the stork-mamma, when she had heard it, “ you will 
be made something of at last, I suppose they can do nothing less ” 

“What could I be made?” said stork-papa, “what have I 
done ?—just nothing ” 

“You have done more than all the rest,” she replied “But 
for you and the youngsters the two young princesses would never 
have seen Egypt again, and the recovery of the old man would 
not have been effected You will become something They 
must certainly give you a doctor’s hood, and our young ones will 
inherit it, and their children after them, and so on You already, 
look like an Egyptian doctor, at least in my eyes ” 

“IT cannot quite remember the words I heard when I hstened 
on the roof,” said stork-papa, while relating the story to his 
family, “all I know 1s, that what the wise men said was so com- 
plicated and so learned, that they received not only rank, but 
presents: even the head cook at the great house was honoured 
with a mark of distinction, most likely for the soup ” : 

“And what did you receive?” said the stork-mamma. “ They 
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certainly ought not to forget the most important person in the 
affair, as you really are The learned men have done nothing at 
all but use theirtongues Surely they will not overlook you” 

Lat2 in the night, while the gentle sleep of peace rested on the 
now happy*house, there was still one watcher It was not stork 
papa, who, although he stood on guard on one leg, could sleep 
soundly Helga alone was awake She leanesl over the balcony, 
gazing at the sparkling stars that shone clearer and brighter in the 
pure air than they had done in the north, and yet they were the 
same stars She thought of the Viking’s wife in the wild moorland, 
of the gentle eyes of her foster-mother, and of the tears she had 
shed over the poor frog-child that now lived in splendour and 
starry beauty by the waters of the Nile, with air balmy and sweet 
as spring She thought of the love that dwelt in the breast of the 
heathen woman, love that had been shown to a wretched creature, 
shateful as a human being, and hideous when 1n the form of an 
animal She looked at the glittering stars, and thought of the 
radiance that had shone forth on the forehead of the dead man, 
as she had fled with him over the woodland and moor. Tones were 
awakened in her memory , words which she had heard him speak 
as they rode onward, when she was carried, wondering and trem- 
bling, through the air, words from the great Fountain of love, the 
highest love that embraces all the human race What had not been 
won and achieved by this love ? 

Day and night beautiful Helga was absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of the great amount of her happiness, and lost herself in the 
contemplation, like a child who turns hurriedly from the giver to 
examine the beautiful gifts She was overpowered with her good 
fortune, which seemed always increasing, and therefore what might 
it become in the fu ure? Had she not been brought by a wonder- 
ful miracle to all this joy and happiness? And in these thoughts 
she indulged, until at last she thought no more of the Giver It 
was the over-abundance of youthful spirits unfolding 1ts wings for 
a daring flight Her eyes sparkled with energy, when suddenly 
arose a loud noise in the court below, and the daring thought 
vanished She looked down, and saw two large ostriches running 

ound quickly in narrow circles, she had never seen these creatures 
*before,—great, coarse, clumsy-looking birds with curious wings that 
looked as if they had been clipped, and the birds themselves had 
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the appearance of having been roughly used She inquired about 
them, and for the first time heard the legend which the Egyptians 
relate respecting the ostrich 

Once, say they, the ostriches were a beautiful and glorious race 
of birds, with large, strong wings One evening thee other large 
birds of the forest said to the ostrich, “ Brother, shall we fly to 
the mver to-morrow morning to dnnk, God willing?” and the 
ostrich answered, “I will” 

With the break of day, therefore, they commenced their flight ; 
first msing high in the air, towards the sun, which 1s the eye of 
God, still higher and higher the ostrich flew, far above the other 
birds, proudly approaching the light, trusting in 1ts own strength, 
and thinking not of the Giver, or saying, “zf God will” When 
suddenly the avenging angel drew back the veil from the flaming 
ocean of sunlight, and in a moment the wings of the proud bird 
were scorched and shrivelled, and they sunk miserably to the 
earth Since that time the ostrich and his race have never been 
able to rise in the air, they can only fly terror-stncken along the 
ground, or run round and round in narrow circles It 1s a warn- 
ing to mankind, that in all our thoughts and schemes, and in every 
action we undertake, we should say, “2/ God will” 

Then Helga bowed her head thoughtfully and seriously, and 
looked at the circling ostrich, as with timid fear and simple plea- 
sure it glanced at its own great shadow on the sunlit walls And 
the story of the ostrich sunk deeply into the heart and mind of 
Helga a life of happiness, both in the present and 1n the future, 
seemed secure for her, and what was yet to come might be the 
best of all, God willing 

Early in the spring, when the storks were again about to journey 
northward, beautiful Helga took off her golden bracelets, scratched 
her name on them, and beckoned to the stork-father He came 
to her, and she placed the golden circlet round his neck, and 
begged him to deliver it safely to the Viking’s wife, so that she 
might know that her foster-daughter still lived, was happy, and 
had not forgotten jer 

“It 1s rather heavy to carry,” thought stork-papa, when he had 
it on his neck , “but gold and honour are not to be flung into 
the street. The stork brings good fortune—they'll be obliged to* 
acknowledge that at last,” 7 
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“You lay gold, and I lay,eggs,” said stork-mamma; “ with you 
it 1s only once in a way, I lky eggs every year. But no one appre- 
ciates what we do, I call it very mortifying ” 

‘“‘ But then we have a consciousness of our own worth, mother.” 
replied stork-papa. 

“What good will that do you?” retorted stork-mamma, “it 
will neither bring you a fair wind, nor a good meal” 

“The httle nightingale, who 1s singing yonder in the tamannd 
prove, will soon be going north, too” Helga said she had often 
heard her singing on the wild moor, so she determined to send a 
message by her. While flying in the swan’s plumage she had 
learnt the bird language, she had often conversed with the stork 
and the swallow, and she knew that the nightingale would under- 
stand So she begged the nightingale to fly to the beechwood, 
on the peninsula of Jutland, where a mound of stones and twigs 
“had been raised to form the grave, and she begged the nightingale 
to persuade all the other little birds to build their nests round the 
place, so that evermore should resound over that grave music and 
song And the nightingale flew away, and time flew away also 

In the autumn, an eagle, standing upon a pyramid, saw a stately 
train of richly laden camels, and men attired in armour on foaming 
Arabian steeds, whose glossy skins shone like silver, their nostrils 
were pink, and their thick, flowing manes hung almost to their 
slender legs A royal prince of Arabia, handsome as a prince 
should be, and accompanied by distinguished guests, was on his 
way to the stately house, on the roof of which the storks’ empty 
nests might be seen They were away now in the far north, but 
expected to return very soon And, indeed, they returned on a day 
that was rich in joy and gladness 

A marriage was being celebrated, in which the beautiful Helga, 
glittering in silk and jewels, was the bride, and the bridegroom 
the young Arab prince Bride and bndegroom sat at the upper 
end of the table, between the bride’s mother and grandfather, 
But her gaze was not on the bridegroom, with his manly, sun- 
burnt face, round which curled a black beard, and whose dark 
fiery eyes were fixed upon her, but away from him, at a twinkling 
star, that shone down upon her from the sky. Then was heard 

* the sound of rushing wings beating the air The storks were com- 
ing home , and the old stork pair, although tured with the journey 
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and requinng rest, did not fail to fly down at once to the balus- 
trades of the verandah, for they knew ‘already what feast was being 
celebrated They had heard of it on the borders of the land, and 
also that Helga had caused their figures to be represented on the 
walls, for they belonged to her history 

“T call that very sensible and pretty,” said stork-papa 

“Ves, but it is very little,” said mamma stork , “ they could not 
possibly have done less ” 

But, when Helga saw them, she rose and went out into the 
verandah to stroke the backs of the storks The old stork pair 
bowed their heads, and curved their necks, and even the youngest 
among the young ones felt highly honoured by this reception 

Helga continued to gaze upon the glittering star, which seemed 
to glow brnghter and purer in its light, then between herself 
and the star floated a form, purer than the aur, and visible through 
it It floated quite near to her, and she saw that it was the dead 
Christian priest, who also was coming to her wedding feast— 
coming from the heavenly kingdom 

“The glory and brightness, yonder, outshines all that is known 
on earth,” said he 

Then Helga the fair prayed more gently, and more earnestly, 
than she had ever prayed in her hfe before, that she might be per- 
mitted to gaze, if only for a single moment, at the glory and bright- 
ness of the heavenly kingdom Then she felt herself lifted up, as 
it were, above the earth, through a sea of sound and thought, not 
only around her, but within her, was there light and song, such as 
words cannot express 

“ Now we must return,” he said , “ you will be missed ” 

“Only one more look,” she begged , “ but one short moment 
more ” 

“We must return to earth, the guests will have all departed. 
Only one more look !—the last !” 

Then Helga stood again in the verandah But the marnage 
lamps in the festive hall had been all extinguished, and the 
torches outside had vanished The storks were gone, not a guest 
could be seen, no bridegroom—all in those few short moments 
seemed to have died Thena great dread fell upon her She 
stepped from the verandah through the empty hall into the next 
chamber, where slept strange warnors. She opened a side door, 
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which once led into her apartment, but now, as she passed 
through, she found herself*suddenly in a garden which she had 
never before seen here The sky blushed red, it was the dawn of 
morning ,Three minutes only in heaven, and a whole might on 
earth had passed away! Then she saw the storks, and called to 
them in their own language 

Then stork-papa turned his head towards her, listened to her 
words, and drew near. ‘ You speak our language,” said he, 
“what do you wish? Why do you appear,—you—a strange 
woman ?” 

“Tt is I—it is Helga! Dost thou not know me? Three 
minutes ago we were speaking together yonder 1n the verandah ” 

“That is a mistake,” said the stork, “ you must have dreamed 
all this ” 

, “No, no,” she exclamed Then she reminded him of the 
Viking’s castle, of the great lake, and of the journey across the 
Ocean 

Then stork-papa winked his eyes, and said, “ Why that’s an 
old story which happened 1n the time of my grandfather There 
certainly was a princess of that kind here in Egypt once, who came 
from the Danish land, but she vanished on the evening of her wed- 
ding day, many hundred years ago, and never came back You 
may read about it yourself yonder, on a monument in the garden. 
There you will find swans and storks sculptured, and on the top 1s 
a figure of the princess Helga, in marble” 

And so it was, Helga understood it all now, and sank on her 
knees, The sun burst forth in all his glory, and, as in olden times, 
the form of the frog vanished in his beams, and the beautiful form 
stood forth in all its loveliness, so now, bathed in hght, rose a 
beautiful form, purer, clearer than air—a ray of bnghtness—from 
the Source of hight Himself The body crumbled into dust, and a 
faded lotus-flower lay on the spot on which Helga had stood 

“‘ Now that 1s a new ending to the story,” said stork-papa, ‘1 
really never expected it would end in this way, but it seems a very 
good ending” 

‘And what will the young ones say to it, I wonder?” said 
stork-mamma. 

" Ah, that 1s a very important question,” replied the stork, 
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Ir was a very sad day, and every heart in the house felt the 
deepest grief, for the youngest child, a boy of four yeers old, the 
yoy and hope of his parents, was dead Two daughters, the elder of 
whom was going to be confirmed, still remained . they were both 
good, charming girls , but the lost child always seems the dearest , 
and when it is youngest, and a son, it makes the trial still more 
heavy ‘The sisters mourned as young hearts can mourn, and 
were especially grieved at the sight of their parents’ sorrow The 
father’s heart was bowed down, but the mother sunk completely 
under the deep grief Day and might she had attended to the 
sick child, nursing and carrying it in her bosom, as a part of her- 
self She could not realize the fact that the child was dead, and 
must be laid in a coffin to rest in the ground She thought God 
could not take her darling little one from her, and when it did 
happen notwithstanding her hopes and her belief, and there could 
be no more doubt on the subject, she said in her feverish agony, 
“God does not know it He has hard-hearted ministering spints 
on earth, who do according to their own will, and heed not a mother’s 
prayers” Thus in her great grief she fell away from her faith in 
God, and dark thoughts arose in her mind respecting death ana 
a future state She tried to believe that man was but dust, and that 
with this hfe all existence ended But these doubts were no 
support to her, nothing on which she could rest, and she sunk 
into the fathomless depths of despair In her darkest hours she 
ceased to weep, and thought not of the young daughters who 
were still left to her The tears of her husband fell on her fore- 
head, but she took no notice of him, her thoughts were with her 
dead child, her whole existence seemed wrapped up in the 
temembrance of the little one and of every mnocent word 1t had 
uttered 

The day of the httle child’s funeral came For nights previously 
the mother had not slept, but in the morning twilight of this day 
she sunk from weariness into a deep sleep, in the meantime the 
coffin was carried into a distant room, and there nailed down, that 
she might not hear the blows of the hammer When she awoke, 
and wanted to see her child, the husband, with tears, said, “ We 
have closed the coffin. 1t was necessary to do so” 
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“When God is so hagd to me, how can I expect men to be 
better?” she said with gréans and tears 
The coffin was carried to the grave, and the disconsolate mother 
sat with her young daughters She looked at them, but She saw 
them not, for her thoughts were far away from the domestic 
hearth She gave herself up to her grief, and it tossed her to and 
fro, as the sea tosses a ship without compass’ or rudder So the 
day of the funeral passed away, and simular days followed, of dark, 
wearisome pain With tearful eyes and mournful glances, the sor- 
rowing daughters and the afflicted husband looked upon her who 
would not hear their words of comfort, and, indeed, what com: 
forting words could they speak, when they were themselves so ful! 
of grief? It seemed as if she would never again know sleep, and 
yet it would have been her best frend, one who would have 
strengthened her body and poured peace into her soul They at 
*Jast persuaded her to lie down, and then she would lie as still, as if 
she slept 
One night, when her husband listened, as he often did, to her 
breathing, he quite believed that she had at length found rest and 
relief in sleep He folded his arms and prayed, and soon sunk 
himself into healthful sleep, therefore he did not notice that his 
wife arose, threw on her clothes, and glided silently from the house, 
to go where her thoughts constantly lingered—to the grave of her 
child She passed through the garden, to a path across a field 
that led to the churchyard No one saw her as she walked, nor 
did she see any one, for her eyes were fixed upon the one object 
of her wanderings It was a lovely starlight night in the beginning 
of September, and the air was mild and still She entered the 
churchyard, and stood by the little grave, which looked lke a 
large nosegay of fragrant flowers She sat down, and bent her 
head low over the grave, as if she could see her child through the 
earth that covered him—her little boy, whose smile was so vividly 
before her, and the gentle expression of whose eyes, even on his 
aick-bed, she could not forget How full of meaning that glance 
had been, as she leaned over him, holding in hers the pale hand 
which he had no longer strength to raise! As she had sat by his 
little cot, so now she sat by his grave, and here she could weep 
“freely, and her tears fell upon it 
“Thou wouldst gladly go down and be with thy child,” said a 
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voice quite close to her,—a voice that — so deep and clear, 
that 1t went to her heart 

She looked up, and by her side stood a man wrapped 1n a black 
cloak, with a hood closely drawn over his face, but her keen 
glance could distinguish the face under the hood _It ‘was stern, 
yet awakened confidence, and the eyes beamed with youthful 
radiance. : 

‘“ Down to my child,” she repeated, and tones of despair and 
entreaty sounded in the words 

 Darest thou to follow me?” asked the form “I am Death” 

She bowed her head im token of assent Then suddenly it ap- 
peared as if all the stars were shining with the radiance of the full 
moon on the many-coloured flowers that decked the grave. The 
earth that covered it was drawn back hke a floating drapery. She 
sunk down, and the spectre covered her with a black cloak , might 
closed around her, the night of death She sank deeper than the 
spade of the sexton could penetrate, till the churchyard became a 
roof above her Then the cloak was removed, and she found her- 
self in a large hall, of wide-spreading dimensions, in which there 
was a subdued light, like twilight, reigning, and in a moment her 
child appeared before her, smiling and more beautiful than ever, 
with a silent cry she pressed him to her heart A glorious strain 
of music sounded—now distant, now near Never had she lhs- 
tened to such tones as these, they came from beyond a large dark 
curtain which separated the regions of death from the land of 
eternity 

‘My sweet, darling mother,” she heard the child say It was 
the well-known, beloved voice, and kiss followed kiss, in bound- 
less delight Then the child pointed to the dark curtam “There 
is nothing so beautiful on earth as it is there Mother, do you not 
see them all? Oh, it 1s happiness indeed ” 

But the mother saw nothing of what the child pointed out, only 
the dark curtain She looked with earthly eyes, and could not see 
as the child saw,—he whom God had called to be with Himself. 
She could hear the sounds of music, but she heard not the words, 
the Word in which she was to trust. 

“TI can fly now, mother,” said the child, “I can fly with other 
happy children into the presence of the Almighty. I would fain 
fly away now, but if you weep for me as you are weeping now, 
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you may never see me ggain. And yet I would go so gladly. 
May I not fly away? And you will come to me soon, will you 
not, dear mother ?” 

‘Oh, stay, stay!” implored the mother, “only one moment 
more , ofily once more, that I may look upon thee, and kiss thee, 
and press thee to my heart ” 

Then she kissed and fondled her child + Suddenly her name 
was called from above, what could it mean? her name uttered in 
a plaintive voice 

‘“‘ Hearest thou?” said the child “It 1s my father who calls 
thee” And in a few moments deep sighs were heard, as of chil- 
dren weeping “They are my sisters,” said the child ‘ Mother, 
surely you have not forgotten them ” 

And then she remembered those she had left behind, and a 
great terror came over her She looked around her at the dark 
night. Dim forms flitted by She seemed to recognise some of 
them, as they floated through the regions of death towards the 
dark curtain, where they vanished Would her husband and her 
daughters thus flit past? No, their sighs and lamentations still 
sounded from above , and she had nearly forgotten them, for the 
sake of him who was dead 

“‘ Mother, now the bells of heaven are ringing,” said the child; 
“mother, the sun 1s going to rise” 

An overpowering light streamed in upon her, the child had 
vanished, and she was being borne upwards All around her became 
cold , she lifted her head, and saw that she was lying in the church- 
yard, on the grave of her child The Lord, in a dream, had been 
a guide to her feet and a hght to her spimt She bowed her 
knees, and prayed for forgiveness She had wished to keep back 
a soul from its immortal flight, she had forgotten her duties to- 
wards the living who were left her And when she had offered 
this prayer, her heart felt lighter The sun burst forth, over her 
head a little bird carolled his song, and the church-bells sounded 
forthe earlyservice Everything around her seemed holy, and her 
heart was chastened She acknowledged the goodness of God, 
she acknowledged the duties she had to perform, and eagerly 
she returned home She bent over her husband, who still slept 
her warm, devoted kiss awakened him, and words of heartfelt love 
fell from the hps of both. Now she was gentle and strong as a 
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wife can be; and from her lips came the words of faith: “ What 
ever He doeth 1s nght and best.” 

Then her husband asked, “ From whence hast thou all at once 
derived .uch strength and comforting faith?” 

And as she kissed him and her children, she said, ‘It came 
from God, through my child in the grave.” 





The Elfin Will. 


A Frew large lizards were running nimbly about in the clefts of 
an old tree , they could understand one another very well, for they 
spoke the lizard language 

“ What a buzzing and rumbling there 1s in the elfin hill,” said 
one of the lizards, “I have not been able to close my eyes for 
two nights on account of the noise , I might just as well have had 
the toothache, for that always keeps me awake ” 

“There 1s something going on within there,” said the other 
lizard , “they propped up the top of the hill with four red posts, 
till cock-crow this morning, so that it 1s thoroughly aired, and the 
elfin girls have learnt new dances , there 1s something ” 

“TI spoke about it to an earth-worm, of my acquaintance,” said 
a third lizard , “‘the earth-worm had just come from the elfin hull, 
where he has been groping about in the earth day and night He 
has heard a great deal, although he cannot see, poor miserable 
creature, yet he understands very well how to wnggle and lurk 
about They expect friends in the elfin hill, grand company, too; 
but who they are the earth-worm would not say, or, perhaps, he 
really did not know All the will-o’-the-wisps are ordered to 
be there to hold a torch dance, as it 1s called The silver and 
gold which 1s plentiful in the hill will be polished and placed out 
in the moonlight ” 

“Who can the strangers be?” asked the lizards, what can be 
the matter? Hark, what a buzzing and humming there 1s !” 

Just at this moment the elfin hill opened, and an old elfin 
maiden, hollow behind,* came tripping out, she was the old elf 
king’s housekeeper, and a distant relative of the family , therefore 

* There is a superstition respecting these elfin maidens, that they are only 
ay looked at in front, and are therefore made hollow, like the inside of a 
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she wore an amber heart @n the middle of her forehead. Her feet 
moved very fast, “tnp, trip,” good gracious, how she could tnp 
nght down to the sea to the night-raven! * 

“You are invited to the elf hill for this evening,” said she; “ But 
will you do me a great favour and undertake the invitations? you 
ought to du something, for you have no housekeeping to attend 
to as I have We are going to have some very grand people, 
conjurors, who have always something to say; and therefore the 
old elf king wishes to make a great display ” 

‘Who 1s to be invited?” asked the raven 

* All the world may come to the great ball, even human beings, 
if they can only talk in their sleep, or do something after our 
fashion But for the feast the company must be carefully selected ; 
we can only admit persons of high rank: I have had a dispute 
myself with the elf king, as he thought we could not admit ghosts. 
The merman and his daughter must be invited first, although it 
may not be agreeable to them to remain so long on dry land, but 
they shall have a wet stone to sit on, or perhaps something better ; 
so I think they will not refuse this ttme We must have all the 
old demons of the first class, with tails, and the hobgoblins and 
imps, and then I think we ought not to leave out the death- 
horse,f or the grave-pig, or even the church dwarf, although 
they do belong to the clergy, and are not reckoned among our 
people , but that 1s merely their office, they are nearly related to 
us, and visit us very frequently ” 

“ Croak,” said the night-raven as he flew away with the invi- 
tations 

The elfin maidens were already dancing on the elf hill, and they 
danced in shawls woven from moonshine and must, which look 
very pretty to those who like such things The large hall within 
the elf hill was splendidly decorated , the floor had been washed 

* In former times, when a ghost appeared, the priest condemned 1t to enter 
the earth , when this was done, a stake was driven into the spot to which 3t 
had been banished. At midmight a cry was heard, ‘‘Let me out!” The 
stake was then pulled out, and the excommunicated spint flew away, mm the 


form of a raven, with a hole in its left wing This ghost-like bird was called 
the night-raven 


¢ Itis a popular superstition in Denmark that a living horse, or a lt pig, 
has been buried under every church thatis built The ghost of the dead horse 
fs supposed to limp upon three legs every night to some house, in which any 
one was going todie The ghost of the pig was called a grave-pig. 
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with moonshine, and the walls had bepa rubbed with magic oint- 
ment, so that they glowed lke tulip-leives in the hght. In the 
kitchen were frogs roasting on the spit, and dishes prepanng of 
snail skins, with children’s fingers in them, salad of mushroom 
seed, hemlock, noses and marrow of mice, beer from the marsh 
woman’s brewery, and sparkling saltpetre wine from the grave 
cellars, These werc all substantial food Rusty nails and church- 
window glass formed the dessert The old elf king had his gold 
crown polished up with powdered slate-pencil , 1t was like that used 
by the first form, and very difficult for an elf king to obtain In 
*he bedrooms, curtains were {.ung up and fastened with the shme 
of snails , there was, indeed, a buzzing and humming everywhere 

“Now we must fumigate the place with burnt horse-hair and 
pig’s-bristles, and then I think I shall have done my part,” said 
the elf man-servant 

“Father, dear,” said the youngest daughter, “ may I now wear 
who our high-born visitors are?” 

“Well, I suppose I must tell you now,” he replied, “ two of 
my daughters must prepare themselves to be married, for the 
marriages certainly will take place The old goblin from Norway, 
who lives in the ancient Dovre mountains, and who possesses 
many castles built of rock and freestone, besides a gold mine, 
which 1s better than all, so it 1s thought, 1s coming with his two 
sons, who are both seeking a wife The old goblin isa true- 
hearted, honest, old Norwegian greybeard, cheerful and straight- 
forward. I knew him formerly, when we used to drink together 
to our good fellowship he came here once to fetch his wife, she 
1s dead now She was the daughter of the king of the chalk-hills 
at Moen They say he took his wife from chalk, I shall be 
delighted to see him again It 1s said that the boys are 1ll-bred, 
forward lads, but perhaps that is not quite correct, and they will 
become better as they grow older Let me see that you know 
how to teach them good manners ” 

“ And when are they coming ?” asked the daughter. 

“That depends upon wind and weather,” said the elf king; 
“they travel economically They will come when there 1s the 
chance of aship I wanted them to come over Sweden, but the 
old man was not inclined to take my advice He does not go ° 
forward with the times, and that I do not hke.” 
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Two will-o’-the-wisps came jumping in, one quicker than the 
other, so of course one ar \ved first. ‘They are coming! they 
are coming!” he cned 

‘Give me my crown,” said the elf king, “and let m+ sfand m 
the moonshine ” 

The daughters drew on their shawls and bowed down to the 
ground ‘There stood the old goblin from the Dovre mountains, 
with his crown of hardened ice and polished fir-cones Besides 
this, he wore a bear-skin, and great, warm boots, while his sons 
went with their throats bare and wore no braces, for they were 
strong men 

“Ts that a hill?” said the youngest of the boys, pointing to the 
elf hill, “we should call it a hole in Norway ” 

“ Boys,” said the old man, “a hole goes in, and a hill stands 
out , have you no eyes 1n your heads ?” 

Another thing they wondered at was, that they were able with- 
out trouble to understand the language 

“Take care,” said the old man, “or people will think you have 
not been well brought up ” 

Then they entered the elfin hill, where the select and grand 
company were assembled, and so quickly had they appeared that 
they seemed to have been blown together But for each guest 
the neatest and pleasantest arrangement had been made The 
sea folks sat at table in great water-tubs, and they said it was just 
hke being at home All behaved themselves properly excepting 
the two young northern goblins, they put their legs on the table 
and thought they were all nght 

“ Feet off the table-cloth!” said the old goblin They obeyed, 
but not immediately Then they tickled the ladies who waited 
at table, with the fir-cones, which they carned 1n their pockets. 
They took off their boots, that they might be more at ease, and 
gave them to the ladies to hold But their father, the old goblin, 
was very different, he talked pleasantly about the stately Nor 
wegian rocks, and told fine tales of the waterfalls which dashed 
over them with a clattering noise like thunder or the sound of an 
organ, spreading their white foam on every side He told of the 
salmon that leaps in the rushing waters, while the water-god plays 
-on his golden harp He spoke of the bnght winter nights, when 
the sledge bells are ringing, and the boys run with burning 
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torches across the smooth ice, whichyis so transparent that they 
can see the fishes dart forward beneagh their feet He described 
everything so clearly, that those who listened could see it all; 
they could see the saw-mulls going, the men-servants and the 
maidens singing songs, and dancing a rattling dance,—--when all 
at once the old goblin gave the old elfin maiden a kiss, such 
a tremendous kiss, and yet they were almost strangers to each 
other 

Then the elfin girls had to dance, first in the usual way, and 
then with stamping feet, which they performed very well, then 
followed the artistic and solo dance Dear me, how they did 
throw their legs about! No one could tell where the dance 
begun, or where it ended, nor indeed which were legs and which 
were arms, for they were all flying about together, like the shavings 
in a saw-pit! And then they spun round so quickly that the 
death-horse and the grave-pig became sick and giddy, and were 
obliged to leave the table 

“Stop!” cned the old goblin, “1s that the only housekeeping 
they can perform? Can they do anything more than dance and 
throw about their legs, and make a whirlwind?” 

“You shall soon see what they can do,” said the elf king. 
And then he called his youngest daughter to him She was slen- 
der and fair as moonlight, and the most graceful of all the sisters. 
She took a white chip in her mouth, and vanished instantly: this 
was her accomplishment But the old goblin said he should not 
like his wife to have such an accomplishment, and thought his 
boys would have the same objection Another daughter could 
make a figure like herself follow her, as if she had a shadow, 
which none of the goblin folk ever have The third was of quite 
a different sort, she had learnt in the brew-house of the moor 
witch how to lard elfin puddings with glow-worms 

“She will make a good housewife,” said the old goblin, and 
then saluted her with his eyes instead of drinking her health; 
for he did not dnnk much 

Now came the fourth daughter, with a large harp to play upon, 
and when she struck the first chord, every one lifted up the left ley 
(for the goblins are left-legged), and at the second chord they 
found they must all do just what she wanted. 

“That 1s a dangerous woman,” said the old goblin; and the 
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two sons walked out of , che hill, they had had enough of it. 
“ And what can the next d ughter do? ” asked the old goblin. 

“‘T have learnt everything that is N orwegian,” said she; “ and 
{ will never marry, unless I can go to Norway ” 

Then her younger sister whispered to the old goblin, “ That 1s 
only because she has heard, in a Norwegian song, that when the 
world shall decay, the cliffs of Norway will remain standing hke 
monuments, and she wants to get there, that she may be safe , for 
she 1s so afraid of sinking ” 

“Ho! ho!” said the old goblin, “is that what she means? 
Well, what can the seventh and last do?” 

“The sixth comes before the seventh,” said the elf king, for he 
could reckon , but the sixth would not come forward 

“T can only tell people the truth,” said she “No one cares 

» for me, nor troubles himself about me, and I have enough to do 
to sew my grave-clothes ” 

So the seventh and last came, and what could she do? Whiy, 
she could tell stories, as many as you liked, on any subject 

“Here are my five fingers,” said the old goblin, “ now tell me 
a story for each of them ” 

So she took him by the wnist, and he laughed till he nearly 
choked , and when she came to the fourth finger, there was a gold 
ring on it, as if 1t knew there was to be a betrothal Then the old 
goblin said, “ Hold fast what you have. this hand is yours, for I 
will have you for a wife myself” 

Then the elfin girl said that the stories about the ring-finger and 
little Peter Playman had not yet been told 

“We will hear them in the winter,” said the old goblin, “ and 
also about the fir and the birch-trees, and the ghost stones, and of 
the tingling frost. You shall tell your tales, for no one over there 
can do it so well , and we will sit in the stone rooms, where the 
pine logs are burning, and drink mead out of the golden dnnking- 
horn of the old Norwegian kings The water-god has given me 
two, and when we sit there, Nix comes to pay us a visit, and 
will sing you all the songs of the mountain shepherdesses How 
merry we shall be! The salmon will be leaping in the waterfalls, 
and dashing against the stone walls, but he will not be able to 
come in. It 1s indeed very pleasant to live in old Norway. But 
where are the lads?” 
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Where indeed were they? Why, rfining about the fields, and 
blowing out the will-o’-the-wisps, who S0 good-naturedly came and 
brought their torches 

“What tricks have you been playing?” said the old goblin. 
“‘T have taken a mother for you, and now you may take one of 
your aunts ” 

But the youngstérs said they would rather make a speech and 
dnnk to their good fellowship , they had no wish to marry Then 
they made speeches and drank toasts, and tipped their glasses, 
to show that they were empty Then they took off their coats, 
and lay down on the table to sleep, for they made themselves 
quite athome But the old goblin danced about the room with 
his young bride, and exchanged boots with her, which 1s more 
fashionable than exchanging mngs 

“The cock 1s crowing,” said the old elfin maiden who acted as 
housekeeper, ‘now we must close the shutters, that the sun may 
not scorch us ” 

Then the hill closed up But the lizards continued to run up 
and down the riven tree, and one said to the other, “Oh, how 
much I was pleased with the old goblin!” 

“The boys pleased me better,” said the earth-worm. But then 
the poor miserable creature could not see. 





Dhe Garden of WParadise, 


THERE was once a king’s son who had a larger and more beau- 
tiful collection of books than any one else in the world, all full of 
splendid copper-plate engravings He could read and obtain in- 
formation respecting every people of every land, but not a word 
could he find to explain the situation of the garden of paradise, 
and this was just what he most wished to know. His grandmother 
had told him when he was quite a little boy, just old enough to go 
to school, that each flower in the garden of paradise was a sweet 
cake, that the pistils were full of mch wine, that on one flower 
history was written, on another geography or tables , so those who 
wished to learn their lessons had only to eat some of the cakes, 
and the more they ate, the more history, geography, or tables they 
knew He believed it all then, but as he grew older, and learnt 
more and more, he became wise enough to understand that the 
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splendour of the garden oY paradise must be very different to all 
this ‘Qh, why did Eve ‘pluck the fruit from the tree of know- 
ledge? why did Adam eat the forbidden fruit?” thought the 
king’s son. “if I had been there it would never have happened, 
and there would have been no sin 1n the world” The garden of 
paradise occupied all his thoughts till he reached his seven- 
teenth year . 

One day he was walking alone in the wood, which was his 
greatest pleasure, when evening came on’ The clouds gathered, 
and the rain poured down as if the sky had been a waterspout; 
and it was as dark as the bottom of a well at midnight , sometimes 
he slipped over the smooth grass, or fell over stones that projected 
out of the rocky ground Everything was dmpping with moisture, 
and the poor prince had not adry thread about him He was 
obliged at last to climb over great blocks of stone, with watet 
spirting from the thick moss He began to feel quite faint, when 
he heard a most singular rushing noise, and saw before him a 
large cave, from which came a blaze of light. In the middle of 
the cave an immense fire was burning, and a noble stag, with its 
branching horns, was placed on a spit between the trunks of two 
pine-trees It was turning slowly before the fire, and an elderly 
woman, as large and strong as if she had been a man 1n disguise, 
sat by, throwing one piece of wood after another into the flames. 

“ Come in,” she said to the prince, “sit down by the fire, and 
dry yourself” 

“There 1s a great draught here,” said the prince, as he seated 
himself on the ground 

“It will be worse when my sons come home,” replied the 
woman, “you are now 1n the cavern of the Winds, and my sons 
are the four Winds of heaven can you understand that ?” 

“Where are your sons?” asked the prince 

“It is difficult to answer stupid questions,” said the woman. 
‘‘ My sons have plenty of business on hand, they are playing at 
shuttlecock with the clouds up yonder in the king’s hall,” and she 
pointed upwards 

“ Oh, indeed,” said the prince , “ but you speak more 1oughly 
and harshly and are not so gentle as the women I am used to” 

“Yes, that is because they have nothing else to do, but I am 
obliged to be harsh, to keep my boys in order, and I can do tt, 
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although they are so headstrong Do. you see those four sacks 
hanging on the wall? Well, they are jr’st as much afraid of those 
sacks, as you used to be of the rat behind the looking-glass_ I 
can bend the boys together, and put them im the sacks without 
any resistance on their parts, I can tell you There they stay, and 
dare not attempt to come out until I allow them todoso And 
here comes one of them” 

It was the North Wind who came in, bringing with him a cold, 
piercing blast, large hailstones rattled on the floor, and snow- 
flakes were scattered around 1n all directions He wore a bear- 
skin dress and cloak His sealskin cap was drawn over his ears, 
long icicles hung from his beard, and one hailstone after another 
rolled from the collar of his jacket 

“Don’t go too near the fire,” said the prince, “ or your hands 
and face will be frost-bitten ” 

“ Frost-bitten !” said the North Wind, with a loud laugh , “ why 
frost 1s my greatest delight What sort of a little smip are you, 
and how did you find your way to the cavern of the Winds ?” 

“He 1s my guest,” said the old woman, “and if you are not 
satisfied with that explanation you can go into the sack Do you 
understand me?” 

That settled the matter So the North Wind began to relate his 
adventures, whence he came, and where he had been for a whole 
month “I come from the polar seas,” he said, I have been on 
the Bear’s Island with the Russian walrus-hunters I sat and 
slept at the helm of their ship, as they sailed away from North 
Cape Sometimes when I woke, the storm-birds would fly about 
my legs They are curious birds, they give one flap with their 
wings, and then on their outstretched pimons soar far away ” 

“Don’t make such a long story of it,” said the mother of the 
winds , “ what sort of a place is Bear’s Island ?” 

“A very beautiful place, with a floor for dancing as smooth and 
flat as a plate Half-melted snow, partly covered with moss, 
sharp stones, and skeletons of walruses and polar-bears, le all 
about, their gigantic limbs in a state of green decay It would 
seem as if the sun never shone there. I blew gently, to clear 
away the mist, and then I saw a little hut, which had been built 
from the wood of a wreck, and was covered with the skins of the 
walrus, the fleshy side outwards , 1t looked green and red. and on 
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the roof sat a growling bebe Then I went to the sea shore, to 
look after birds’ nests, andj saw the unfledged nestlings opening 
their mouths and screaming for food I blew into the thousand 
little throgts, and quickly stopped their screaming Farvher on 
were the walruses with pig’s heads, and teeth a yard long, rolling 
about hke great worms ” 

“You relate your adventures very well,-my son,” said the 
mother, ‘it makes my mouth water to hear you” 

“‘ After that,” contunued the North Wind, “the hunting com- 
menced. The harpoon was flung into the breast of the walrus, 
so that a smoking stream of blood spirted forth hke a fountain, and 
bespnnkled the ice Then I thought of my own game, I began 
to blow, and set my own ships, the great icebergs sailing, so that 
they might crush the boats Oh, how the sailors howled and cned 
out! but I howled louder than they They were obliged to un- 
load their cargo, and throw their chests and the dead walruses on 
the ice Then I sprinkled snow over them, and left them in their 
crushed boats to dnft southward, and to taste salt water They 
will never return to Bear's Island ” 

*¢ So you have done mischief,” said the mother of the Winds 

*T shall leave others to tell the good I have done,” he replied. 
** But here comes my brother from the West, I lhke him best of 
all, for he has the smell of the sea about him, and brings 1n a cold, 
fresh air as he enters ” 

“Ts that the little Zephyr?” asked the prince 

‘6 Yes, 1t 1s the Zephyr,” said the old woman, “but he 1s not 
little now. In years gone by he was a beautiful boy, now that 1s 
all past ” 

He came in, looking like a wild man, and he wore a slouched 
hat to protect his head from injury In his hand he carned a 
club, cut from a mahogany tree in the American forests; not 
a tnfle to carry 

“Whence do you come?” asked the mother 

“T come from the wilds of the forests, where the thorny bram- 
bles form thick hedges between the trees, where the water-snake 
lres in the wet grass, and mankind seem to be unknown.” 

“What weie you doing there?” 

“I looked into the deep river, and saw 1t rushing down from the 
rocks. The water-drops mounted to the clouds and glittered in 
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the rainbow. I saw the wild buffalo #mmung in the mver, but 
the strong tide carried him away ami*dst a flock of wild ducks, 
which flew into the air as the waters dashed onwards, leaving the 
buffalo'to be hurled over the waterfall This pleased me, so I 
raised a storm, which rooted up old trees, and sent them floating 
down the river ” 

“And what else have you done?” asked the old woman. 

“T have rushed wildly across the savannahs, I have stroked 
the «wild horses, and shaken the cocoa-nuts from the trees Yes, 
I have many stories to relate, but I need not tell everytning I 
know You know it all very well, don’t you old lady?” And 
he kissed his mother so roughly, that she nearly fell backwards. 
Oh, he was, indeed, a wild fellow 

Now in came the South Wind, with a turban and a flowing 
Bedouin cloak 

“How cold it 1s here!” said he, throwing more wood on the 
fire “It 1s easy to feel that the North Wind has arrived here 
before me ” 

“Why it is hot enough here to roast a bear,” said the North 
Wind 

“You are a bear yourself,” said the other. 

“Do you want to be put in the sack, both of you?” said the 
old woman “Sit down, now, on that stone, yonder, and tell me 
where you have been ” 

“In Africa, mother. I went out with the Hottentots, who were 
lion-hunting in the Kaffir land, where the plains are covered with 
grass the colour of a green olive, and here I ran races with the 
ostrich, but I soon outstripped him in swiftness At last I came 
to the desert, in which lie the golden sands, looking like the 
bottom of the sea Here I met a caravan, and the travellers had 
just killed their last camel, to obtain water, there was very little 
for them, and they continued their painful journey beneath the 
burning sun, and over the hot sands, which stretched before them 
a vast, boundless desert. Then I rolled myself in the loose sand, 
and whirled it im burnmg columns over their heads The drome- 
darys stood still in terror, while the merchants drew their caftans 
over their heads, and threw themselves on the ground before me, 
as they do before Allah, ther god Then I buned them beneath ' 
& pyramid of sand, which covers them all. When I blow that 
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sway on my next visit, th*sun will bleach their bones, and travel- 
,ers will see that others have been there before them , otherwise, in 
such a wild desert, they might not believe it possible ” 

“So yqu have done nothing but evil,” said the mother ‘Into the 
sack with you,” and, before he was aware, she had seized the South 
Wind round the body, and popped him into the bag He rolled 
about on the floor, till she sat herself upon hin to keep him still. 

“These boys of yours are very lively,” said the prince 

“Yes,” she replied, “but I know how to correct them, when 
necessary , and here comes the fourth” In came the East Wind, 
dressed like a Chinese 

“Oh, you come from that quarter, do you?” said she, “I 
thought you had been to the garden of paradise ” 

‘“‘T am going there to-morrow,” he replied, “I have not been 

_ there for a hundred years I have just come from China, where I 

danced round the porcelain tower till all the bells jingled again. 
In the streets an official flogging was taking place, and bamboo 
canes were being broken on the shoulders of men of very high 
position, from the first to the ninth grade They cned, “ Many 
thanks, my fatherly benefactor,” but I am sure the words did not 
come from their hearts, so I rang the bells till they sounded, ‘ding, 
ding-dong’” 

“You are a wild boy,” said the old woman, “it 1s well for you 
that you are going to-morrow to the garden of paradise, you 
always get imp.oved in your education there Drink deeply from 
the fountain of wisdom while you are there, and bring home a 
bottleful for me ” 

“ That I will,” said the East Wind , “ but why have you put my 
brother South ina bag? Let him out, for I want him to tell me 
all about the phoenix bird. The princess always wants to hear of 
this bird when I pay her my visit every hundred years If you 
will open the sack, sweetest mother, I will give you two pocket- 
fuls of tea, green and fresh as when I gathered it from the spot 
where it grew ” 

“Well, for the sake or the tea, and because you are my own 
boy, I will open the bag” 

She did so, and the South Wind crept out, looking quite cast 
down, because the prince had seen his disgrace. 

“There 1s a palm-leaf for the princess,” he sad. “The old 
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phoenix, the only one in the world, gee it to me himself He 
has scratched on it with his beak the whole of his history during 
the hundred years he has lived. She can there read how the old 
phoenix’ set fire to his own nest, and sat upon it while 1t was burn- 
mg, like a Hindoo widow The dry twigs around the nest crackled 
and smoked till the flames burst forth and consumed the phoenix 
to ashes Amidst the fire lay an egg, red hot, which presently 
burst with a loud report, and out flew a young bird He 1s the 
only phoenix in the world, and the king over all the other birds. 
He has bitten a hole in the leaf which I give you, and that is 
his greeting to the princess ” 

‘‘ Now let us have something to eat,” said the mother of the 
Winds _ So they all sat down to feast on the roasted stag, ard 
as the prince sat by the side of the East Wind, they soon became 
good friends 

“‘ Pray tell me,” said the prince, “ who 1s that princess of whom 
you have been talking ? and where lies the garden of paradise?” 

“Ho! ho!” said the East Wind, “would you lke to go there? 
Well, you can fly off with me to-morrow , but I must tell you one 
thing—no human being has been there since the time of Adam 
and Eve I suppose you have read of them in your Bible.” 

“‘ Of course I have,” said the prince 

“Well,” continued the East Wind, “ when they were dnven out 
of the garden of paradise, it sunk into the earth, but it retamed 
its warm sunshine, its balmy air, and all its splendour The fairy 
queen lives there, in the island of happiness, where death never 
comes, and all 1s beautiful. I can manage to take you there to- 
morrow, if you will sit on my back. But now don’t talk any more, 
for I want to go to sleep ,” and then they all slept 

When the prince awoke 1n the early morning, he was not a little 
surprised at finding himself high up above the clouds He was 
seated on the back of the East Wind, who held him faithfully, and 
they were so high in the air that woods and fields, nvers and lakes, 
as they lay beneath them, looked like a painted map 

“Good morning,” said the East Wind “You might have slept * 
on a while, for there is very little to see 1n the flat country over 
which we are passing, unless you like to count the churches; they 
look like spots of chalk on a green board” The green board wag 
the name he gave to the green fields and meadows. 
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and your brothers,” said the prince. 

“They will excuse you, as you were asleep,” said the East Wind ; 
and then they flew on faster than ever 

The leaves and branches of the tress rustled as they passed. 
When they flew over seas and lakes, the waves rose higher, and 
the large ships dipped into the water like divihg swans As dark- 
ness came on, towards evening, the great towns looked charming ; 
lights were sparkling, now seen, now hidden, just as the sparks go 
out one after another on a piece of burnt paper. The prince 
clapped his hands with pleasure, but the East Wind advised him 
not to express his admiration in that manner, or he might fall 
down, and find himself hanging on a church steeple The eagle 
in the dark forests flies swiftly, but faster than he flew the East 
Wind The Cossack, on his small horse, rides lightly o’er the 
plains , but lighter still passed the prince on the wings of the 
wind 

“There are the Himalayas, the highest mountains in Asia,” said 
the East Wind. ‘We shall soon reach the garden of paradise 
now ” 

Then they turned southward, and the air became fragrant with 
the perfume of spices and flowers Here figs and pomegranates 
grew wild, and the vines were covered with clusters of blue and 
purple grapes Here they both descended to the earth, and 
stretched themselves on the soft grass, while the flowers bowed to 
the breath of the wind as if to welcome it “Are we now in the 
garden of paradise ?” asked the prince 

‘No indeed,” replied the East Wind, “but we shall be there 
very soon Do you see that wall of rocks, and the cavern beneath 
it, over which the grape vines hang hke a green curtain? Through 
that cavern we must pass Wrap your cloak round you, for while 
the sun scorches you here, a few steps farther 1t will be icy cold. 
The bird flying past the entrance to the cavern feels as if one wing 
were in the region of summer, and the other in the depths of 
winter " 

“So this then 1s the way to the garden of paradise?” asked 
the prince, as they entered the cavern It was indeed cold, but 
the cold soon passed, for the East Wind spread his wings, and 
they gleamed lk< the bnghtest fire, As they passed on through 
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this wonderful cave, the prnce could-see great blocks of stone, 
from which water trickled, hanging over their heads in fantastic 
shapes. Sometimes it was so narrow that they had to creep on 
their hands and knees, while at other times it was lofty and wide, 
like the free air. It had the appearance of a chapel for the dead, 
with petrified organs and silent pipes “We seem to be passing 
through the valley of death to the garden of paradise,” said the 
prince 

But the East Wind answered not a word, only pointed forwards 
to a lovely blue light which gleamed in the distance The blocks 
of stone assumed a misty appearance, till at last they looked like 
white clouds in moonlight ‘The air was fresh and balmy, hke a 
breeze from the mountains perfumed with flowers from a valley of 
roses A river, clear as the air itself, sparkled at their feet, while 
in its clear depths could be seen gold and silver fish sporting in 
the bright water, and purple eels emitting sparks of fire at every 
moment, while the broad leaves of the water-lilies, that floated on 
its surface, flickered with all the colours of the rainbow. The 
flower in its colour of flame seemed to receive its nourishment 
from the water, as a lamp is sustained by oil A marble bridge, 
of such exquisite workmanship that 1t appeared as if formed of lace 
and pearls, led to the island of happiness, in which bloomed the 
garden of paradise The East Wind took the prince in his arms, 
and carried him over, while the flowers and the leaves sang the 
sweet songs of his childhood in tones so full and soft that no 
human voice could venture to imitate Within the garden grew 
large trees, full of sap , but whether they were palm-trees or gigantic 
water-plants, the prince knew not The climbing plants hung in 
garlands of green and gold, like the illuminations on the margins 
of old missals or twined among the initial letters. Burds, flowers, 
and festoons appeared intermingled in seeming confusion. Close 
by, on the grass, stood a group of peacocks, with radiant tails out: 
spread to the sun The prince touched them, and found, to his 
surprise, that they were not really birds, but the leaves of the bur- 
dock tree, which shone with the colours of a peacock’s tail. The 
lion and the tiger, gentle and tame, were springing about like play 
ful cats among the green bushes, whose perfume was like the fra- 
grant blossom of the olive. The plumage of the wood-pigeon 
glistened like pearls as it struck the lion’s mane with its wings; 
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while the antelope, usual so shy, stood near, nodding its head as 
if 1t wished to jomn 1n the frolic. The fairy of paradise next made 
her appearance. Her raifnent shone hke the sun, and her serene 
countenance beamed with happiness like that of a mother rejoice 
ing over her child She was young and beautiful, and a train of 
lovely maidens followed her, each weariug a bright star in her hair. 
The East Wind gave her the palm-leaf, on which was written the 
history of the phoenix , and her eyes sparkled with joy. She then 
took the prince by the hand, and led him into her palace, the walls 
of which were richly coloured, like a tulip-leaf when it 1s turned to 
the sun. The roof had the appearance of an inverted flower, and 
the colours grew deeper and brighter to the gazer ‘The prince 
walked to a window, and saw what appeared to be the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil, with Adam and Eve standing by, and 
the serpent near them. “I thought they were banished from 
paradise,” he said 

The princess smiled, and told him that time had engraved each 
event on a window-pane in the form of a picture, but, unlike 
other pictures, all that 1t represented hved and moved,—the leaves 
rustled, and the persons went and came, as 1n a looking-glass He 
looked through another pane, and saw the ladder in Jacob’s dream, 
on which the angels were ascending and descending with out- 
spread wings All that had ever happened in the world here 
lived and moved on the panes of glass, in pictures such as time 
alone could produce The fairy now led the pmnnce into a large, 
lofty room with transparent walls, through which the light shone. 
Here were portraits, each one appearing more beautiful than the 
other—miullions of happy beings, whose laughter and song mingled 
In one sweet melody. some of these were in such an elevated 
position that they appeared smaller than the smallest rosebud, or 
like pencil dots on paper In the centre of the hall stood a tree, 
with drooping branches, from which hung golden apples, both 
great and small, looking like oranges amid the green leaves It 
was the tree of knowledge of good and evil, from which Adam 
and Eve had plucked and eaten the forbidden fruit, and from each 
leaf trickled a bright red dew-drop, as if the tree were weeping 
tears of blood for their sin ‘“‘ Let us now take the boat,” said the 
fairy , “a sail on the cool waters will refresh us. But we shall not 
move from the spot, although the boat may rock on the swelling 
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water ; the countries of the world will g"@e before us, but we shall 
remain still” 

It was indeed wonderful to behold First came the lofty Alps; 
snow-clad, and covered with clouds and dark pines The horn 
resounded, and the shepherds sang merrily in the valleys. The 
banana-trees bent their drooping branches over the boat, black 
swans floated on the water, and singular animals and flowers 
appeared on the distant shore Mew Holland, the fifth division 
of the world, now glided by, with mountains in the background, 
looking blue in the distance They heard the song of the priests, 
and saw the wild dance of the savage to the sound of the drums 
and trumpets of bone , the pyramids of Egypt nsing to the clouds ; 
columns and sphinxes, overthrown and buried 1n the sand, followed 
in their turn, while the northern hghts flashed out over the ex- 
tinguished volcanoes of the north, 1n fireworks none could imitate. 

The prince was delighted, and yet he saw hundreds of other 
wonderful things more than can be descnbed “Can TI stay here 
for ever?” asked he. 

“That depends upon yourself,” replied the fairy “If you do 
not, like Adam, long for what 1s forbidden, you can remain here 
always ” 

“‘T should not touch the fruit on the tree of knowledge,” said 
the prince, “there 1s abundance of fruit equally beautiful ” 

‘Examine your own heart,” said the princess, “and if you do 
not feel sure of its strength, return with the East Wind who brought 
you. He 1s about to fly back, and will not return here for a 
hundred years The time will not seem to you more than a hun- 
dred hours, yet even that is a long time for temptation and resist- 
ance Every evening, when I leave you, I shall be obliged to say, 
‘Come with me,’ and to beckon to you with my hand But you 
must not listen, nor move from your place to follow me, for with: 
every step you will find your power to resist weaker If once you 
attempted to follow me, you would soon find yourself in the hall, 
where grows the tree of knowledge, for I sleep beneath its per- 
fumed branches Ifyou stooped over me, I should be forced to 
smile. If you then kissed my lips, the garden of paradise would 
sink into the earth, and to you it would be lost A keen wind 
from the desert would howl around you, cold rain fall on yous 
head, and sorrow and woe be your future lot ” 
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“T will remain,” said the prince. 

So the East Wind kisseq him on the forehead, and said, “Be firm: 
then shall we meet again when a hundred years have passed. 
Farewell, farewell” Then the East Wind spread his broad*pimions, 
which shone like the hghtning in harvest, or as the northern lights 
in a cold winter. 

“ Farewell, farewell,” echoed the trees andethe flowers 

Storks and pelicans flew after him in feathery hands, to accom- 
pany him to the boundanes of the garden 

“ Now we will commence dancing,” said the fairy , ‘“ and when 
it 1s nearly over at sunset, while I am dancing with you, I shall 
make a sign, and ask you to follow me: but do not obey I shall 
be obliged to repeat the same thing fora hundred years , and each 
time, when the trial is past, 1f you resist, you will gain strength, 
till resistance becomes easy, and at last the temptation will be 
quite overcome This evening, as it will be the first time, I have 
warned you ” 

After this the fairy led him into a large hall, filled with white 
transparent lilies The yellow stamina of each flower formed a 
tiny golden harp, from which came forth strains of music like the 
mingled tones of flute and lyre Beautiful maidens, slender and 
graceful in form, and robed in transparent gauze, floated through 
the dance, and sang of the happy life in the garden of paradise, 
where death never entered, and where all would bloom for ever in 
Immortal youth As the sun went down, the whole heavens be- 
came crimson and gold, and tinted the hlies with the hue of roses. 
Then the beautiful maidens offered to the prince sparkling wine ; 
and when he had drank, he felt happiness greater than he had 
ever known before Presently the background of the hall opened 
and the tree of knowledge appeared, surrounded by a halo of 
glory that almost blinded him Voces, soft and lovely as his 
mother’s, sounded 1n his ears, as it she were singing to him, “ My 
child, my beloved child” Then the fairy beckoned to him, and 
said in sweet accents, “Come with me, come with me”  For- 
getting his promise, forgetting it even on the very first evening, he 
rushed towards her, while she continued to beckon to him and to 
smile. The fragrance around him overpowered his senses, the 
music from the harps sounded more entrancing, while around the 
tree appeared muilkons of smiling faces, nodding and singing, 
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“ Man should know everything ; man és the lord of the earth.” 
The tree of knowledge no longer wept tears of blood, for the 
dewdrops shone like glittering stars 

“‘ Come, come,” continued that thnilling voice, and the prince 
followed the call At every step his cheeks glowed, and the blood 
rushed wildly through his veins “I must follow,” he cried, “1t 
1s not a sin, it cannot be, to follow beauty and joy I only want 
to see her asleep, and nothing will happen unless I kiss her, and 
that I will not do, for I have strength to resist, and a determined 
will” 

The fairy threw off her dazzling attire, bent back the boughs, 
and in another moment was hidden among them 

‘I have not sinned yet,” said the prince, “and I will not ,” and 
then he pushed aside the boughs to follow the princess She was 
lying already asleep, beautiful as only a fairy in the garden of 
paradise could be She smiled as he bent over her, and he saw 
tears trembling on her beautiful eyelashes ‘Do you weep for 
me?” he whispered. ‘‘Oh weep not, thou loveliest of women. 
Now do I begin to understand the happiness of paradise , I feel it 
to my inmost soul, in every thought A new life is born within 
me. One moment of such happiness 1s worth an eternity of dark- 
ness and woe” He stooped and kissed the tears from her eyes, 
and touched her lips with his. 

A clap of thunder, loud and awful, resounded through the trem- 
bling air All around him fell into ruin The lovely fairy, the 
beautiful garden, sunk deeper and deeper. The prince saw it 
sinking down in the dark night till it shone only like a star in the 
distance beneath him. Then he felt a coldness, like death, creep- 
ing over him, his eyes closed, and he became insensible 

When he recovered, a chilling rain was beating upon him, and 
a sharp wind blewon his head “Alas! what have I done?” he 
sighed , “I have sinned like Adam, and the garden of paradise 
nas sunk into the earth” He opened his eyes, and saw the star 
in the distance, but 1t was the morning star in heaven which glit- 
tered in the darkness 

Presently he stood up and found himself in the depths of the 
forest, close to the cavern of the Winds, and the mother of the 
Winds sat by his side. She looked angry, and raised her arm in 
the air as she spoke “The very first evening !” she said. “ Well, 
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I expected it! If you were my son, you should go mto the 
sack.” 

“ And there he will havé to go at last,” said a strong old man, 
with large black wings, and a scythe in his hand, whose name was 
Death He shall be laid in his coffin, but not yet I will allow 
him to wander about the world for a while, to atone for his sin, 
and to give him time to become better But,I shall return when 
he least expects me_ [I shall lay him in a black coffin, place it on 
my head, and fly away with it beyond the stars There also 
blooms a garden of paradise, and if he is good and pious he will 
be admitte1, but if his thoughts are bad, and his heart 1s full of 
sin, he will sink with his coffin deeper than the garden of paradise 
has sunk Once in every thousand years I shall go and fetch 
him, when he will either be condemned to sink still deeper, or be 
raised to a happier life in the world beyond the stars.” 





The Tinder-Bor. 


A SOLDIER came marching along the highroad “ Left, nght— 
left, nght” He had his knapsack on his back, and a sword at 
his side , he had been to the wars, and was now returning home 

As he walked on, he met a very frightful-looking old witch in 
the road Her under-hp hung quite down on her breast, and she 
stopped and said, “Good evening, soldier, you have a very fine 
sword, and a large knapsack, and you are a real soldier, so you 
shall have as much money as ever you like.” 

“Thank you, old witch,” said the soldier 

‘Do you see that large tree?” said the witch, pointing to a tree 
which stood beside them “Well, it 1s quite hollow inside, and 
you must climb to the top, when you will see a hole, through 
which you can let yourself down into the tree to a great depth. 
I will tie a rope round your body, so that I can pull you up again 
when you call out to me.” 

“But what am I to do, down there in the tree?” asked the 
éoldier. 

‘“‘ Get money,” she replied , “for you must know that when you 
reach the ground under the tree, you will find yourself in a 
large hall, ighted up by three hundred lamps, you will then see 
three doors, which can be easily opened, for the keys are in all 
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the locks On entering the first of the’ chambers, to which thes¢ 
doors lead, you will see a large chest, standing in the middle of 
the floor, and upon it a dog seated, with a pair of eyes as large as 
teacups But you need not be at all afraid of him, [ will give 
you my blue checked apron, which you must spread upon the 
floor, and then boldly seize hold of the dog, and place him upon 
it You can then open the chest, and take from it as many pence 
as you please, they are only copper pence, but if you would 
rather have silver money, you must go into the second chamber 
Here you will find another dog, with eyes as big as mill-wheels, 
but do not let that trouble you Place him upon my apron, and 
then take what money you please If, however, you lke gold 
best, enter the third chamber, where there 1s another chest full of 
it. The dog who sits on this chest 1s very dreadful, his eyes are 
as big as a tower, but do not mind hm If healso 1s placed upon 
my apron, he cannot hurt you, and you may take from the chest 
what gold you will” 

“This is not a bad story,” said the soldier , “ but what am I to 
give you, you old witch? for, of course, you do not mean to tell 
me all this for nothing” 

“No,” said the witch, “but I do not ask for a single penny 
Only promise to bring me an old tinder-box, which my grand 
mother left behind the last time she went down there ” 

“Very well, I promise Now tie the rope round my body” 

‘Here it 1s,” replied the witch, ‘and here 1s my blue checked 
apron ” 

As soon as the rope was tied, the soldier climbed up the tree, 
and let himself down through the hollow to the ground beneath, 
and here he found, as the witch had told him, a large hall, in 
which many hundred lamps were all burning Then he opened 
the first door ‘ Ah!” there sat the dog, with the eyes as large 
as teacups, staring at him 

“You're a pretty fellow,” said the soldier, seizing him, ana 
placing him on the witch’s apron, while he filled his pockets from 
the chest with as many pence as they would hold Then he closed 
the lid, seated the dog upon it again, and walked into another 
chamber. And, sure enough, there sat the dog, with eyes as big 
as mill-wheels 

“You had better not look at me 1n that way,” said the soldier; 
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“you will make your eyes water;” and then he seated him also 
upon the apron, and opened the chest But when he saw what a 
quantity of silver money it contained, he very quickly threw away 
all the coppers he had taken, and filled his pockets and hi3 knap- 
sack with nothing but silver 

Then he went into the third room, and there the dog was really 
hideous ; his eyes were, truly, as big as towevs, and they turned 
round and round in his head like wheels 

“Good morning,” said the soldier, touching his cap, for he had 
never seen such a dog in his hfe But after looking at him more 
closely, he thought he had been civil enough, so he placed him on 
the floor, and opened the chest Good gracious, what a quantity 
of gold there was ! enough to buy all the sugar-sticks of the sweet- 
stuff women, all the tin-soldiers, whips, and rocking-horses 1n 
the world, or even the whole town itself There was, indeed, an 
immense quantity So the soldier now threw away all the silver 
money he had taken, and filled his pockets and his knapsack with 
gold instead , and not only his pockets and his knapsack, but even 
his cap and his boots, so that he could scarcely walk 

He was really nch now, so he replaced the dog on the chest, 
closed the door, and called up through the tree, “‘ Now pull me 
out, you old witch ” 

“‘ Have you got the tinder-box?” asked the witch 

“No, I declare I quite forgot it” So he went back and fetched 
the tinder-box, and then the witch drew him up out of the tree, 
and he stood again in the high road, with his pockets, his knap- 
sack, his cap, and his boots full of gold. 

“What are you going to do with the tinder-box?” asked the 
soldier 

“That 1s nothing to you,” replied the witch, “you have the 
money, now give me the tinder-box.” 

“T tell you what,” said the soldier, “if you don’t tell me what 
you are going to do with it, I will draw my sword and cut off your 
hea ” 

“No,” said the witch 

The soldier immediately cut off her head, and there she lay on 
the ground Then he tied up all his money in her apron, and 
slung it on his back like a bundle, put the tinder-box 1n his pocket, 
and walked off to the nearest town. It was a very nice town, and 
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ne put up at the best inn, and ordered a dinner of all his favourite 
dishes, for now he was rich and had plenty of money. 

The servant, who cleaned his boots, thought they certainly were 
a very shabby pair to be worn by such a nich gentleman, for he 
had not yet bought any new ones’. The next day, however, he 
procured some good clothes and proper boots, so that our soldier 
soon became known as a fine gentleman, and the people visited 
him, and told him all the wonders that were to be seen in the 
town, and of the king’s beautiful daughter, the princess. 

‘“‘ Where can I see her?” asked the soldier 

‘She 1s not to be seen at all,” they said, “she lives in a large 
copper castle, surrounded by walls and towers No one but the 
king himself can pass in or out, for there has been a prophecy 
that she will marry a common soldier, and the king cannot bear 
to think of such a marnage” 

“I should very much like to see her,” thought the soldier; but 
he could not obtain permission to doso However, he passed 
a very pleasant time, went to the theatre, drove in the king’s 
garden, and gave a great deal of money to the poor, which was 
very good of him, he remembered what it had been 1n olden 
times to be without a shilling Now he was nich, had fine clothes, 
and many friends, who all declared he was a fine fellow and a real 
gentleman, and all this gratified him exceedingly But his money 
would noi /ast for ever, and as he spent and gave away a great 
deal daily, and received none, he found himself at last with only 
two shillings left So he was obliged to leave his elegant rooms, 
and live in a little garret under the roof, where he had to clean his 
own boots, and even mend them with a large needle. None of 
his fnends came to see him, there were too many stairs to mount 
up One dark evening, he had not evena penny to buy a candle, 
then all at once he remembered that there was a piece of candle 
stuck in the tinder-box, which he had brought from the old tree, 
into which the witch had helped him. 

He found the tinder-box, but no sooner had he struck a few 
sparks from the flint and steel, than the door flew open, and the 
dog with eyes as big as teacups, whom he had seen while down 
in the tree, stood before him, and said, “‘ What orders, master?” 

“ Hallo,” said the soldier , “ well this 1s a pleasant tinder box, 
if it brings me all I wish for” 
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“ Bring me some money,e said he to the dog. 

He was gone in a moment, and presently returned, carrying a 
large bag of coppers m his mouth. The soldier very soon dis- 
covered after this the value of the tinder-box Ié he struck the 
flint once, the dog who sat on the chest of copper money made 
his appearance , 1f twice, the dog came from the chest of silver; 
and if three times, the dog with eyes like towers, who watched over 
the gold The soldier had now plenty of money, he returned to 
his elegant rooms, and re-appeared in his fine clothes, so that his 
friends knew him again directly, and made as much of him as before. 

After a while he began to think it was very strange that no one 
could get a look at the pmnncess ‘Every one says she is very 
beautiful,” he thought to himself, “ but what is the use of that if 
she 1s to be shut up in a copper castle surrounded by so many 
, towers Can I by any means get tosee her Stop! where is my 
tinder-box?” Then he struck a light, and in a moment the dog, 
with eyes as big as teacups, stood before him 

“Tt 1s midnight,” said the soldier, “yet I should very much 
like to see the princess, 1f only for a moment ” 

The dog disappeared instantly, and before the soldier could 
even look round, he returned with the princess She was lying on 
the dog’s back asleep, and looked so lovely, that every one who 
saw her would know she was areal princess. The soldier could 
not help kissing her, true soldier as he was Then the dog ran 
back with the princess, but in the morning, while at breakfast 
with the king and queen, she told them what a singular dream 
she had had during the night, of a dog and a soldier, that she 
had ndden on the dog’s back, and been kissed by the soldier 

“‘ That is a very pretty story, indeed,” said the queen So the 
next night one of the old ladies of the court was set to watch by 
the princess's bed, to discover whether it really was a dream, or 
what else it might be 

The soldier longed very much to see the princess once more, 
so he sent for the dog again in the night to fetch her, and to run 
with her as fast as ever he could But the old lady put on water- 
boots, and ran after him as quickly as he did, and found that he 
carried the princess into a large house. She thought it would help 
her to remember the place if she made a large cross on the door 
with a piece of chalk. Then she went home to bed, nd the dag 
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presently returned with the princess. But when he saw that a cross 
had been made on the door of the house, where the soldier lived, 
he took another piece of chalk and made crosses on all the doors 
in the town, so that the lady-in-waiting might not be able to find 
out the nght door. 

Early the next morning the king and queen accompanied the 
lady and all the officers of the household, to see where the 
princess had been. 

“Here it 1s,” said the king, when they came to the first door 
with a cross on it 

‘No, my dear husband, it must be that one,” said the queen, 
pointing to a second door having a cross also 

‘And here 1s one, and there is another '!” they all exclaimed ; 
for there were crosses on all the doors in every direction 

So they felt 1t would be useless to search any farther But the 
queen was a very clever woman, she could do a great deal more 
than merely nde in a carriage She took her large gold scissors, 
cut a piece of silk into squares, and made a neat little bag Thuis 
bag she filled with buckwheat flour, and tied it round the princess’s 
neck , and then she cut a small hole in the bag, so that the flour 
might be scattered on the ground as the princess went along 
During the night, the dog came again and carried the princess on 
his back, and ran with her to the soldier, who loved her very 
much, and wished that he had been a prince, so that he might 
have her fora wife The dog did not observe how the flour ran 
out of the bag all the way from the castle wall to the soldier’s 
house, and even up to the window, where he had climbed with the 
princess. Therefore in the morning the king and queen found out 
where their daughter had been, and the soldier was taken up and 
put in prison. Oh, how dark and disagreeable it was as he sat 
there, and the people said to him, “To-morrow you will be 
hanged” It was not very pleasant news, and besides, he had left 
the tinder-box at the inn In the morning he could see through 
the iron grating of the little window how the people were hasten- 
ing out of the town to see him hanged , he heard the drums beat- 
ing, and saw the soldiers marching. Every one ran out to look at 
them, and a shoemaker’s boy, with a leather apron and slippers 
on, galloped by so fast, that one of his slippers flew off and struck 
against the wall where the soldier sat looking through the won 
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grating “ Hallo, you shoemaker’s boy, you need not be im such a 
hurry,” cried the soldier to him ‘“ There will be nothing to see 
till I come, but if you will run to the house where I have been 
living, and bring me my tinder-box, you shall have four shillings, 
but you must put your best foot foremost ” 

The shoemaker’s boy liked the idea of getting the four shillings, 
so he ran very fast and fetched the tinder-box, and gave it to the 
soldier And now we shall see what happened Outside the town 
a large gibbet had been erected, round which stood the soldiers 
and several thousands of people. The king and the queen sat on 
splendid thiones opposite to the judges and the whole council The 
soldier already stood on the ladder, but as they were about to 
place the rope round his neck, he said that an innocent request 
was often granted to a poor cnminal before he suffered death 
He wished very much to smoke a pipe, as 1t would be the last 
‘ pipe he should ever smoke in the world The king could not 
refuse this request, so the soldier took his tinder-box, and struck 
fire, once, twice, thrice,—and there 1n a moment stood all the 
dogs ,—the one with eyes as big as teacups, the one with eyes as 
large as mull-wheels, and the third, whose eyes were hke towers 
‘Help me now, that I may not be hanged,” cried the soldier 

And the dogs fell upon the judges and all the councillors , seized 
one by the legs, and another by the nose, and tossed them many 
feet high in the air, so that they fell down and were dashed to 
pieces. 

“TI will not be touched,” said the king. But the largest dog 
seized him, as well as the queen, and threw them after the others. 
Then the soldiers and all the people were afraid, and cried, 
“Good soldier, you shall be our king, and you shall marry the 
beautiful princess ” 

So they placed the soldier in the king’s carriage, and the three 
dogs ran on in front and cned “Hurrah!” and the httle boys 
whistled through their fingers, and the soldiers presented arms. 
The princess came out of the copper castle, and became queen, 
which was very pleasing to her The wedding festivities lasted a 
whole week, and the dogs sat at the table, and stared with all ther 
eyes. 
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The Shadow. 


In very hot climates, where the heat of the sun has great power, 
people’ are usually as brown as mahogany, and in the hottest 
countries they are negroes, with black skins A learned man once 
travelled into one of these warm climates, from the cold regions of 
the north, and thought he could roam about as he did at home; 
but he soon had to change his opinion He found that, like all 
sensible people, he must remain in the house dunng the whole 
day, with every window and door closed, so that it looked as if 
all in the house were asleep or absent The houses of the narrow 
street in which he lived were so lofty that the sun shone upon 
them from morning till evening, and 1t became quite unbearable. 
This learned man from the cold regions was young as well as 
clever , but 1t seemed to him as if he were sitting in an oven, 
and he became quite exhausted and weak, and grew so thin that 
his shadow shnivelled up, and became much smaller than it had 
been athome ‘The sun took away even what was left of it, and 
he saw nothing of it till the evening, after sunset It was really a 
pleasure, as soon as the lights were brought into the room, to see 
the shadow stretch itself against the wall, even to the ceiling, so 
tall was it, and it really wanted a good stretch to recover its 
strength The learned man would sometimes go out nto the bal- 
cony to stretch himself also, and as soon as the stars came forth 
in the clear, beautiful sky, he felt revived People at this hour 
began to make their appearance in all the balconies in the street ; 
for in warm climates every window has a balcony, in which they 
can breathe the fresh evening air, which 1s very necessary, even to 
those who are used to a heat that makes them as brown as maho- 
gany, so that the street presented a very livelyappearance Here 
were shoemakers, and tailors, and all sorts of people siting In 
the street Leneath, they brought out tables and chairs, hghted 
candies by hundreds, talked and sang, and were very merry. 
There were people walking, carnages dnving, and mules trotting 
along, with their bells on the harness, “tingle, tingle,” as they 
went ‘Then the dead were carried to the grave with the sound of 
solemn music, and the tolling of the church bells It was indeed 
e scene, of varied life in the street One house only, which was 
Just opposite to the one in which the foreign learned man lived, 
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formed a contrast to all this, for it was quite still; and yet some 
body dwelt there, for flowers stood in the balcony, blooming beau. 
tifully in the hot sun, and this could not have been unless they 
had been watered carefully. Therefore some one must be in the 
house to do this ‘The doors leading to the balcony were half 
opened in the evening, and although in the front room all was 
dark, music could be heard from the intenog of the house The 
foreign learned man considered this music very delightful , but 
perhaps he fancied it, for everything in these warm countries 
pleased him, excepting the heat of the sun. The foreign landlord 
said he did not know who had taken the opposite house—nobody 
was to be seen there , and as to the music, he thought it seemed 
very tedious, to him most uncommonly so. 

“It 1s yust as 1f some one were practising a piece that he could 
not manage, it was always the same piece. He thinks, I sup- 
pose, that he will be able to manage it at last; but I do not think 
so, however long he may play it” 

Once the foreigner woke in the mght He slept with the door 
open which lead to the balcony , the wind had raised the curtain 
before it, and there appeared a wonderful brightness over all in 
the balcony of the opposite house The flowers seemed lke 
flames of the most gorgeous colours, and among the flowers stood 
a beautiful slender maiden It was to him as if light streamed 
from her, and dazzled his eyes , but then he had only just opened 
them, as he awoke from his sleep With one spring he was out of 
bed, and crept softly behind the curtain But she was gone—the 
bnghtness had disappeared , the flowers no longer appeared hke 
flames, although still as beautiful as ever. The door stood ajar, 
and from an inner room sounded music so sweet and so lovely, 
that 1t produced the most enchanting thoughts, and acted on the 
senses with magic power Who could live there? Where was 
the real entrance ? for, both in the street and 1m the lane at the 
side, the whole ground floor was a continuation of shops; and 
people could not always be passing through them 

One evening the foreigner sat in the balcony A lhgh* was 
burning in his own room, just behind him. It was quite natural, 
therefore, that his shadow should fall on the wall of the opposite 
nouse , So that, as he sat amongst the flowers on his balcony, when 
he moved, his shadow moved also. 

nN 
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“ think my shadow is the only hving thing to ve seen oppo 
Bite,” said the learned man, “see how pleasantly it sits among 
the flowers. The door 1s only ajar, the shadow ought to be cle- 
ver enough to step in and look about him, and then to come back 
and tell me what he has seen You could make yourself useful in 
this way,” said he, jokingly, “ be so good as to step 1n now, will 
you?” and then he nodded to the shadow, and the shadow nod- 
ded in return ‘“ Now go, but don’t stay away altogether.” 

Then the foreigner stood up, and the shadow on the opposite 
balcony stood up also, the foreigner turned round, the shadow 
turned , and if any one had observed, they might have seen it go 
straight mto the half-opened door of the opposite balcony, as the 
learned man re-entered his own room, and let the curtain fall The 
mext morning he went out to take his coffee and read the news- 
papers 

“ How is this?” he exclaimed, as he stood in the sunshine “TI 
have lost my shadow So it really did go away yesterday even- 
ing, and it has not returned This 1s very annoying” 

And it certainly did vex him, not so much because the shadow 
was gone but because he knew there was a story of a man without 
a shadow. All the people at home, in his country, knew this 
story, and when he returned, and related his own adventures, 
they would say it was only an imitation, and he had no desire for 
such things to be said of him _ So he decided not to speak of it 
at all, which was a very sensible determination 

In the evening he went out again on his balcony, taking care to 
place the light behind him, for he knew that a shadow always 
wants his master for a screen, but he could not entice him out. 
He made himself little, and he made himself tall, but there was 
no shadow, and no shadow came _ He said, “ Hem, a-hem ,” but 
it was all useless This was very vexatious, but in warm coun- 
tries everything grows very quickly , and, after a week had passed, 
he saw, to his great joy, that a new shadow was growing from his 
feet, when he walked in the sunshine, so that the root must have 
remained After three weeks, he had quite a respectable shadow, 
which, during his return journey to northern Jands, continued to 
grow, and became at last so large that he might very well have 
spared half of it When this learned man arrived at home, he 
wrote books about the true, the good, and the beautiful, which are 
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to be found in this worldg and so days and years passed—many, 
many years 

One evening, as he sat {n his study, a very gentle tap was heard 
at the door ‘Come in,” said he, but no one came He opened 
the door and there stood before him a man so remarkably thin 
that he felt seriously troubled at his appearance. He was, how- 
ever, very well dressed, and looked hike a gentleman. “To whom 
have I the honour of speaking?” said he 

“ Ah, I hoped you would recognise me,” said the elegant 
stranger, ‘I have gained so much that I have a body of flesh, and 
clothes to wear You never expected to see me in such a condi 
tion Do you not recognise your old shadow? Ah, you never 
expected that I should return to you again All has been pros- 
perous with me since I was with you last , I have become nich in 
every way, and, were I inclined to purchase my freedom from ser- 
vice, I could easily do so” And as he spoke he rattled between 
his fingers a number of costly trinkets which hung to a thick gold 
watch-chain he wore round his neck Diamond mings sparkled on 
his fingers, and it was all real 

“I cannot recover from my astonishment,” said the learned 
man ‘“ What does all this mean ?” 

‘Something rather unusual,” said the shadow, “but you are 
yourself an uncommon man, and you know very well that I have 
followed in your footsteps ever since your childhood As soon as 
you found that I had travelled enough to be trusted alone, I went 
my own way, and I am now in the most bniliant circumstances. 
But I felt a kind of longing to see you once more before you die, 
and I wanted to see this place again, for there 1s always a clinging 
to the land of one’s birth I know that you have now another 
shadow, do I owe you anything? If so, have the goodness to say 
what it 1s” 

“No! Is it really you?” said the learned man, “ Well, this is 
most remarkable , I never supposed it possible that a man’s old 
shadow could become a human being ” 

‘Just tell me what I owe you,” said the shadow, “for I do not 
like to be n debt to any man” 

“ How can you talk in that manner?” said the learned man. 
“What question of debt can there be between us? You are ag 
free as any one I rejoice exceedingly to hear of your good tom 
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tune. Sit down, old fnend, and tell re a httle of how it hap. 
pened, and what you saw in the house opposite to me while we 
were in those hot climates ” 

“Yes, I will tell you all about 1t,” said the shadow, sitting down; 
“but then you must promise me never to tell in this city, where- 
ever you may meet me, that I have been your shadow I am 
thinking of being marvied, for I have more than sufficient to sup- 
port a family ” 

“Make yourself quite easy,” said the learned man, “I will tell 
no one who you really are Here is my hand,—I promise, and a 
word 1s sufficient between man and man” 

‘“‘Between man and a shadow,” said the shadow, for he could 
not help saying so 

It was really most remarkable how very much he had become 
aman in appearance He was dressed 1m a suit of the very finest 
black cloth, polished boots, and an opera crush hat, which could 
be folded together so that nothing could be seen but the crown 
and the rim, besides the trinkets, the gold chain, and the diamond 
rings already spoken of The shadow was, in fact, very well 
dressed, and this made a man of him “Now I will relate to you 
what you wish to know,” said the shadow, placing his foot with the 
polished leather boot as firmly as possible on the arm of the new 
shadow of the learned man, which lay at his feet like a poodle dog. 
This was done, 1t might be from pmnide, or perhaps that the new 
shadow might cling to him, but the prostrate shadow remained quite 
quiet and at rest, in order that 1t might listen, for 1t wanted to know 
how a shadow could be sent away by its master, and become a man 
itself “Do you know,” said the shadow, “ that in the house oppo- 
site to you lived the most glorious creature in the world? It was 
poetry I remained there three weeks, and 1t was more hke three 
thousand years, for I read all that has ever been written in poetry 
or prose, and I may say, 1n truth, that I saw and learnt everything ” 

“Poetry !” exclaimed the learned man, “ Yes, she lives as a 
hermit in great cities. Poetry! Well, I saw her once for a very 
short moment, while sleep weighed down my eyelids She flashed 
upon me from the balcony like the radiant aurora borealis, sur 
rounded with flowers like flames of fire Tell me, you were on the 
balcony that evening; you went through the door, and what did 


you see?” 
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I found myself in an ante-room,” said the shadow. “ You still 
sat opposite to me, looking into the room There was no hght, 
or at least 1t seemed 1n paftial darkness, for the doors of a whole 
suite of rooms stood open, and they were brilhantly hghté@d The 
blaze of fight would have killed me, had I approached too near the 
maiden herself , but I was cautious, and took time, which 1s what 
every one ought to do” e 

‘“‘ And what didst thou see ?” asked the learned man 

“I saw everything, as you shall hear But—ut really 1s not pride 
on my part, as a free man and possessing the knowledge that I do, 
besides my position, not to speak of my wealth—I wish you would 
say you to me, instead of thou” 

‘I beg your pardon,” said the learned man ; “it 1s an old habit, 
which it 1s difficult to break You are quite nght, I will try to 
think of it But now tell me everything that you saw” 

“ Everything,” said the shadow, “for I saw and know every- 
thing ” 

‘“‘What was the appearance of the inner rooms?” asked the 
scholar ‘Was it there like a cool grove, or like a holy temple? 
Were the chambers like a starry sky seen from the top of a high 
mountain ?” 

“Tt was all that you describe,” said the shadow, “ but I did not 
go quite in—TI remained in the twilight of the ante-room-—but I 
was in a very good position,—I could see and hear all that was 
going on 1n the court of poetry ” 

“‘ But what did you see? Did the gods of ancient times pass 
through the rooms? Dhd old heroes fight their battles over again? 
Were there lovely children at play, who related their dreams ?” 

“T tell you I have been there, and therefore you may be sure 
that I saw everything that was to be seen If you had gone there, 
you would not have remained a human being, whereas I became 
one , and at the same moment I became aware of my inner being, 
my inborn affinity to the nature of poetry. It is true I did not 
think much about it while I was with you, but you will remember 
that I was always much larger at sunnse and sunset, and in the 
moonlight even more visible than yourself, but I did not then un- 
derstand my inner existence. In the ante-room it was revealed to 
me I became a man, I came out in full maturity But you had 
left the warm countries As a man, I felt ashamed to go about 
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without boots or clothes, and that exte-1or finish by which man is 
known. So I went my own wayy I can tell you, for you will not 
put itm a book I hid myself under the cloak of a cake woman, 
but she uttle thought who she concealed. It was not till evening 
that I ventured out I ran about the streets in the moonlight I 
drew myself up to my full height upon the walls, which tickled my 
back very pleasantly. I ran here and there, looked through the 
highest windows into the rooms, and over the roofs I looked 1n, 
and saw what nobody else could see, or indeed ought to see, in 
fact, it 1s a bad world, and I would not care to be a man, but that 
men are of some importance I saw the most miserable things 
going on between husbands and wives, parents and children,— 
sweet, incomparable children I have seen what no human being 
has the power of knowing, although they would all be very glad to 
know—the evil conduct of their neighbours Had I written a 
newspaper, how eagerly it would have been read! Instead of 
which, I wrote direct to the persons themselves, and great alarm 
arose in all the towns I visited They had so much fear of me, 
and yet how dearly they loved me The professor made me a pro- 
fessor ‘The tailor gave me new clothes, I am well provided for 
in that way The overseer of the mint struck coins forme The 
women declared that I was handsome, and so I became the man 
you now see me. And now I must say adieu Here is my card. 
I live on the sunny side of the street, and always stay at home in 
rainy weather” And the shadow departed 

*‘ This 1s all very remarkable,” said the learned man. 

Years passed, days and years went by, and the shadow came 
again ‘ How are you going on now?” he asked 

“Ah!” said the learned man, “I am wniting about the true, 
the beautiful, and the good, but no one cares to hear anything 
about it I am quite in despair, for I take it to heart very much.” 

“That 1s what I never do,” said the shadow, “I am growing 
quite fat and stout, which every one ought to be You do not 
understand the world, you will make yourself 111 about it, you 
ought to travel ; I am going on a journey in the summer, will you 
go with me? I should hke a travelling companion, will you 
travel with me as my shadow? It would give me great pleasure, 
end I will pay all expenses ” 

“‘ Are you going to travel far?” asked the learned man. 
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“That 1s a matter of @pinion,” replied the shadow. “ At all 
events, a journey will do you good, and 1f you will be my shadow, 
then all your journey shalf be paid ” 

“It agpears to me very absurd,” said the learned man °® 

“But it 1s the way of the world,” replied the shadow, “and 
always will be.” ‘Then he went away 

Everything went wrong with the learned man Sorrow and 
trouble pursued him, and what he said about the good, the beau- 
tiful, and the true, was of as much value to most people as a nut- 
meg would be toacow At length he fell ill. ‘ You really look 
hke a shadow,” people said to him, and then a cold shudder would 
pass over him, for he had his own thoughts on the subject 

“You really ought to go to some watering-place,” said the 
shadow on his next visit ‘There 1s no other chance for you I 
will take you with me, for the sake of old acquaintance I will 
pay the expenses of your journey, and you shall wnte a descnp 
tion of 1t to amuse us by the way _I should like to go toa water- 
ing-place , my beard does not grow as it ought, which 1s from 
weakness, and I must havea beard Nowdo be sensible and 
accept my proposal , we shall travel as intimate friends ” 

And at last they started together The shadow was master 
now, and the master became the shadow ‘They drove together, 
and rode and walked in company with each other, side by side, or 
one in front and the other behind, according to the position of 
the sun The shadow always knew when to take the place of 
honour, but the learned man took no notice of it, for he had a 
good heart, and was exceedingly mild and friendly 

One day the master said to the shadow, “ We have grown up 
together from our childhood, and now that we have become travel- 
ling companions, shall we not drink to our good fellowship, and 
say thee and thou to each other” 

“What you say is very straightforward and kindly meant,” said 
the shadow, who was now really master “I will be equally kind 
and straightforward You are a learned man, and know how 
wonderful human nature is There are some men who cannot 
endure the smell of brown paper, 1t makes them 11 Others will 
feel a shuddering sensation to their very marrow, if a nail is 
scratched on a pane of glass I myself have a similar kind of feel- 
tng when I hear any one say “hou to me, I feel crushed by it, as 
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I used to feel in my former position with you. You will perceive 
that this 1s a matter of feeling, not pride. I cannot allow you to 
say thou to me, I will gladly say it to you, and therefore your 
wish will be half fulfilled” Then the shadow addressed his former 
master as thou 

“Tt 1s going rather too far,” said the latter, “that I am to say 
you when I speak tc him, and he 1s to say fhou tome” How- 
ever, he was obliged to submit 

They arrived at length at the baths, where there were many 
strangers, and among them a beautiful princess, whose real disease 
consisted in being too sharp-sighted, which made every one very 
uneasy She saw at once that the new comer was very different 
to every one else ‘They say he 1s here to make his beard grow,” 
she thought, “ but I know the real cause, he 1s unable to cast a 
shadow” ‘Then she became very curious on the matter, and one 
day, while on the promenade, she entered into conversation with 
the strange gentleman _ Being a princess, she was not obliged to 
stand upon much ceremony, so she said to him without hesitation, 
* Your illness consists in not being able to cast a shadow ” 

“Your royal highness must be on the high-road to recovery 
from your illness,” said he “I know your complaint arose from 
being too sharp-sighted, and in this case it has entirely failed. I 
happen to have a most unusual shadow Have you not seen a 
person who 1s always at my side? Persons often give their 
servants finer cloth for their liveries than for their own clothes, 
and so I have dressed out my shadow like a man, nay, you may 
observe that I have even given him a shadow of his own, it 18 
rather expensive, but I like to have things about me that are 
pecular ” 

“ How 1s this?” thought the princess, “am I really cured? 
This must be the best watering-place in existence. Water in our 
times has certainly wonderful power But I will not leave this 
place yet, just as it begins to be amusing This foreign prince— 
for he must be a pnnce—pleases me above all things. I only hope 
his beard won’t grow, or he will leave at once.” 

In the evening, the princess and the shadow danced together in 
the large assembly rooms. She was light, but he was lighter still; 
she had never seen such a dancer before She told him from 
what country she had come, and found he knew it and had beep 
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there, but not while she was at home. He had looked into the 
windows of her father’s palace, both the upper and the lower 
windows , he had seen mdny things, and could therefore answer 
the princess, and make allusions which quite astonished her. She 
thought he must be the cleverest man 1n all the world, and felt the 
greatest respect for his knowledge When she danced with him 
agam she fell in love with him, which the shadow quickly dis- 
covered, for she had with her eyes looked him through and 
through They danced once more, and she was nearly telling 
him, but she had some discretion , she thought of her country, her 
kingdom, and the number of people over whom she would one 
day have torule. “He 1s a clever man,” she thought to herself, 
*‘ which 1s a good thing, and he dances admurably, which 1s also 
good But has he well-grounded knowledge ? that is an important 
question, and I must try him” ‘Fhen she asked him a most 
difficult question, she herself could not have answered it, and the 
shadow made a most unaccountable grimace. 

“ You cannot answer that,” said the princess 

“ T learnt something about it in my childhood,” he replied , “and 
believe that even my very shadow, standing over there by the door, 
could answer it” 

“Your shadow,” said the princess , “indeed that would be very 
remarkable ” 

“‘I do not say so, positively,” observed the shadow, “ but I am 
inclined to believe that he can do so He has followed me for so 
many years, and has heard so much from me, that I think it 1s 
very likely But your royal highness must allow me to observe, 
that he 1s very proud of being considered a man, and to put him 
in a good humour, so that he may answer correctly, he must be 
treated as a man” 

“‘T shall be very pleased to do so,” said the princess So she 
walked up to the learned man, who stood in the doorway, and 
spoke to him of the sun, and the moon, of the green forests, and 
of people near home and far off, and the learned man conversed 
with her pleasantly and sensibly. 

‘““What a wonderful man he must be, to have such a clever 
shadow!” thought she. ‘If I were to choose him it would be a 
teal blessing to my country and my subjects, and I will doit.” So 
the pnncess and the shadow were soon engaged to each other, but 
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no one was to be told a word abouteit, till she returned to her 
kingdom. 

“No one shall know,” said the shadow; “not even my own 
shadow’,” and he had very particular reasons for saying,so 

After a time, the princess returned to the land over which she 
reigned, and the shadow accompanied her 

* Listen, my fnend,” said the shadow to the learned man, “ now 
that I am as fortunate and as powerful as any man can be, I will do 
something unusually good for you You shall hve in my palace, 
drive with me in the royal carnage, and have a hundred thousand 
dollars a year, but you must allow every one to call you a shadow, 
and never venture to say that you have beena man And once 
a year, when I sit in my balcony in the sunshine, you must he 
at my feet as becomes a shadow to do, for I must tell you Iam 
going to marry the princess, and our wedding will take place this , 
evening ” 

“‘ Now, really, this 1s too ridiculous,” said the learned man “I 
cannot, and will not, submit to such folly It would be cheating 
the whole country, and the princess also I will disclose every- 
thing, and say that I am the man, and that you are only a shadow 
dressed up in men’s clothes ” 

‘No one would believe you,” said the shadow, “be reasonable, 
now, or I will call the guards ” 

“T will go straight to the princess,” said the learned man 

‘But I shall be there first,” replied the shadow, “and you will 
be sent to prison” And so it turned out, for the guards readily 
obeyed him, as they knew he was going to marry the king’s 
daughter 

“You tremble,” said the princess, when the shadow appeared 
before her ‘“ Has anything happened? you must not be ll to-day, 
for this evening our wedding will take place ” 

“I have gone through the most ternble affair that could possibly 
happen,” said the shadow, “ only imagine, my shadow has gone 
mad, I suppose such a poor, shallow brain, could not bear much; 
he fancies that he has become a real man, and that I am his 
shadow ” 

‘ How very ternble,” cried the princess, “1s he locked up?” 

Qh yes, certamly , for I fear he will never recover.” 

“ Poor shadow!” said the princess; “it 1s very unfortunate for 
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him ; it would really be a good deed to free him from his frail 
existence , and, indeed, when I think how often, people take the 
part of the lower class ‘aghinst the higher, in these days, it would 
be policy to put him out of the way quietly ” 

“Tt is certainly rather hard upon him, for he was a faithful 
servant,” said the shadow , and he pretended to sigh 

‘Yours 1s a noble character,” said the princess, and bowed her- 
self before him 

In the evening the whole town was illuminated, and cannons 
fired “boom,” and the soldiers presented arms It was, indeed a 
grand wedding The princess and the shadow stepped out on the 
balcony to show themselves, and to receive one cheer more But 
the learned man heard nothing of all these festivities, for he had 
already been executed 
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It was bitterly cold, the sky glittered with stars, and not a breeze 
stured ‘“ Bump”—an old pot was thrown at a neighbour’s door, 
and “bang, bang,” went the guns , for they were greeting the New 
Year. It was New Year’s Eve, and the church clock was striking 
twelve ‘ Tan-ta-ra-ra, tan-ta-ra-ra,” sounded the horn, and the 
mail-coach came lumbering up The clumsy vehicle stopped at 
the gate of the town, all the places had been taken, for there were 
twelve passengers in the coach 

“ Hurrah! hurrah!” cned the people in the town, for in every 
house the New Year was being welcomed , and as the clock struck, 
they stood up, the full glasses in their hands, to drink success to 
the new comer “A happy New Year,” was the cry, “a pretty 
wife, plenty of money, and no sorrow or care” 

The wish passed round, and the glasses clashed together till 
they rang again, while before the town-gate the mail coach 
stopped with the twelve strange passengers. And who were these 
strangers? Each of them had his passport and his luggage with 
him, they even brought presents for me, and for you, and for all 
the people in the town ‘Who were they? what did they want? 
and what did they bring with them ?” 

** Good-morning,” they cried to the sentry at the town-gate. 

“ Good-morning,” replied the sentry, for the clock had struck 
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twelve “ Your name and profession ? " asked the sentry of the one 
who alighted first from the carnage 

“See for yourself in the passport,” he rephed. “I am myself,” 
and a famous fellow he looked, arrayed in bear-skin and fur boots, 
“T am the man on whom many persons fix their hopes ‘ Come to 
me to-morrow, and I'll give you a New Year's present. I throw 
shillings and pence among the people, I give balls, no less than 
thirty-one, indeed, that 1s the highest number I can spare for 
balls. My ships are often frozen in, but in my offices it 1s warm 
and comfortable My name is JANUARY, I’m a merchant, and I 
generally bring my accounts with me” 

Then the second alighted He seemed a merry fellow. He 
was a director of a theatre, a manager of masked balls, and a 
leader of all the amusements we can imagine. Hus luggage con- 
sisted of a great cask 

“We'll dance the bung out of the cask at carnival time,” said 
he, “I'll prepare a merry tune for you and for myself too Unfor- 
tunately I have not long to live—the shortest time, in fact, of 
my whole family—only twenty-eight days Sometimes they pop 
me in a day extra, but I trouble myself very little about that. 
Hurrah!” 

“ You must not shout so,” said the sentrs 

“ Certainly I may shout,” retorted the man; “I’m Pnince Car- 
nival, travelling under the name of FEBRUARY ” 

The third now got out He looked a personification of fasting ; 
but he carried his nose very high, for he was related to the “ forty 
(2)nights,” and was a weather prophet But that 1s not a very 
lucrative office, and therefore he praised fasting. In his button- 
hole he carried a little bunch of violets, but they were very small 

“ Marcu, March,” the fourth called after him, slapping him on 
the shoulder, “don’t you smell something? Make haste into the 
guard room, they’re drinking punch there, that’s your favourite 
drink. I can smell it out here already Forward, Master March” 
But it was not true, the speaker only wanted to remind him of 
his name, and to make an Apri fool of him, for with that fun 
the fourth generally began his career He looked very jovial, did 
little work, and had the more holidays. “If the world were only 
a little more settled,” said he. “ but sometimes I’m obliged to be 
in a good humour, and sometimes a bad one, according to circum: 
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stances , now rain, now stmshine. I’m a kind of house agent,* 
also a manager of funerals I can laugh or cry, according to cir 
cumstances I have my summer wardrobe im this box here, but 
it would ke very foolish to putitonnow HereIlam OnSundays 
I go out walking in shoes and white silk stockings, and a muff.” 

After him, a lady stepped out of the coach She called herself 
Miss May She wore a summer dress and overshoes , her dress 
was a light green, and she wore anemones in her hair She was 
so scented with wild-thyme, that 1t made the sentry sneeze 

“ Your health, and God bless you,” was her salutation to him 

How pretty she was! and such a singer! not a theatre singer, 
nor a ballad singer, no, but a singer of the woods, for she wan- 
dered through the gay green forest, and had a concert there for 
her own amusement 

“‘ Now comes the young lady,” said those in the carnage; and 
out stepped a young dame, delicate, proud, and pretty It was 
Mistress JUNE, in whose service people become lazy and fond of 
sleeping for hours She gives a feast on the longest day of the 
year, that there may be time for her guests to partake of the 
numerous dishes at her table Indeed, she keeps her own car- 
riage, but still she travelled by the mail, with the rest, because 
she wished to show that she was not high-minded But she was 
not without a protector her younger brother, JuLy, was with her. 
He was a plump young fellow, clad in summer garments and 
wearing a straw hat He had but very little luggage with him, 
because it was so cumbersome in the great heat, he had, however, 
swimming-trousers with him, which are nothing to carry. Then 
came the mother herself, in crinoline, Madame Aucusi1, a whole- 
sale dealer in fruit, proprietress of a large number of fish-ponds 
and a land cultivator She was fat and heated, yet she could use 
her hands well, and would herself carry out beer to the labourers 
in the field ‘In the sweat of the face shalt thou eat bread,” said 
she, “it 1s written in the Bible” After work, came the recrea- 
tions, dancing and playing in the greenwood, and the “harvest 
homes” She was a thorough housewife. 

* It is the custom in Denmark to change houses in April, generally on one 
particular day of the month, which 1s therefore called ‘‘ moving or flitting day ” 


April is here, therefore, called a ‘‘ house agent,” as well as the manager of 
funerals, as the changeable weather in this month 15 considered very un- 


healthy. 
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After her a man came out of the coach, who is a painter ; he is 
the great master of colours, and 1s named SEPTEMBER. The forest, 
on his arrival, had to change its colours when he wished it, and 
how beatitiful are the colours he chooses! The woods glow with 
hues of red and gold and brown This great master painter could 
whistle like a blackbird He was quick in his work, and soon en- 
twined the tendrils of the hop plant around his beer jug This was 
an ornament to the jug, and he has a great love for ornament. 
There he stood with his colour pot in his hand, and that was the 
whole of his luggage A landowner followed, who in the month 
for sowing seed attended to the ploughing and was fond of field 
sports Squire OcTOBER brought his dog and his gun with him, 
and had nuts in his game bag =“ Crack, crack” He had a great 
deal of luggage, even an English plough He spoke of farming, 
but what he said could scarcely be heard for the coughing and 
gasping of his neighbour It was NoveMBER, who coughed vio- 
lently as he got out. He had a cold, which caused him to use his 
pocket-handkerchief continually , and yet he said he was obliged to 
accompany servant girls to their new places, and imtiate them into 
their winter service He said he thought his cold would leave him 
when he went out woodcutting, for he was a master sawyer, and 
had to supply wood to the whole parish. He spent his evenings 
preparing wooden soles for skates, for he knew, he said, that ma 
few weeks these shoes would be wanted for the amusement of 
skating At length the last passenger made her appearance,—old 
Mother DECEMBER, with her fire-stool The dame was very old, but 
her eyes glistened like two stars She carned on her arm a flower- 
pot, in which a little fir-tree was growing “This tree I shall guard 
and cherish,” she said, “that it may grow large by Christmas Eve, 
and reach from the ground to the ceiling, to be covered and 
adorned with flaming candles, golden apples, and hittle figures, 
The fire-stool will be as warm as a stove, and I shall then bnng a 
story book out of my pocket, and read aloud tll all the children in 
the room are quite quiet. Then the little figures on the tree will 
become lively, and the little waxen angel at the top spread out his 
wings of gold-leaf, and fly down from his green perch. He will 
kiss every one in the room, great and small, yes, even the poor 
children who stand 1n the passage, or out in the street singing a 
carol about the ‘ Star of Bethlehem.’” 
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“ Well, now the coach neay drive away,” said the sentry; “we 
have the whole twelve Let the horses be put up,” 

“ First, let all the twelve’come to me,” said the captain on duty, 
“one after another The passports I will keep here ‘ach of 
them 1s available for one month, when that has passed, I shall 
write the behaviour of each on his passport Mr JANUARY, 
have the goodness to come here.” And Mr January stepped 
forward 

When a year has passed, I think I shall be able to tell you what 
the twelve passengers have brought to you, to me, and to all of us. 
Now I do not know, and probably even they don’t know them- 
selves, for we live in strange times 





Crandmnother. 


GRANDMOTHER is very old, her face 1s wrinkled, and her hair 1s 
quite white , but her eyes are like two stars, and they have a mild, 
gentle expression in them when they look at you, which does you 
good She wears a dress of heavy, nch silk, with large flowers worked 
on it , and 1t rustles when she moves’ And then she can tell the 
most wonderful stones Grandmother knows a great deal, for she 
was alive before father and mother—that’s quite certain She has 
a hymn-book, with large silver clasps, in which she often reads; 
and in the book, between the leaves, lies a rose, quite flat and dry; 
it is not so pretty as the roses which are standing 1n the glass, and 
yet she smiles at it most pleasantly, and tears even come into her 
eyes “I wonder why grandmother looks at the withered flower 
in the old book in that way? Do you know?” Why, when 
grandmother's tears fall upon the rose, and she 1s looking at it, the 
rose revives, and fills the room with its fragrance , the walls vanish 
as in a mist, and all around her 1s the glorious green wood, where 
in summer the sunhght streams through thick fohage , and grand- 
mother, why she 1s young again, a charming maiden, fresh as a 
rose, with round, rosy cheeks, fair, bnght mnglets, and a figure 
pretty and graceful, but the eyes, those mild, saintly eyes, are the 
same,—they have been left to grandmother At her side sits a young 
man, tallandstrong, he givesher arose and shesmiles Grandmother 
cannot smile like that now Yes, she is smiling at the memory of 
fhat day, and many thoughts and recollections of the past; but the 
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handsome young man 1s gone, and the rose has withered in the 
eld book; and grandmother 1s sitting there, again an old woman, 
looking down upon the withered rose if the book 

Grandmother 1s dead now She had been sitting in her arm- 
chair, telling us a long, beautiful tale , and when it was finished, 
she said she was tired, and leaned her head back to sleep awhile. 
We could hear her. gentle breathing as she slept, gradually it 
became quieter and calmer, and on her countenance beamed 
happiness and peace It was as if lighted up with a ray of sun- 
shine She smiled once more, and then people said she was dead 
She was laid in a black coffin, looking mild and beautiful in the 
white folds of the shrouded linen, though her eyes were closed 3 
but every wrinkle had vanished, her hair looked white and silvery, 
and around her mouth lingered a sweet smile We did not feel at 
all afraid to look at the corpse of her who had been such a dear, 
good grandmother. The hymn-book, in which the rose still lay, 
was placed under her head, for so she had wished it, and then 
they buried grandmother 

On the grave, close by the churchyard wall, they planted a 
rose-tree ; 1t was soon full of roses, and the nightingale sat among 
the flowers, and sang over the grave From the organ in the 
church sounded the music and the words of the beautiful psalms, 
wich were written in the old book under the head of the dead 
one 

The moon shone down upon the grave, but the dead was not 
there, every child could go safely, even at mght, and pluck a rose 
from the tree by the churchyard wall The dead know more than 
we do who are living They know whata terror would come upon 
us if suck a strange thing were to happen, as the appearance of 
a dead person among us They are better off than we are, the 
dead return no more The earth has been heaped on the coffin, 
and it 1s earth only that hes within it The leaves of the hymn- 
book are dust , and the rose, with all its recollections, has crumbled 
to dust also. But over the grave fresh roses bloom, the nightin- 
gale sings, and the organ sounds, and there still hives a remem- 
brance of old grandmother, with the loving, gentle eyes that always 
looked young 1 yes can never die. Ours will once again behold 
dear grandmother, young and beautiful as when, for the first tume, 
she kissed the fresh, red rose, that 1s now dust in the grave. 
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We are in a rich, happy house, where the master, the servants, 
the friends of the family are full of joy and fehcity For on this 
day a son and heir has been born, and mother and child are doing 
well The lamp in the bedchamber had been partly shaded, and 
the windows were covered with heavy curtains of some costly 
silken material The carpet was thick and soft, like a covenng of 
moss Everything invited to slumber, everything had a charming 
look of repose , and so the nurse had discovered, for she slept , and 
well she might sleep, while everything around her told of happiness 
and blessing The guardian angel of the house leaned against 
the head of the bed, while over the child was spread, as it were, 
a net of shining stars, and each star was a pearl of happiness All 
the good stars of life had brought their gifts to the newly born, 
here sparkled health, wealth, fortune, and love, in short, there 
seemed to be everything for which man could wish on earth 

‘Everything has been bestowed here,” said the guardian angel. 

‘No, not everything,” said a voice near him—the voice of the 
good angel of the child , “ one fairy has not yet brought her gift, 
but she will, even if years should elapse, she will bring her gift, 
It 1s the last pearl that 1s wanting ” 

“Wanting!” cred the guardian angel, “nothing must be 
wanting here and if it 1s so, let us fetch it , let us seek the power 
ful fairy , let us go to her!” 

“She will come, she will come some day unsought !” 

“Her pearl must not be missing, it must be there, that the 
crown, when worn, may be complete Where is she to be found? 
where does she dwell?” said the guardian angel “Tell me, and I 
will procure the pearl ” 

“Will you do that?” replied the good angel of the child 
“Then I will lead you to her directly, wherever she may be She 
has no abiding place. She rules in the palace of the emperor, 
sometimes she enters the peasant’s humble cot, she passes no 
one without leaving a trace of her presence She brings her gift 
with her, whether it 1s a world or a bauble To this child she 
must come You think that to wait for this time would be long 
and useless Well, then, let us go for this pearl—the only one lack 
ing araidst all this wealth.” 00 
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Then hand-in-hand they floated a-vay to the spot where the 
fairy was now lingering. It was in a large house with dark 
windows and empty rooms, in which 4 peculiar stillness reigned. 
A whole row of windows stood open, so that the rude wind could 
enter at its pleasure, and the long white curtains waved to and 
fro in the current of air In the centre of one of the rooms stood 
an open coffin, in which lay the body of a woman, still in the 
bloom of youth, and very beautiful Fresh roses were scattered 
over her. The delicate folded hands and the noble face glorified 
in death by the solemn, earnest look, which spoke of an entrance 
into a better world, were alone visible Around the coffin stood 
the husband and children, a whole troop, the youngest in the 
father’s arms They were come to take a last farewell look of 
their mother The husband kissed her hand, which now lay like 
a withered leaf, but which a short time before had been diligently 
employed in deeds of love for them all Tears of sorrow rolled 
down their cheeks, and fell in heavy drops on the floor, but not a 
word was spoken The silence which reigned here expressed a 
world of gnef With silent steps, still sobbing, they left the room 
A burning light remained m the room, and a long, red wick rose 
far above the flame, which fluttered in the draught of air Strange 
men came in and placed the lid of the coffin over the dead, and 
drove the nails firmly in, while the blows of the hammer ree 
sounded through the house, and echoed im the hearts that were 
bleeding 

“Whither art thou leading me?” asked the guardian angel. 
‘Here dwells no fairy whose pearl could be counted amongst the 
best gifts of life” 

‘Yes, she is here , here in this sacred hour,” replied the angel, 
pointing to a corner of the room , and there,—where im her life-time, 
the mother had taken her seat amidst flowers and pictures 1n that 
spot, where she, like the blessed fairy of the house, had welcomed 
husband, children, and fnends, and, hke a sunbeam, had spread 
joy and cheerfulness around her, the centre and heart of them 
all,—there, m that very spot, sat a strange woman, clothed in 
iong, flowing garments, and occupying the place of the dead wife 
and mother It was the fairy, and her name was “Sorrow.” 
A hot tear rolled into her lap, and formed itself into a pearl, 
glowing with all the colours of the rainbow. The angel seized its 
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the pearl glittered lke a star with seven-fold radiance. The pearl 
of Sorrow, the last, which must not be wanting, increases the 
lustre, and explains the méaning of all the other pearls. 

“Do you see the shimmer of the rainbow, which unites*earth to 
heaven?” So has there been a bridge built between this world 
and the next. Through the night of the grave we gaze upwards 
beyond the stars to the end of all things Then we glance at the 
pearl of Sorrow, in which are concealed the wings which shall 
calry us away to eternal happiness. 





Something. 


‘I MEAN to be somebody, and to do something aseful in the 
world,” said the eldest of five brothers “I don’t care how humble 
my position 1s, so that I can only do some good, which will be 
something I mtend to be a bnckmaker, bricks are always 
wanted, and I shall be really doing something ” 

“Your ‘something’ 1s not enough for me,” said the second 
brother , “ what you talk of doing 1s nothing at all, it 1s yourney- 
man’s work, or might even be done by a machine. No! I should 
prefer to be a builder at once, there is something real in that, A 
man gains a position, he becomes a citizen, has his own sign, his 
own house of call for his workmen soI shall bea builder. If 
all goes well, in time I shall become a master, and have my own 
journeymen, and my wife will be treated as a master’s wife That 
18 what J/ call something ” 

“JT call it all nothing,” said the third, “ not in reality any posi- 
tion There are many in a town far above a master builder in 
position You may be an upright man, but even as a master you 
will only be ranked among common men. I know better what to 
do than that. I will be an architect, which will place me among 
those who possess riches and intellect, and who speculate in art. 
I shall certainly have torise by my own endeavours from a brick- 
layer’s labourer, or as a carpenter’s apprentice—a lad wearng a 
paper cap, although I now wear a silk hat. I shall have to fetch 
beer and spirits for the yourneymen, and they will call me ‘thou, 
which will be an insult I shall endure it, however, for I shall 
fook upon it all as a mere representation, a masquerade, a mun* 
mery, which to-morrow, that 1s, when I myself as a journeyman, 
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shall have served my time, will vanish, and I shall go my way, and 
all that has passed will be nothing to me. Then I shall enter 
the academy, and get instructed in drawing, and be called an 
architect. That is something , it 1s mdeed more than something. 
I may even attain to rank, and have something placed before or 
after my name, and I shall build as others have done before me. 
By this there will Se always ‘something’ to make me remem: 
bered, and 1s not that worth living for?” 

‘Not in my opinion,” said the fourth , “I will never follow the 
lead of others, and only imitate what they have done I will bea 
genius, and become greater than all of you together. I will create 
a new style of building, and introduce a plan for erecting houses 
suitable to the climate, with maternal easily obtamed im the 
country, and thus suit national feeling and the developments of 
the age, besides building a storey for my own genius” 

“ But supposing the climate and the material are not good for 
much,” said the fifth brother, “that would be very unfortunate for 
you, and have an influence over your expenments Nationality 
may assert itself until it becomes affectation, and the develop- 
ments of a century may run wild, as youth often does. I see 
clearly that none of you will ever really be anything worth notice, 
however you may now fancy it But do as you like, I shall not 
imitate you I mean to keep clear of all these things, and criticise 
what you do In every action something imperfect may be dis- 
covered, something not right, which I shall make it my business 
to find out and expose, that will be something, I fancy” And he 
kept his word, and became a critic 

People said of this fifth brother, “ There 1s something very pre- 
cise about him, he has a good head-piece, but he dues nothing.” 
Aud on that very account they thought he must be something 

Now, you see, this is a little history which will never end, as 
long as the world exists, there will always be men like these five 
brothers And what became of them ? were they each nothing or 
something? You shall hear, it 1s quite a history 

The eldest brother, he who fabricated bncks, soon discovered 
that each brick, when finished, brought him im a small com, if only 
a copper one, and many copper pieces, if placed one upon 
another, can be changed into a shining shilling, and at whatevet 
door a person k 1ocks, who has a number of these in his hands 
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whether it be the baker’spthe butcher’s, or the tailor’s, the door 
flies open, and he can get all he wants. So yoy see the value of 
bricks. Some of the bricl&s, however, crumbled to pieces, or were 
bioken, put the elder brother found a use for even these ° 

On the high bank of earth, which formed a dyke on the sea- 
coast, a poor woman named Margaret wished to build herself a 
house, so all the imperfect bricks were given to her, and a few 
whole ones with them, for the eldest brother was a kind-hearted 
man, although he never achieved anything higher than making 
bricks The poor woman built herself a little house—it was small 
and narrow, and the window was quite crooked, the door too low, 
and the straw roof might have been better thatched But still it 
was a shelter, and from within you could look far over the sea, 
which dashed wildly against the sea-wall on which the little house 
was built The salt waves sprinkled their white foam over it, 
but 1t stood firm, and remained iong after he who had given the 
bricks to build 1t was dead and buried 

The second brother of course knew better how to build than 
poor Margaret, for he served an apprenticeship to learn it When 
his time was up, he packed up his knapsack, and went en his 
travels, singing the yourneyman’s song,— 


** While young, I can wander without a care, 
And build new houses everywhere , 
Fair and bnght are my dreams of home, 
Always thought of wherever I roam 


Hurrah for a workman’s life of glee ! 

There’s a loved one at home who thinks of ine 3 

Home and friends I can ne’er forget, 

And I mean to be a master yet ” 
And that is what he did On his return home, he became a mas- 
ter builder,—built one house after another in the town, till they 
formed quite a street, which, when finished, became really an or 
nament to the town These houses built a house for him in re 
turn, which was to be hisown But how can houses build a house ? 
If the houses were asked, they could not answer, but the people 
would understand and say, “‘ Certainly the street built his house 
for him” It wes not very large, and the floor was of hme; 
but when he danced with his bride on the hme-covered floor, it 
was to him white and shining, and from every stone in the wall 
flowers seemed to spring forth and decorate the room as with the 
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nchest tapestry It was really a pretty house, and im it were a 
happy pair. The flag of the corporation fluttered before it, and 
the journeymen and apprentices shouted “Hurrah” He had 
gained his position, he had made himself something, and ut last he 
died, which was “something” too 

Now we come to the architect, the third brother, who had been 
first a carpenter’s apprentice, had worn a cap, and served as an 
errand boy, but afterwards went to the academy, and nisen to be 
an architect, a high and noble gentleman Ah yes, the houses of 
the new street, which the brother, who was a master builder, 
erected, may have built his house for him, but the street received 
its name from the architect, and the handsomest house in the 
street became his property That was something, and he was 
“‘ something,” for he had a list of titles before and after his name 
His children were called “well-born,” and when he died, his 
widow was treated as a lady of position, and that was “some- 
thing” His name remained always wntten at the corner of the 
street, and lived in every one’s mouth as its name. Yes, this also 
was “ something ” 

And what about the genius of the family—the fourth brother— 
who wanted to invent something new and original? He tried to 
build a lofty storey himself, but it fell to pieces, and he fell with 
it and broke his neck. However, he had a splendid funeral, with 
the city flags and music in the procession , flowers were strewn 
on the pavement, and three orations were spoken over his grave, 
each one longer than the other He would have liked this very 
much during his life, as well as the poems about him 1n the papers, 
for he liked nothing so well as to be talked of A monument was 
also erected over his grave. It was only another storey over him, 
but that was “something” Now he was dead, like the three other 
brothers, 

The youngest—the cntic—outlived them all, which was quite 
nght for him It gave hm the opportunity of having the last 
word, which to him was of great importance People always said 
he had a good head-piece At last his hour came, and he died, 
and arrived at the gates of heaven. Souls always enter these gates. 
m pairs ; so he found himself standing and waiting for admission 
with another, and wha should it be but old dame Margaret, from 
the house on the dyke! “It 1s evidently for the sake of contrast 
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that I and this wretched goul shoulfl arrive here exactly at the 
same time,” said the critic. “Pray who are you, my good woman?” 
said he ; “do you want to get in here too?” 

And the old woman curtsied as well as she could , sheethought 
it must be St Peter himself who spoke to her “I ama poor old 
woman,” she said, “without any family. I am old Margaret, that 
lived in the house on the dyke” , 

“ Well, and what have you done—what great deed have you 
performed down below ?” 

“‘T have done nothing at all in the world that could give me a 
claim to have these doors open for me,” she said “It would be 
only through mercy that I can be allowed to slip in through the 
gate ” 

‘‘In what manner did you leave the world ?” he asked, just for 
the sake of saying something ; for 1t made him feel very weary to 
stand there and wait 

“ How I left the world?” she replied , “ why, I can scarcely tell 
you During the last years of my life I was sick and miserable, 
and I was unable to bear creeping out of bed suddenly into the 
frost and cold Last winter was a hard winter, but 1 have got 
over it all now There were a few mild days, as your honour, no 
doubt, knows The ice lay thickly on the lake, as far as one could 
see The people came from the town, and walked upon it, and 
they say there were dancing and skating upon it, I believe, and a 
great feasting The sound of beautiful music came into my poor 
little room where I lay ‘Towards evening, when the moon rose 
beautifully, though not yet in her full splendour, I glanced from 
my bed out over the wide sea, and there, just where the sea and 
sky met, rose a curious white cloud I lay looking at the cloud 
till I observed a little black spot in the middle of it, which gradu- 
ally grew larger and larger, and then I knew what it meant—I am 
old and experienced , and although this token 1s not often seen, I 
knew it, and a shuddering seized me Twice in my life had I seen 
this same thing, and I knew that there would be an awful storm, 
with a spring tide, which would overwhelm the poor people who 
were now out on the ice, drinking, dancing, and making merry. 
Young and old, the whole city, were there , who was to warn them, 
if no one noticed the sign, or knew what it meant, asI did? J] 
was so alarmed, that I felt more strength and life than I had done 
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for some time. I got out of bed, and reached the window ; I could 
not crawl any farther, from weakness and exhaustion, but I ma- 
naged to open the window I saw the neople outside running and 
jumping about on the ice, I saw the beautiful flags waving in the 
wind; I heard the boys shouting, ‘Hurraht’ and the‘lads and 
lasses singing, and everything full of merriment and joy But there 
was the white cloud with the black spot hanging over them I 
cried out as loudly as I could, but no one heard me; I was too 
far off from the people Soon would the storm burst, the ice break, 
and all who were on it be irretrievably lost They could not hear 
me, and to go to them was quite out of my power Oh, if I could 
only get them safe on land! ‘Then came the thought, as if from 
heaven, that I would rather set fire to my bed, and let the house 
be burnt down, than that so many people should perish miserably 
I got a light, and in a few moments the red flames leaped up as a 
beacon to them I escaped fortunately as far as the threshold of 
the door, but there I fell down and remained I could go no far- 
ther. The flames rushed out towards me, flickered on the window, 
and rose high above the roof The people on the ice became 
aware of the fire, and ran as fast as possible to help a poor sick 
woman, who, as they thought, was being burnt to death There 
was not one who did not run _ I heard them coming, and I also at 
the same time was conscious of a rush of air and a sound like the 
roar of heavy artillery The spring flood was lifting the ice cover- 
ing, which brake into a thousand pieces But the people had 
reached the sea-wall, where the sparks were flying round I had 
saved them all, but I suppose I could not survive the cold and 
fnght , so I came up here to the gates of paradise I am told they 
are opened to poor creatures such as I am, and I have now no 
house left on earth , but I do not think that will give me a claim 
to be admitted here ” 

Then the gates were opened, and an angel Jed the old woman 
in She had dropped one little straw out of her straw bed, when 
she set it on fire to save the hves of somany It had been changed 
into the purest gold—ainto gold that constantly grew and expanded 
into flowers and fruit of immortal beauty 

“See,” said the angel, pointing to the wonderful straw, “ this 
is what the poor woman has brought. What dost thou bing? I 
know thou hast accomplished nothing, not even made a single 
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a 
bnck. Even if thou couldat return, and at least produce so much, 
very likely, when made, the brick would be useless, unless done 
with a good will, which 1s always something. But thou canst not 
return to,earth, and I can do nothing for thee” ° 

Then the poor soul, the old mother who had lived 1n the house 
on the dyke, pleaded for him She said, “ Fis brother made all 
the stones and bricks, and sent them to me tg build my poor little 
dwelling, which was a great deal to do for a poor woman hke me. 
Could not all these bricks and pieces be as a wall of stone to pre- 
vail for him? It 1s an act of mercy, he 1s wanting it now; and 
here 1s the very fountain of mercy ” 

“Then,” said the angel, “‘ thy brother, he who has been looked 
upon as the meanest of you all, he whose honest deeds to thee 
appeared so humble,—it is he who has sent you this heavenly gift. 
Thou shalt not be turned away. Thou shalt have permission to 
stand without the gate and reflect, and repent of thy hfe on 
earth, but thou shalt not be admitted here until thou hast per- 
formed one good deed of repentance, which will indeed for thee 
be something” 

“TI could have expressed that better,” thought the cntic, but 
he did not say it aloud, which for him was SOMEIHING, after all. 





A Cheerful Temper. 


¥RomM my father I received the best inheritance, namely a 
“good temper” ‘And who was my father?” That has nothing 
to do with the good temper, but I will say he was lively, good 
looking, round, and fat , he was both in appearance and character 
a complete contradiction to his profession ‘“ And pray what was 
his profession and his standing in respectable society?” Well, 
perhaps, if in the beginning of a book these were wntten and 
printed, many, when they read it, would lay the book down and 
say, “ It seems to me a very miserable title, I don’t hke things of 
this sort.” And yet my father was not a skin-dresser nor an 
executioner, on the contrary, his employment placed him at the 
head of the grandest people of the town, and it was his place by 
nght. He had to precede the bishop, and even the princes of the 
blood ; he always went first,—he was a hearse-driver! There, now, 
the truth 1s out. And I will own, that when people saw my fathes 
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perched up 1n front of the omnibus ofcdeath, dressed in his long, 
wide, black cloak, and his black-edged, three-cornered hat on his 
head, and then glanced at his round, ‘jocund face, round as the 
sun, they could not think much of sorrow or the grave ‘That face 
said, “It 1s nothing, it will all end better than people think.” So 
I have inherited from him, not only my good temper, but a habit 
of going often to the churchyard, which 1s good, when done in 
a proper humour; and then also I take in the J/ntelligencer, just 
as he used to do 

I am not very young, I have neither wife nor children, nor a 
hbrary, but, as I said, I read the /nteliigencer, which is enough 
for me, it 1s to me a delightful paper, and so it was to my father. 
It 18 of great use, for 1t contains all that a man requires to know; 
the names of the preachers at the church, and the new books 
which are published, where houses, servants, clothes, and pro- 
visions may be obtained And then what a number of subscnp- 
tions to charities, and what innocent verses! Persons seeking 
interviews and engagements, all so plainly and naturally stated. 
Certainly, a man who takes in the Jntellgencer may live mernily 
and be buried contentedly, and by the end of his life will have 
such a capital stock of paper that he can he on a soft bed of 
it, unless he prefers wood shavings for his resting-place The 
newspaper and the churchyard were always exciting objects to me, 
My walks to the latter were like bathing-places to my good 
humour Every one can read the newspaper for himself; but 
come with me to the churchyard while the sun shines and the 
trees are green, and let us wander among the graves Each of 
them 1s like a closed book, with the back uppermost, on which we 
can read the title of what the book contains, but nothing more. I 
had a great deal of information from my father, and I have noticed 
a great deal myself I keep it in my diary, in which I wnite for 
my own use and pleasure a history of all who lie here, and a few 
more beside 

Now we are in the churchyard. Here, behind the white iron 
railings, once a rose-tree grew, It 1s gone now, but a little bit 
of evergreen, from a neighbouring grave, stretches out its green 
tendnils, and makes some appearance , there rests a very unhappy 
man, and yet while he lived he might be said to occupy a very 
good position He had enough to live upon, and something to 
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spare; but owing to his refimed tastez the least thing in the world 
annoyed him If he went to a theatre of an evening, instead of 
enjoying himself he would %e quite annoyed if the machinist had 
put too strong a hght into one stde of the moon, or if tHe repre 
sentations of the sky hung over the scenes when they ought to 
have hung dehzmd them, or if a palm-tree was introduced into a 
scene representing the Zoological Gardens of Berlin, or a cactus 
in a view of Tyrol, or a beech-tree in the north of Norway. As 
if these things were of any consequence! Why did he not leave 
them alone? Who would trouble themselves about such tnifles ? 
especially at a comedy, where every one 1s expected to be amused. 
Then sometimes the public applauded too much, or too little, to 
please him “ They are like wet wood,” he would say, looking round 
to see what sort of people were present, “ this evening , nothing fires 
them” Then he would vex and fret himself because they did not 
laugh at the mght time, or because they laughed in the wrong 
places, and so he fretted and worried himself till at last the 
unhappy man fretted himself into the grave 

Here rests a happy man, that 1s to say, a man of high birth and 
position, which was very lucky for him, otherwise he would have 
been scarcely worth notice It 1s beautiful to observe how wisely 
nature orders these things He walked about in a coat embror 
dered all over, and in the drawing-rooms of society looked just like 
one of those nch pearl-embroidered bell-pulls, which are only made 
for show , and behind them always hangs a good thick cord for use 
This man also had a stout, useful substitute behind him, who 
did duty for him, and performed all his dirty work And there are 
still, even now, these serviceable cords behind other embroidered 
bell-ropes Itis all so wisely arranged, that a man may well be in 
a good humour 

Here rests,—ah, 1t makes one feel mournful to think of him! 
—but here rests a man who, during sixty-seven years, was never 
remembered to have said a good thing; he lived only in the hope 
of having a good idea At last he felt convinced, in his own mind, 
that he really had one, and was so delighted that he positively died 
of yoy at the thought of having at last caught an idea Nobody 
got anything by it; mdeed, no one even heard what the good 
thing was. Now I can imagine that this same idea may prevent 
him from resting quietly n his grave ; for suppose that to produce 
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a good effect, 1t is necessary to bring out his new idea at breakfast, 
and that he can only make his appearance on earth at midnight, 
as ghosts are believed generally to do’; why then this good idea 
would not suit the hour, and the man would have to carry it down 
again with him into the grave—that must be a troubled grave. 

The woman who hes here was so remarkably stingy, that during 
her life she would get up in the mght and mew, that her neigh- 
bours might think she kept a cat. What a muser she was! 

Here rests a young lady, of a good family, who would always 
make her voice heard in society, and when she sang “ M1 manca 
la voce,” * 1t was the only true thing she ever said in her life 

Here lies a maiden of another description She was engaged to 
be marned,—but her story is one of every-day hfe, we will leave 
her to rest in the grave 

Here rests a widow, who, with music in her tongue, carned 
gall in her heart She used to go round among the families near, 
and search out their faults, upon which she preyed with all the 
envy and malice of her nature This 1s a family grave. The 
members of this family held so firmly together in their opinions, 
that they would believe in no other If the newspapers, or even 
the whole world, said of a certain subject, “It 1s so-and-so,” 
and a little schoolboy declared he had learned quite differently, 
they would take his assertion as the only true one, because he 
belonged to the family And itis well known that if the yard- 
cock belonging to this family happened to crow at midnight, they 
would declare it was morning, although the watchmen and all the 
clocks in the town were proclaiming the hour of twelve at night. 

The great poet Goethe concludes his Faust with the words, 
“ may be continued ,” so might our wanderings in the churchyard 
be continued. I come here often, and if any of my friends, or 
those who are not my friends, are too much for me, I go out and 
choose a plot of ground in which to bury him orher Then I 
bury them, as it were, there they lie, dead and powerless, till 
they come back new and better characters Their lives and their 
deeds, looked at after my own fashion, I write down in my diary, as 
every one ought todo Then, if any of our frends act absurdly, 
no one need to be vexed about 1t. Let them bury the offenders 
out of sight, and keep ther good temper. They can also read 


* *¢7 want a voice,” or, ‘I have no voice,” 
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the Intelligencer, which 1s @ paper written by the people, with 
their hands guided When the time comes for the history of my 
fife, to be bound by the grave, then they will wnte upon it as my 
epitaph—; e 

** The man with a cheerful temper.” 
And this 1s my story 








Che Story of the CHinv. 


“NEAR the shores of the great Belt, which 1s one of the straits 
that connect the Cattegat with the Baltic, stands an old mansion 
with thick red walls I know every stone of it,” says the Wind. 
“TI saw it when it was a part of the castle of Marck Stig on the 
promontory But the castle was obliged to be pulled down, and 
the stone was used again for the walls of a new mansion on 
another spot—the baronial residence of Borreby, which still stands 
near the coast. I knew them well, those noble lords and ladies, 
the successive generations that dwelt there, and now I’m going 
to tell you of Waldemar Daa and his daughters How proud was 
his bearing, for he was of royal blood, and could boast of more 
noble deeds than merely hunting the stag and emptying the wine- 
cup His rule was despotic. ‘It shall be,’ he was accustomed 
to say His wife, im garments embroidered with gold, stepped 
proudly over the polished marble floors. The tapestries were 
gorgeous, and the furniture of costly and artistic taste. She had 
brought gold and plate with her into the house The cellars were 
full of wines Black, fiery horses neighed im the stables. There 
was a look of wealth about the house of Borreby at that time, 
They had three children, daughters, fair and delicate maidens— 
Ida, Joanna, and Anna Dorothea; I have never forgotten their 
names. They were a nch, noble family, born in affluence and 
nurtured in luxury 

 Whir-r-r, whir-r-r!” roared the Wind, and went on, “I did 
not see in this house, as in other great houses, the high-born lady 
sitting among her women, turning the spmning-wheel. She could 
sweep the sounding chords of the guitar, and sing to the music, 
not always Danish melodies, but the songs of a strange land It 
was ‘ Live and let live,’ here Stranger guests came from far and 
mear, music sounded. goblets clashed, and I,” said the Wind, “ was 
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not able to drown the noise. Ostentation, pnde, splendour, and 
display ruled, but not the fear of the Lord. 

“‘It was on the evening of the first cay of May,” the Wind con- 
tinued, “I came from the west, and had seen the ships over- 
powered with the waves, when all on board perished or were cast 
shipwrecked on the coast of Jutland I had hurried across the 
heath and over Jutjand’s wood-girt eastern coast, and over the 
island of Funen, and then I drove across the great Belt, sighing 
and moaning At length I lay down to rest on the shores ot 
Zeeland, near to the great house of Borreby, where the splendid 
forest of oaks still flourshed The young men of the neighbour- 
hood wete collecting branches and brushwood under the oak 
trees The largest and dnest they could find they carried into the 
village, and piled them up ina heap and set them on fire. Then 
the men and maidens danced, and sung in a circle round the 
blazing pile I lay quite quiet,” said the Wind, “ but I silently 
touched a branch which had been brought by one of the hand- 
somest of the young men, and the wood blazed up bnghtly, 
blazed brighter than all the rest Then he was chosen as the 
chief, and received the name of the Shepherd , and might choose 
his lamb from among the maidens There was greater mirth and 
rejoicing than I had ever heard in the halls of the nch baronial 
house Then the noble lady drove by towards the baron’s man- 
sion with her three daughters, in a gilded carriage drawn by six 
horses The daughters were young and beautiful—three charm- 
ing blossoms—a rose, a lily, and a white hyacinth The mother 
was a proud tulip, and never acknowledged the salutations of any 
of the men or maidens who paused in their sport to do her 
honour The gracious lady seemed like a flower that was rather 
stiff in the stalk Rose, lily, and hyacinth—yes, I saw them all 
three Whose little lambs will they one day become ? thought I; 
their shepherd will be a gallant knight, perhaps a prince. The 
carriage rolled on, and the peasants resumed their dancing They 
drove about that summer through all the villages near But one 
night, when I rose again, the high-born lady lay down to nse 
again no more ; that thing came to her which comes to us all, mm 
which there 1s nothing new Waldemar Daa remained for a time 
silent and thoughtful. ‘The loftiest tree may be bowed without 
‘being broken,’ said a voice within him, His daughters wept; ail 
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the people in the mansiog wiped tHeir eyes, but Lady Daa had 
driven away, and I drove away too,” said the Wind ‘“ Whirr-r, 
whir-r-r ! @ : 

“ T returned again , I often returned and passed over tke island 
of Funefi and the shores of the Belt Then I rested by Borreby, 
near the glorious wood, where the heron made his nest, the haunt 
of the wood-pigeons, the blue-birds, and the, black stork. It was 
yet spring, some were sitting on their eggs, others had already 
hatched their young broods, but how they fluttered about and 
cned out when the axe sounded through the forest, blow upon 
blow! The trees of the forest were doomed Waldemar Daa 
wanted to build a noble ship, a man-of-war, a three decker, which 
the king would be sure to buy , and these, the trees of the wood, 
the landmark of the seamen, the refuge of the birds, must be 
felled The hawk started up and flew away, for its nest was de- 
stroyed , the heron and all the birds of the forest became home 
less, and flew about in fear and anger I could well understand 
how they felt. Crows and ravens croaked, as if in scorn, while 
the trees were cracking and falling around them Far 1n the 1n- 
terior of the wood, where a noisy swarm of labourers were working, 
stood Waldemar Daa and his three daughters, and all were laugh- 
ing at the wild cries of the birds, excepting one, the youngest, 
Anna Dorothea, who felt gneved to the heart, and when they 
made preparations to fell a tree that was almost dead, and on 
whose naked branches the black stork had built her nest, she saw 
the poor little things stretching out their necks, and she begged 
for mercy for them, with the tears in her eyes So the tree with 
the black stork’s nest was left standing , the tree itself, however, 
was not worth much to speak of Then there was a great deal of 
hewing and sawing, and at last the three-decker was built The 
builder was a man of low origin, but possessing great pride , hig 
eyes and forehead spoke of large intellect, and Waldemar Daa 
was fond of listening to him, and so was Waldemar’s daughter 
Ida, the eldest, now about fifteen years old, and while he was 
building a ship for the father, he was building for himself a castle 
in the air, in which he and Ida were to live when they were mar. 
gied This might have happened, indeed, if there had been a real 
eastle, with stone walls, ramparts, and a moat. But in spite of his 
glever head, the builder was still but a poor, infenor bird; and 
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how can a sparrow expect to be admitted into the society of 
peacocks ? 

“T passed on in my course,” said the Wind, “and he passed 
away als). He was not allowed to remain, and little Ida got over 
it, because she was obliged to do so. Proud, black horses, worth 
looking at, were neighing in the stable And they were locked up; 
for the admiral, who had been sent by the king to inspect the new 
ship, and make arrangements for its purchase, was loud in admt- 
ration of these beautiful horses I heard it all,” said the Wind, 
“for I accompanied the gentlemen through the open door of the 
stable, and strewed stalks of straw, like bars of gold, at their feet. 
Waldemar Daa wanted gold, and the admiral wished for the proud 
black horses , therefore he praised them so much But the hint 
was not taken, and consequently the ship was not bought It 
remained on the shore covered with boards,—a Noah’s ark that 
never got to the water—Whir-r-r-r—and_ that was a pity. 

‘“‘In the winter, when the fields were covered with snow, and the 
water filled with large blocks of ice which I had blown up to the 
coast,” continued the Wind, “ great flocks of crows and ravens, 
dark and black as they usually are, came and alighted on the 
lonely, deserted ship Then they croaked in harsh accents of the 
forest that now existed no more, of the many pretty birds’-nests 
destroyed and the little ones left without a home, and all for the 
sake of that great bit of lumber, that proud ship, that never sailed 
forth I made the snowflakes whirl till the snow lay like a great 
lake round the ship, and dnfted over it I let it hear my voice, 
that 1t might know what the storm has to say. Certainly I did my 
part towards teaching 1t seamanship. 

‘‘That winter passed away, and another winter and summer 
both passed, as they are still passing away, even as I pass away. 
The snow drifts onwards, the apple-blossoms are scattered, the 
leaves fall,—everything passes away, and men are passing away 
too But the great man’s daughters are still young, and little Ida 
1s a rose as fair to look upon as on the day when the ship builder 
first saw her I often tumbled her long, brown hair, while she 
stood in the garden by the apple-tree, musing, and not heeding 
how I strewed the blossoms on her hair, and dishevelled it; or 
sometimes, while she stood gazing at the red sun and the golden 
sky through the opening branches of the dark, thick foliage of the 
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garden trees. Hier sister Jganna was bright and slender as a lily ; 
she had a tall and lofty carriage and figure, though, like her mo- 
ther, rather stiff in the back She was very fond of walking 
through the great hall, where hung the portraits of her agcestors, 
The women were represented in dresses of velvet and silk, with 
tiny little hats, embroidered with pearls, on their braided hair 
They were all handsome women ‘The gentlemen appeared clad 
in steel, or in rich cloaks lined with squirrels’ fur , they wore little 
ruffs, and swords at their sides Where would Joanna’s place be 
on that wall some day? and how would Ae look,—her noble lord 
and husband? This 1s what she thought of, and often spoke of 
in a low voice to herself I heard it as I swept into the long hall, 
and turned round to come out again Anna Dorothea, the pale 
hyacinth, a child of fourteen, was quiet and thoughtful , her large, 
deep, blue eyes had a dreamy look, but a childlike smile still 
played round her mouth I wus not able to blow 1t away, neither 
did I wish todo so We have met in the garden, in the hollow 
lane, in the field and meadow, where she gathered herbs and 
flowers which she knew would be useful to her father in preparing 
the drugs and mixtures he was always concocting Waldemar 
Daa was arrogant and proud, but he was also a learned man, and 
knew a great deal It was no secret, and many opinions were ex- 
pressed on what he did In his fireplace there was a fire, even in 
summer time He would lock himself in his room, and for days 
the fire would be kept burning , but he did not talk much of what 
he was doing The secret powers of nature are generally dis- 
covered in solitude, and did he not soon expect to find out the art 
of making the greatest of all good things—the art of making gold? 
So he fondly hoped , therefore the chimney smoked and the fire 
crackled so constantly Yes, I was there too,” suid the Wind 
““¢ Leave it alone,’ 1 sang down the chimney, ‘leave it alone, it 
will all end in smoke, air, coals, and ashes, and you will burn your 
fingers’ But Waldemar Daa did not leave it alone, and all he 
possessed vanished like smoke blown by me_ The splendid black 
horses, where are they? What became of the cows in the field, 
the old gold and silver vessels in cupboards and chests, and even 
the house and home itself? It was easy to melt all these away in 
the gold-making crucible, and yet obtain no gold And so it was, 
Empty grew the barns and store-rooms, the cellars and cupboards; 
P ” 
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the servants decreased in number, and,the mice multiplied First 
one window became broken, and then another, so that I could get in 
at other places besides the door ‘Where the chimney smokes, the 
meal is‘ being cooked,’ says the proverb, but here a chimney 
smoked that devoured all the meals for the sake of gold’ I blew 
round the court-yard,” said the Wind, “like a watchman blowing 
his horn, but no watchman was there I twirled the weather-cock 
round on the summit of the tower, and it creaked like the snoring 
of a warder, but no warder was there , nothing but mice and rats, 
Poverty laid the table-cloth , poverty sat in the wardrobe and in 
the larder The door fell off its hinges, cracks and fissures made 
their appearance everywhere , so that I could go in and out at 
pleasure, and that is how I know all about 11 Amid smoke and 
ashes, sorrow, and sleepless nights, the hair and beard of the mas- 
ter of the house turned grey, and deep furrows showed themselves 
around his temples , his skin turned pale and yellow, while his eyes 
still looked eagerly for gold, the longed-for gold, and the result of 
his labour was debt instead of gain I blew the smoke and ashes 
into his face and beard, I moaned through the broken window- 
panes, and the yawning clefts in the walls , I blew into the chests 
of drawers belonging to his daughters, wherein lay the clothes that 
had become faded and threadbare, from being worn over and over 
again Such a song had not been sung at the children’s cradle as 
I sung now The lordly life had changed to a life of penury I 
was the only one who rejoiced aloud in that castle,” said the 
Wind “At last I snowed them up, and they say snow keeps peo- 
ple warm It was good for them, for they had no wood, and the 
forest, from which they might have obtained it, hid been cut 
down The fiost was very bitter, and I rushed through loop-holes 
and passages, over gables and roofs with keen and cutting swiftness 
The three high-born daughters were lying n bed because of the 
cold, and their father crouching beneath his leathern coverlet No- 
thing to eat, nothing to burn, no fire on the hearth! Here was a 
life for high-born people! ‘Give it up, give it up!’ But my Lord 
Daa would not do that. ‘ After winter, spring will come,’ he said, 
‘after want, good times. We must not lose patience, we must 
learn to wait. Now my horses and lands are all mortgaged, 1¢ 1s 
indeed high time ; but gold will come at last—at Easter’ 

“J heard him as he thus spoke; he was looking at a spider's 
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web, and he continued, ‘fhou cunning httle weaver, thou dost 
teach me perseverance Let any one tear thy wab, and thou wilt 
begin again and repair it ®Let it be entirely destroyed, thou wilt 
resolutely, begin to make another till 1t 1s completed So ought we 
to do, if we wish to succeed at last’ 

“It was the morning of Easter-day. The bells sounded from the 
neighbouring church, and the sun seemed to rejoice in the sky. 
The master of the castle had watched through the night, in feverish 
excitement, and had been melting and cooling, distilling and m1x- 
mg I heard him sighing hke a soul in despair, I heard him 
praying, and I noticed how he held his breath The lamp burnt 
out, but he did not observe 1t I blew up the fire in the coals on 
the hearth, and it threw a red glow on his ghastly white face, hght- 
ing it up with a glare, while his sunken eyes looked out wildly 
from their cavernous depths, and appeared to grow larger and 
more prominent, as if they would burst from their sockets ‘Look 
at the alchymic glass,’ he cried, ‘something glows in the cru- 
cible, pure and heavy’ He lifted it with a trembling hand, and 
exclaimed, in a voice of agitation, ‘Gold! gold!’ He was quite 
giddy, I could have blown him down,” said the Wind, “but 
I only fanned the glowing coals, and accompanied him through 
the door to the room where his daughters sat shivering His 
coat was powdered with ashes, and there were ashes in his beard 
and in his tangled hair He stood erect, and held high in the 
air the brittle glass that contained his costly treasure ‘Found! 
found! Gold! gold!’ he shouted, again holding the glass aloft, 
that 1t might flash in the sunshine, but his hand trembled, and 
the alchymic glass fell from it, clattering to the ground, and brake 
in a thousand pieces ‘The last bubble of his happiness had 
burst, with a whiz and a whir, and I rushed away from the gold- 
maker's house 

“Late in the autumn, when the days were short, and the mist 
sprinkled cold drops on the berries and the leafless branches, I came 
back in fresh spirits, rushed through the air, swept the sky clear, 
and snapped off the dry twigs, which 1s certainly no great labour 
to do, yet it must be done There was another kind of sweeping 
taking place at Waldemar Daa’s, in the castle of Borreby Tis 
enemy, Owe Ramel, of Basnas, was there, with the mortgage of 
the house and everything it contained, in his pocket. I rattled 
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the broken windows, beat against the old rotten doors, and whis- 
tled through cracks and crevices, so that Mr Owe Ramel did not 
much hke to remainthere Ida and Anna Dorothea wept bitterly, 
Joanna ‘stood, pale and proud, biting her lips till the bleod came, 
but what could that avail? Owe Ramel offered Waldemar Daa 
permission to remain in the house til! the end of his life No one 
thanked him for the offer, and I saw the ruined old gentleman lift 
his head, and throw it back more proudly than ever Then I 
rushed against the house and the old lime-trees with such force, 
that one of the thickest branches, a decayed one, was broken off, 
and the branch fell at the entrance, and remained there It might 
have been used as a broom, if any one had wanted to sweep tbe 
place out, and a grand sweeping-out there really was, I thought it 
would beso It was hard for any one to preserve composure on such 
a day, but these people had strong wills, as unbending as their hard 
fortune There was nothing they could call their own, excepting 
the clothes they wore Yes, there was one thing more, an alchy 

mist’s glass, a new one, which had been lately bought, and filled 
with what could be gathered from the ground of the treasure 
which had promised so much, but failed in keeping its promise 

Waldemar Daa hid the glass in his bosom, and, taking his stick in 
his hand, the once rich gentleman passed with his daughters out 
of the house of Borreby I blew coldly upon his flushed cheeks, 
I stroked his grey beard and his long white hair, and I sang as 
well as [ was able, ‘ Whir-r-r, whir-r-r_ Gone away! gone away |" 
Ida walked on one side of the old man, and Anna Dorothea on 
the other , Joanna turned round, as they left the entrance Why? 
Fortune would not turn because she turned She looked at the 
stone in the walls which had once formed part of the castle of 
Marck Stig, and perhaps she thought of his daughters and of the 
old song,— 


‘*The eldest and youngest, hand-in-hand, 
Went forth alone to a distant land ” 


These were only two, hcre there were three, and their father with 
them also They walked along the high-road, where once they 
had driven in their splendid carriage, they went forth with ther 
father as beggars They wandered across an open field to a mud 
hut, which they rented for a dollar and a half a year; a new 
home, with bare walls and empty cupboards Crows and magpies 
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fiuttered about them, and acried, as ff in contempt, ‘Caw, caw, 
turned out of our nest—caw, caw,’ as they had done in the wood 
at Borreby, when the treeg were felled Daa and his daughters 
could not help hearing it, so I blew about their ears to dsown the 
noise , what use was it that they should listen? So they went to 
live in the mud hut in the open field, and I wandered away, over 
moor and meadow, through bare bushes and leafless forests, to the 
open sea, to the broad shores in other lands, ‘ Whir-r-r, whuir-r-r { 
Away, away!’ year after year” 

And what became of Waldemar Daa and his daughters? Listen; 
the Wind will tell us 

“The last I saw of them was the pale hyacinth, Anna Dorothea. 
She was old and bent then, for fifty years had passed, and she 
had outhved them all She could relate the history Yonder, on 
the heath, near the town of Wiborg, in Jutland, stood the fine new 
house of the canon It was built of red brick, with projecting ga- 
bles It was inhabited, for the smoke curled up thickly from the 
chimneys The canon’s gentle lady and her beautiful daughters 
gat in the bay-window, and looked over the hawthorn hedge of 
the garden towards the brown heath What were they looking 
at? Their glances fell upon a stork’s nest, which was built upon 
an old tumble-down hut The roof, as far as one existed at all, 
was covered with moss and lichen The stork’s nest covered the 
greater part of it, and that alone was in a good condition; for it 
was kept in order by the stork himself ‘That is a house to be 
looked at, and not to be touched,” said the Wind “For the sake 
of the stork’s nest it had been allowed to remain, although it is a 
blot on the landscape They did not hke to drive the stork away, 
therefore the old shed was left standing, and the poor woman who 
dwelt in it allowed to stay She had the Egyptian bird to thank 
for that, or was it perchance her reward for having once interceded 
for the preservation of the nest of 1ts black brother in the forest of 
Borreby? At that time she, the poor woman, was a young child, a 
white hyacinth in a nch garden She remembered that time well; 
for it was Anna Dorothea 

“*Q-h, o-h,’ she sighed , for people can sigh like the moaning of 
the wind among the reeds and rushes ‘O-h, o-h,’ she would say, 
‘no bell sounded at thy bunal, Waldemar Daa. The poor school- 
boys did not even sing a psalm when the former lord of Borreby 
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was laid in the earth to rést. O-h, everything has an end, even 
misery. Sister Ida became the wife of a peasant, that was the 
hardest tnal which befel our father, that the husband of his daugh- 
ter should be a miserable serf, whom his owner could place for 
punishment on the wooden horse I suppose he is Under the 
ground now, and Ida—alas! alas! it is not ended yet, muserable 
that Iam! Kind Heaven, grant me that I may die’ 

‘That was Anna Dorothea’s prayer in the wretched hut that 
was left standing for the sake of the stork I took pity on the 
proudest of the sisters,” said the Wind “ Her courage was hke 
that of a man, and in man’s clothes she served as a sailor on 
board ship She was of few words, and of a dark countenance, 
but she did not know how to climb, so I blew her overboard be- 
fore any one found out that she was a woman, and, in my opinion, 
that was well done,” said the Wind 

On such another Easter morning as that on which Waldemar 
Daa imagined he had discovered the art of making gold, I heard 
the tones of a psalm under the stork’s nest, and within the crum- 
bling walls It was Anna Dorothea’s last song ‘There was no 
window 1n the hut, only a hole in the wall, and the sun rose like 
a globe of burnished gold, and looked through With what splen- 
dour he filled that dismal dwelling! Her eyes were glazing, and 
her heart breaking, but so it would have been, even had the sun 
not shone that morning on Anna Dorothea. The stork’s nest had 
secured her a home till her death I sung over her grave, I sung 
at her father’s grave I know where it lies, and where her grave 1s 
too, but nobody else knows it 

“‘ New times now, all is changed The old high-road 1s lost 
amid cultivated fields , the new one now winds along over covered 
graves , and soon the railway will come, with its train of carnages, 
and rush over graves where he those whose very names are for- 
gotten All passed away, passed away ! 

“This 1s the story of Waldemar Daa and his daughters Tell 
it better, any of you, if you know how,” said the Wind, and he 
pushed away, and was gone. 
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he Kee HMaiden. 
J Bittle Rudy . 


We vwgll pay a visit to Switzerland, and wander thréugh that 
country of mountains, whose steep and rocky sides are overgrown 
with forest trees Let us climb to the dazzhng snow-fields at their 
summits, and descend again to the green meadows beneath, 
through which rivers and brooks rush along as if they could not 
quickly enough reach the sea and vanish _ Fiercely shines the sun 
over those deep valleys, as well as upon the heavy masses of snow 
which he on the mountains 

During the year these accumulations thaw or fall in the rolling 
avalanche, or are piled up in shining glaciers Two of these glaciers 
he in the broad, rocky cliffs, between the Schreckhorn and the 
Wetterhorn, near the little town of Gmnndelwald They are 
wonderful to behold, and therefore in the summer time strangers 
come here from all parts of the world to see them They cross 
snow-covered mountains, and travel through the decp valleys, or 
ascend for hours, higher and still higher, the valleys appearing to 
sink lower and lower as they proceed, and become as small as if 
seen from an air balloon Over the lofty summits of these mount- 
ains the clouds often hang like a dark veil, while beneath in the 
valley, where many brown, wooden houses are scattered about, the 
bright rays of the sun may be shining upon a hittle brilliant patch 
of green, making it appear almost transparent The waters foam 
and dash along in the valleys beneath, the streams from above 
trickle and murmur as they fall down the rocky mountain’s side, 
hooking like glittering silver bands 

On both sides of the mountain-path stand these little wooden 
houses , and, as within, there are many children and many mouths 
to feed, each house has its own httle potato garden. These 
children rush out in swarms, and surround travellers, whether on 
foot or m carriages They are all clever at making a bargain. 
They offer for sale the sweetest little toy-houses, models of the 
mountain cottages in Switzerland Whether it be rain or sunshine, 
these crowds of children are always to be seen with their wares 

About twenty years ago, there might be seen occasionally, stand 
ing at a short distance from the other children, a little boy, whe 
was also anxious to sell his curious wares. He had an earnest 
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expressive countenance, and held the box containing his carved 
toys tightly with both hands, as if unwilling to part withit His 
earnest look, and being also a very litle boy, made him noticed 
by the strangers ; so that he often sold the most, without, knowing 
why. An hour’s walk farther up the ascent lived his grandfather, 
who cut and carved the pretty little toy-houses , and in the old 
man’s room stood a large press, full of all sorts of carved things— 
nut-crackers, knives and forks, boxes with beautifully carved 
foliage, leaping chamois. It contained everything that could 
delight the eyes of a child But the boy, who was named Rudy, 
‘ooked with still greater pleasure and longing at some old fire-arms 
which hung upon the rafters, under the ceiling of the room Huis 
grandfather promised him that he should have them some day, 
but that he must first grow big and strong, and learn how to use 
them Small as he was, the goats were placed in his care, and a 
good goat-keeper should also be a good climber, and such Rudy 
was , he sometimes, indeed, climbed higher than the goats, for he 
was fond of seeking for birds’-nests at the top of high trees , he was 
bold and daring, but was seldom seen to smile, excepting when he 
stood by the roaring cataract, or heard the descending roll of the 
avalanche He never played with the other children, and was not 
seen with them, unless his grandfather sent him down to sell his 
curious workmanship Rudy did not much hke trade; he loved 
to climb the mountains, or to sit by his grandfather and listen to 
his tales of olden times, or of the people in Meyringen, the place 
of his birth. 

“In the early ages of the world,” said the old man, “these 
people could not be found in Switzerland ‘They are a colony 
from the north, where their ancestors still dwell, and are called 
Swedes.” 

This was something for Rudy to know, but he learnt more from 
other sources, particularly from the domestic animals who belonged 
to the house. One was a large dog, called Ayola, which had 
belonged to his father, and the other was a tom-cat This cat 
stood very high in Rudy’s favour, for he had taught him to climb 

** Come out on the roof with me,” said the cat; and Rudy quite 
understood him, for the language of fowls, ducks, cats, and dogs, 
1g as easily understood by a young child as his own native tongue, 
But it must be at the age when grandfather's stick becomes @ 
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neighing horse, with head. legs, and’tail Some children retain 
these ideas later than others, and they are considered backward 
and childish for their age « People say so, but is it soP 

“Come out on the roof with me, little Rudy,” was ¢the first 
thing he heard the cat say, and Rudy understood hin “ What 
people say about falling down 1s all nonsense,” continued the cat; 
“you will not fall, unless you are afraid Come, now, set one foot 
here and another there, and feel your way with your fore-feet. 
Keep your eyes wide open, and move softly, and if you come to a 
hole jump over it, and cling fast as Ido” And this was just 
what Rudy did He was often on the sloping roof with the cat, 
or on the tops of high trees But, more frequently, higher still on 
the ridges of the rocks where puss never came 

“ Higher, higher!” cried the trees and the bushes, “see to 
what a height we have grown, and how fast we hold, even to the 
narrow edges of the rocks” 

Rudy often reached the top of the mountain before the sunrise, 
and there inhaled his morning draught of the fresh, invigorating 
mountain air,—God’s own gift, which men call the sweet fragrance 
of plant and herb on the mountain-side, and the mint and wild 
thyme in the valleys The overhanging clouds absorb all heavi- 
ness from the air, and the winds convey them away over the pine- 
tree summits The spint of fragrance, light and fresh, remained 
behind, and this was Rudy’s morning draught The sunbeams— 
those blessing-bringing daughters of the sun—kissed his cheeks. 
Vertigo might be lurking on the watch, but he dared not approach 
him. The swallows, who had not less than seven nests in his 
grandfather's house, flew up to him and his goats, singing, “ We 
and you, you and we” They brought him greetings from his 
grandfather’s house, even from two hens, the only birds of the 
household, but Rudy was not intimate with them 

Although so young and such a little fellow, Rudy had travelled 
a great deal He was born in the canton of Valais, and brought 
to his grandfather over the mountains He had walked to Staub- 
bach—a little town that seems to flutter in the air hke a silver veil 
—from the glittering, snow-clad mountain Jungfrau He had also 
been to the great glaciers , but this 1s connected with a sad story, 
for here his mother met her death, and his grandfather used to say 
that all Rudy’s childish mernment was lost from that tme. His 
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mother had written, in a lettér, that before he was a year old he 
had laughed more than he cried, but after his fall into the snow- 
covered crevasse, his disposition had completely changed The 
grandfatker seldom spoke of this, but the fact was generally known 
Rudy’s father had been a postilion, and the large dog which now 
lived in his grandfather’s cottage had always followed him gm his 
journeys over the Simplon to the lake of Geneva Rudy’s relations, 
on his father’s side, lived in the canton Valais, in the valley of the 
Rhone Huis uncle was a chamois hunter, and a well-known guide. 
Rudy was only a year old when his father died, and his mother 
was anxious to return with her clnld to her own relations, who 
lived in the Bernese Oberland Hier father dwelt at a few hours’ 
distance from Grindelwald , he was a carver in wood, and gained 
so much by it that he had plenty to lve upon She set out home- 
wards in the month of June, carrying her infant in her arms, and, 
accompanied by two chamois hunters, crossed the Gemmi on her 
way to Grindelwald They had already left more than half the 
journey behind them They had crossed high midges, and tra- 
versed snow-fields , they could even see her native valley, with its 
familiar wooden cottages They had only one more glacier to 
chmb Some newly fallen snow concealed a cleft which, though 
It did not extend to the foaming waters in the depths beneath, was 
still much deeper than the height of aman The young woman, 
with the child in her arms, slipped upon it, sank in, and disap- 
peared Not a shriek, not a groan was heard, nothing but the 
whining of a little child More than an hour elapsed before her 
two companions could obtain from the nearest house ropes and 
poles to assist in raising them , and it was with much exertion that 
they at last succeeded 1n raising from the crevasse what appeared 
to be two dead bodies Every means were used to restore them 
to life With the child they were successful, but not with the mo- 
ther, so the old grandfather received his daughter's little son ito 
his house an orphan,—a little boy who laughed more than he 
cned, but it seemed as if laughter had left him in the cold ice- 
world into which he had fallen, where, as the Swiss peasants say, 
the souls of the lost are confined till the yudgment-day 

The glaciers appear as if a rushing stream had been frozen in ite 
course, and pressed wto blocks of green crystal, which, balancea 
one upon another, form a wondrous palace of crystal for the Ice 
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Maiden—the queen of the glaciers. {t 1s she whose mighty power 
can crush the traveller to death, and arrest the flowing river in its 
course She is also a child of the air, and with’ the swiftness of 
the chamois she can reach the snow-covered mountain tops, where 
the boldest mountaineer has to cut footsteps in the ice to ascend. 
She will sail on a frail pine-twig over the raging torrents beneath, 
and spring lightly from one iceberg to another, with her long, 
snow-white hair flowing around her, and ‘her dark green robe 
glittering like the waters of the deep Swiss lakes ‘ Mine 1s the 
power to seize and to crush,” she cried ‘Once a beautiful boy 
was stolen from me by man,—a boy whom I had kissed, but had 
not kissed to death He 1s again among mankind, and tends the 
goats on the mountains He 1s alway climbing higher and higher, 
far away from all others, but not from me He is mine, I will 
send for him” And she gave Vertigo the commission. 

It was summer, and the Ice Maiden was melting amidst the 
green verdure, when Vertigo swung himself up and down ‘Ver: 
tigo has many brothers, quite a troop of them, and the Ice Maiden 
chose the strongest among them. ‘They exercise their power in 
different ways, and everywhere Some sit on the banisters of 
steep stairs, others on the outer rails of lofty towers, or spring hke 
squirrels along the ridges of the mountains. Others tread the a 
as a swimmer treads the water, and lure their victims here and 
there till they fallinto the deep abyss Vertigo and the Ice Maiden 
clutch at human beings, as the polypus seizes upon all that comes 
within its reach. And now Vertigo was to seize Rudy 

‘Seize him, indeed,” cred Vertigo, “I cannot do it. That 
monster of a cat has taught him her tricks That child of the 
human race has a power within him which keeps me at a distance ; 
I cannot possibly reach the boy when he hangs from the branches 
of trees, over the precipice, or I would gladly tickle his feet, 
and send him heels over head through the air, but I cannot 
accomplish it” 

“We must accomplish it,” said the Ice Maiden, “ either you or 
I must, and I will—I will!” 

‘No, no!” sounded through the aur, like an echo on the moun- 
tain of the church bells chime. It was an answer 1n song, in the 
melting tones of a chorus from others of nature's spirits—good 
aud loving spirits, the daughters of the sunbeam. They who place 
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themselves in a circle every evening. on the mountain peaks; 
there they spread out their rose-coloured wings, which, as the sun 
sinks, become more flaming red, until the lofty Alps seem to burn 
with fires Men call this the Alpine glow After the sun has set, 
they disappear within the white snow on the mountain-tops, and 
slumber there till sunrise, when they again come forth. @fhey 
have great love for flowers, for butterflies, and for mankind ; and 
from among the latter they had chosen little Rudy ‘“ You shall 
not catch him , you shall not seize him!” they sang 

“ Greater and stronger than he have I seized!” said the Ice 
Maiden 

Then the daughters of the sun sang a song of the traveller, 
whose cloak had been carried away by the wind “The wind 
took the covering, but not the man, it could even seize upon 
him, but not hold him fast The children of strength are more 
powerful, more ethereal, even than we are They can nse higher 
than our parent, the sun They have the magic words that rule 
the wind and the waves, and compel them to serve and obey , and 
they can, at last, cast off the heavy, oppressive weight of mortal- 
ity, and soar upwards”? ‘Thus sweetly sounded the bell-like tones 
of the chorus 

And each morning the sun’s rays shone through the one little 
window of the grandfather’s house upon the quiet child The 
daughters of the sunbeam kissed him, they wished to thaw, and 
melt, and obliterate the icy kiss which the queenly maiden of the 
glaciers had given him as he lay in the lap of his dead mother, in 
the deep crevasse of ice from which he had been so wonderfully 
rescued. 


II he Journey to the New ome 


Rudy was just eight years old, when his uncle, who hved on 
the other side of the mountain, wished to have the boy, as he 
thought hé might obtain a better education with him, and learn 
something more. His grandfather thought the same, so he con 
sented to let him go. Rudy had many to say farewell to, as well 
as his grandfather First, there was Ayola, the old dog 

Your father was the postilion, and I was the postilion’s dog,” 
said Ajola. “We have often travelled the same journey together ; 
I knew all the dogs and men on both sides of the mountain, It 
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is not my habit to talk muth , but now that we have so httle time 
to converse together, I will say something morg than usual. J 
will relate to you a story, Which I have reflected upon for a long 
time Iedo not understand it, and very hkely you wil? not, but 
that 1s of no consequence I have, however, learnt from it that 
in this world things are not equally divided, neither for dogs nor 
for men All are not born to lie on the lap and to drink milk, I 
have never been petted in this way, but I have seen a hittle dog 
seated in the place of a gentleman or lady, and travelling inside a 
post-chaise The lady, who was his mistress, or of whom he was 
master, carried a bottle of milk, of which the little dog now and 
then drank , she also offered him pieces of sugar to crunch. He 
sniffed at them proudly, but would not eat one, so she ate them 
herself I was running along the dirty road by the side of the 
carriage as hungry as a dog could be, chewmg the cud of my own 
thoughts, which were rather in confusion But many other things 
seemed in confusion also Why was not I lying on a lap and 
travelling in a coach? I could not tell, yet I knew I could not 
alter my own condition, either by barking or growling ” 

This was Ayjola’s farewell speech, and Rudy threw his arms 
round the dog’s neck and kissed his cold nose Then he took 
the cat in his arms, but he struggled to get free 

“You are getting too strong for me,” he said, “but I will not 
use my claws against you Clamber away over the mountains, it 
was I who taught you toclimb Do not fancy you are going to 
fall, and you will be quite safe” Then the cat jumped down and 
ran away , he did not wish Rudy to see that there were tears in his 
eyes 

The hens weie hopping about the floor one of them had no 
tail , a traveller, who fancied himself a sportsman, had shot off he 
fail, he had mistaken her for a bird of prey 

“Rudy 1s gomg away over the mountains,” said one of the 
hens 

‘He is always in such a hurry,” said the other, “and I don’t 
hike taking leave,” so they both hopped out 

But the goats said farewell , they bleated and wanted to go with 
him, they were so very sorry 

Just at this time two clever guides were going to cross the 
mountains to the other side of the Gemmi, and Rudy was to ga 
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with them on foot. It was a long wa'k for such a little boy, but 
he had plenty of strength and invincible courage. The swallows 
flew with him a little way, singing, “ V7e and you—you and we.” 
The way led across the rushing Lutschine, which falls in numerous 
streams from the dark clefts of the Grindelwald glaciers Trunks 
of fallen trees and blocks of stone form bridges over these 
streams After passing a forest of alders, they began to ascend, 
passing by some blocks of ice that had loosened themselves from 
the side of the mountain and lay across their path, they had to 
step over these ice-blocks or walk round them Rudy crept here 
and ran there, his eyes sparkling with joy, and he stepped so 
firmly with his iron-tipped mountain shoe, that he left a mark 
behind him wherever he placed his foot 

The earth was black where the mountain torrents or the melted 
ice had poured upon it, but the bluish green, glassy 1ce sparkled 
and glittered They had to go round Iittle pools, lke lakes, 
enclosed between large masses of ice, and, while thus wandering 
out of their path, they came near an immense stone, which lay 
balanced on the edge of an icy peak The stone lost its balance 
just as they reached it, and rolled over into the abyss beneath, 
while the noise of its fall was echoed back from every hollow cliff 
of the glaciers 

They were always going upwards [he glaciers seemed to 
spread above them like a continued chain of masses of 1ce, piled 
up in wild confusion between bare and rugged rocks Rudy 
thought for a moment of what had been told him, that he and his 
mother had once lain burned in one of these cold, heart-chilling 
fissures , but he soon banished such thoughts, and looked upon the 
story as fabulous, like many other stories which had been told 
him Once or twice, when the men thought the way was rather 
difficult for such a little boy, they held out their hands to assist 
him , but he would not accept their assistance, for he stood on the 
slippery ice as firmly as if he had been a chamois They came at 
length to rocky ground, sometimes stepping upon moss-covered 
stones, sometimes passing beneath stunted fir-trees, and again 
through green meadows The landscape was always changing, 
but ever above them towered the lofty snow-clad mountains, 
whose names not only Rudy but every other child knew—“ The 
Jungfrau,” “The Monk and the Eiger,” 
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Rudy had never been so*far away before ; he had never trodden 
on the wide-spreading ocean of snow that lay here with its im- 
movable billows, from whrch the wind blows off the snow-flake 
now and then, as it cuts the foam from the waves of the sea The 
glaciers stand here so close together 1t might almost be said they 
are hand-in-hand , and each 1s a crystal palace for the Ice Maiden, 
whose power and will it 1s to seize and imprison the unwary 
traveller 

The sun shone warmly, and the snow sparkled as 1f covered with 
glittering diamonds Numeious insects, especially butterflies and 
bees, lay dead in heaps on the snow They had ventured too high, 
or the wind had carried them here and left them to die of cold 

Around the Wetterhorn hung a feathery cloud, hke a wool-bag, 
a threatening cloud too, for as it sunk lower it increased 1n size, 
and concealed within was a “fohn,” * fearful in its violence should 
it break loose This journey, with its varied incidents,—the wild 
paths, the night passed on the mountain, the steep rocky preci 
pices, the hollow clefts, im which the rustling waters from time 
immemorial had worn away passages for themselves through 
blocks of stone,—all these were firmly impressed on Rudy’s 
memory 

In a forsaken stone building, which stood just beyond the sea 
of snow, they one might took shelter Here they found some 
charcoal and pine branches, so that they soon made a fire They 
arranged couches to lie on as well as they could, and then the 
men seated themselves by the fire, took out their pipes, and began 
tosmoke ‘They also prepared a warm, spiced dmnk, of which 
they partook, and Rudy was not forgotten—he had his share 
Then they began to talk of those mysterious beings with which 
the land of the Alps abounds, the hosts of apparitions which 
come in the night, and carry off the sleepers through the air, to 
the wonderful floating town of Venice, of the wild herdsman, 
who drives his black sheep across the meadows These flocks 
are never seen, yet the tinkle of their little bells has often been 
heard, as well as their unearthly bleating Rudy listened eagerly, 
but without fear, for he knew not what fear meant, and while he 
listened, he fancied he could hear the roaring of the spectral herd. 


* A moist wind from the south, which rises on the Swiss mountains and 
Jakes, and foretells a storm. 
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It seemed to come nearer and roar lowder, till the men heard it 
also and listened in silence, till, at length, they told Rudy that 
he must not dare to sleep It was a *fohn,” that violent storm- 
wind which rushes from the mountain to the valley beneath, and 
in its fury snaps asunder the trunks of large trees as if they were 
but slender reeds, and carries the wooden houses from one side 
of a river to the other as easily as we could move the pieces on 
achessboard After an hour had passed, they told Rudy that it 
was all over, and he might go to sleep, and, fatigued with his long 
walk, he readily slept at the word of command 

Very early the following morning they again set out The sun 
on this day lighted up for Rudy new mountains, new glaciers, and 
new snow-fields They had entered the canton Valais, and found 
themselves on the ridge of hills which can be seen from Grindel- 
wald , but he was still far from his new home ‘They pointed out 
to him other clefts, other meadows, other woods and rocky paths, 
and other houses Strange men made their appearance before 
him, and what men! They were mis-shapen, wretched-looking 
creatures, with yellow complexions , and on their necks were dark, 
ugly lumps of flesh, hanging down hike bags ‘They were called 
cretins They dragged themselves along painfully, and stared at 
the strangers with vacant eyes The women looked more dreadful 
than the men Poor Rudy! were these the sort of people he 
should see at his new home ? 


III he Wnele 


Rudy arrived at last at his uncle’s house, and was thankful to 
find the people like those he had been accustomed to see ‘There 
was only one cretin amongst them, a poor idiot boy, one of those 
unfortunate beings who, in their neglected condition, go from 
house to house, and are received and taken care of in different 
families, for a month or two at a time 

Poor Saperli had just arnved at his uncle’s house when Rudy 
came The uncle was an experienced hunter, he also followed 
the trade of a cooper, his wife was a lively little person, with a 
face like a bird, eyes like those of an eagle, and a long, hairy 
throat. Everything was new to Rudy—the fashion of the dress, 
the manners, the employments, and even the language; but the 
latter his childish ear would soon learn. He saw also that there 
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was more wealth here, when compared with his former home at his 
grandfather's. The rooms were larger, the walls were adorned 
with the horns of the chamois, and brightly polished guns Over 
the door,hung a painting of the Virgin Mary, fresh alpine roses 
and a burning lamp stood near it. Rudy’s uncle was, as we have 
said, one of the most noted chamois hunters 1n the whole district, 
and also one of the best guides Rudy soan became the pet of 
the house, but there was another pet, an old hound, blind and 
lazy, who would never more follow the hunt, well as he had once 
done so But his former good qualities were not forgotten, and 
therefore the animal was kept in the family and treated with every 
indulgence Rudy stroked the old hound, but he did not like 
strangers, and Rudy was as yet a stranger, he did not, however, 
long remain so, he soon endeared himself to every heart, and 
became like one of the family. 

‘We are not very badly off, here in the canton Valais,” said his 
uncle one day , “‘ we have the chamois, they do not die so fast as 
the wild goats, and it 1s certainly much better here now than in 
former times How highly the old times have been spoken of, 
but ours are better. The bag has been opened, and a current of 
air now blows through our once confined valley Something better 
always makes its appearance when old, worn-out things fail” 

When his uncle became communicative, he would relate stories 
of his youthful days, and farther back still of the warlike times in 
which his father had lived Valais was then, as he expressed it, 
only a closed-up bag, quite full of sick people, miserable cretins; 
but the French soldiers came, and they were capital doctors, they 
soon killed the disease and the sick people, too The French 
people knew how to fight in more ways than one, and the girls 
knew how to conquer too, and when he said this the uncle 
nodded at his wife, who was a French woman by birth, and 
laughed. The French could also do battle on the stones “It was 
they who cut a road out of the solid rock over the Simplon—such 
a road, that I need only say to a child of three years old, ‘Go 
down to Italy, you have only to keep in the high-road,’ and the 
child would soon arrive in Italy, if he followed my directions ” 

Then the uncle sang a French song, and cried, “ Hurrah! long 
live Najoleon Buonaparte” This was the first time Rudy had 
ever heard nf France, or of Lyons, that great city on the Rhong 
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where his uncle had once hved. His uncle said that Rudy, in a very 
few years, would become a clever hunter, he had quite a talent for 
it, he taught the boy to hold a gun prcperly, and to load and fire 
it. In the hunting season he took him to the hills, and made him 
drink the warm blood of the chamois, which 1s said to prevent the 
hunter from becoming giddy, he taught him to know the time 
when, from the different mountains, the avalanche 1s hkely to fall, 
namely, at noontide or in the evening, from the effect of the sun's 
rays , he made him observe the movements of the chamois when he 
gave a leap, so that he might fall firmly and lightly on his feet. 
He told him that when on the fissures of the rocks he could find 
no place for his feet, he must support himself on his elbows, and 
cling with his legs, and even lean firmly with his back, for this 
could be done when necessary He told him also that the 
chamois are very cunning, they place lookers-out on the watch ; 
but the hunter must be more cunning than they are, and find them 
out by the scent 

One day, when Rudy went out hunting with his uncle, he hung 
a coat and hat on an alpine staff, and the chamois mistook 1t for 
a man, as they generally do The mountain path was narrow 
here, indeed it was scarcely a path at all, only a kind of shelf, close 
to the yawning abyss The snow that lay upon it was partially 
thawed, and the stones crumbled beneath the feet Every frag- 
ment of stone broken off struck the sides of the rock 1n 1ts fall, till 
it rolled into the depths beneath, and sunk to rest Upon this 
shelf Rudy’s uncle laid himself down, and crept forward At 
about a hundred paces behind him stood Rudy, upon the highest 
point of the rock, watching a great vulture hovering in the air; 
with a single stroke of his wing the bird could easily cast the 
creeping hunter into the abyss beneath, and make him his prey. 
Rudy’s uncle had eyes for nothing but the chamois, who, with its 
young kid, had just appeared round the edge of the rock So 
Rudy kept his eyes fixed on the bird, he knew well what the great 
creature wanted , therefore he stood in readiness to discharge his 
gun at the proper moment. Suddenly the chamois made a spring, 
and his uncle fired and struck the animal with the deadly bullet , 
while the young kid rushed away, as if for a long hfe he had been 
accustomed to danger and had practised flight. The large bird 
alarmed at the report of the gun, wheeled off in another direction, 
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and Rudy’s uncle was sated from a danger, of which he knew 
nothing till he was told of 1t by the boy. . 

While they were botlf in pleasant mood, wending their way 
homewards, and the uncle whistling the tune of a song he had 
learnt in his young days, they suddenly heard a pecuhar sound 
which seemed to come from the top of the mountain They 
looked up, and saw above them, on the over-hanging rock, the 
snow-covering heave and lift itself as a piece of linen stretched 
on the ground to dry raises itself when the wind creeps under 
it Smooth as polished marble slabs, the waves of snow cracked 
and loosened themselves, and then suddenly, with the rumbling 
noise of distant thunder, fell like a foaming cataract into the 
abyss An avalanche had fallen, not upon Rudy and his uncle, 
but very near them Alas, a great deal too near! 

“ Hold fast, Rudy!” cried his uncle, “hold fast, with all your 
might ” 

Then Rudy clung with his arms to the trunk of the nearest tree, 
while his uncle climbed above him, and held fast by the branches 
The avalanche rolled past them at some distance, but the gust of 
wind that followed, like the storm-wings of the avalanche, snapped 
asunder the trees and bushes over which it swept, as if they had 
been but dry rushes, and threw them about im every direction. 
The tree to which Rudy clung was thus overthrown, and Rudy 
dashed to the ground The higher branches were snapped off, 
and carried away to a great distance, and among these shattered 
branches lay Rudy’s uncle, with his skull fractured When they 
found him, his hand was still warm, but 1t would have been 1m- 
possible to recognise his face Rudy stood by, pale and trembling , 
It was the first shock of his life, the first time he had ever felt fear. 
Late in the evening he returned home with the fatal news,—to that 
home which was now to be so full of sorrow. His uncle’s wife 
uttered not a word, nor shed a tear, till the corpse was brought in, 
then her agony burst forth The poor cretin crept away to his 
bed, and nothing was seen of him during the whole of the follow- 
ing day Towards evening, however, he came to Rudy, and said, 
Will you write a letter for me? Saperli cannot write; Saperh 
can only take the letters to the post.” 

‘ A letter for you!” said Rudy; “who do you wish to write 
to 
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‘To the Lord Chnist,” he replied 

‘What do you mean?” asked Rudy 

Then the poor idiot, as the cretin wis often called, looked at 
Rudy wit a most touching expression in his eyes, clasped his 
hands, and said, solemnly and devoutly, “ Saperl: wants to send a 
letter to Jesus Chuiist, to pray Him to let Saperli die, and not the 
master of the house here ” 

Rudy pressed his hand, and replied, “ A letter would not reach 
Him up above, it would not give him back whom we have lost” 

It was not, however, easy for Rudy to convince Saperli of the 
impossibility of doing what he wished 

‘‘ Now you must work for us,” said his foster-mother, and Rudy 
very soon became the entire support of the house. 


IV Babette 


Who was the best marksman 1n the canton Valais? The cha- 
mois knew well ‘Save yourselves from Rudy,” they might well 
say And whois the handsomest marksman? “Oh, it is Rudy,” 
said the maidens, but ¢ey did not say, “Save yourselves from 
Rudy” Neither did anxious mothers say so, for he bowed to 
them as pleasantly as to the young girls He was so brave and 
cheerful His cheeks were brown, his teeth white, and his eyes 
dark and sparkling He was now a handsome young man ot 
twenty years The most icy water could not deter him from 
swimming , he could twist and turn hke a fish None could climb 
like he, and he clung as firmly to the edges of the rocks as a lim- 
pet. He had strong muscular power, as could be seen when he 
leapt from rock to rock He had learnt this first from the cat, 
and more lately from the chamois Rudy was considered the best 
guide over the mountains, every one had great confidence in him 
He might have made a great deal of money as guide _ His uncle 
had also taught him the trade of a cooper, but he had no inclina- 
tion for either his delight was in chamois-hunting, which also 
brought him plenty of money Rudy would be a very good match, 
as people said, if he would not look above his own station. He 
was also such a famous partner in dancing, that the gurls often 
dreamt about him, and one and another thought of him even when 
awake 

“He kissed me in the dance,” said Annette, the schoolinaster’s 
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daughter, to her dearest friend , but she ought not to have told 
this, even to her dearest friend It 1s not easy to keep sttch 
tecrets; they are like sand in a sieve, they slip out It was 
therefoye soon known that Rudy, so brave and so good ‘as he was, 
had kissed some one while dancing, and yet he had never kissed 
her who was dearest to him 

‘ Ah, ah,” said an old hunter, “he has kwsed Annette, has he? 
he has begun with A, and I suppose he will kiss fhrough the whole 
alphabet ” 

But a kiss in the dance was all the busy tongues could accuse 
him of He certainly had kissed Annette, but she was not the 
flower of his heart 

Down in the valley, near Bex, among the great walnut-trees, by 
the side of a little rushing mountain-stream, lived a nch muller. 
His dwelling-house was a large building, three storeys high, with 
httle turrets The roof was covered with chips, bound together 
with tin plates, that glittered in sunshine and in the moonlight. 
The largest of the turrets had a weather-cock, representing an 
apple pierced by a glittering arrow, in memory of William Tell. 
The mull was a neat and well-ordered place, that allowed itself to 
be sketched and written about, but the muller’s daughter did not 
permit any to sketch or write about her So, at least, Rudy would 
have said, for her image was pictured 1n his heart, her eyes shone 
in it so brightly, that quite a flame had been kindled there, and, 
hike all other fires, 1t had burst forth so suddenly, that the muller’s 
daughter, the beautiful Babette, was quite unaware of it Rudy 
had never spoken a word to her on the subject The muller was 
rich, and, on that account, Babette stood very high, and was rather 
difficult to aspire to But said Rudy to himself, “Nothing 1s too 
high for a man to reach he must climb with confidence in him- 
self, and he will not fail” Ie had learnt this lesson in his youtl 
ful home 

It happened once that Rudy had some business to settle at Bex. 
It was a long journey at that time, for the railway had not been 
opened From the glaciers of the Rhone, at the foot of the Sim- 
plon, between its ever-changing mountain summits, stretches the 
valley of the canton Valais Through it runs the noble river of 
the Rhone, which often overflows its banks, covering fields and 
highways, and destroying everything 1n its course. Near the towns 
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of Sion and St. Maurice, the Valley takes a turn, and bends like an 
elbow, and behind St. Maunce becomes so narrow that there 1s 
only space enough for the bed of the nver and a narrow carnage- 
road. Ari old tower stands here, as if 1t were a guardian to the 
canton Valais, which ends at this point, and from it we can look 
across the stone bridge to the toll-house on the other side, where 
the canton Vaud commences. Not far from this spot stands the 
town of Bex, and at every step can be seen an increase of fruitful 
ness and verdure It 1s like entering a grove of chestnut and 
walnut-trees Here and there the cypress and pomegranate blos- 
soms peep forth, and it is almost as warm as an Italian climate. 
Rudy arrived at Bex, and soon finished the business which had 
brought him there, and then walked about the town , but not even 
the muller’s boy could be seen, nor any one belonging to the mill, 
not to mention Babette. This did not please him at all Evening 
came on The air was filled with the perfume of the wild thyme 
and the blossoms of the lime-trees, and the green woods on the 
mountains seemed to be covered with a shining veil, blue as the 
sky Over everything rcigned a stillness, not of sleep or of death, 
but as uf Nature were holding her breath, that her image might 
be photographed on the blue vault of heaven. Here and there, 
amidst the trees of the silent valley, stood the poles which sup- 
ported the wires of the electric telegraph Against one of these 
poles leaned an object so motionless that 1t might have been mis- 
taken for the trunk of a tree , but it was Rudy, standing there as 
still as at that moment was everything around him He was not 
asleep, neither was he dead, but just as the vanous events in the 
world—matters of momentous importance to individuals—were 
flying through the tclegraph wires, without the quiver of a wire or 
the slightest tone, so, through the mind of Rudy, thoughts of 
overwhelming importance were passing, without an outward sign 
of emotion The happiness of his future life depended upon the 
decfsion of his present reflections Hus eyes were fixed on one 
spot in the distance—a hght that twinkled through the foliage 
from the parlour of the muller’s house, where Babette dwelt Rudy 
stood so still, that it might have been supposed he was watching 
for a chamois , but he was 1n reality like a chamois, who will stand 
for a moment, looking as if 1t were chiselled out of the rock, and 
then, if only a stone rolled by, would suddenly bound forward with 
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a spring, far away from the’hunter. ‘ind so with Rudy: a sudden 
roll of his thoughts roused him from his stillness, and made him 
bound forward with deterpination to act 

“Never despair!” cned he “A visit to the mull, tesay good 
evening to the miller, and good evening to hittle Babette, can do 
no harm. No one ever fails who has confidence in himself If 
I am to be Babette’s husband, I must see her some time or 
other ” 

Then Rudy laughed joyously, and took aie to go to the 
mill. He knew what he wanted, he wanted to marry Babette. 
The clear water of the river rolled over its yellow bed, and willows 
and lime-trees were reflected in it, as Rudy stepped along the path 
to the miller’s house But, as the children sing— 

‘‘ There was no one at home in the house, 
Only a kitten at play ” 

The cat standing on the steps put up its back and cried “mew.” 
But Rudy had no inclination for this sort of conversation, he 
passed on, and knocked at the door. No one heard him, no one 
opened the door ‘‘ Mew,” said the cat again, and had Rudy 
been still a child, he would have understood this language, and 
known that the cat wished to tell him there was no one at home. 
So he was obliged to go to the mill and make inquires, and there 
he heard that the miller had gone on a journey to Interlachen, and 
taken Babette with him, to the great shooting festival, which began 
that morning, and would continue for eight days, and that people 
from all the German settlements would be there 

Poor Rudy! we may well say It was not a fortunate day for 
his visit to Bex He had just to return the way he came, through 
St Maurice and Sion, to his home in the valley But he did not 
despair. When the sun rose the next morning, his good spirits 
had returned , indeed he had never really lost them “ Babette 1s 
at Interlachen,” said Rudy to himself, “many days’ journey from 
here It 1s certainly a long way for any one who takes the high- 
road, but not so far if he take a short cut across the mountain, and 
that just suits a chamois-hunter I have been that way before, for 
it leads to the home of my childhood, where, as a little boy, I lived 
with my grandfather And there are shooting matches at Inter. 
lachen. I will go, and try to stand first in the match. Babette 
will be there, and J shall be able to make her acquaintance.” 
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Carrying his light knapsack, which contained his Sunday clothes, 
on his back, and with his musket and his game-bag over his 
shoulder, Rudy started to take the shortest way across the moun- 
tain, Stil it was a great distance The shooting matches were 
to commence on that day, and to continue for a whole week. He 
had been told also that the miller and Babette would remain that 
tume with some relatives at Interlachen So over the Gemm Rudy 
climbed bravely, and determined to descend the side of the Gnn- 
delwald Bright and joyous were his feelings as he stepped lightly 
onwards, inhaling the invigorating mountain air The valley sunk 
as he ascended, the circle of the honzon expanded One snow: 
capped peak after another rose before him, till the whole of the 
glittering Alpine range became visible Rudy knew each ice-clad 
peak, and he continued his course towards the Schreckhorn, with 
its white powdered stone finger raised high in the air At length 
he had crossed the highest ndges, and before him lay the green 
pasture lands slopmng down towards the valley, which was once his 
home The buoyancy of the air made his heart hight, Hull and 
valley were blooming in luxunant beauty, and his thoughts were 
youthful dreams, in which old age or death were out of the ques- 
tion Life, power, and enjoyment were in the future, and he felt 
free and light as a bird And the swallows flew round him, as in 
the days of his childhood, smging “We and you—you and we.” 
All was overflowing with joy Beneath him Jay the meadows, 
covered with velvety green, with the murmuring river flowing 
through them, and dotted here and there were small wooden 
houses He could see the edges of the glaciers, looking hke 
green glass against the soiled snow, and the deep chasms beneath 
the loftiest glacier The church bells were ringing, as 1f to wel- 
come hin to his home with their sweet tones His heart beat 
quickly, and for a moment he seemed to have forgotten Babette, 
so full were his thoughts of old recollections He was, in 1magi- 
nation, once more wandering on the road where, when a little boy, 
he, with other children, came to sell their curiously carved toy 
houses Yonder, behind the fir-trees, still stood his grandfather’s 
house, his mother’s father, but strangers dwelt in 1t now Chil 
dren came running to him, as he had once done, and wished to 
sell their wares. One of them offered him an Alpine rose. Rudy 
took the rose as a good omen, and thought of Babette Ele 
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quickly crossed the bridge where tHe two rivers flow into eack 
other. Here he found a walk overshadowed with large waluut 
trees, and their thick fohage formed a pleasant shade Very soon 
he perceived in the distance, waving flags, on which gnittered a 
white cross on a red ground—the standard of the Danes as well 
as of the Swiss—and before him lay Interlachen 

“ ¥t 1s really a splendid town, like none other that I have ever 
seen,” said Rudy to himself It was indeed a Swiss town in its 
holiday dress Not like many other towns, crowded with heavy 
stone houses, stiff and foreign-looking No, here it seemed as if 
the wooden houses on the hills had run into the valley, and placed 
themselves 1n rows and ranks by the side of the clear river, which 
rushes like an arrow in Its course The streets were rather uregu- 
lar, 1t 1s true, but still this added to their picturesque appearance. 
There was one street which Rudy thought the prettiest of them 
all, 1t had been built since he had visited the town when a hittle 
boy It seemed to him as if all the neatest and most curiously 
carved toy houses which his grandfather once kept in the large 
cupboard at home, had been brought out and placed in this spot, 
and that they had increased 1n size since then, as the old chestnut 
trees had done The houses were called hotels , the woodwork on 
the windows and balconies was curiously carved ‘The roofs were 
gaily painted, and before each house was a flower garden, which 
separated it from the macadamised high-road These houses all 
stood on the same side of the road, so that the fresh, green mea- 
dows, 1n which were cows grazing, with bells on their necks, were 
not hidden The sound of these bells 1s often heard amidst 
Alpine scenery These meadows were encircled by lofty hills, 
which receded a little in the centre, so that the most beautifully 
formed of Swiss mountains—the snow-crowned Jungfrau—could 
be distinctly seen glittering in the distance A number of elegantly 
dressed gentlemen and ladies from foreign lands, and crowds of 
country people from the neighbouring cantons, were assembled in 
the town Each marksman wore the number of hits he had made 
twisted in a garland round his hat Here were music and singing 
of all descriptions: hand-organs, trumpets, shouting, and noise. 
The houses and the bridges were adorned with verses and inscnip- 
tions. Flags and banners were waving. Shot after shot was fired, 
which was the best music to Rudy’s ears. And amidst all this 
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excitement he quite forgot Babette, onwhose account only he had 
come The shooters were thronging round the target, and Rudy 
was soon amongst them But when he took his turn to fire, he 
proved limself the best shot, for he always struck the bull’s-eye. 

“Who may that young stranger be?” was the inquiry on ali 
sides “He speaks French as it 1s spoken m the Swiss cantons” 

“And makes himself understood very well when he speaks 
German,” said some 

“He lived here, when a child, with his grandfather, in a house 
on the road to Grindelwald,” remarked one of the sportsmen 

And full of life was this young stranger , his -yes sparkled, his 
glance was steady, and his arm sure, therefore he always hit the 
mark. Good fortune gives courage, and Rudy was always cour- 
ageous Hesoon had a circle of fnends gathered round him. 
Every one noticed him, and did him homage Babette had quite 
vanished from his thoughts, when he was struck on the shoulder 
by a heavy hand, and a deep voice said to him 1n French, “ You 
are from the canton Valais” 

Rudy turned round, and beheld a man with a ruddy, pleasant 
face, and a stout figure It was the rich miller from Bex Huis 
broad, portly person, hid the slender, lovely Babette, but she 
came forward and glanced at him with her bnght, dark eyes. The 
rich miller was very much flattered at the thought that the young 
man, who was acknowledged to be the best shot, and was so 
praised by every one, should be from his own canton. Now was 
Rudy really fortunate he had travelled all this way to this place, 
and those he had forgotten were now come to seek him When 
country people go far from home, they often meet with those they 
know, and improve their acquaintance Rudy, by his shooting, 
had gained the first place in the shooting-match, just as the miller 
at home at Bex stood first, because of his money and his mill So 
the two men shook hands, which they had never done before. 
Babette, too, held out her hand to Rudy frankly, and he pressed 
it in his, and looked at her so earnestly, that she blushed deeply. 
The muller talked of the long journey they had travelled, and of 
the many towns they had seen It was his opinion that he had 
really made as great a journey as if he had travelled in a steam- 
ship, a railway carriage, or a post-chaise. 

“T¥ came by a much shorter way,” said Rudy, “I came over 
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the mountains. There is yo road sd high that a man may not 
venture upon it.” 

“Ah, yes, and break your neck,” said the miller; “and you 
look hike, one who will break his neck some day, yow are so 
daring ” 

‘‘Oh, nothing ever happens to a man if he has confidence in 
himself,” replied Rudy 

The miller’s relations at Interlachen, with whom the miller and 
Babette were staying, invited Rudy to visit them, when they found 
he came from the same canton as the miller It was a most 
pleasant visit Good fortune seem to follow him, as it does those 
who think and act for themselves, and who remember the proverb, 
‘Nuts are given to us, but they are not cracked for us” And 
Rudy was treated by the miller’s relations almost like one of the 
family, and glasses of wine were poured out to drink to the welfare 
of the best shooter Babette clinked glasses with Rudy, and he 
returned thanks for the toast In the evening they al! took a 
delightful walk under the walnut-trees, in front of the stately 
hotels , there were so many people, and such crowding, that Rudy 
was obliged to offer his arm to Babette Then he told her how 
happy 1t made him to meet peop:e from the canton Vaud,—for 
Vaud and Valais were neighbouring cantons He spoke of this 
pleasure so heartily that Babette could not resist giving lis arm 
a slight squeeze, and so they walked on together, and talked 
and chatted like old acquaintances Rudy felt inclined to laugh 
sometimes at the absurd dress and walk of the foreign ladies , but 
Babette did not wish to make fun of them, for she knew there 
must be some good, excellent people amongst them, she, hersclf, 
had a godmother, who was a high-born English lady Iighteen 
years before, when Babette was christened, this lady was staying 
at Bex, and she stood godmother for her, and gave her the valu- 
able brooch she now wore in her bosom, 

Her godmother had twice written to her, and this year she 
was expected to visit Interlachen with her two daughters, “but 
they are old-maids,” added Babette, who was only eighteen’ “ they 
are nearly thirty” Her sweet little mouth was never still a 
moment, and all that she said sounded in Rudy’s ears as matters 
of the greatest importance, and at last he told her what he was 
longing to tell How often he had been at Bex, how well he 
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knew the mull, and how often he had seen Babette, when most 
hkely she had not noticed him, and lastly, that full of many 
thoughts which he could not yet tell her, he had been to the mill 
on the evening when she and her father had started on their long 
journey, but not too far for him to find a way to overtake them. 
He told her all this, and a great deal more, he told her how much 
he could endure for her, and that 1t was to see Aer, and not the 
shooting-match, which had brought him to Interlachen. Babette 
became quite silent after hearing all this , 1t was almost too much, 
and it troubled her. 

And while they thus wandered on, the sun sunk behind the lofty 
mountains The Jungfrau stood out in brightness and splen- 
dour, as a back-ground to the green woods of the surrounding 
hills Every one stood still to look at the beautiful sight, Rudy 
and Babette among them 

“Nothing can be more beautiful than this,” said Babette. 

“ Nothing!” replied Rudy, looking at Babette 

“To-morrow I must return home,” remarked Rudy a few 
minutes afterwards 

‘Come and visit us at Bex,” whispered Babette, “ my father 
will be pleased to see you ” 


V @n the Wap Pome 


Oh, what a nuinber of things Rudy had to carry over the moun- 
tains, when he set out to return home! He had three silver cups, 
two handsome pistols, and a silver coffee-pot This latter would 
be useful when he began housekeeping But all these were not 
the heaviest weight he had to bear, something mightie: and more 
important he carned with him in his heart, over the high moun- 
tains, as he journeyed homeward 

The weather was dismally dark, and inclined to rain , the clouds 
hung low, like a mourning veil on the tops of the mountains, and 
shrouded their glittering peaks In the woods could be heard the 
sound of the axe and the heavy fall of the trunks of the trees, as 
they rolled down the slopes of the mountains Whenseen from the 
heights, the trunks of these trees looked like slender stems, but 
On a nearer inspection they were found to be large and strong 
enough for the masts of a ship The nver murmured monote 
nously, the wind whistled, and the clouds sailed along hurriedly. 
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Suddenly there appeared, close by Rudy's side, a young maiden ; 
he had not noticed her till she came quite near to him She was 
also going to ascend the mpuntain The maiden’s eyes shone with 
an uneagthly power, which obliged you to look into them, they 
were strange eyes,—clear, deep, and unfathomable 

“ Hast thou a lover?” asked Rudy; all his thoughts were 
naturally on love just then 

“‘T have none,” answered the maiden, with a laugh , it was as if 
she had not spoken the truth 

“Do not let us go such a long way round,” said she “We must 
keep to the left , 1t 1s much shorter” 

Ah, yes,” he replied, “and fall into some crevasse Do you 
pretend to be a guide, and not know the road better than that ?” 

“I know every step of the way,” sad she, “and my thoughts 
are collected, while yours are down in the valley yonder We 
should think of the Ice Maiden while we are up here, men say 
she 1s not kind to their race ” 

“TI fear her not,” said Rudy “She could not keep me when I 
was a child, I will not give myself up to her now I am a man” 

Darkness came on, the rain fell, and then it began to snow, and 
the whiteness dazzled the eyes 

“Give me your hand,” said the maiden, “I will help you to 
mount” And he felt the touch of her icy fingers 

“‘ You help me,” cried Rudy , “ I donot yet require a woman to 
help me to climb” And he stepped quickly forwards away from 
her 

The drifting snow-shower fell like a veil between them, the wind 
whistled, and behind him he could hear the maiden laughing and 
singing, and the sound was most strange to hear 

“Tt certainly must be a spectre or a servant of the Ice Maiden,” 
thought Rudy, who had heard such things talked about when he 
was a little boy, and had stayed all night on the mountain with the 
guides. 

The snow fell thicker than ever, the clouds lay beneath him, he 
looked back, there was no one to be seen, but he heard sounds of 
mocking laughter, which were not those of a human voice 

When Rudy at length reached the highest part of the mountain, 
where the path led down to the valley of the Rhone, the snow had 
ceased, and in the clear heavens he saw two bright stars twinkling, 
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They reminded him of Babette and of himself, and of his future 
happiness, and his heart glowed at the thought. 


a 


v VI Ghe Visit te the Mull z 


‘ What beautiful things you have brought home!” said his old 
foster-mother , and her strange-looking eagle-eyes sparkled, while 
she wriggled and twisted her skinny neck more quickly and 
strangely than ever “You have brought good luck with you, 
Rudy I must give you a kiss, my dear boy ” 

Rudy allowed himself to be kissed; but it could be seen by his 
countenance that he only endured the infliction as a homely duty. 

“ How handsome you are, Rudy!” said the old woman 

“Don’t flatter,” said Rudy, with a laugh, but still he was 
pleased 

“‘T must say once more,” said the old woman, “that you are 
very lucky” 

“Well, in that I believe you are nght,” said he, as he thought of 
Babette Never had he felt such a longing for that deep valley as 
he nowhad ‘They must have returned home by this time,” said 
he to himself, “it 1s already two days over the time which they 
fixed upon I must go to Bex” 

So Rudy set out to go to Bex, and when he armved there, he 
found the miller and his daughter at home ‘They received him 
kindly, and brought him many greetings from their friends at 
Interlachen Babette did not say much She seemed to have 
become quite silent, but her eyes spoke, and that was quite 
enough for Rudy The muller had generally a great deal to talk 
about, and seemed to expect that every one should listen to his 
jokes, and laugh at them, for was not he the rich miller? But now 
he was more inclined to hear Rudy’s adventures while hunting and 
travelling, and to listen to his descriptions of the difficulties the 
chamois-hunter has to overcome on the mountain-tops, or of the 
dangerous snow-drifts which the wind and weather cause to cling 
to the edges of the rocks, or to he in the form of a frail bndge 
over the abyss beneath The eyes of the brave Rudy sparkled as 
he descnbed the hfe of a hunter, or spoke of the cunning of the 
chamois and their wonderful leaps , also of the powerful fohn and 
the rolling avalanche He noticed that the more he descnbed, 
tl. more interested the muller became, especially when he spoke 
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of the fierce vulture and of fhe royal éagle. Not far from Bex, 
the canton Valais, was an eagle’s nest, most cunously built under 
a high, overhanging rock , In this nest was a young eagle; but 
who would venture to take it? A young Englishman hal offered 
Rudy a whole handful of gold, if he would bring him the young 
eagle alive. 

“There 1s a limit to everything,” was Rudy's reply “The 
eagle could not be taken, 1t would be folly to attempt it” 

The wine was passed round freely, and the conversation kept 
up pleasantly, but the evening seemed too short for Rudy, al- 
though it was midnight when he left the muller’s house, after this 
his first visit 

While the lights in the windows of the muller’s house still twin- 
kled through the green foliage, out through the open skylight came 
the parlour-cat on to the roof, and along the water-pipe walked the 
kitchen-cat to meet her 

“What 1s the news at the mill?” asked the parlour-cat ‘“ Here 
mn the house there is secret love-making going on, which the father 
knows nothing about Rudy and Babette have been treading on 
each other’s paws, under the table, all the evening They trod on 
my tail twice, but I did not mew, that would have attracted 
notice ” 

“Well, Z should have mewed,” said the kitchen-cat 

“What might suit the kitchen would not suit the parlour,” said 
the other “I am quite curious to know what the muller will say 
when he finds out this engagement ” 

Yes, indeed, what would the miller say? Rudy himself was 
anxious to know that, but to wait till the muller heard of it from 
Others was out of the question ‘Therefore, not many days after 
this visit, he was riding in the omnibus that runs between the two 
cantons, Valais and Vaud ‘These cantons are separated by the 
Rhone, over which is a bridge that unites them Rudy, as usual, 
had plenty of courage, and indulged in pleasant thoughts of the 
favourable answer he should receive that evening And when the 
omnibus returned, Rudy was again seated 1n it, going homewards, 
and at the same time the parlour-cat at the muller’s house ran out 
quickly, erying,— 

“Here, you from the kitchen, what do you think? The miller 
knows all v-w. Everything has come to a delightful end. Rudy 
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came here this evening, and'he and Babette had much whispering 
and secret conversation together. They stood in the path near 
the muiller’s room. I lay at their feet, but they had no eyes or 
thoughts.‘or me. 

“¢T will go to your father at once,’ said he, ‘it 1s the most 
honourable way ’ 

“ ¢Shall I go with you?’ asked Babette, ‘1t will give you cou- 
rage’ 

“¢T have plenty of courage,’ said Rudy, ‘ but if you are with 
me, he must be friendly, whether he says Yes or No’ 

‘¢So they turned to go in, and Rudy trod heavily on my tail; 
he certainly is very clumsy I mewed, but neither he nor Babette 
had any ears for mc ‘They opened the door, and entered together 
I was before them, and jumped on the back ofa chair I hardly 
know what Rudy said, but the miller flew into a rage, and threat- 
ened to kick him out of the house He told him he might go to 
the mountains, and look after the chamois, but not after our little 
Babette ” 

“ And what did they say? Did they speak?” asked the kitchen- 
cat 

“What did they say! why, all that people generally do say 
when they go a-wooing—‘I love her, and she loves me, and when 
there 1s milk in the can for one, there 1s milk 1n the can for two’ 

“¢ But she 1s so far above you,’ said the muller, ‘she has heaps 
of gold, as you know = You should not attempt to reach her’ 

“¢ There is nothing so high that a man cannot reach, if he will,’ 
answered Rudy, for he is a brave youth 

“* Yet you could not reach the young eagle,’ said the muller, 
laughing ‘ Babette is higher than the eagle’s nest’ 

“ ¢T will have them both,’ said Rudy 

“¢Very well, I will give her to you when you bring me the 
young eaglet alive,’ said the miller, and he laughed till the tears 
stood in his eyes ‘ But now I thank you for this visit, Rudy, and 
if you come to-morrow, you will find nobody at home. Good-bye, 
Rudy’ 

“Babette also wished him farewell, but her voice sounded as 
mournful as the mew of a little kitten that has lost its mother 

‘A promise 1s a promise between man and man,’ said Rudy, 
‘Vo not weep, Babette, I shall bring the young eagle.’ 
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“ ¢You will break your geck, I hope,’ said the miller, ‘and we 
shall be relieved from your company ’ 

“T call that kicking him out of the house,” said the parlour-cat. 
And now Rudy is gone, and Babette sits and weeps, evhile the 
miller sings German songs that he learnt on his journey, but I do 
not trouble myself on the matter,—it would be of no use” 

“ Yet, for all that, it 1s a very strange affair,” said the kitchen- 
cat. ° 





VII he Bagle’s Nest 

From the mountain-path came a joyous sound of some person 
whistling, and it betokened good humour and undaunted courage. 
It was Rudy, going to meet his fnend Vesinaud “ You must 
come and help,” said he “I want to carry off the young eaglet 
from the top of the rock We will take young Ragli with us” 

“Had you not better first try to take down the moon? That 
would be quite as easy a task,” suid Vesinaud ‘“ You seem to be 
in good spirits ” 

“Yes, indeed Iam _ Iam thinking of my wedding But to be 
serious, I will tell you all about it, and how I am situated ” 

Then he explained to Vesinaud and Ragh what he wished to 
do, and why 

“You are a daring fellow,” said they, ‘ but it 1s no use, you will 
break your neck 

“No one falls, unless he 1s afraid,” said Rudy. 

So at midnight they set out, carrying with them poles, ladders, 
and ropes The road lay amrist brushwood and underwood, over 
rolling stones, always upwards higher and higher in the dark night. 
Waters roared beneath them, or fell in cascades from above. 
Humid clouds were dnving through the air as the hunters reached 
the precipitous ledge of the rock It was even darker here, for 
the sides of the rocks almost met, and the hght penetrated only 
through a small opening at the top Ata little distance from the 
edge could be heard the sound of the roaring, foaming waters in 
the yawning abyss beneath them. ‘The three seated themselves 
on a stone, to await 1n stillness the dawn of day, when the parent 
eagle would fly out, as 1t would be necessary to shoot the old bird 
before they could think of gaming possessson of the young one 
Rudy sat motionless, as if he had been part of the stone os 

Rk 
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which he sat. He held his gun read to fire, with his eyes fixed 
steadily on the highest point of the cliff, where the eagle’s nest lay 
concealed beneath the overhanging rock 

The three hunters had a long time to wait At last they heard 
a rustling, whirring sound above them, and a large hovering object 
darkened the air Two guns were ready to aim at the dark body 
of the eagle as it rose from the nest Then a shot was fired, for 
an instant the bird fluttered its wide-spreading wings, and seemed 
as if it would fill up the whole of the chasm, and drag down the 
hunters in its fall But it was not so, the eagle sunk gradually 
into the abyss beneath, and the branches of trees and bushes were 
broken by its weight Then the hunters roused themselves 
three of the longest ladders were brought and bound together, 
the topmost ring of these ladders would just reach the edge of 
the rock which hung over the abyss, but no farther The pomt 
beneath which the eagle’s nest lay sheltered was much higher, and 
the sides of the rock were as smooth as a wall After consulting 
together, they determined to bind together two more ladders, and 
to hoist them over the cavity, and so form a communication with 
the three beneath them, by binding the upper ones to the lower 
With great difficulty they contrived to drag the two ladders over 
the rock, and there they hung for some moments, swaying over 
the abyss, but no sooner had they fastened them together, than 
Rudy placed his foot on the lowest step 

It was a bitterly cold morning , clouds of mist were nsing from 
beneath, and Rudy stood on the lower step of the ladder as a fly 
rests on a piece of swinging straw, which a bird may have dropped 
from the edge of the nest it was building on some tall factory 
chimney, but the fly could fly away if the straw were shaken, 
Rudy could only break his neck The wind whistled around him, 
and beneath him the waters of the abyss, swelled by the thawing 
of the glaciers, those palaces of the Ice Maiden, foamed and 
roared in their rapid course When Rudy began to ascend, the 
ladder trembled hke the web of a spider, when it draws out the 
fong, delicate threads , but as soon as he reached the fourth of the 
ladders, which had been bound together, he felt more confidence, 
——he knew that they had been fastened securely by skilful hands. 
The fifth ladder, that appeared to reach the nest, was supported 
by th sides of the rock, yet it swung to and fro, and flapped 
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about hike a slender reed, gnd as if & had been bound by fishing 
lines. It seemed a most dangerous undertaking to ascend it, but 
Rudy knew how to climb ; he had learnt that from the cat, and he 
had no fear He did not observe Vertigo, who stood ¢n the air 
behind him, trying to lay hold of him with his outstretched poly- 
pus arms 

When at length he stood on the topmost step of the ladder, 
he found that he was still some distance below the nest, and not 
even able to see into it Only by using his hands and climbing 
could he possibly reach it He tried the strength of the stunted 
trees, and the thick underwood upon which the nest rested, and of 
which it was formed, and finding they woald support his weight, 
he grasped them firmly, and swung himself up from the ladder tll 
lus head and breast were above the nest, and then what an over- 
powering stench came from it, for in it lay the putrid remains of 
lambs, chamois, and birds Vertigo, although he could not reach 
him, blew the poisonous vapour in his face, to make him giddy 
and faint , and beneath, in the dark, yawning deep, on the rushing 
waters, sat the Ice Maiden, with her long, pale, green hair falling 
around her, and her death-like eyes fixed upon him, lke the two 
barrels of agun “J have thee now,” she cried 

In a corner of the eagle’s nest sat the young eaglet, a large and 
powerful bird, though still unable to fly Rudy fixed his eyes 
upon it, held on by one hand with all his strength, and with the 
other threw a nooze round the young eagle The string slipped 
toits legs Rudy tightened it, and thus secured the bird alive 
Then flinging the sling over his shoulder, so that the creature hung 
a good way down behind him, he prepared to descend with the 
help of a rope, and his foot soon touched safely the highest step 
of the ladder Then Rudy, remembering his early lesson in 
climbing, “ Hold fast, and do not fear,” descended carefully down 
the ladders, and at last stood safely on the ground with the young 
living eaglet, where he was received with loud shouts of joy and 
congratulations. 


VIII. GAhat fresh nelos the Parlour-Cat Had to tell 
“ There is what you asked for,” said Rudy, as he entered the 
muller’s house at Bex, and placed on the floor a large basket. 
He removed the hd as he spoke, and a pair of vellow eyes, 
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encircled by a black ning, stared forth with a wild, fiery glance, 
that seemed ready to burn and destroy all that came in its way. 
Its short, strong, beak was open, ready to bite, and on its red 
throat were short feathers, like stubble - 

‘The young eaglet!’’ cried the muller 

Babette screamed, and started back, while her eyes wandered 
from Rudy to the bird in astonishment. 

“You are not to be discouraged by difficulties, I see,” said the 
miller 

‘ And you will keep your word,” replied Rudy “Each has his 
own characteristic, whether it 1s honour or courage ” 

“But how is it you did not break your neck?” asked the 
miller 

‘ Because I held fast,” answered Rudy, “and I mean to hold 
fast to Babette ” 

“ You must get her first,” said the muller, laughing ; and Babette 
thought this a very good sign 

“We must take the bird out of the basket,” said she “ It1s 
getting nto a rage, how its eyes glare How did you manage to 
conquer 1t?” 

Then Rudy had to describe his adventure, and the muller’s eyes 
opened wide as he listened 

“With your courage and your good fortune you might win three 
wives,” said the muller 

€ Oh, thank you,” cned Rudy. 

‘But you have not won Babette yet,” said the muller, slapping 
the young Alpine hunter on the shoulder playfully 

“‘Have you heard the fresh news at the mill?” asked the 
parlour-cat of the kitchen-cat ‘“‘ Rudy has brought us the young 
eagle, and he 1s to take Babette in exchange They kissed each 
other in the presence of the old man, which 1s as good as an 
engagement He was quite civil about it, drew 1n his claws, and 
took his afternoon nap, so that the two were left to sit and wag 
their tails as much as they pleased They have so much to talk 
about that it will not be finished till Christmas.” Neither was it 
Gnished till Christmas 

The wind whirled the faded, fallen leaves , the snow dnfted i 
the valleys, as well as upon the mountains, and the Ice Maiden 
sat in the stately palace which, in winter time, she generally 
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occupied. The perpendic@lar rocks were covered with shppery . 
ice, and where in summer the stream from the rocks had left 
a watery veil, icicles large* and heavy hung from the trees, while 
the snowpowdered fir-trees were decorated with fantastic garlands 
of crystal The Ice Maiden rode on the howling wind across 
the deep valleys, the country, as far as Bex, was covered with a 
carpet of snow, so that the Ice Maiden could follow Rudy, and 
see him, when he visited the mill, and while in the room at the 
muiller’s house, where he was accustomed to spend so much of his 
time with Babette The wedding was to take place in the follow- 
summer, and they heard enough of it, for so many of their fnends 
spoke of the matter 

Then came sunshine to the mill. The beautiful Alpine roses 
bloomed, and joyous, laughing Babette, was like the early spring, 
which makes all the birds sing of summer time and bridal days 

“ How those two do sit and chatter together,” said the parlour- 
cat, “I have had enough of their mewing.” 


IX, Che kee Maiden. 


The walnut and chestnut trees, which extend from the bridge of 
St. Maurice, by the river Rhone, to the shores of the lake of 
Geneva, were already covered with the delicate green garlands 
of early spring, Just bursting into bloom, while the Rhone ryshed 
wildly from its source among the green glaciers which form the 
ice palace of the Ice Maiden. She sometimes allows herself to 
be carried by the keen wind to the lofty snow-fields, where she 
stretches herself in the sunshine on the soft snowy cushions From 
thence she throws her far-seeing glance into the deep valley beneath, 
where human beings are busily moving about hke ants on a stone 
in the sun. “Spirits of strength, as the children of the sun call 
you,” cried the Ice Maiden, “ye are but worms! Let but a 
snow-ball roll, and you and your houses and your towns are crushed 
and swept away” And she raised her proud head, and looked 
around her with eyes that flashed death from their glance, From 
the valley came a rumbling sound, men were busily at work 
blasting the rocks to form tunnels, and laying down roads for the 
railway ‘They are playing at work underground, lke moles,” 
said she. “They are digging passages beneath the earth, and the 
noise 1s like the reports of cannons. I shall throw down my 
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- palaces, for the clamour 1s louder than The roar of thunder” Then 
there ascended ftom the valley a thick vapour, which waved itself 
in the air like a fluttering veil It rose, as a plume of feathers, 
from a steam engine, to which, on the lately-opened railway, a 
string of carnages was linked, carnage to carnage, looking like a 
winding serpent The train shot past with the speed of an arrow 
“ They play at being {nasters down there, those spints of strength!” 
exclaimed the Ice Maiden, “but the powers of nature are still 
the rulers” And she laughed and sang till her voice sounded 
through the valley, and people said it was the rolling of an 
avalanche But the children of the sun sang in louder strains 
in praise of the mind of man, which can span the sea as with a 
yoke, can level mountains, and fill up valleys It 1s the power of 
thought which gives man the mastery over nature 

Just at this moment there came across the snow-field, where the 
Ice Maiden sat, a party of travellers They had bound themselves 
fast to each other, so that they looked like one large body on the 
slippery plains of ice encircling the deep abyss 

“Worms !” exclaimed the Ice Maiden “You, the lords of the 
powers of nature!” And she turned away and looked maliciously 
at the deep valley where the railway train was rushing by “There 
they sit, these thoughts!” she exclaamed ‘There they sit in their 
power over nature’s strength I see them all One sits proudly 
apart, like a king, others sit together in a group, yonder, half of 
them are asleep , and when the steam dragon stops, they will get 
out and go their way The ¢houghts go forth into the world,” and 
she laughed 

“There goes another avalanche,” said those in the valley 
beneath 

“Tt will not reach us,” said two who sat together behind 
the steam dragon “Two hearts and one beat,” as people say. 
They were Rudy and Babette, and the miller was with them. 
“YT am like the luggage,” said he, “I am here as a necessary 
appendage ” 

“There sit those two,” said the Ice Maiden ‘“ Many a chamois 
have Icrushed Millions of Alpine roses have I snapped and 
proken off, not aroot have I spared I know them all, and their 
thoughts, those spirits of strength!” agd again she laughed 

“Theré rolls another avalanche,” said those 1n the valley. 
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X. She Godmother. ; 

At Montreux, one of the towns which encircle the north-east 
part of the lake of Geneva, lived Babette’s godmother, the noble 
English lady, with her daughters and a young relative They had 
only lately arnved, yet the miller had paid them a visit, and 
informed them of Babette’s engagement toe Rudy The whole 
story of their meeting at Interlachen, and his brave adventure 
with the eaglet, were related to them, and they were all very much 
interested, and as pleased about Rudy and Babette as the muller 
himself The three were invited to come to Montreux, it was 
but nght for Babette to become acquainted with her godmother, 
who wished to see her very much A steam-boat started from the 
town of Villeneuve, at one end of the lake of Geneva, and arrived 
at Bernex, a little town beyond Montreux, in about half an hour. 
And 1n this boat, the miller, with his daughter and Rudy, set out 
to visit her godmother They passed the coast which has been so 
celebrated in song Here, under the walnut-trees, by the deep 
blue lake, sat Byron, and wrote his melodious verses about the 
prisoner confined in the gloomy castle of Chillon Here, where 
Clarens, with 1ts weeping-willows, 1s reflected in the clear water, 
wandered Rousseau, dreaming of Heloise The nver Rhone glides 
gently by beneath the lofty snow-capped hills of Savoy, and not 
far from its mouth lies a little island in the lake, so small that, 
seen from the shore, it looks like a ship The surfate of the 
island is rocky , and, about a hundred years ago, a lady caused 
the ground to be covered with earth, in which three acacia-trees 
were planted, and the whole enclosed with stone walls The 
acacia-trees now overshadow every part of the island Babette 
was enchanted with the spot, it seemed to her the most beautiful 
object in the whole voyage, and she thought how much she should 
hke toland there But the steam-ship passed it by, and did not 
stop till 1t-reached Bernex The little party walked slowly from 
this place to Montreux, passing the sun-lit walls with which the 
vineyards of the little mountain town of Montreux are surrounded, 
and peasants’ houses, overshadowed by fig-trees, with gardens in 
which grow the laurel and the cypress 

Halfway up the hull stood the boarding-house in which Babette’s 
godmother resided. She was received most cordially, her god- 
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mother was a very friendly woman, with a round, smiling coun- 
tenance When a child, her head must have resembled one of 
Raphael’s cherubs, it was still an angelic face, with its white 
locks of silvery hair The daughters were tall, elegant, slender 
maidens 

The young cousin, whom they had brought with them, was 
dressed in white from head to foot , he had golden hair and golden 
whiskers, large enough to be divided amongst three gentlemen, 
and he began immediately to pay the greatest attention to Babette 

Richly bound books, note-paper, and drawings, lay on the large 
table The balcony window stood open, and from it could be 
seen the beautiful wide extended lake, the water so clear and still, 
that the mountains of Savoy, with their villages, woods, and snow- 
crowned peaks, were clearly reflected in it 

Rudy, who was usually so lively and brave, did not 1n the least 
feel himself at home , he acted as if he were walking on peas, over 
a slippery floor How long and wearisome the time appeared, it 
was like being in a treadmill And then they went out for a walk, 
which was very slow and tedious Two steps forward and one 
backwards had Rudy to take to keep pace with the others They 
walked down to Chillon, and went over the old castle on the rocky 
island They saw the implements of torture, the deadly dungeons, 
the rusty fetters in the rocky walls, the stone benches for those 
condemned to death, the trap-doors through which the unhappy 
creatures were hurled upon iron spikes, and impaled ahve They 
called looking at all these a pleasure It certainly was the nght 
place to visit Byron’s poetry had made it celebrated in the 
world Rudy could only feel that 1t was a place of execution. 
He leaned against the stone framework of the window, and gazed 
down mto the deep, blue water, and over to the little island with 
the three acacias, and wished himself there, away and free from 
the whole chattering party. But Babette was most unusually 
lively and good tempered 

“IT have been so amused,” she said 

The cousin had found her quite perfect. 

“He 1s a perfect fop,” said Rudy, and this was the first time 
Rudy had said anything that did not please Babette 

The Englishman had made her a present of a little book, ar 
temembrance of their visit to Chillon. It was Byron’s poem, 
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“The Pnsoner of Chillon, translated into French, so that Babette 
tould read 1t. . 

“The book may be very good,” said Rudy; “ but that finely 
combed fellow who gave it to you 1s not worth much ” © 

‘He looks something hke a flour-sack without any flour,” said 
the muller, laughing at his own wit. Rudy laughed, too, for so 
had he appeared to him 


XI She Cousin. 


When Rudy went a few days after to pay a visit to the mill, he 
found the young Englishman there Babette was just thinking of 
preparing some trout to set before him. She understood well how 
to garnish the dish with parsley, and make it look quite tempting. 
Rudy thought all this quite unnecessary What did the English- 
man want there? What was he about? Why should he be 
entertained, and waited upon by Babette? Rudy was jealous, 
and that made Babette happy It amused her to discover all 
the feelings of his heart, the strong points and weak ones. 
Love was to her as yet only a pastime, and she played with Rudy's 
whole heart At the same time it must be acknowledged that her 
fortune, her whole life, her inmost thoughts, her best and most 
noble feelings in this world were all for him Still the more 
gloomy he looked, the more her eyes laughed She could almost 
have kissed the fair Englishman, with the golden whiskers, if by 
so doing she could hive put Rudy in a rage, and made him run 
out of the house That would have proved how much he loved 
her. All this was not right in Babette, but she was only nineteen 
years of age, and she did not reflect on what she did, neither did 
she think that her conduct would appear to the young Englishman 
as light, and not even becoming the modest and much-loved 
daughter of the miller 

The mull at Bex stood in the highway, which passes under the 
snow-clad mountains, and not far from a rapid mountain-stream, 
whose waters seemed to have been lashed into a foam hke soap- 
suds This stream, however, did not pass near enough to the 
mull, and therefore the mull-wheel was turned by a smaller stream 
which tumbled down the rocks on the opposite side, where it wag 
opposed by a stone mull-dam, and obtained greater strength and 
speed, till it fell into a large basin, and from thence through 
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a channel to the mill-wheel This charinel sometimes overflowed, 
and made the pcth so slippery that any one passing that way 
might easily fall m, and be carried towards the mull-wheel with 
frightful rapidity. Such a catastrophe nearly happened: to the 
young Enghshman He had dressed himself in white clothes, like 
a muller’s man, and was climbing the path to the miller’s house, 
but he had never beer taught to climb, and therefore slipped, and 
nearly went in head-foremost He managed, however, to scramble 
out with wet sleeves and bespattered trousers Still, wet and 
splashed with mud, he contrived to reach Babette’s window, to 
which he had been guided by the light that shone from it Here 
he climbed the old linden-tree that stood near it, and began to 
imitate the voice of an owl, the only bird he could venture to 
mimic Babette heard the noise, and glanced through the thin 
window curtain , but when she saw the man 1n white, and guessed 
who he was, her little heart beat with terror as well as anger 
She quickly put out the light, felt if the fastening of the window 
was secure, and then left him to howl as long as he hked How 
dreadful it would be, thought Babette, if Rudy were here in the 
house But Rudy was not inthe house No, it was much worse, 
he was outside, standing just under the linden-tree He was 
speaking loud, angry words He could fight, and there might be 
murder! Babette opened the window in alarm, and called Rudy’s 
name, she told him to go away, she did not wish him to remain 
there. 

“You do not wish me to stay,” cried he, “then this is an 
appointment you expected—this good friend whom you prefer to 
me Shame on you, Babette!” 

“You are detestable!” exclaimed Babette, bursting into tears, 
“Go away I hate you” 

“TI have not deserved this,” said Rudy, as he turned away, hig 
cheeks burning, and his heart like fire 

Babette threw herself on the bed, and wept bitterly. ‘So much 
as I loved thee, Rudy, and yet thou canst think ill of me” 

Thus her anger broke forth, it relieved her, however otherwise 
she would have been more deeply grieved , but now she could sleep 
soundly, as youth only can sleep. 
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Rudy left Bex, and tooR his way home along the mountain-pats, 
The ait was fresh, but cold , for here, amidst the deep snow, the 
Ice Maiden reigned He was so high up that the large trees be- 
neath him, with their thick follage, appeared like garden plants, 
and the pines and bushes even less ‘The Alpine roses grew near 
the snow, which lay in detached stripes, and looked lke linen 
laid out to bleach A blue gentian grew in his path, and he 
crushed it with the butt end of his gun A little higher up, he 
espied two chamois Rudy’s eyes glistened, and his thoughts flew 
at once in a different direction, but he was not near enough to 
take asure aim He ascended still higher, to a spot where a few 
rough blades of grass grew between the blocks of stone and the 
chamois passed quietly on over the snow-fields Rudy walked 
hurriedly, while the clouds of mist gathered round him Suddenly 
he found himself on the brink of a precipitous rock The rain was 
falling in torrents He felt a burning thirst, his head was hot, and 
his limbs trembled with cold He seized his hunting-flask, but it 
was empty, he had not thought of filling it before ascending the 
mountain He had never been 1ll in his life, nor ever experienced 
such sensations as those he now felt He was so tired that he 
could scarcely resist lying down at his full length to sleep, although 
the ground was flooded with the rain Yet when he tried to rouse 
himself a little, every object around him danced and trembled 
before his eyes 

Suddenly he observed, in the doorway of a hut newly built 
under the rock, a young maiden He did not remember having 
seen this hut before, yet there it stood, and he thought, at 
first, that the young maiden was Annette, the schoolmaster’s 
daughter, whom he had once kissed in the dance The maiden 
was not Annette, yet it seemed as if he had seen her somewhere 
before, perhaps near Grindelwald, on the evening of his return 
home from Interlachen, after the shooting-match, 

“‘ How did you come here?” he asked. 

“I am at home,” she replied , “I am watching my flocks,” 

“Your flocks!” he exclaimed, “where do they find pasture? 
There is nothing here but snow and rocks ” 

“ Much you know of what grows here,” she replied, laughing, 
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~ Not far beneath us there is beautiful pasture-land. My goats go 
there. I tend them carefully; I never miss one. What 1s once 
mine remains mine ” ; 

“ You dre bold,” said Rudy r 

‘‘ And so are you,” she answered 

“ Have you any milk in the house?” he asked, “if so, give me 
some to drink, my thyrst 1s intolerable ” 

“T have something better than milk,” she replied, “which I will 
give you Some travellers who were here yesterday with their 
guide left behind them half a flask of wine, such as you have 
never tasted They will not come back to fetch it, I know, and I 
shall not dnnk it, so you shall have it.” 

Then the maiden went to fetch the wine, poured some into a 
wooden cup, and offered it to Rudy. 

“‘ How good it 1s!” said he, “I have never before tasted such 
warm, Invigorating wine” And his eyes sparkled with new hfe, 
a glow diffused itself over his frame, 1t seemed as if every sorrow, 
every oppression were banished from his mind, and a fresh, free 
nature were stirmng within him “ You are surely Annette, the 
schoolmaster’s daughter,” cried he, “will you give me a kiss?” 

“Yes, if you will give me that beautiful ring which you wear on 
your finger ” 

My betrothal nng?” he replied 

“Yes, just so,” said the maiden, as she poured out some more 
wine, and held it to his lips Again he drank, and a living joy 
streamed through every vein 

‘The whole world is mine, why therefore should I grieve ?” 
thought he “ Everything 1s created for our enjoyment and happ: 
ness The stream of life is a stream of happiness, let us flow on 
with it to yoy and felicity ” 

Rudy gazed on the young maiden, it was Annette, and yet it 
was not Annette still less did he suppose it was the spectral 
phantom, whom he had met near Gnndelwald The maiden up 
here on the mountain was fresh as the new fallen snow, blooming 
as an Alpine rose, and as nimble footed as a young kid. Stull, 
she was one of Adam’s race, like Rudy He flung his arms round 
the beautiful beng, and gazed into her wonderfully clear eyes,— 
only for a moment, but in that moment words cannot express the 
effect of his gaze. Was it the spit of life or of death that over 
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powered him? Was he gsing higher, or sinking lower and lower 
into the deep, deadly abyss? He knew not, hut the walls of ice 
shone like blue-green glass, innumerable clefts yawned around 
him, and the water drops tinkled hke the chiming of clurch bells, 
aud shone clearly as pearls in the light of a pale-blue flame. The 
Tce Maiden, for she 1t was, kissed him, and her kiss sent a chill 
as of ice through his whole frame A cry of agony escaped from 
him, he struggled to get free, and tottefed from her For a 
moment all was dark before his eyes, but when he opened them 
@gain it was light, and the Alpine maiden had vamshed The 
powers of evil had played their game, the sheltering hut was no 
more to be seen ‘The water tnckled down the naked sides of 
the rocks, and snow lay thickly all around Rudy shivered with 
cold , he was wet through to the skin, and his ring was gone,— 
the betrothal ring that Babette had given him _ His gun lay near 
him in the snow , he took it up and tried to discharge it, but 1t 
missed fire. Heavy clouds lay on the mountain clefts, hike firm 
masses of snow Upon one of these Vertigo sat, lurking after his 
powerless prey, and from beneath came a sound as if a piece of 
rock had fallen from the cleft, and was crushing everything that 
stood in its way or opposed its course 

But, at the muller's, Babette sat alone and wept Rudy had not 
been to see her for six days He, who was in the wrong, and who 
ought to ask her forgiveness, for did she not love him with her 
whole heart ? 





XIII At the Pill 


“What strange creatures human beings are,” said the parlour- 
cat to the kitchen-cat , “ Babette and Rudy have fallen out with 
each other She sits and cries, and he thinks no more about her ” 

“That does not please me to hear,” said the kitchen-cat 

Nor me either,” replied the parlour-cat , “but I do not take it 
to heart. Babette may fall mn love with the red whiskers, if she 
likes, but he has not been since he tried to get on the roof.” 

The powers of evil carry on their game both around us and 
within us Rudy knew this, and thought a great deal about it 
What was it that had happened to him on the mountain? Wasit 
really a ghostly apparition, or a fever dream? Rudy knew 
pothing of fever, or any other ailment. But, while he judged 
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Babette, he began to examine, his own conduct. He had allowed 
wild thoughts to chase each other in his heart, and a fierce tornado 
to break loose. ‘Could he confess to Babette, deed, every 
thought which in the hour of temptation might have led him to 
wrong doing? He had lost her ring, and that very loss had won 
him back to her Could she expect him to confess? He felt as 
if his heart would break while he thought of it, and while so many 
memories lingered on his mind He saw her again, as she once 
stood before him, a laughing, spirited child, many loving words, 
which she had spoken to him out of the fulness of her love, came 
like a ray of sunshine into his heart, and soon 1t was all sunshine 
as he thought of Babette But she must also confess she was 
wrong , that she should do 

He went to the mill—he went to confession It began with 
a kiss, and ended with Rudy being considered the offender It 
was such a great fault to doubt Babette’s truth—it was most 
abominable of him Such mistrust, such violence would cause 
them both great unhappiness This certainly was very true, she 
knew that, and therefore Babette preached him a little sermon, 
with which she was herself much amused, and during the preach- 
ing of which she looked quite lovely She acknowledged, how- 
ever, that on one point Rudy was mght Her godmother’s 
nephew was a fop she intended to burn the book which he had 
given her, so that not the slightest thing should remain to remind 
her of him 

‘Well, that quarrel is all over,” said the parlour-cat ‘‘ Rudy is 
come back, and they are friends again, which they say 1s the 
greatest of all pleasures ” 

“T heard the rats say one might,” said the kitchen-cat, “that 
the greatest pleasure in the world was to eat tallow candles and 
to feast on rancid bacon. Which are we to believe, the rats or the 
lovers?” 

“Neither of them,” said the parlour-cat, “it 1s always the 
safest plan to believe nothing you hear ” 

The greatest happiness was coming tor Rudy and Babette The 
happy day, as it is called, that 1s, ther wedding-day, was near at 
hand. They were not to be married at the church at Bex, nor at 
the muller’s house , Babette’s godmother wished the nuptials to be 
solemnized at Montreux, in the pretty little church in that town, 
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The muller was very anxious that*this arrangement should be 
agreed to He alone knew what the newly-marned couple would 
receive from Babette’s godmother, and he knew also that it was a 
wedding present well worth a concession ‘The day*was fixed, 
and they were to travel as far as Villeneuve the evening before, to 
be in time for the steamer which sailed in the morning for Mon- 
treux, and the godmother’s daughters were to dress and adorn the 
bride 

“Here in this house there ought to be a wedding-day kept,” 
said the parlour-cat, “or else I would not give a mew for the 
whole affair ” 

“There is going to be great feasting,” replied the kitchen-cat. 
“Ducks and pigeons have been killed, and a whole roebuck 
hangs on the wall It makes me lick my hps when I think of it.” 

“To-morrow morning they will begin the journey ” 

Yes, to-morrow! And this evening, for the last time, Rudy 
and Babette sat in the miller’s house as an engaged couple. 
Outside, the Alps glowed in the evening sunset, the evening bells 
chimed, and the children of the sunbeam sang, “ Whatever 
happens 1s best ” 


XIV. fight Vistons 


The sun had gone down, and the clouds lay low on the valley 
of the Rhone The wind blew from the south across the moun- 
tayns , 1t was an African wind, a wind which scattered the clouds 
for a moment, and then suddenly fell The broken clouds hung 
in fantastic forms upon the wood-covered hulls by the rapid Rhone. 
They assumed the shapes of antediluvian animals, of eagles 
hovering 1n the air, of frogs leaping over a marsh, and then sunk 
down upon the rushing stream and appeared to sail upon it, 
although floating in the air An uprooted fir-tree was being 
carried away by the current, and marking out its path by eddying 
circles on the water Vertigo and his sisters were dancing upon 
it, and raising these circles on the foaming river The moon 
lighted up the snow on the mountain-tops, shone on the dark 
woods, and on the drifting clouds those fantastic forms which at 
night might be taken for spirits of the powers of nature. The 
mountain-dweller saw them through the panes of his little window. 
They sailed in hosts before the Ice Maiden as she came out of hes 
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palace of ice. Then she seated herself on the trunk of the fir-tree 
as on a broken skiff, and the water from the glaciers carried her 
down the river to the open lake 

“ The wedding guests are coming,” sounded from air and sea, 
These were the sights and sounds without, within there were 
visions, for Babette had a wonderful dream She dreamt that she 
had been married to Rudy for many years, and that, one day 
when he was out chamois hunting, and she alone in their dwelling 
at home, the young Englishman with the golden whiskers sat with 
her His eyes were quite eloquent, and his words possessed a 
magic power, he offered her his hand, and she was obliged to 
follow him They went out of the house and stepped downwards, 
always downwards, and it seemed to Babette as if she had a weight 
on her heart which continually grew heavier She felt she was 
committing a sin against Rudy, a sin against God Suddenly she 
found herself forsaken, her clothes torn by the thorns, and her 
hair grey , she looked upwards in her agony, and there, on the 
edge of the rock, she espied Rudy She stretched out her arms 
to him, but she did not venture to call him or to pray, and had 
she called him, it would have been useless, for 1t was not Rudy, 
“only his hunting coat and hat hanging on an alpenstock, as the 
hunters sometimes arrange them to deceive the chamois “Oh!” 
she exclaimed in her agony , “oh, that I had died on the happiest 
day of my life, my wedding-day O my God, 1t would have been 
a mercy and a blessing had Rudy travelled far away from me, and 
I had never known him None know what will happen in the 
future” And then, in ungodly despair, she cast herself down into 
the deep rocky gulf The spell was broken, a cry of terror 
escaped her, and she awoke 

The dream was over, 1t had vamshed But she knew she had 
dreamt something fnghtful about the young Enghshman, yet 
months had passed since she had seen him or even thought of 
him Was he still at Montreux, and should she meet him there 
on her wedding-day? A slight shadow passed over her pretty 
mouth as she thought of this, and she knit her brows, but the 
smile soon returned to her lip, and joy sparkled in her eyes, for 
this was the morning of the day on which she and Rudy were to 
be marned, and the sun was shining brightly. Rudy was already 
in the parlour when she entered it, and they very soon started for 
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Villeneuve Both of they, were overflowing with happiness, and 
the miller was in the best of tempers, laughing and merry, he 
was a good, honest soul, gnd a kind father 

“Now we are masters of the house,” said the parlouf-cat. 


XV. @he Conclusion 


{t was early in the afternoon, and just at dinner-time, when 
the three joyous travellers reached Villeneuve. After dinner, the 
miller placed himself im the arm-chair, smoked his pipe, and 
had alittle nap The bridal pair went arm-in-arm out through the 
town and along the high road, at the foot of the wood-covered 
rocks, and by the deep, blue lake 

The grey walls, and the heavy clumsy-looking towers of the 
gloomy castle of Chillon, were reflected in the clear flood The 
little island, on which grew the three acactas, lay at a short distance, 
looking like a bouquet msing from the lake ‘“ How delightful it 
must be to live there,” said Babette, who again felt the greatest 
wish to visit the island, and an opportunity offered to gratify her 
wish at once, for on the shore lay a boat, and the rope by which it 
was moored could be very easily loosened They saw no one 
near, So they took possession of it without asking permission of any 
one, and Rudy could row very well The oars divided the pliant 
water like the fins of a fish—that water which, with all its yield- 
ing softness, 1s so strong to bear and to carry, so mild and smiling 
when at rest, and yet so terrible in its destroying power A white 
streak of foam followed 1n the wake of the boat, which, in a few 
minutes, carried them both to the little island, where they went on 
shore, but there was only just room enough for two to dance 
Rudy swung Babette round two or three times, and then, hand-in 
hand, they sat down on a little bench under the drooping acacia- 
tree, and looked into each other’s eyes, while everything around 
them glowed in the rays of the setting sun 

The fir-tree forests on the mountains were covered with a purple 
hue like the heather bloom, and where the woods terminated, and 
the rocks became prominent, they looked almost transparent in 
the mch crimson glow of the evening sky. The surface of the 
lake was like a bed of pink rose-leaves 

As the evening advanced, the shadows fell upon the snow-capped 
mountains of Savoy, painting them 1m colours of deep blue, while 
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their topmost peaks glowed like red lava, and for a moment this 
light was reflected on the cultivated parts of the mountains, making 
them appear as if newly nsen from the Inp of earth, and giving to 
the snow-crested peak of the Dent du Midi the appearance of the 
full moon as it nses above the honzon 

Rudy and Babette felt that they had never seen the Alpine glow 
in such perfection before ‘ How very beautiful it 1s, and what 
happiness to be here!” exclaimed Babette 

“ Earth has nothing more to bestow upon me,” said Rudy, an 
evening like this 1s worth a whole hfe Often have I reahzed my 
good fortune, but never more than in this moment I feel that if 
my existence were to end now, I should still have lived a happy 
ufe What a glorious world this 1s, one day ends, and another 
begins even more beautiful than the last How infinitely good 
God 1s, Babette!” 

“ T have such complete happiness in my hcart,” said she 

‘Earth has no more to bestow,” answered Rudy And then 
came the sound of the evening bells, borne upon the breeze over 
the mountains of Switzerland and Savoy, while still, in the golden 
splendour of the west, stood the dark blue mountains of Jura 

“God grant you all that 1s bnghtest and best!” exclaimed 
Babette 

“He will,” said Rudy ‘“ Hewill to-morrow To-morrow you 
will be wholly mine, my own sweet wife ” 

“The boat!” cned Babette, suddenly The boat in which 
they were to return had broken loose, and was floating away from 
the island 

“TI will fetch it back,” said Rudy , throwing off his coat and 
boots, he sprang into the lake, and swam with strong efforts 
towards it 

The dark-blue water, from the glaciers of the mountains, was 
icy cold and very deep Rudy gave but one glance into the 
water beneath, but in that one glance he saw a gold ming rolling, 
glittering, and sparkling before him. His engaged ring came into 
his mind , but this was larger, and spread into a glittering circle, in 
which appeared a clear glacier Deep chasms yawned around it, 
the water-drops glittered as if hghted with blue flame, and tinkled 
like the chiming of church bells In one moment he saw what 
would require many words to describe. Young hunters, and 
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young maidens—men and» women who had sunk in the deep 
chasms of the glaciers—stood before him here an life-like forms, 
with open eyes, and smiles on thew hps, and far beneath them 
could be heard the chiming of the church bells of buned villages, 
where the villagers knelt beneath the vaulted arches of churches 
in which 1ce-blocks formed the organ pipes, and the mountain 
stream the music 

On the clear, transparent ground sat the Ice Maiden. She 
raised herself towards Rudy, and kissed his feet; and instantly a 
cold, deathly chill, lke an electric shock, passed through his 
imbs Ice or fire! It was impossible to tell, the shock was so 
instantaneous 

“Mine! mine!” sounded around him, and within hm; “] 
kissed thee when thou wert a little child I once kissed thee on 
the mouth, and now I have kissed thee from heel to toe, thou 
art wholly mine” And then he disappeared in the clear, blue 
water 

All was still The church bells were silent, the last tone 
floated away with the last red glimmer on the evening clouds. 
‘Thou art mine,” sounded from the depths below, but from the 
heights above, from the eternal world, also sounded the words, 
“Thou art mine!” Happy was he thus to pass from life to life, 
from earth to heaven A chord was loosened, and tones of sorrow 
burst forth The icy kiss of death had overcome the perishable 
body , it was but the prelude before life’s real drama could begin, 
the discord which was quickly lost in harmony Do you think 
this a sad story? Poor Babette! for her it was unspeakable 
anguish 

The boat drifted farther and farther away. No one on the 
opposite shore knew that the betrothed pair had gone over to the 
little island The clouds sunk as the evening drew on, and it 
became dark. Alone, in despair, she waited and trembled. The 
weather became fearful , flash after flash hghted up the mountains 
of Jura, Savoy, and Switzerland, while peals of thunder, that lasted 
for many minutes, rolled over her head. The lightning was so 
vivid that every single vine stem could be seen for a moment as 
distinctly as in the sunlight at noon-day , and then all was veiled 
in darkness, It flashed across the lake in winding, zigzag lines, 
lighting it up on all sides ; while the echoes of the thunder grew 
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louder and stronger On land, the boats were all carefully drawn 
up on the beach, every living thing sought shelter, and at length 
the rain poured down in torrents 0 

“Where can Rudy and Babette be in this awful weather?” said 
the muller 

Poor Babette sat with her hands clasped, and her head bowed 
down, dumb with grief, she had ceased to weep and cry for help. 

‘In the deep water!” she said to herself, “ far down he hes, 
as if beneath a glacier ” 

Deep 1n her heart rested the memory of what Rudy had told 
her of the death of his mother, and of his own recovery, even after 
he had been taken up as dead from the cleft in the glacier 

“ Ah,” she thought, “the Ice Maiden has him at last ” 

Suddenly there came a flash of lightning, as dazzling as the rays 
of the sun on the white snow’ The lake rose for a moment like a 
shining glacier, and before Babette stood the pallid, glittering, 
majestic form of the Ice Maiden, and at her feet lay Rudy’s 
corpse 

“Mine!” she cried, and again all was darkness around the 
heaving water 

** How cruel,” murmured Babette, “ why should he die just as 
the day of happiness drew near? Merciful God, enlighten my 
understanding, shed light upon my heart, for I cannot compre- 
hend the arrangements of Thy providence, even while I bow to 
the decree of Thy almighty wisdom and power” And God did 
enlighten her heart 

A sudden flash of thought, hke a ray of mercy, recalled her 
dream of the preceding night, a!l was vividly represented before 
hei. She remembered the words and wishes she had then ex- 
presseri, that what was best for her and for Rudy she might piously 
submit to 

“Woe 1s me,” she said, “was the germ of sin really in my 
heart ? was my dream a glimpse into the course of my future life, 
whose thread must be thus violently broken to rescue me from sin? 
Oh, miserable creature that I am !” 

Thus she sat lamenting in the dark night, while through the deep 
stillness the last words of Rudy seemed to ring in her ears. “This 
earth has nothing more to bestow” Words, uttered in the fulness 
of yoy, were again heard amid the depths of sorrow 
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Years have passed since this sad &vent happened. The shores 
of the peaceful lake still smile in beauty Tbe vines are full of 
luscious grapes Steamboats, with waving flags, pass swiftly by. 
Pleasuge-boats, with their swelling sails, skim lightfy over the 
watery mirror, like white butterflies The railway 1s opened be- 
yond Chillon, and goes far into the deep valley of the Rhone. 
At every station strangers alight with red-bound guide-books in 
their hands, in which they read of every place worth seeing They 
visit Chillon, and observe on the lake the little island with the 
three acacias, and then read in their guide-book the story of the 
bndal pair who, in the year 1856, rowed over to it ‘Lhey read 
that the two were missing till the next morning, when some people 
on the shore heard the despairing cries of the bride, and went to 
her assistance, and by her were told of the bridegroom's fate 

But the guide-book does not speak of Babette’s quiet life after- 
wards with her father, not at the mill—strangers dwell there now— 
but in a pretty house in a row near the station On many an 
evening she sits at her window, and looks out over the chestnut- 
trees to the snow-capped mountains on which Rudy once roamed 
She looks at the Alpine glow in the evening sky, which is caused 
by the children of the sun retiring to rest on the mountain-tops ; 
and again they breathe their song of the traveller whom the whul- 
wind could deprive of his cloak but not of his fe ‘There isa 
rosy tint on the mountain snow, and there are rosy gleams in each 
heart in which dwells the thought, “God permits nothing to hap- 
pen, which 1s not the best for us” But this is not often revealed 
to all, as it was revealed to Babette in her wonderful dream. 





The Oly Church Bell, 


(WRI[TEN FOR THE SCHILLER ALBUM ) 

In the country of Wurtemburg, in Germany, where the acacias 
grow by the public road, where the apple-trees and the pear-trees 
mn autumn bend to the earth with the weight of the precious fruit, 
lies the httle town of Marbach As 1s often the case with many 
of these towns, 1t 1s charmingly situated on the banks of the nver 
Neckar, which rushes rapidly by, passing villages, old knights’ 
castles, and green vineyards, till its waters mingle with those of 
the stately Rhine It was late in the autumn; the vine-leaves stil} 
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hung upon the branches of the vines, bat they were already tinted 
with red and gold.; heavy showers fell on the surrounding country, 
and the cold autumn wind blew sharp and strong It was not at 
all pleasant weather for the poor The days grew shogter and 
more gloomy, and, dark as 1t was out of doors 1n the open arr, it 
was still darker within the small, old-fashioned houses of the 
village The gable end of one of these houses faced the street, 
and with its small, narrow windows, presented a very mean 
appearance The family who dwelt in it were also very poor and 
humble, but they treasured the fear of God in their mnermost 
hearts And now He was about to send themachild. It was 
the hour of the mother’s sorrow, when there pealed forth from the 
church tower the sound of festive bells In that solemn hour the 
sweet and joyous chiming filled the hearts of those in the humble 
dwelling with thankfulness and trust, and when, amidst these 
joyous sounds, a little son was born to them, the words of prayer 
and praise arose from their overflowing hearts, and their happiness 
seemed to ring out over town and country 1n the liquid tones of 
the church bells’ chine The little one, with its bnght eyes and 
golden hair, had been welcomed joyously on that dark November 
day Its parents hissed it lovingly, and the father wrote these 
words in the Bible, “ On the tenth of November, 1759, God sent 
usason” And a short time after, when the child had been bap- 
tized, the names he had received were added, “ John Christopher 
Frederick ” 

And what became of the little lad ?—the poor boy of the hum- 
ble town of Marbach? Ah, indeed, there was no one who 
thought or supposed, not even the old church bell which had 
been the first to sound and chime for him, that he would be the 
first to sing the beautiful song of “The Bell” The boy grew 
apace, and the world advanced with him 

While he was yet a child, his parents removed from Marbach, 
and went to reside in another town, but their dearest fnends re- 
mained behind at Marbach, and therefore sometimes the mother 
and her son would start on a fine day to pay a visit to the little 
town The boy was at this time about six years old, and already 
knew a great many stones out of the Bible, and several relgnous 
psalms While seated in the evening on his little cane-chatr, he 
had often heard his father read from Gellert’s fables, and some- 
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times from Klopstock's grand poefn, “The Messiah.” He and 
his sister, two years older than himself, had often wept scalding 
tears over the story of Him who suffered death on the cross for 
us all, e om 

On his first visit to Marbach, the town appeared to have changed 
but very little, and it was not far enough away to be forgotten 
The house, with its pointed gable, narrow, windows, overhanging 
walls and stories, projecting one beyond another, looked just the 
same as in former times But in the churchyard there were several 
new graves, and there also, in the grass, close by the wall, stood 
the old church bell! It had been taken down from its high 
position, in consequence of a crack in the metal which prevented 
it from ever chiming again, and a new bell now occupied its place. 
The mother and son were walking in the churchyard when they 
discovered the old bell, and they stood still to look at 1t Then 
the mother reminded her little boy of what a useful bell this had 
been for many hundred years It had chimed for weddings and 
for chnistenings, it had tolled for funerals, and to give the alarm 
in cases of fire With every event in the life of man the bell had 
made its voice heard His mother also told him how the chiming 
of that old bell had once filled her heart with joy and confidence, 
and that in the midst of the sweet tones her child had been given 
to her And the boy gazed on the large, old bell with the deepest 
interest He bowed his head over it and kissed it, old, thrown 
away, and cracked as it was, and standing there amidst the grass 
and nettles The boy never forgot what his mother told him, and 
the tones of the old bell reverberated 1n his heart till he reached 
manhood, and then was he obliged to give them utterance In 
such sweet remembrance was the old bell cherished by the boy, 
who grew up in poverty to be tall and slender, with a freckled 
complexion and hair almost red , but his eyes were clear and blue 
as the deep sea, and what was his career to be? His career was 
to be good, and his future life enviable We find him taking high 
honours at the military school 1n the division commanded by the 
member of a family high in position, and this was an honour, that 
is to say, good luck He wore gaiters, stiff collars, and powdered 
hair, and by this he was recognised; and, indeed, he might be 
known by the word of command—“ March | halt! front!” 

The old church bell had long been quite forgottcn. and no one 
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umagined it would ever again be sen* to the melting furnace to 
make it as it was before No one could possibly have foretold 
this. Equally impossible would it have been to believe that the 
tones of the old bell still echoed in the heart of the boy from 
Marbach , or that one day they would ming out loud enough and 
strong enough to be heard all over the world They had already 
been heard 1n the narrow space behind the school-wall, even above 
the deafening sounds of “March! halt! front!” They had 
chimed so loudly in the heart of the youngster, that he had sung 
them to his companions, and their tones resounded to the very 
borders of the country He was not a free scholar in the military 
school, neither was he provided with clothes or food. But he had 
his number, and his own peg, for everything here was ordered 
like clockwork, which we all know is of the greatest utihty— 
people get on so much better together when their position and 
duties are understood It1s by pressure that a jewel 1s stamped. 
The pressure of regularity and discipline here stamped the jewel, 
which in the future the world so well knew 

In the chief town of the province a great festival was being 
celebrated The light streamed forth from thousands of lamps, 
and the rockets shot upwards toward the sky, filling the air with 
showers of coloured fiery sparks A record of this bright display 
will live in the memory of man, for through it the pupil in the 
military school was in tears and sorrow He had dared to attempt 
to reach foreign territories unnoticed, and must therefore give up 
fatherland, mother, his dearest fnends, all, or sink down into the 
stream of common life The old church bell had still some com- 
fort , 1t stood in the shelter of the church wall in Marbach, once 
so elevated, now quite forgotten The wind roared around it, and 
could have readily related the story of its ongin and of its sweet 
chimes, and the wind could also tell of him to whom he had 
brought fresh air when, in the woods of a neighbouring country, 
he had sunk down exhausted with fatigue, with no other worldly 
possessions than hope for the future, and a wnitten leaf from 
“ Fiesco.” The wind could have told that his only protector was 
an artist, who, by reading each leaf to him, made it plain, and 
that they amused themselves by playing at nine-pins together. 
The wind could also descrike the pale fugitive, who, for weeks and 
months, lay in a wretched lutle road side inn, where the landlord 
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got drunk and raved, and“vhere the merry-makers had it all their 
own way. And he, the pale fugitive, sang of tke ideal 

For many heavy days and dark nights the heart myst suffer to 
enable {t to endure trial and temptation , yet, amidst 1t all, would 
the minstrel sing Dark days and cold nights also passed over 
the old bell, and it noticed them not, but the bell in the man’s 
heart felt 1t to be a gloomy time. What avould become of this 
young man, and what would become of the old bell? 

The old bell was, after a time, carned away to a greater distance 
than any one, even the warder in the bell tower, ever imagined ; 
and the bell in the breast of the young man was heard in coun- 
tries where his feet had never wandered ‘The tones went forth 
over the wide ocean to every part of the round world 

We will now follow the career of the old bell It was, as we 
have said, carried far away from Marbach and sold as old copper; 
then sent to Bavana to be melted down ina furnace And then 
what happened ? 

In the royal city of Bavaria, many years after the bell had been 
removed from the tower and melted down, some metal was required 
for a monument 1n honour of ene of the most celebrated characters 
which a German people or a German land could produce And 
now we see how wonderfully things are ordered. Strange things 
sometimes happen in this world 

In Denmark, in one of those green islands where the foliage of 
the beech woods rustles 1n the wind, and where many Huns’ graves 
may be seen, was another poor boy born He wore wooden shoes, 
and when his father worked in a ship-yard, the boy, wrapped up in 
an old worn-out shawl, carned his dinner to him every day This 
poor child was now the pride of his country, for the sculptured 
marble, the work of his hands, had astonished the world* To 
him was offered the honour of forming from the clay, a model of 
the figure of him whose name, “ John Christopher Fredenck,” had 
been wntten by his father in the Bible The bust was cast in 
bronze, and part of the metal used for this purpose was the old 
church bell, whose tones had died away from the memory of 
those at home and elsewhere. The metal, glowing with heat, 
flowed into the mould, and formed the head and bust of the statue 
which was unveiled in the square in front of the old castle. The 

* The Danish sculptor Thorwaldsen, 
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statue represented in living, breathing .eality, the form of him who 
was born in poverty, the boy from Marbach, the pupil of the 
military school, the fugitive who stru,gled against poverty and 
oppression from the outer world , Germany's great and wamortal 
poet, who sung of Switzerland’s deliverer, William Tell, and of 
the heaven-inspired Maid of Orleans 

It was a beautiful sinny day , flags were waving from tower and 
roof in royal Stuttgard, and the church bells were ringing a joyous 
peal One bell was silent, but it was illuminated by the bnght 
sunshine which streamed from the head and bust of the renowned 
figure, of which it formed a part On this day, just one hundred 
years had passed since the day on which the chiming of the old 
church bell at Marbach had filled the mother’s heart with trust 
and joy—the day on which her child was born in poverty, and 
in a humble homc, the same who, in after-years, became nich, 
became the noble woman-hearted poet, a blessing to the world— 
the glorious, the sublime, the immortal bard, John Chnstopher 
Frederick Schiller | 





Bolger Danske. 


In Denmark there stands an old castle named Kronenburg, 
close by the Sound of Elsinore, where large ships, both English, 
Russian, and Prussian, pass by hundreds every day And they 
salute the old castle with cannons, “Boom, boom,” which 1s as if 
they said, “ Good-day” And the cannons of the old castle answer 
“ Boom,” which means “ Many thanks” In winter no ships sail 
by, for the whole Sound 1s covered with ice as far as the Swedish 
coast, and has quite the appearance of a high-roads The Danish 
and the Swedish flags wave, and Danes and Swedes say, ‘“ Good. 
day,” and “ Thank you” to each other, not with cannons, but 
with a fnendly shake of the hand, and they exchange white bread 
and biscuits with each other, because foreign articles taste the 
best. 

But the most beautiful sight of all 1s the old castle of Kronenburg, 
where Holger Danske sits in the deep, dark cellar, into which no 
one goes He 1s clad in 1ron and steel, and rests his head on his 
strong arm, his long beard hangs down upon the marble table, 
into which it has become firmly rooted, he sleeps and dreams, but 
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in his dreams he sees everything’ that happens in Denmark. 
On each Chnistmas-eve an angel comes to him and tells him that 
all he has dreamed 1s true, and that he may go to sleep again in 
peace,™s Denmark 1s not yet 1n any real danger, but should 
danger ever come, then Holger Danske will rouse himself, and the 
table will burst asunder as he draws out Ins beard Then he will 
come forth in his strength, and stnke a blow that shall sound in 
all the countnes of the world 

An old grandfather sat and told his little grandson all this about 
Holger Danske, and the boy knew that what his grandfather told 
him must be true. As the old man related this story, he was 
carving an image in wood to represent Holger Danske, to be 
fastened to the prow of a ship, for the old grandfather was a 
carver in wood, that 1s, one who carved figures for the heads of ships, 
according to the names given to them And now he had carved 
Holger Danske, who stood there erect and proud, with his long 
beard, holding in one hand his broad battle-axe, while with the 
other he leaned on the Danish arms The old grandfather told 
the little boy a great deal about Danish men and women who had 
distinguished themselves in olden times, so that he fancied he 
knew as much even as Holger Danske himself, who, after all, could 
only dream , and when the httle fellow went to bed, he thought se 
much about it that he actually pressed his chin against the coun- 
terpane, and imagined that he had a long beard which had become 
rooted to it. But the old grandfather remained sitting at his work 
and carving away at the last part of it, which was the Danish 
arms And when he had finished he looked at the whole figure, 
and thought of all he had heard and read, and what he had that 
evening related to his little grandson Then he nodded his head, 
wiped his spectacles and put them on, and said, “ Ah, yes , Holger 
Danske will not appear in my lifetime, but the boy who 1s in bed 
there may very likely live to see him when the event really comes 
to pass” And the old grandfather nodded again, and the more 
he looked at Holger Danske, the more satisfied he felt that he had 
carved a good image of him It seemed to glow with the colour 
of life, the armour glittered like iron and steel. The hearts in 
the Danish arms grew more and more red, while the lions, with 
gold crowns on their heads, were leaping up* =“ That ts the most 


* The Danish arms consists of three lions between nine hearts, 
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beautiful coat of arms in tne world,@said the old man. “ The 
lions represent strength, and the hearts, gentleness and love.” 
And as he gazed on the uppermost lion, he thought of King 
Canute, who chained great England to Denmark’s throney and he 
looked at the second lion, and thought of Waldemar, who united 
Denmark and conquered the Vandals The third hon reminded 
him of Margaret, who united Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 
But when he gazed at the red hearts, their colours glowed more 
deeply, even as flames, and his memory followed each in turn 
The first led him to a dark, narrow prison, in which sat a prisoner, 
a beautiful woman, daughter of Christian the Fourth, Eleanor 
Ulfeld,* and the flame became a rose on her bosom, and 1ts blos- 
soms were not more pure than the heart of this noblest and best 
of all Danish women “Ah, yes, thut 1s indeed a noble heart in 
the Danish arms,” said the grandfather And his spint followed 
the second flame, which carried him out to sea,} where cannons 
roared and the ships lay shrouded in smoke, and the flaming heart 
attached itself to the breast of Hvitfeldt in the form of the nbbon 
of an order, as he blew himself and his ship into the air in order 
to save the fleet And the third flame led him to Greenland’s 
wretched huts, where the preacher, Hans Egede,t ruled with love 
in every word and action ‘The flume was as a star on his breast, 
and added another heart to the Danish arms And as the old 
grandfather's spint followed the next hovering flame, he knew 
whither it would lead him In a peasant woman’s humble room 
stood Frederick the Sixth,§ wnting his name with chalk on the 


* This highly gifted princess was the wife of Corfitz Ulfeld, he was accused 
of high treason, and Eleanor, whose only fault was the truest love to her 
unhappy husband, was compelled to remain for twenty-tv’o years in a miserable 
dungeon, tll the death of her persecutor, Queen Sophia Amelia 


+ In the naval battle, which took place in Kyoge Bay in 1710, between the 
Danes and the Swedes, Hyvitfeldt’s ship, the Danebrog, took fire To save the 
town of Kjoge, and the Danish fleet which were being dnven by the wind 
towards his burning ship, he blew up his vessel, with himself and his whole 
crew 


¢t Hans Egede went to Greenland in 1721, and worked there for fifteen lung 
years amid incredible privations and difficulnes He not only spread the 
Christian religion, but was himself the pattern of a noble Christian. 

§ Once, while on a journey to the western coast of Jutland, the king came 
to the cottage of an old woman As he was leaving, she ran after him, and 
asked him tu wnte is name on a beam as a remembrance of his visit The 
king turned back and complied with her request Through his whole life ha 
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beam. The flame tremblgd on his breast and in his heart, and 
it was in the peasant’s room that his heart became one for the 
Danish arms The old grandfather wiped his’ eyes, for he had 
known Kung Frederick, with his silvery locks and his &onest blue 
eyes, and had lived for him, and he folded his hands and re- 
mained for some time silent. Then his daughter came to him and 
said it was getting late, that he ought to rest for a while, and that 
the supper was on the table : 

‘“What you have been carving 1s very beautiful, grandfather,” 
said she ‘“‘ Holger Danske and the old coat of arms, it seems 
to me as if I have seen the face somewhere ” 

‘No, that 1s impossible,” replied the old grandfather, “ but 
J have seen it, and I have tried to carve 1t in wood, as I have 
retained it in my memory It was a long time ago, while the 
English fleet lay in the roads, on the second of April,* when we 
showed that we were true, ancient Danes I was on board the 
Denmark, in Steene Bille’s squadron, I had a man by my side 
whom even the cannon balls seemed to fear He sung old songs 1n 
a merry voice, and fired and fought as if he were something more 
than aman _ I still remember his face, but from whence he came, 
or whither he went, I know not, no one hnows_ I have often 
thought it might have been Holger Danske himself, who had 
swam down to us from Kronenburg to help us in the hour of 
danger That was Yhy idea, and there stands his likeness ” 

The wooden figure threw a gigantic shadow on the wall, and 
even on part of the ceiling , it seemed as if the real Holger Danske 
stood behind it, for the shadow moved, but this was no doubt 
caused by the flame of the lamp not burning steadily ‘hen the 
daughter-in-law kissed the old grandfather, and led him to a large 
arm-chair by the table, and she, and her husband, who was the 
son of the old man and the father of the little boy who lay in bed, 
sat down to supper with him And the old grandfather talked of 
the Danish hons and the Danish hearts, emblems of strength and 
gentleness, and explained quite clearly that there 1s another strength 


interested himself fur the peasantry, and on that account it was that the Danish 
nts begged to be allowed to carry the coffin to the royal vault at Roeskilde, 
r Danish miles from Copenhagen 
* On the second of fpr 1801, occurred the sanguinary naval engagement 
between the Danes and the English, under Sir Hyde Parker and Nelson, 
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than that which les in a swerd, and fie pointed to a shelf where 
lay a number of old books, and amongst them a collection of 
Holberg’s plays, which are much read and are so clever and amus- 
ing that itris easy to fancy we have known the people of those 
days, who are described in them. 

“He knew how to fight also,” said the old man, “ for he lashed 
the follies and prejudices of people during his whole life.” 

Then the grandfatner nodded to a place above the looking- 
glass, where hung an almanac, with a representation of the Round 
Tower* upon it, and said “Tycho Brahe was another of those 
who used a sword, but not one to cut into the flesh and bone, but 
to make the way of the stars of heaven clear, and plain to be 
understood, And then /e whose father belonged to my calling, — 
yes, he, the son of the old image-carver, he whom we ourselves 
have seen, with his silvery locks and his broad shoulders, whose 
name 1s known 1 all lands ,—yes, he was a sculptor, while I am 
only a carver Holger Janske can appear in marble, so that 
people in all countries of the world may hear of the strength of 
Denmark. Now let us drink the health of Bertel ” + 

But the httle boy in bed saw plainly the old castle of Kronen- 
burg, and the Sound of Elsinore, and Holger Danske, far down 
in the cellar, with his beard rooted to the table, and dreaming of 
everything that was passing above him 

And Holger Danske did dream of the Ixtie humble room in 
which the image-carver sat , he heard all that had been said, and 
he nodded in his dream, saying, “Ah, yes, remember me, you 
Danish people, keep me in your memory, I will come to you in 
the hour of need.” 

The bnght morning hght shone over Kronenburg, and the wind 
brought the sound of the hunting-horn across from the neighbour 
ing shores ‘The ships sailed by and saluted the castle with the 
boom of the cannon, and Kronenburg returned the salute, “‘ Boom, 
boom” But the roaring cannons did not awake Holger Danske, 
for they meant only “Good morning,” and “Thank you” They 
roust fire in another fashion before he awakes; but wake he will, 
for there 1s energy yet in Holger Danske. 


® The Astronomical Observatory at Copenhagen. 
* Bertel Thorwaldsen, 
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The Sunteam anv ‘the Captive, 


It is autumn We stand on the ramparts, and look out over the 
sea. We look at the numerous ships, and at the Swedwh coast on 
the opposite side of the Sound, nsing far above the surface of the 
waters which murror the glow of the evening sky. Behind us 
the wood 1s sharply defined, mighty trees surround us, and the 
yellow leaves flutter down from the branchéS’ _ Below, at the foot 
of the wall, stands a gloomy looking building enclosed in palisades. 
The space between 1s dark and narrow, but still more dismal must 
it be behind the iron gratings in the wall which cover the narrow 
loopholes or windows, for in these dungeons the most depraved 
of the criminals are confined A ray of the setting sun shoots 
into the the bare cells of one of the captives, for God’s sun shines 
upon the evil and the good = The hardened criminal casts an im- 
patient look at the bright ray Then a little bird flies towards the 
grating, for birds twitter to the just as well as to the unjust He 
only cries, “ Tweet, tweet,” and then perches himself near the 
grating, flutters his wings, pechs a feather from one of them, puffs 
himself out, and sets his feathers on end round his breast and 
throat The bad, chained man looks at him, and a more gentle 
expression comes into his hard face In his breast there mses a 
thought which he himself cannot nghtly analyse, but the thought 
has some connectio® with the sunbeam, with the bird, and with 
the scent of violets, which grow luxunantly in spring at the foot of 
the wall Then there comes the sound of the hunter’s horn, merry 
and full The little bird starts, and flies away, the sunbeam gra- 
dually vanishes, and again there 1s darkness »n the room and in 
the heart of that bad man _ Still the sun has shone into that 
heart, and the twittering of the bird has touched it 

Sound on, ye glorious strains of the hunter’s horn; continue 
your stirring tones, for the evening 1s mild, and the surface of the 
sea, heaving slowly and calmly, is smooth as a murror. 





Children’s Prattle. 


Ar a rich merchant’s house there was a children’s party, and the 
children of rich and great people were there. The merchant was 
a learned man, for his father had sent him to college, and he had 
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passed his examination. Hus father had been at first only a cattle 
dealer, but always honest and industnous, so that he had made 
money, and his son, the merchant, had managed to increase his 
store. Clever as he was, he had also a heart, but there was less 
said of his heart than of his money All descriptions of people 
visited at the merchant’s house, well born, as well as intellectual, 
and some who possessed neither of these recommendations. 

Now it was achildien’s party, and there was children’s prattle, 
which always 1s spoken freely from the heart. Among them was 
a beautiful little girl, who was terribly proud, but this had been 
taught her by the servants, and not by her parents, who were far 
too sensible people 

Her father was Groom of the Chambers, which 1s a high office 
at court, and she knew it. “I am a child of the court,” she said, 
now she might just as well have been a child of the cellar, for no 
one can help his birth, and then she told the other children that 
she was well-born, and said that no one who was not well-born 
could rise in the world It was of no use to read and be indus- 
trious, for 1f a person was not well-born, he could never achieve 
anything “And those whose names end with ‘sen,’” said she, 
“can never be anything at all We must put our arms akimbo, 
and make the elbows quite pointed, so as to keep these ‘sen’ 
people at a great distance” And then she stuck out her pretty 
little arms, aud made the elbows quite poaied, to show how it 
was to be done, and her little arms were very pretty, for she was 
a sweet-looking child 

But the httle daughter of the merchant became very angry al 
this speech, for her father’s name was Petersen, and she knew 
that the name ended in “sen,” and therefore she said as proudly 
as she could, “ But my papa can buy a hundred dollars’ worth of 
bonbons, and give them away to children. Can your papa do 
that ?” 

“Yes, and my papa,” said the little daughter of the editor of a 
paper, “my papa can put your papa and everybody's papa into 
the newspaper All sorts of people are afraid of him, my 
mamma says, for he can do as he hikes with the paper” And the 
httle maiden looked exceedingly proud, as if she had been a real 
princess, who may be expected to look proud 

But outside the door, which stood ajar, was a poor boy, peeping 
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through the crack of the deot. He ‘was of such a lowly station, 
that he had not been allowed even to enter the room. He had 
been turning the spit for the cook, and she had given him per 
mission o stand behind the door and peep im at the well-dressed 
children, who were having such a merry time within; and for him 
that was a great deal. “Oh if I could be one of them,” thought 
he; and then he heard what was said abquit names, which was 
quite enough to make him more unhappy. Huis parents at home 
had not even a penny to spare to buy a newspaper, much less 
could they write in one, and worse than all, his father’s name, 
and of course his own, ended im “sen,” and therefore he could 
never turn out well, which was a very sad thought. But after all, 
he had been born into the world, and the station of life had been 
chosen for him, therefore he must be content 
And this is what happened on that evening. 
* * * * # ® 

Many years passed, and most of the children became grown-up 
persons. 

There stood a splendid house in the town, filled with all kinds 
of beautiful and valuable objects Everybody wished to see tt, 
and people even came 1n from the country round to be permitted 
to view the treasures it contained 

Which of the chidgren whose prattle we have described, could 
eall this house his own? One would suppose it very easy to 
guess No, no, it 1s not so very easy The house belonged to 
the poor little boy who had stood on that night behind the door. 
He had really become something great, although his name ended 
in © sen,”—for 1t was Thorwaldsen 

And the three other children,—the children of good birth, of 
money, and of intellectual pride,—well, they were respected and 
honoured in the world, for they had been well provided for by 
birth and position, and they had no cause to reproach themselves 
with what they had thought and spoken on that evening long ago, 
for, after all, it was mere “ children’s prattle” 








The Silber Dhilling. 


Ture was once a shilling which came forth from the mint 
Springing and shouting, “Hurrah! now I am going out into the 
TT 
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wide wotid.” And truly it did go out into the wide world. The 
children held it with warm hands, the miser with a cold and con- 
vulsive grasp, and the old people turned it about, goodness knows 
how many times, while the young people soon allowed °. to roll 
away from them. The shilling was made of silver, it contained very 
little copper, and considered itself quite out in the world when it 
had been circulated for a year in the country in which it had been 
coined One day, it really did go out into the world, for it be- 
longed to a gentleman who was about to travel in foreign lands. 
This gentleman was not aware that the shilling lay at the bottom 
of his purse when he started, till he one day found it between 
his fingers ‘“ Why,” cried he, “ here 1s a shilling from home; well, 
it must go on its travels with me now!” and the shilling yumped 
and rattled for yoy, when it was put back again into the purse. 
Here it lay amongst a number of foreign companions, who were 
always coming and going, one taking the place of another, but the 
shilling from home was always put back, and had to remain in the 
purse, which was certainly a mark of distinction Many weeks 
passed, during which the shilling had travelled a long distance in 
the purse, without in the least knowing where he was, He had 
found out that the other coms were French and Italian; and one 
coin said they were in this town, and another said they were in 
that, but the shilling was unable to make out r mmagine what they 
meant. A man certainly cannot see much of the world if he is 
tied up in a bag, and this was really the shilling’s fate. But one 
day, as he was lying 1n the purse, he noticed that it was not quite 
closed, and so he slipped near to the opening to have a little peep 
into society He certainly had not the least idea of what would 
follow, but he was curious, and cunosity often brings its own 
punishment. In his eagerness, he came so near the edge of the 
purse that he slipped out into the pocket of the trousers, and 
when, in the evening, the purse was taken out, the shilling was 
left behind in the corner to which it had fallen. As the clothes 
were being casned into the hall, the shilling fell out on the floor, 
unheard and unnoticed by any one The next morning the 
clothes were taken back to the room, the gentleman put them on, 
and started on his journey agai ; but the shilling remamed behind 
on the floor. After a time it was found, and being considered a 
good com, was placed with three other coins. “Ah,” thought the 
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shilling, “this is pleasant pI shall now see the world, become 
acquainted with other people, and learn other customs.” 

‘Do you call that a shilling 2?” said some one the negt moment. 
“ That & not a genuine coin of the country,—t 1s false , 1t 1s good 
for nothing ” 

Now begins the story as it was afterwards related by the shilling 
himself. ‘“ ‘False! good for nothing!’ saul he That remark 
went through and through me hke a dagger. I knew that I had a 
true ring, and that mine was a genuine stamp These people 
must at all events be wrong, or they could not mean me. But 
yes, I was the one they called ‘false, and good for nothing’ 

‘¢*Then I must pay it away in the dark,’ said the man who had 
received me. So I was to be got nd of in the darkness, and be 
again insulted in broad daylight. 

“‘¢ False! good for nothing!’ Oh, I must contnive to get lost, 
thought I. And I trembled between the fingers of the people 
every time they tned to pass me off slyly as a coin of the country. 
Ah! unhappy shilling that I was! Of what use were my silver, my 
stamp, and my real value here, where all these qualities were 
worthless In the eyes of the world, a man 1s valued just accord- 
ing to the opimion formed of him. It must be a shocking thing to 
have a guilty conscience, and to be sneaking about on account of 
wicked deeds. ig 4 me, innocent as I was, I could not help 
shuddering before theik eyes whenever they brought me out, for I 
knew I should be thrown back again upon the table as a false 
pretender At length I was paid away to a poor old woman, who 
received me as wages for a hard day’s work. But she could not 
again get nd of me , no one would take me. I was to the woman 
a most unlucky shilling ‘I am positively obliged to pass this 
shilling to somebody,’ said she, ‘I cannot, with the best inten- 
tions, lay by a bad shilling. The nch baker shall have it,—he can 
bear the loss better than I can. But, after all, it 1s not a nght 
thing to do.’ 

“*Ah!’ sighed I to myself, ‘am I also to be a burden on the 
conscience of this poor woman? Am I then in my old days se 
completely changed ?? The woman offered me to the nch baker, 
but he knew the current money too well, and as soon as he 
reoeived me he threw me almost in the woman's face. She could 
get no bread for me, and I felt quite grieved to the heart that J 
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should be the cause of so much trouble to another, and be treated 
as a cast-off come I who, in my young days, felt so joyful in the 
certainty of my own value, and knew soowell that I bore a genuine 
stamp. I was as sorrowful now as a poor shilling can be when 
nobody will have him The woman took me home again with 
her, and looking at me very earnestly, she said, ‘ No, I will not 
try to deceive any one with thee again. I will bore a hole 
through thee, that every one may know that thou art a false and 
worthless thing , and yet, why should I do that? Very hkely thou 
art a lucky shilling A thought has just struck me that it is so, 
and I believe it Yes, I will make a hole in the shilling,’ said 
she, ‘and run a string through it, and then give it to my neigh- 
bour’s little one to hang round her neck, as a lucky shilling’ So 
she drilled a hole through me 

‘It is really not at all pleasant to have a hole bored through 
one, but we can submit toa great deal when it 1s done with a good 
mntention <A string was drawn through the hole, and I became a 
kind of medal They hung me round the neck of a little child, 
and the child laughed at me and kissed me, and I rested for one 
whole night on the warm, innocent breast of a child 

‘In the morning the child’s mother took me between her fingers, 
and had certain thoughts about me, which I very soon found out 
First, she looked for a pair of scissors, and cs4 the*string 

“** Lucky shilling !’ said she, ‘ certainly fhat 1s what I mean to 
try’ Then she laid me in vinegar till I became quite green, and 
after that she filled up the hole with cement, rubbed me a 
httle to bighten me up, and went out in the twilight hour to the 
lottery collector, to buy herself a ticket, with a shilling that should 
bnng luck How everything seemed to cause me trouble. The 
lottery collector pressed me so hard that I thought I should crack. 
I had been called false, I had been thrown away,—that I knew; 
and there were many shillings and coins with inscriptions and 
stamps of all kinds lying about. I well knew how proud they 
were, so I avoided them from very shame With the collector 
were several men who seemed to have a great deal to do, so I fell 
unnoticed into a chest, among several other coins. 

“‘ Whether the lottery ticket gained a prize, I know not; but this 
I know, that in a very few days after, I was recognised as a bad 
ghilling, and laid aside Everything that happened seemed always 
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to add to my sorrow vgn if a man has a good character, it 1s 
no use for him to deny what is said of him, for he 1s not con- 
sidered an impartial judge of himself. 

“A year passed, and in this way I had been change@ from hand 
to hand, always abused, always looked at with displeasure, and 
trusted by no one; but I trusted in myself, and had no confidence 
mm the world Yes, that was a very dark time 

“ At length one day I was passed to a traveller, a foreigner, the 
very same who had brought me away from home, and he was 
simple and true-hearted enough to take me for current coin. But 
would he also attempt to pass me? and should I again hear the 
outcry, ‘ False! good-for-nothing '’ The traveller examined me 
attentively, ‘I took thee for good coin,’ said he, then suddenly 
a smile spread all over his face. I have never seen such a smile 
on any other face as on his ‘Now this 4 singular,’ said he, 
‘itis a cou from my own country, a good, true shilling from 
home Some one has bored a hole through it, and people have 
no doubt called 1t false. How curious that it should come into 
my hands. I will take it home with me to my own house,’ 

* Joy thrilled through me when I heard this I had been once 
more called a good, honest shilling, and I was to go back to my 
own home, where each and all would recognise me, and know that 
I was mad od silver, and bore a true, genuine stamp I 
should have been gi in my joy to throw out sparks of fire, but 
it has never at any time been my nature to sparkle Steel can do 
so, but not silver I was wrapped up in fine, white paper, that I 
might not mix with the other coins and be lost , and on special 
occasions, when people from my own country happened to be 
present, I was brought forward and spoken of very kindly. They 
said I was very interesting, and it was really quite worth while to 
notice that those who are interesting have often not a single word 
to say for themselves. 

“At length I reached home. All my cares were at anend. Joy 
again overwhelmed me, for was I not good silver, and had I not 
a genuine stamp? I had no more insults or disappointments to 
endure , although, indeed, there was a hole through me, as if I 
were false ; but suspicions are nothing when a man 1s really true, 
and every one should persevere in acting honestly, for all will be 
made night in tme. That 1s my firm belief,” said the shilling. 
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The Old Grabe-stone. 


In a house, with a large courtyard»in a provincial town, at 
that time of the year in which people say the evenings are ‘rowing 
longer, a family circle were gathered together at their old home. 
A lamp burned on the table, although the weather was mild and 
warm, and the long cyrtains hung down before the open windows, 
and without the moon shone brightly in the dark-blue sky. 

But they were not talking of the moon, but of a large, old stone 
that lay below in the courtyard not very far from the kitchen door. 
The maids often laid the clean copper saucepans and kitchen 
vessels on this stone, that they might dry in the sun, and the 
children were fond of playing on it. It was, in fact, an old grave- 
stone. 

“Yes,” said the master of the house, “I believe the stone 
came from the graveyard of the old church of the convent 
which was pulled down, and the pulpit, the monuments, and the 
grave-stones sold My father bought the latter, most of them 
were cut in two and used for paving-stones, but that one stone was 
preserved whole, and laid in the courtyard ” 

“‘ Any one can see that it 1s a grave-stone,” said the eldest of the 
children; “the representation of an hour-glass and part of the 
figure of an angel can still be traced, but the ,actiption beneath 
is quite worn out, excepting the name ‘Preben,’ and a large ‘S’ 
close by it, and a little farther down the name of ‘ Martha’ can be 
easily read But nothing more, and even that cannot be seen 
unless it has been raining, or when we have washed the stone.” 

“Dear me! howsingular Why that must be the grave-stone of 
Preben Schwane and his wife ” 

The old man who said this looked old enough to be the grand- 
father of all present in the room 

“"zes, he continued, “these people were among the last who 
were buried in the churchyard of the old convent. They were a 
very worthy old couple, I can remember them well in the days of 
my boyhood. Every one knew them, and they were esteemed by 
all, They were the oldest residents in the town, and people said 
they possessed a ton Of gold, yet they were always very plainly 
dressed, in the coarsest stuff, but with hnen of the purest white- 
ness, Preben and Martha were a fine old couple, and when they 
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both sat on the bench, at the top of the steep stone steps, in front 
of their house, with the branches of the linden-tree waving above 
them, and nodded in a gentle, fnendly way to passers by, it really 
made dhe feel quite happy. They were very good to the poor; 
they fed them and clothed them, and in their benevolence there 
was judgment as well as true Chnstianity The old woman died 
first ; that day 1s still quite vividly before my eyes. I was a little 
boy, and had accompanied my father to the old man’s house. 
Martha, had fallen into the sleep of death just as we arnved there. 
The corpse lay in a bedroom, near to the one in which we sat, 
and the old man was in great distress, and weeping lke a child. 
He spoke to my father, and to a few neighbours who were there, 
of how lonely he should feel now she was gone, and how good and 
true she, his dead wife, had been dumng the number of years that 
they had passed through life together, and how they had become 
acquainted, and learnt to love each other. I was, as I have said, 
a boy, and only stood by and listened to what the others said; 
but it filled me with a strange emotion to listen to the old man, 
and to watch how the colour rose in his cheeks as he spoke of the 
days of their courtship, of how beautiful she was, and how many 
little ticks he had been guilty of, that he might meet her And 
then he talked of his wedding-day , and his eyes bnghtened, and 
he seemed ed back, by his words, to that joyful time. 
And yet there she was, lying 1n the next room, dead—an old woman, 
and he was an old man, speaking of the days of hope, long passed 
away. Ah, well, so it 1s, then I was but a child, and now I am 
old, as old as Preben Schwane then was. Time passes away, and 
all things change I can remember quite well the day on which 
she was buried,and how Old Preben walked close behind the coffin. 

“A few years before this time the old couple had had their 
grave-stone prepared, with an inscription and their names, but not 
the date. In the evening the stone was taken to the churchyard, 
and laid on the grave. A year later it was taken up, that Old 
Preben might be laid by the side of his wife. They did not leave 
behind them wealth, they left behind them far less than people 
had believed they possessed, what there was went to families 
distantly related to them, of whom, till then, no one had ever 
heard. The old house, with its balcony of wickerwork, and the 
bench at the top of the high steps, under the lime-tree, wag 
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considered, by the road-inspectors, tov old and rotten to be left 
standing. Afterwards, when the same fate befel the convent 
church, and the graveyard was destroyed, the gravestone of 
Preben and Martha, hke everything else, was sold to #whoever 
would buy it. And so it happened that this stone was not cit in 
two as many others had been, but now lies in the courtyard below, 
a scouring block for the maids, and a playground for the children. 
The paved street now passes over the resting-place of Old Preben 
and his wife; no one thinks of them any more now” 

And the old man who had spoken of all this shook his head 
mournfully, and said, “ Forgotten! Ah, yes, everything will be 
forgotten!” And then the conversation turned on other matters 

But the youngest child in the room, a boy, with large, earnest 
eyes, mounted upon a chair behind the window curtains, and 
looked out into the yard, where the moon was pouring a flood 
of light on the old grave-stone,—the stone that had always 
appeared to him so dull and flat, but which lay there now like a 
great leaf out of a book of history All that the boy had heard 
of Old Preben and his wife seemed clearly defined on the stone, 
and as he gazed on it, and glanced at the clear, bnght moon 
shining 1n the pure air, it was as 1f the light of God’s countenance 
beamed over His beautiful world 

“Forgotten! Everything will be forgotexr#*“shll echoed 
through the room, and in the same moment an invisible spint 
whispered to the heart of the boy, “ Preserve carefully the seed that 
has been entrusted to thee, that 1t may grow and thnve. Guard 
it well Through thee, my child, shall the obliterated mscnption 
on the old, weather-beaten grave-stone go forth to future gene- 
rations m clear, golden characters. The old pair shall again 
wander through the streets arm-in-arm, or sit with their fresh, 
healthy cheeks on the bench under the lme-tree, and smile and 
nod at rich and poor. The seed of this hour shall npen in the 
course of years into a beautiful poem. The beautiful and the 
good are never forgotten, they live always in story or in song” 








She Robeliest Bose in the SHorld. 


Trere lived once a great queen, n whose garden were found 
at all seasons the most splendid flowers, and from every land in 
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the world. She specially ved roses, and therefore she possetsed 
the most beautiful varieties of this flower, from the wild hedge- 
rose, With its apple-scented leaves, to the splendid Provence rose, 
They grew near the shelter of the walls, wound themselves round 
columns and window-frames, crept along passages and over the 
ceilings of the halls They were of every fragrance and colour 

But care and sorrow dwelt within these halls, the queen lay 
upon a sick bed, and the doctors declared that she must die. 
“There is still one thing that could save her,” said one of the 
wisest among them “Bring her the loveliest rose in the world ; 
one which exhibits the purest and brightest love, and if it 1s 
brought to her before her eyes close, she will not die” 

Then from all parts came those who brought roses that bloomed 
in every garden, but they were not the mght sort The flowet 
must be one from the garden of love , but which of the roses there 
showed forth the highest and purest love? The poets sang of this 
ruse, the loveliest in the world, and each named one which he 
considered worthy of that title , and intelligence of what was re- 
quired was sent far and wide to every heart that beat with love, 
to every class, age, and condition 

“No one has yet named the flower,” said the wise man. “No 
one has pointed out the spot where it blooms 1n all its splendour 
It is not a Tose the coffin of Romeo and Juliet, or from the 
grave of Walburg, though these roses will live in everlasting song. 
It 1s not one of the roses which sprouted forth from the blood- 
stained fame of Winkelreid The blood which flows from the 
breast of a hero who dies for his country is sacred, and his 
memory 1s sweet, and no rose can be redder than the blood which 
flows from his veins Neither 1s it the magic flower of Science, to 
obtain which wondrous flower a man devotes many an hour of his 
fresh young life in sleepless mghts, in a Jonely chamber " 

‘TY know where 1t blooms,” said a happy mother, who came with 
her lovely child to the bedside of the queen “I know where the 
loveliest rose in the world is It 1s seen on the blooming cheeks 
of my sweet child, when it expresses the pure and holy love of 1n- 
fancy , when refreshed by sleep it opens its eyes, and smiles upon 
me with childlike affection ” 

“ This is a lovely rose,” said the wise man, “ but there is one 
still more lovely ” 
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“Yes, one far more lovely,” said onesof the women. “TI have 
seen it, and a loftier and purer rose does not bloom. But it was 
whnte, like the leaves of a blush-rose. J saw it on the cheeks of 
the queen She had taken off her golden crown, and through the 
long, dreary night she carried her sick child in her arms. She 
wept over it, kissed it, and prayed for it as only a mother can 
pray in the hour of her,anguish ” 

“ Holy and wonderful in its might 1s the white rose of gnef 
but it 1s not the one we seek ” 

‘¢ No, the loveliest rose in the world I saw at the Lord’s table,” 
said the good old bishop “I saw it shine as if an angel’s face 
had appeared. A young maiden knelt at the altar, and renewed 
the vows made at her baptism, and there were white roses and 
red roses on the blushing cheeks of that young girl. She looked 
up to heaven with all the purity and love of her young spirit, in 
all the expression of the highest and purest love ” 

“‘ May she be blessed!” said the wise man, “but no one has 
yet named the loveliest rose in the world ” 

Then there came into the room a child—the queen’s little son. 
Tears stood in his eyes, and glistened on his cheeks , he carned 
a great book, and the binding was of velvet, with silver clasps 
*‘ Mother,” cried the little boy, “only hear what I have read.” 
And the child seated himself by the bedside, anet#eka*from the 
book of Him who suffered death on the crd$s to save all men, 
even those who are yet unborn He read, “‘ Greater love hath no 
man than this,” and as he read a roseate hue spread over the 
cheeks of the queen, and her eyes became so enlightened and 
clear, that she saw from the leaves of the book a lovely rose spring 
forth, a type of Him who shed His blood on the cross 

“I see it,” she said ‘ He who beholds this, the loveliest rose 
on earth, shall never die ” 


A Beat from Weabhen. 
fiicH up in the clear, pure air flew an angel, with a flower 
plucked from the garden of heaven. As he was kissing the flower 
a very little leaf fell from it and sunk down imto the soft earth in 
the middle of a wood. It immediately took root, sprouted, and 
gent out shoots among the other plants. 
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“ What a ndiculous littleshoot !” Said one. “ No one will recog: 
nise it; not even the thistle nor the stinging-nettle.” 

“Tt must be a kind of garden plant,” said another ; and so they 
snecre@ and despised the plant as a thing from a garden 

“Where are you coming?” said the tall thistles whose leaves 
were all armed with thorns “It 1s stupid nonsense to allow 
yourself to shoot out in this way, we arg not here to support 
you 39 

Winter came, and he plant was covered with snow, but the 
snow glittered over it as if it had sunshine beneath as well as 
above 

When spring came, the plant appeared in full bloom: a more 
beautiful object than any other plant in the forest And now the 
professor of botany presented himself, one who could explain his 
knowledge in black and white. He examined and tested the 
plant, but it did not belong to nis system of botany, nor could he 
possibly find out to what class it did belong “It must be some 
degenerate species,” said he; “I do not know it, and it ts not 
mentioned in any system ” 

“‘Not known in any system!” repeated the thistles and the 
nettles 

The large trees which grew round it saw the plant and heard 
the dee cte a. said not a word either good or bad, which 1s 
the wisest plan for thOse who are ignorant. 

There passed through the forest a poor innocent girl, her heart 
was pure, and her understanding increased byher faith Her chief 
inheritance had been an old Buble, which she read and valued, 
From its pages she heard the voice of God speaking to her, and 
telling her to remember what was said of Joseph’s brethren when 
persons wished toinjure her “They imagined evil in their hearts, 
but God turned it to good.” If we suffer wrongfully, if we are 
misunderstood or despised, we must think of Him who was pure 
and holy, and who prayed for those who nailed Him to the cross, 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do” 

The girl stood still before the wonderful plant, for the green 
leaves exhaled a sweet and refreshing fragrance, and the flowers 
glittered and sparkled m the sunshine like coloured flames, and 
the harmony of sweet sounds lingered round them as if each con- 
cealed within itself a deep fount of melody, which thousands of 
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years could not exhaust. With pious gratitude the girl looked 
upon this glorious work of God, and bent down over one of the 
branches, that she might examune the finwer and inhale the sweet 
perfume. Then a light broke m on her mind, and het heart 
expanded. Gladly would she have plucked a flower, but she 
could not overcome her eluctance to break one off She knew it 
would so soon fade, so she took only a single green leaf, carned 
it home, and laid 1t in her Bible, where it remained ever green, 
fresh, and unfading Between the vages of the Bible it still lay 
when, a few weeks afterwards, that Bibie was laid under the young 
girl’s head in her coffin A holy calm rested on her face as if the 
earthly remains bore the impress of the truth that she now stood 
in the presence of God 

In the forest the wonderful plant still continued to bloom til it 
grew and became almost a tree, and all the birds of passage bowed 
themselves before it. 

“That plant is a foreigner, no doubt,” said the thistles and 
the burdocks “We can never conduct ourselves like that in 
this country” And the black forest snails actually spat at the 
flower 

Then came the swineherd , he was collecting thistles and shrubs 
to burn them for the ashes He pulled up the wonderful plant, 
roots and all, and placed itin his bundle =‘ Tien@wG’be as useful 
as any,” he said, so the plant was carned dway 

Not long after, the king of the country suffered from the deepest 
melancholy He was diligent and industnous, but employment 
did him no good They read deep ana learned books to him, 
and then the lightest and most tnfling that could be found, but all 
to no purpose Then they applied for advice to one of the wise 
men of the world, and he sent them a message to say that there 
was one remedy which would relieve and cure him, and that it was 
a plant of heavenly ongin which grew in the forest in the king’s 
own dominions The messenger descnbed the flower so that its 
appearance could not be mistaken. 

Then said the swineherd, “I am afraid I carned this plant 
away from the forest i my bundle, and it has been burnt to ashes 
long ago. But I did not know any better.” 

“You tid not know any better! Ignorance upon ignorance 
indeed !” 
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The poor swineherd tagk these words to heart, for they were 
addressed to him, he knew not that there were others who were 
equally ignorant. Not eyen a leaf of the plant could be found. 
There was one, but it lay in the coffin of the dead; flo one knew 
anything about it. 

Then the king, in his melancholy, wandered out to the spot in 
the wood. ‘“‘ Here is where the plant stood,” he said, “itis a 
sacred place” Then he ordered that the place should be sur- 
rounded with a golden railing, and a sentry stationed near It. 

The botanical professor wrote a long treatise about the heavenly 
plant, and for this he was loaded with gold, which improved the 
position of himself and his family 

And this fact 1s really the most pleasant part of the story. For 
the plant had disappeared, and the king remained as melancholy 
and sad as ever, but the sentry said he had always been 80. 





The Girl Hho Trod on the Loaf. 


THERE was once a girl who trod on a loaf to avoid soiling her 
shoes, and the misfortunes that happened to her in consequence are 
wellknown Hername was Ingé, she was a poor child, but proud 
and presuming, and with a bad and cruel disposition When quite 
a little Sea i delight in catching flies, and teanng off their 
wings, sO as to mak® creeping things of them When older, she 
would take cockchafers and beetles, and stick pins through them. 
Then she pushed a green leaf. or a little scrap of paper towards 
their feet, and when the poor creatures would seize it and hold 1t 
fast, and turn over and over in their struggles to get free from 
the pin, she would say, “The cockchafer 1s reading , see how he 
turns over the leaf” She grew worse instead of better with years, 
and, unfortunately, she was pretty, which caused her to be excused, 
when she should have been sharply reproved 

“Your headstrong will requires severity to conquer it,” her 
mother often said to her “ Asa little child you used to trample 
on my apron, but one day I fear you will trample on my heart.” 
And, alas ! this fear was realized. 

Ingé was taken to the house of some nch people, who lived at 
a distance, and who treated her as their own child, and dressed 
ber so fine that her pnde and arrogance increased. 
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When she had been there‘about a -’ear, her patroness said to 
her, “ You ought to go, for once, to see your parents, Ingé.” 

So Ingé started to go and visit her parents; but she only 
wanted to show herself in her native place, that the peopl¢ might 
see how fine she was. She reached the entrance of the village, 
and saw the young labouring men and maidens standing together 
chatting, and her own mother amongst them Ingé’s mother was 
sitting on a stone to rest, with a fagot of sticks lying before her, 
which she had picked up in the wood Then Ingé turned back, 
she who was so finely dressed felt ashamed of her mother, a poorly 
clad woman, who picked up wood in the forest. She did not turn 
back out of pity for her mother’s poverty, but from pride 

Another half-year went by, and her mistress said, ‘‘ You ought 
to go home again, and visit your parents, Ingé, and I will give 
you a large wheaten loaf to take to them, they will be glad to see 
you, I am sure” 

So Ingé put on her best clothes, and her new shoes, drew her 
dress up around her, and set out, stepping very carefully, that she 
might be clean and neat about the feet, and there was nothing 
wrong in doing so But when she came to the place where the 
footpath led across the moor, she found small pools of water, and 
a great deal of mud, so she threw the loaf into the mud, and trod 
upon it, that she might pass without wetting her-4@G“vut as she 
stood with one foot on the loaf and the othef 1:fted up to step for- 
ward, the loaf began to sink under her, lower and lower, till she 
disappeared altogether, and only a few bubbles on the surface of 
the muddy pool remained, to show where she had sunk, And 
this is the story 

But where did Ingé go? She sank into the ground, and went 
down to the Marsh Woman, who 1s always brewing there. 

The Marsh Woman 1s related to the elf maidens, who are well- 
known, for songs are sung and pictures painted about them. But 
of the Marsh Woman nothing 1s known, excepting that when a 
must arises from the meadows, 1n summer time, it 1s because she 1s 
brewing beneath them To the Marsh Woman's brewery Ingé 
sunk, down to a place which no one can endure for long. A heap 
of mud 1s a palace compared with the Marsh Woman's brewery ; 
and as Ingé fell she shuddered in every limb, and soon became 
cold and stiff as marble. Her foot was still fastened to the 
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loaf, which bowed her dQwn as a golden ear of corn bends the 


stem. 

An evil spirit soon took possession of Ingé, and carried her to 
a stilleworse place, in which she saw crowds of unttappy people, 
waiting in a state of agony for the gates of mercy to be opened to 
them, and in every heart was a miserable and eternal feeling of 
unrest. It would take too much time to descnbe the vanous 
tortures these people suffered, but Ingé’s punishment consisted in 
standing there as a statue, with her foot fastened to the loaf She 
could move her eyes about, and see all the misery around her, but 
she could not turn her head , and when she saw the people looking 
at her she thought they were adminng her pretty face and fine 
clothes, for she was still vain and proud. But she had forgotten 
how soiled her clothes had become while m the Marsh Woman's 
brewery, and that they were covered with mud, a snake had also 
fastened itself in her hair, and hung down her back, while from 
each fold in her dress a great toad peeped out and croaked like 
an asthmatic poodle Worse than all was the ternble hunger that 
tormented her, and she could not stoop to break off a piece of the 
loaf on which she stood No, her back was too stiff, and her 
whole body like a pillar of stone And then came creeping over 
her face and eyes flies without wings , she winked and blinked, 
but they pare ed away, for their wings had been pulled off; 
this, added to the ‘anger she felt, was hornble torture 

“If this last much longer,” she said, “I shall not be able to 
bear it.” But it did last, and she had to bear 1, without being 
able to help herself 

A tear, followed by many scalding tears, fell upon her head, 
and rolled over her face and neck, down to the loaf on which she 
stood Who could be weeping for Ingé? She had a mother in 
the world still, and the tears of sorrow which a mother sheds 
for her child always find their way to that child’s heart, but they 
often increase the torment instead of being a relief And Ingé 
could hear all that was said about her in the world she had left, 
and every one seemed cruel to her The sin she had committed 
in treading on the loaf was known on earth, for she had been seen 
by the cowherd from the hull, when she was crossing the marsh 
and had disappeared. 

When her mother wept and exclaimed, “ Ah, Ingé! what grief 
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thou hast caused thy mother!) she would say, “Oh that I had 
never been born! My mother’s tears are useless now ” 

And then the words of the kind people who had adopted her 
came to her-2ars, when they said, “Ingé was a sinful gir] who 
did not value the gifts of God, but trampled them under her feet.” 

“ Ah,” thought Ingé, “they should have punished me, and 
driven all my naughty tempers out of me” 

A song was made abuut “ The girl who trod on a loaf to keep 
her shoes from being soiled,” and this song was sung everywhere. 
The story of her sin was also told to the httle children, and 
they called her “ wicked Ingé,” and said she was so naughty she 
ought to be punished _Ingé heard all this, and her heart became 
hardened and full of bitterness 

But one day, while hunger and grief were gnawing 1n her hollow 
frame, she heard a little, innocent child, while listening to the tale 
of the vain, haughty Ingé, burst into tears and exclaim, “ But will 
she never come up again?” 

And she heard the reply, “ No, she will never come up again ” 

“ But if she were to say she was sorry, and ask pardon, and pro- 
mise never to do so again ?” asked the little one. 

“Yes, then she might come, but she will not beg pardon,” was 
the answer 

“Qh, I wish she would!” said the child, who gas.cguite un- 
happy about it “I should beso glad I we,“u give up my doll 
and all my playthings, if she could only come here again Poor 
Ingé! it 1s so dreadful for her” 

These pitying words penetrated to Ingé’s mnmost heart, and 
seemed to do her good It was the first time any one had saad, 
“ Poor Ingé!” without saying something about her faults A hittle 
innocent child was weeping, and praying for mercy for her It made 
her feel quite strange, and she would gladly have wept herself, and 
it added to her torment to find she could not do so And while 
she thus suffered in a place where nothing changed, years passed 
away on earth, and she heard her name less frequently mentioned. 
But one day a sigh reached her ear, and the words, “ Ingé! Ingé ! 
what a grief thou hast been to me! I said it would be so.” It 
was the last sigh of her dying mother 

After this, Ingé heard her kind mustress say, “Ah, poor Ingé! 
shal) I ever see thee again? Perhaps I may, for we know not 
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what may happen in the future.” Sut Ingé knew right well that 
her mistress would never come to that dreadful place. 

Time passed—a long, bitter time—then Ingé heard her name 
prondunced once more, and saw what seemed two bright stamp 
shining above her They were two gentle eyes closing on earth, 
Many years had passed since the little girl had lamented and wept 
about “poor Ingé.” That child was nowy an old woman, whom 
God was taking to Himself. In the last hour of existence the 
events of a whole life often appear before us , and in this hour the 
old woman remembered how, when a child, she had shed tears 
over the story of Ingé, and she prayed for her now. As the eyes 
of the old woman closed to earth, the eyes of the soul opened upon 
the hidden things of eternity, and then she, in whose last thoughts 
Ingé had been so vividly present, saw how deeply the poor girl 
had sunk. She burst into tears at the sight, and in heaven, as she 
had done when a little child on earth, she wept and prayed for 
poor Ingé. Her tears and her prayers echoed through the dark 
void that surrounded the tormented captive soul, and the unex- 
pected mercy was obtained for it through an angel’s tears. Ag 
in thought Ingé seemed to act over again every sin she had com- 
mitted om earth, she trembled, and tears she had never yet beea 
able to weep rushed to her eyes It seemed impossible that the 
gates of rft-é,~a2yld ever be opened to her, but while she acknow- 
ledged this in deefPpenitence, a beam of radiant hght shot sud- 
denly into the depths upon her. More powerful than the sunbeam 
that dissolves the man of snow which the children have raised, 
more quickly than the snowflake melts and becomes a drop of 
water on the warm lps of a child, was the stony form of Ingé 
changed, and as a little bird she soared, with the speed of light- 
ning, upward to the world of mortals. A bird that felt timid and 
shy to all things around it, that seemed to shnnk with shame from 
meeting any living creature, and hurnedly sought to conceal itself 
in a dark corner of an old ruined wall , there it sat cowering and 
unable to utter a sound, for it was voiceless. Yet how quickly the 
little bird discovered the beauty of everything around it. The 
sweet, fresh air, the soft radiance of the moon, as its light spread 
over the earth ; the fragrance which exhaled from bush and tree, 
made it feel happy as it sat there clothed in its fresh, beight 
plumage. All creation seemed to speak of beneficence and love, 
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The bird wanted to give utterahce to droughts that stirred in his 
breast, as the cuckoo and the nightingale in the spring, but it could 
not. Yet in heaven can be heard the sorg of praise, even from a 
worm ; and the notes trembling m the breast of the bird were as 
a&tidible to Heaven even as the psalms of David before they had 
fashidned themselves into words and song. 

Christmas-time drew, near, and a peasant who dwelt close by 
the old wall stuck up a pole with some ears of corn fastened te 
the top, that the birds of heaven might have a feast, and rejoice 
in the happy, blessed time. And on Christmas morning the sun 
arose and shone upon the ears of corn, which were quickly sur 
rounded by a number of twittering birds Then, from a hole in the 
wall, gushed forth in song the swelling thoughts of the bird as 
he issued from his hiding-place to perform his first good deed on 
earth,—and in heaven 1t was well known who that bird was. 

The winter was very hard , the ponds were covered with ice, and 
there was very little food for either the beasts of the field or the 
birds of the air. Our little bird flew away into the public roads, 
and found here and there, mn the ruts of the sledges, a grain of 
corn, and at the halting places some crumbs Of these he ate only 
& few, but he called around him the other birds and the hungry 
sparrows, that they too might have food He flew into the towns, 
and looked about, and wherever a kind hand ed breaa 
on the window-sill for the birds, he only are“a ‘single crumb him- 
self, and gave all the rest to the other birds. In the course of the 
winter, the bird had in this way collected many crumbs and given 
them to other birds, till they equalled the weight of the loaf on 
which Ingé had trod to keep her shoes clean , and when the last 
bread-crumb had been found and given, the grey wings of the bird 
became white, and spread themselves out for flight. 

“See, yonder 1s a sea-gull!” cned the children, when they saw 
the white bird, as 1t dived into the sea, and rose again into the 
Clear sunlight, white and ghttermg But no one could tell whither 
‘it went then, although some declared it flew straight to the sun. 





The Dumb Book. 


' By the high-road in the forest lay a lonely peasant’s hut; the 
ath to it led right through the farmyard. ‘Ihe sun shone, and 
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all the windows were oper and in the house there seemed a gresh 
bustle and movement ; but in the garden, in ag arbour formed of 
blooming elder-branches, stood an open coffin. A dead man had 
been @arned out, who on this morning was to be buffed. Nobody 
stood by the coffin looking sorrowfully at the dead , no one shed 
a tear over nm. Hus face was covered with a white cloth, and 
under his head lay a large, thick book, the leaves of which were 
entirely composed of blotting paper, and On each leaf lay a with 
ered flower It was a complete herbarium, gathered by him mm 
different parts of the world, and was to be buned with him, for so 
he wished it. 

“Who 1s the dead man ?” we inquired. 

* The old student,” was the reply. 

He had once been a lively lad , had studied the dead languages, 
composed many songs, and even poems. Then something hap- 
pened to him which led him to dnnk, and when, at last, hu 
health was ruined, he came to reside here in the country, some 
friend paying for his board and lodging. He was as gentle as 4 
child, excepting when the dark mood was on him, and then he 
became fierce as a lion, and would run about the woods hke a 
hunted stag But when we got him home again, and prevailed 
upon him to open his book with the dred plants, he would often 
st for wHORe ig, looking first at one plant and then at another, 
and at times the would roll down his cheeks, Heaven 
knows what he was thinking of. He begged us to put the book 
into his coffin, and now there he lies. In a little while the hd wil) 
be nailed down, and he will be at rest in the grave. 

The face cloth was raised, and upon the features of the dead 
there was peace, and a sunbeam fell upon them, A swallow shot 
through the arbour with arrowy fight, turned rapidly, and twit 
tered over the dead man’s head 

What a strange feeling it 1s, and no doubt we have all experi- 
enced it, that which comes over us as we turn over and read the 
old letters of our youthful days. An entirely new life nses before 
us, with all its hopes and sorrows How many with whom we 
were then intimate seem dead to us, although they are still ving, 
but we have long ceased to think of them, whom we once thought 
© retain in our memory for ever, and with whom we were ta 
share every sorrow and joy. So did the withered oak-leaf in the 
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book remind its owner of the friend, the schoolfellow, who was to 
have been his fnend for hfe He had fastened that green leaf in 
the student’s cap in the green wood, when they had vowed eternal 
friendship , and now where 1s he? The leaf has been preserved, 
but the friendship has penshed And here 1s a foreign hothouse 
plant, too delicate for the gardens of the north the leaves seem 
still to keep their fragrance She gave it him, that young lady in 
the nobleman’s garden Here 1s a water-rose, which he plucked 
himself, and moistened with salt tears—a rose of sweet waters. 
And what tale could not the leaves of that rose tell, 1f they could 
speak What were his thoughts when he plucked it, and kept it? 
Here 1s a lily-of-the-valley from the solitudes of the forest. Here 
an evergreen, from a flower-pot at the tavern, and here a simple 
blade of grass 

The blooming elder-branches wave their fragrant blossoms 
over the head of the dead. The swallow flies past again, crying, 
“ Twit, twit,” and now the men come with nails and hammer, the 
hd is placed over the dead man, wnile his head rests on the silent 
book, its memories withered and dead 











The Bell, or Mature’s PAusie. 


In the narrow streets of a large city, towards _passmtysp-when the 
setting sun threw a golden light over roofand chimney, there 
might sometimes be heard, by one and another, a strange tone, 
something like the sound of a church bell Only for a moment, 
however, for the continual rumbling of carnages and the hum of 
voices often drowned the tone Still, people would say, “The 
evening bell 1s sounding, for 1t is sunset” Those who wandered 
outside the town after sunset, where the houses stood at greater 
distances from each other, could see the evening sky in all its 
beauty, and hear the sound of the bell much more clearly It was 
as if the tones came from a cathedral lying in the still depths of 
the fragrant forest, and people looked in that direction with 
solemnized feelings. 

After some time, one said to another, “ Is there a church in the 
food yonder? ‘That bell has a singularly fine tone, shall we go 
a httle nearer and lsten?” And the nich people drove there, 
and the poor waked, but the way seemed long and intern’ 
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nable, for they were no Qearer to.the tones of the bell. By a 
number of willow-trees, which grew on the borders of the forest, 
they sat down, and glanced up at the long branches, and fancied 
they were really in the green wood. A pastrycook*ffém the town 
came amongst them, and pitched a tent, and then came another 
and hung a bell over his tent, which he had covered with tar to 
protect it from the rain, but the clapper was wanting 

When the people returned home they safd it had been all very 
tomantic, which was really more than merely taking tea. Three 
persons, however, declared that they had been to the very end of 
the wood, they had always heard the sound of the bell, but 1t ap- 
peared to them as if it came trom the town One of them wrote 
a song about it, and said that tne bell was like the voice of a 
mother singing to a good and beloved child No melody could 
be more beautiful than the sound of the bell 

The emperor was informed of this matter, and promised that 
whoever really found out what the sound came from, should have 
the title of “ Bell-rnnger to the world,” even if it should prove that 
there was no bell in the case 

Many went to the wood because of the good entertainment 
there, but only one returned with a sort of explanation None ot 
them had gone far enough into the forest, nor, indeed, had he, 
yet he said thor the bell-like sound proceeded from a large owl 
who lived in a hollé<atree, and who was the owl of wisdom, and 
constantly striking its head against the trunk, but whether the 
sound came from the owl’s head, or from the trunk of the tree, he 
could not say with certainty However, he was appointed “ Bell- 
ringer to the world,” and every year wrote a little treatise upon 
the subject, which left people who read it as wise as they were 
before 

On a certain day a confirmation was held at a church 1n the 
town ‘The clergyman spoke well and earnestly, and the candi 
dates were deeply moved. It was a very important day for them. 
From children they at once became grown people. The childish 
soul seemed to have assumed the sense and feeling of mature age. 
It was a glorious summer day, and as the confirmed children 
walked out of the town there sounded from the deep wood the 
great, mysterious bell A wish arose to goand see what 1t was, in 
all of them excepting three. One of these, a girl, wanted to go 
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home to try on a ball dress; for she was invited to this ball on 
the occasion of hey confirmation, or she would not have thought 
of going The second was a poor boy, who had borrowed the 
coat and boéts’ of his landlord’s son to be confirmed m, énd he 
had to return them by acertain time The third said that he 
never went to a strange place, unless his parents were with him ; 
that he always had been a good child, and that he would continue 
to be so, even after his confirmation, and therefore no one was to 
laugh at him; but they did laugh at him notwithstanding So 
these three did not go, but the others stepped on, while the sun 
shone, the birds sung, and the newly confirmed sang also, and held 
each other’s hands , for they had not yet any position 1n hfe, but 
were all equal in the eyes of God that day of their confirmation. 
Two of the youngest soon became tired, and returned home ; and 
then two little girls sat down to weave garlands of flowers, and 
went no farther And when at last the rest reached the willow- 
trees, where the confectioner’s tent was pitched, they said, “ Now 
we are really a long way out, there 1s no bell, it does not exist at 
all, people only fancy it.” 

Then suddenly the bell sounded so beautifully and solemnly 
that four or five determined to go still deeper mto the forest. The 
trees grew so closely together, and the leafy branches hung down 
so low, that 1t was really very difficult to go forypsukanteorest hlies 
and anemones grew high from the ground, <4:d blooming convol- 
vulus and blackberry blossoms hung, long garlands from tree to 
tree, while the nightingale sung and the sunbeams glanced through 
the trees It was all beautiful to see, but the path was not fit for 
girls who would have torn their clothes to preces There lay large 
blocks of stone, overgrown with moss of various colours, and the 
fresh spring water bubbled forth, and seemed to utter the words, 
* Gurgle, gurgle " 

“That cannot be the bell,” said one of the newly confirmed ; 
and he laid himself down and listened ‘It should be studied 
carefully,” said he, so he remained behind, and let the others go 
forward. 





They came to a cottage built with the bark of trees and 
branches , a large tree loaded with wild apples stretched itself over 
the roof, which was covered with roses, as if 1t would pour a pless- 
ing upon it. The long branches drooped just over the gable, and 
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tb the end of one hung a lle bell# Could this be the bell they 
had heard? They all with one voice agreed that it must be, 
excepting one, who said {that this bell was too small to be heard 
at sucMPa distance, and had a very different sound To the one that 
touched men’s hearts so deeply” He who spoke thus was a king’s 
son, and the othes said that persons of that sort always wanted to 
be thought wiser than any one else Therefore they allowed him 
to go on alone, and the farther he went the more his mind was 
impressed with the solitude of the forest; but still he heard the 
little bell which had so pleased the others, and sometimes the wind 
carned towards him sounds from the confectioner’s tent, and he 
could hear his late companions singing over their tea. 

But the deep tones of the bell became louder and stronger, 
sometimes as if an organ were playing 1n unison with them, and 
these sounds were at the left side, where the heart is placed. 
Something rustled in the bushes, and then a httle boy stood before 
the king’s son, he wore wooden shoes, and his jacket was so small 
that the sleeves did not reach to his wnsts They knew each 
other, the boy was one of those who had been confirmed, but 
who could not accompany the rest because he had to return 
home with the coat and boots which the landlord’s son had lent 
him He had done this, and had started again in his wooden 
shoes eee for he had heard the bell sound so 
deeply and solem t he felt he must go on. 

“We can go together,” sajdthe king’s son 

But the poor newly confirmed boy in the wooden shoes was 
quite ashamed , he pulled down the short sleeves of his jacket, 
and said he feared he could not walk fast enough; besides, he 
remarked, the bell should be sought for on the nght hand, for 
there the space was larger and more beautiful 

“Then we shall not meet again,” said the king’s son, noddmg 
to the poor boy as he went into the deepest depths of the forest, 
where the brambles tore his poor, shabby clothes, and scratched 
his face, his hands, and hus feet, till they bled. 

The king’s son also had a few rough scratches, but the sun 
shone brightly on his path, and it 1s he whom we must follow, for 
ne was an active youth. ‘I must and will find the bell,” said he, 
“though I have to go to the end of the world for it.” 

Some ugly apes sat in the branches of the trees and grinned at 
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him, showing all their teeth ‘“Shal. we beat him?” said they; 
“ Shall we thrash him? he 1s a king’s son” 

But he went on yndaunted, deeper and still deeper into the 
forest, whe.. most wonderful flowers grew White hiies ly e stars, 
with ruby-red stamens , tulips, as blue as the sky, sparkling as they 
were moved by the wind, only think how these flowers and trees 
must have gleamed in the sunshine! ‘Through openings in the 
branches could be seen beautiful green meadows, where the hart 
and the hind were sporting on the soft grass There were also 
large tracts of land, interspersed with quiet lakes, on whose smooth 
surface white swans skimmed and flapped their wings The king’s 
son frequently stood still and listened, for he sometimes fancied 
the sound of the bell came to him from one of the lakes, but after 
a few moments he would feel sure 1t could not be from any other 
place than the forest The sun went down, the atmosphere re- 
flected the red light fiom the sky hke fire, silence reigned in the 
forest Then he sank on his knees, and sung his evening hymn. 
“TI shall never find what I am seeking,” he said, “the sun 1s 
going down, and night, dark might approaches Yet once more 
perhaps I may see the round red sun before he disappears beneath 
the horizon I will climb upon these rocks, for they are higher 
than the highest trees” ‘Then he contrived to climb upon the 
wet rocks by seizing upon the roots and cree ,.ng-plants that grew 
near them, water-snakes were ys ae about, and the toads 
seemed to bay at him, yet he reached the highest point before the 
sun had quite set. ‘The king’s son stretched forth his arms to- 
wards heaven, towards the sea, and towards the forest 

Suddenly, from a road at the nght hand, came the poor newly 
confirmed boy with the short jacket and the wooden shoes, he 
too had come just in time, and had arrived at the same place bya 
different road And they ran to meet each other, and stood hand- 
in-hand in the great temple of nature and poetry And above 
them sounded the invisible, holy bell — Nature’s music , and happy 
spints floated around them singing hallelujahs of joy. 


THF END 


